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at page 1, title III, of the committee print. 


$757,580,925 for the coming fiscal year. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 





Beerogriations, 1001 (regular: Dill) ....4 nee nnn 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951: 

Bureau of Public Roads, claims__- ~~ —-__ $251, 652 

0 RG SR it aL ee ee 1, 158, 502 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951: 

Bureau of Public Roads, claims_.__._--_-- 129, 498 


ST, RES SF ESR EE SF FE AE RRs ess ee 11, 325, 000 


Add: Transfer from Maritime Administration under Reor- 


uct: 
Nonrecurring items: 
Appropriations, Bureau of Publie Roads, 1951 (in- 
Gems ‘Chalme, “S281,100) ee enone 
Establishment of facilities, development projects, 
Federal-aid airport program, and other construc- 
tion projects, 1951, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (including claims, $158,502) _-.-___-___-_ 
Appropriation, Seventeenth Decennial Census, 1951 _ 
Appropriation, Export Control, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1951_.--------------- 
Construction of laboratories, National Bureau of 
ce ee __ NERD IESE EES LAE SSE See ere 





Preparatory work for census of governments___~-~-_ 
BRVINGS, S60) 2B16 on oo isi ie dee dn ee men en — no 
Rents, utilities, and procurement charges assumed by 





Reducation in services and facilities, civil Aeronautics 
FN ESS er en oe ee (eee eee 
Reduction in services, field service (BFDC)—--.-_______ 
Activities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to be financed by National Production Au- 
SON chic oes 4 ra Se re ae ae ateedobnas 





IIIT PURER Ds OB ca aint caps en nw chap sh ein enmeep eeecatiny ime Toone 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, this morning we have before us the esti- 
mates of appropriations for the Department of Commerce which begin 
At this point we shall 
insert in the record pages 1 through 5 of the justifications, which 
contain an over-all statement of the Department’s request of 


$694, 384, 000 
1, 410, 154 


11, 454, 498 


—_—_———— $707, 248, 652 


apeeiesdoaaken socialaben +100, 000 
$421, 431, 150 


75, 398, 502 
27, 300, 000 


2, 925, 000 


8, 085, 000 


722, 848 
4, 750 

1, 084, 098 
41, 933 


525, 109 


acetic rniiion: Sn G34 SFT, OOO 


eee Dee 206822 2 cs. cee see i ed 
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eee fe ase tayo 172, 771, 652 


Net Difference, 1952 over 1951: 




















Requirements Difference 
ncrease (+-) 
Bureau | or decrease 
1951 adjusted) 1952 (—) 
| 
Office of the Secretary... ................-...- $1,851,515 | $1,936, 000 +$84, 485 
NE Es EER RET ARTE 6, 952,000 | 18,520,000 | +11, 568, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. _.___-_._-~- 99, 420, 594 | 205, 200,000 | +105, 779, 406 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. --| 11,355,100 | 12, 450, 000 +1, 094, 900 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce - } 5,427,943 | 5, 469, 000 +41, 057 
Patent Office. one _..| 11,350,000 | 11, 600, 000 +250, 000 
Burea of Public Roads. REE RENE pie _| 450,711,925 | +459, 711, 925 
National Bureau of Standards....._______-__- 8,258,500 | 12, 174,000 +3, 915, 500 
} nur Seeees. ko eee 24,656,000 | 26, 620, 000 +1, 964, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Board_.____-_.-.--.-..----- 3, 500, 000 3, 900, 000 +400, 000 
EE i. alech hadi ccnadmaaein tented 172, 771, 652 | 757, 580,925 | 4-584, 809, 273 +-584, 809, 273 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 


* Public Roads $452,211,925, and National Bureau of Standards $3,915,000). 


Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 


1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate 


) 757, 580, 925 


1 Includes $499,626,925 for liquidation of prior year contract authorizations 3 (CAA $43,500,000, Bureau of 


1952 estimate 





Personal services _- 
i. teehee > i i aw 
Transportation of things_. 2 Perel PES Sey he ee 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
IIS 6B ii in eal onc wo dels ensure asatewous 
hs dewennnnwentcdches 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions cicigisttadesotolad 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims__________- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities__.............._- 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


ADJUSTMENTS UNDER APPROPRIATIONS 


Add: 


Appropriation or estimate applied to prior contract 
authorization __- i 
Bureau of Publie Roads (transfer) - 
Balance available in | year: 
Appropriated funds 
<ieeeees eemerenenens. -... ..... .... ........--+- 
Contract authority not eared t for obligation - 
Comparative transfer (CAA). m = 
Savings _-..---.-- 
Savings under sec. 1214: 
PINE SD. . ccdcewesncoccacouen ens 
Contract authorization 


Deduct: 


Prior year balance available: 
Ameeerinee Gees... .... cawawsscesscccsswsscss 
Contract authorization....................-..--- 
Reimbursements._- Didnt ne eawrenwwetesceueee 
Contract authorizations_.__-- be 
Transfer of prior year balance from Access Roads... 
Comparative transfer (Maritime Administration) -- 





| 
| 

















$195, 780, 478 saat as 764 $168, 129, 340 
8, 790, 870 2, 394 6, 722, 698 
2, 299, 141 2) 340, 560 2, 204, 584 
8, 523, 222 9, 044, 542 9, 321, 550 
5, 469, 367 6, 670, 688 5, 069, 942 
5, 895, 962 5, 347, 907 5, 332, 660 
13, 822, 498 11, 191, 501 11, 477, 000 
12, 476, 820 11, 739, 851 13, 005, 612 
21, 043, 012 23, 734, 847 19, 233, 441 
27, 802, 749 36, 711, 438 30, 394, 646 
473, 677, 112 521, 136, 944 508, 559, 459 
208, 738 239, 905 271, 905 
3, 110, 509 1, 346, 478 1, 810 
male dciedad eben 39, 413 151, 805 
778, 900, 478 818, 480, 232 | 779, 877, 452 
432, 800, 000 476, 135, 000 499, 626, 925 
1, 509, 000 AMEE watinnectedinnes 
9, 199, 800 963, 353 7, 289, 760 
781, 296, 889 770, 419, 919 762, 546, 985 
cael alactril = amete a ate senate 188, 075 
8 RS SR ek set TOE 
RAGE. binabs asniecunnmanictan + 4+00spuowsan 
eet I tains inc <div sini 

18, 000, 000 


Ea 269, 651, 745 745 














963, 353 
770, 419, 919 








—1, 320, 910, 536 | —1, 379, 884, 852 | —1, 291, 948, 272 





683, 826, 480 


707, 248, 652 | 
| 


757, 580, 925 





(Epitor’s Nore.—Amendments in H. Doc. 100 reduce this estimate to $752,263.925. 
Details of reduction follow :) 


Air navigation facilities, c. 


Salaries and expenses, C. & G. 


A. A. (pp. 261-275) 
S. (pp. 336-349) 
Salaries and expenses, Weather Bureau (pp. 504-538) 


— $6, 117, 000 
+ 825, 000 
+ 475, 000 
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Summary of personal services obligations 














| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
| | | a 
Personal services | | | 
. : ; Average | Average | Average} 
employ-| Net cost | employ- | Net cost |employ-| Net cost 
ment } ment ment 





j 





39, 296.4 ($158, 949, 941 41, 168. 0 $168, 025, 700 34, 733.7 | $153, 915, 886 





| 
| 
Permanent positions 


Crewear Womens. ss ce eco | 443.0] 1,237,416 | 476.0 1,312,700 | 476.0) 1, 312,7 
Part-time and temporary positions | 2,608.4 | 6,581,018 | 1,759.2 | 4,852,634 | 1,704.3 | 4, 569, 009 
Piece price payments. -.-.-.-------- Racial es | 20, 665, 030 | ETERS EN SY | SAE PRP eee ene 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week | j | | 
base bas pix 586, 224 i ey oe | 693, 656 
Payment above basic rates.._.._._- eee ra lt meee Fi SAGE fo oe enicwl 7, 529, 104 
Allowances for subsistence and | 
quarters eae | 263, 769 270, 789}... ..-- 300, 500 
Payments to other agencies for reim- | 
bursable details... .......-....-.--| : 50, 862 8, MO toiiiines 8, 400 
Total personal services ¢ 42,3 347.8 196, 014, 835 43, 403. 2 181, 761, 656 36, 914.0 | 168, 329, 255 
Deduct charges for subsistence and | 
ING Ea sts si lp ete dos SI | Ree ..| 234,357 b egucthed 196, SP —199, 915 
Net personal services -_-..--.-- 142.3 347.8 | 195, 780, 478 is, 403. 2 ‘181, 564, 764 36, 914. 0 | 168, 129, 340 


Mr. Roonry. We are pleased indeed to have with us once again the 
Honorable Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce. I understand 
you have a prepared statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. If it is agreeable with you we shall insert your state- 
ment at this point in the record and then ask you to comment generally 
with regard to it. 


InrrRopuctoryY STATEMENT 


Secretary Sawyer. Well, I would be glad to follow whatever pro- 
cedure you wish. I am prepared to read it, if you want me to, and I 
would like to go through one or two parts of it, if you do not care 
to have me read it all. 

Mr. Rooney. It is quite lengthy; it is 44 pages. We should be glad 
to have you direct our attention to whatever you feel we should be 
pr incipally concerned with. 

Secretary Sawyer. Very well. First, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE SAWYER 


Mr. Chairman, in this initial statement presented the fiscal year 1952 budget 
for the Department of Commerce, I would like to summarize briefly the general 
nature of the Department’s request, describe a few major administrative 
developments, and then discuss with you at some length the programs and re- 
sponsibilities of the Department as they relate specifically to the current mobili- 
zation period. In addition to this, I have prepared a few paragraphs sum- 
marizing some of the more significant program changes and budgetary items 
for each of the bureaus. No reference will be made in this statement to the 
funds required for the Department's operation of the National Production 
Authority, or the Department’s other activities under the Defense Production 
Act. These activities are at present being financed largely out of funds appro- 
priated to the President for implementation of the Defense Production Act 
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of 1950, and the financing for 1952 activities under the act is being handled 
separately from the Department's regular appropriation. 

Before presenting an outline of the Department's operation, even in general 
form, I wish to refer to some of the major factors involved in Commerce activi- 
ties during the fiscal year 1951. 

The preceding year was characterized by an effort on the part of the President 
to implement the suggestions of the Hoover Commission. Three reorganization 
plans involved the Department of Commerce: Reorganization Plan No, 7 of 1949 
transferred the Bureau of Public Roads to the Department of Commerce; Reer- 
ganization Plan No. 21 of 1950 called for a basic reorganization of the functions 
of the Maritime Commission and set up within the Department the Maritime 
Board and the Maritime Administration ; Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 gave 
the Secretary of Commerce the power and authority to realine functions and 
redistribute activities. The purpose of these reorganization plans was to improve 
administration and, where possible, to save money. It was my intention, follow- 
ing the suggestion of the President, to implement these programs by specific action 
wherever possible. 

Your committee will, I think, agree that the Department of Commerce, perhaps 
more than any other, represents a variety of functions which makes a single 
over-all pattern or plan extremely difficult. It is not proper to say—as some have 
said—that Commerce represents a collection of unrelated activities, but these 
activities are diverse and call for such a variety of talent and experience that it 
is, from a practical standpoint, impossible to put them in a common pattern. 
The practical advantage which can be taken of the authority to transfer func- 
tions from one Bureau to another is, therefore, relatively small. It is clear, for 
example, that nothing would be gained by transferring part of the functions of 
the Patent Office to the Bureau of Standards, or the activites of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

On the other hand, it has been possible to effect several desirable inter-Burean 
adjustments such as the transfer of the Commodity Standards Division from the 
Bureau of Standards to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, where 
it is more closely related to our other commodity work; consolidation of the 
commodity functions of the Department in line with the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission ; the transfer of the Transportation Division to the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Transportation and the centralization of the over-all 
transportation policy responsibility in that Office, and the transfer of the Small 
Business Division and other units of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to serve as a nucleus for the National Production Authority and enable 
that activity to get underway many yaluable weeks before it could otherwise have 
been done. 

What we have tried to do is to give an over-all supervision to these varied 
activities which would have the effect of stimulating attention to the work of the 
Bureaus and achieve the salutary effect which is always obtained by having it 
clearly understood that work is being supervised and surveyed. In the course of 
this supervision the functions of the Department are continually reexamined as 
to their current essentiality to assure that no outmoded activity is permitted to 
continue and that nonessentials are stripped away. 

I want to assure this committee that the activities of the Department of 
Commerce will be constantly under critical surveillance from both the depart- 
mental and bureau levels, and that we shall not hestitate to move in and make 
any adjustments and changes necessary to the defense effort, or to a more efficient 
or economical operation of the Department of Commerce. 

As you know there has been much recent emphasis on the improvement of 
the internal management of the executive agencies of the Government. The 
Congress, through various enactments and resolutions, the Hoover Commission, 
and the President, through his management improvement program and com- 
mittee, all have served to underline the necessity for continuing and competent 
treatment of the managerial aspects of the Government’s affairs. In the Depart- 
ment of Commerce we have had under way for some time a program for the 
appraisal and betterment of our operations, which we think has brought and 
will continue to bring substantial benefits in the improvement of our services 
to the public, in the elimination of marginal activities, and in more economical 
administration of our operations. 

It is not unreasonable to ask what has been accomplished in the way of actual 
savings of the taxpayers’ money. It is impossible, of course, to appraise this 
problem or answer this question without proper allowance for additional func- 
tions and additional routine work which have been added at the direction of the 
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Congress or the President. I might mention in that connection that we have 
already chronicled savings in excess of $8 million since the first of fiscal year 
1950. Some of these savings have been diverted to urgent emergency programs 
such as the Civil Aeronautics Administration Korean airlift operation and the 
Maritime Administration's reactivation of ships from the reserve fleet, while still 
other savings went in as part of the $21 million impounded under section 1214 
of the General Appropriations Act. 

The various bureaus and offices of the Department of Commerce have cooper- 
ated splendidly with departmental leadership in our management improvement 
program which we anticipate will pay increasing dividends for some time to 
come. It is of interest to note that we have in the following particulars made 
definite and specific savings during the 18-month period ending about February 
15, 1951. 

Estimated savings 


1. Patent Office: 
(a) Survey leading to revision in printing charges_._-.-__-~- $123, 500 
2. Weather Bureau: 
(a) Consolidation of regional offices__._.____-____-----_----- 130, 000 
(b) Consolidation of processing centers_.---_--_----.------- 310, 000 


3. National Bureau of Standards: 
(a) Reduction of necessary space costs by utilization of avail- 





abie. Navy. sustaiiation not in. yee... 5 360, 000 

(b) Development of electronic money counter for Treasury_. 250, 000 

PSB ACR DR ee ee a 40, 000 
4, Civil Aeronautics Administration: 

(a) Consolidation of field safety organizations__.___._.__._____ 400, 000 

(b) Inventory replacement system_____.-----_---__----___-- 100, 000 

(co} Passenger velicic. program... ee. 55, 000 

(d@) Gasoline fueling facilities..........................._. 118, 500 

(e). Savings in the Federal airway system___-_-_--___--___-- 2, 458, 000 

(f) Elimination of Midway Island communication station_._-__ 160,000 
5. Maritime Administration: 

See ELE TRE I ITE aE Te 152, 000 

A, eG 1 MIN OS i a pn cineticsergioeres in cocseraits 218, 000 
6. Bureau of the Census: 

(a) Seventeenth Decennial Census___._____-_-____--_________ 2, 000, 000 
7. Bureau of Public Roads: 

(a) Management-improvement program____--_______--_-____ 375, 000 
8. Office of Budget and Management: 

Ce ee en. pstseweadnnsusennatnuneonion 965, 450 
9. Department’s employee-suggestion program ——__________________ 100, 000 

PR a si hceseeinsaigithch byetn sneer be pap a diaden eect aa echenis nga hs gk ihe kr cintic i 8, 815, 450 


This amount of $8,815,450 is by no means a complete picture of the savings 
within the Department during the 18 months involved. There are, no doubt, 
many projects on which tangible savings could be computed that have not been 
considered. Also, many of our more important management improvements 
are not of such nature that their benefits may be readily computed on a dollar- 
and-cents basis. 

In addition, efforts which have been made to increase efficiency and conserve 
funds will show very substantial results in the years ahead. Development, 
testing, and accumulation of data on the preservation of the bottoms of vessels 
in the reserve fleets by cathodic protection has been completed but not yet 
installed pending approval of priorities on critical materials. This process 
will save approximately $1,900 per vessel per year. Based on present inventory, 
annual savings will be approximately $2,800,000. 

Our efforts at economy have not been limited to funds available to the Depart- 
ment but have extended to the stage prior to appropriation. The Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1950 which was passed last September extended the principal 
aspect of the public roads program through the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. The 
bill introduced in the Senate subcommittee called for a total of $725 million 
per year for the principal programs. In line with the President’s policy, we 
recommended and supported a reduction to $500 million per year, the amount 
eventually authorized by the legislation. This resulted in a reduction of $450 
million for the two fiscal years. 
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I am also pleased to state that just before the emergency we were making 
efforts to reduce the personnel involved in export control and had indicated 
for several months prior thereto our determination to reduce this activity and 
its attendant expense as rapidly and as much as possible. Obviously, with 
the present demand for export control activities, this particular item cannot 
be reduced as we are of necessity adding personnel. 

Although the 1952 estimates for the Maritime Administration are being 
considered by another subcommittee, I believe that you will be interested in 
hearing about our progress. The establishment of the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Administration within the Department was a very significant 
development which was accomplished by Reorganization Plan No. 21, effective 
May 24, 1850. This plan brought into the Department the one remaining major 
operating transportation program of the Government. In the short time the 
Maritime Administration has been within the Department, much has been accom- 
plished toward improving the efficiency and effectiveness of the responsibilities 
formerly discharged by its predecessor agency—the United States Maritime 
Commission. Functions have been realined with resulting improvements in 
organization, procedures, and staff. The qualifications and performance of 
all key personnel of the former Maritime Commission have been examined 
and a number of key officials have been separated, transferred, or demoted. 
New appointments have been made to high legel positions in an effort to 
strengthen the quality of staff, and other actions have been taken which we 
believe will bring increasing benefits. We shall, of course, continue to maintain 
constant surveillance over the organization and staff of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and make further changes when they appear advisable. 

An interim report on the progress of the Federal Maritime Board-Maritime 
Administration was furnished to interested congressional committee chairmen 
in December 1950. Substantial progress has already been made in taking action 
upon recommendations made by the General Accounting Office and the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Department. 

The normal effort to improve organization was to a certain extent interrupted 
and diverted by the impact of the Korean War in June. The result as far as the 
Commerce Department and other departments were concerned was to put 
emphasis on the matter of defense and mobilization, and this is the second im- 
portant element in departmental activity which needs emphasis. Bvery bureau 
and office has shared in the mobilization effort but the major addition to the 
work of the Department has gone into the National Production Authority, which 
was set up by me on September 12, 1950, pursuant to an order of the President 
dated September 11, 1950. 


SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET 


The President’s budget for 1952 includes $930,000,000 for the programs of the 
Department of Commerce. This represents a gross reduction of 20 percent from 
the $1,165,000,000 appropriated in cash and contract authorizations for 1951. 
The figures I am about to give you provide a quick picture of the distribution 
of the $930,000,000 among the several bureaus and offices of the Department. 
These figures are in millions of dollars and are given in order of magnitude. 


Bureau of Public Roads______-______ BE i es oe een 


$459. 7 
Civil Asronseticn AGnviminivatiee ii on ou ea ee “205. 2 
Maritime Administration___________ accd nldis ork clan blaine dete eee. 176.0 
ee Fe Sie st es oe a ee a a le eee ie 26.6 
Dea eee Sis Foe it 8 Se ie bs eh er 18.5 
Coaet-nled “leodeGe Survey os si sss ee BORIS Re ce 12.4 
National teereat: ef Standards: . of. ee ee eet 12.2 
ee a ee he eg OR a ee Rt ee 11.6 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comnineree FH Foe Foe Os eae SS 5.5 
Office of the Secretary, including Office of Technic al Services__....__--_- 1.9 


The aforementioned totals for 1951 and 1952 include, respectively, $402,000,000 
and $176,000,000 for the Maritime Administration. The estimates for the Mari- 
time Administration have been submitted to another subcommittee. The budget 
you have before you, therefore, includes the adjusted totals of $763,000,000 for 
1951 and $754,000,000 for 1952. 

To permit a true comparison of the 2 years, there should be a reduction of the 
amounts used for liquidation of prior year contract authorizations. For the 
year 1951 we should subtract $476 million, for the year 1952 we should sub- 
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tract $500 million, which will leave appropriations for controllable items $287 
million for 1951 and $254 million for 1952. 

The actual expenditures of controllable items in 1951 were reduced by $21 
million assessed by the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to section 1214 of the 
General Appropriation Act of 1951 and $33 million in 1952 for programs or 
projects which will have been completed, are being curtailed, or will not be 
required in 1952. (Examples of the latter are construction of laboratories, 
National Bureau of Standards; export control program, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; land acquisition and other construction projects for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; and a reduction in requirements for the 
seventeenth decennial census. ) 

While every effort has been made to keep expenses down, there have been 
increases later specified in detail in several of the bureaus and in particular in 
the Civil Aaeronautics Administration, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Weather Bureau. These, as well as funds required for two new important 
censuses and the Tongass Forest highways, will be discussed later in this state- 
ment. 

You realize, of course, that these requests for 1952 have been scrutinized in 
three successive budgetary reviews, first by the bureau chiefs, secondly, by me 
and my staff, and thirdly, by the Bureau of the Budget. A sincere and thought- 
ful effort has been made to restrict from the budget all items which are not 
clearly essential in this critical mobilization period. Basically, the 1952 request 
reflects a stabilizing, and in some cases a cutting back, of the Department’s 
programs to the level considered truly essential to meet the realistic needs of 
the mobilization period. In a few instances, as indicated, small increases are 
requested to meet compelling military or related needs. In light of the proba- 
ble extent of this mobilization period, I am not sure but that we may have in- 
sisted upon certain economies which time will prove to be imprudent. I want 
you to know, however, that I support the President’s budgetary request for the 
Department without qualification. Members of my staff and I stand ready 
to provide to your committee whatever information you may deem helpful in 
satisfying you as to the merits of this request. 

It may be helpful to the committee if I comment a little more specifically on 
each of the bureaus or offices of the Department, in the order that they appear 
in the budget. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Later I will explain in detail but I wish to say at this point that the mobiliza- 
tion program placed a tremendous burden on the Office of the Secretary. I gave 
that program much of my personal attention. My staff and I have given con- 
siderable time and effort to the establishment and administration of the Na- 
tional Production Authority and to other activities connected with defense. 

In addition, there have been certain major administrative developments in the 
Office of the Secretary. As required by Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, there 
has been established the Office of Under Secretary for Transportation. The 
President from time to time had indicated his intent to depend upon the Secretary 
of Commerce for general policy coordination and leadership over the transporta- 
tion activities of the executive branch. To this end, Reorganization Plan No. 
21 created the new under secretaryship and thus formally provided a firm foun- 
dation for coordinating the Government’s, and particularly the Department’s 
transportation programs, In line with Reorganization Plan No, 21 of 1950, a 
new Office of Transportation has been established to provide the Under Secre- 
tary for Transportation with technical assistance. Initially, this office embraces 
the present transportation staff of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, augmented by a few newly created positions. This staff is attempting 
both to continue the most important transportation functions of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and to aid in the planning and coordination 
of Government-wide transportation policies. In addition, the office is assisting 
the Under Secretary in his responsibilities for recommending allocations of 
materials to the National Production Authority for transportation programs, and 
also in his responsibilies with respect to controls over air and ocean shipping. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that on a gross appropriation basis, the transpor- 
tation bureau of the Department for 1952 are requesting more than 90 percent 
of the funds for the entire Department. This serves to further point up the 
necessity for adequate and competent departmental staff in this field. 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 5, practically all of those powers and func- 
tional responsibilities heretofore residing in various offices and bureaus of the 
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Department were transferred to the Secretary of Commerce with authority to 
redelegate them or transfer them within the Department as he deems appropri- 
ate. Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 also required establishment of the 
position of Assistant Secretary for Administration, to which we have appointed 
Mr. Clarence H. Osthagen, here present. 

The establishment of these new offices and positions requires some personnel 
increase. The small number of transportation economists requested for the 
new Office of Transportation is urgently needed to permit minimum coverage of 
the extensive and varied transportation programs of the Department and else- 
where in the Government. With the transfer into the Department of the Mari- 
time Administration, a whole new set of difficult policy, program, and adminis- 
trative problems was added to the responsibilities of my office. There are also 
the additional staff responsibilities created by the establishment of the National 
Production Authority. It should be evident from this expansion of the Depart- 
ment that our 1951 budget was not sufficient to enable us to cope with these 
responsibilities, which are being met through internal adjustments of personnel 
and funds. This matter needs to be recognized and rectified in our budget for 
1952. 

OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Although we all appreciate the significance of science and technology to busi- 
ness, the budget for the Office of Technical Services does not contemplate full 
implementation at this time of the new enactment authorizing a clearing house 
for the collection and dissemination of scientific, technical, and engineering in- 
formation. It is hoped that in the future we may more fully meet the intent 
of the Congress on this matter; however, for the present I have directed a con- 
centration of existing operations upon basic scientific and technical services 
which bear a direct and immediate relationship to the present emergency. 

In line with the recommendations of the National Inventors Council and its 
greatly increased workload, we are requesting that the staff operations support- 
ing this council be increased to insure effective application of our inventive 
talents to national defense. Funds are also requested for the acquisition and 
maintenance of foreign patents on significant inventions owned by the Govern- 
ment. This task was recently assigned to the Department by the Government 

*atents Administrator. These activities of the Office require an additional 
amount of $75,000. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The Bureau of the Census is requesting an appropriation of $18,520,000 which 
is $16,987,000 less than the $35,507,000 appropriated for the current fiscal year. 
The reduction is entirely related to the seventeenth decennial census which is 
moving to the final stages of tabulation and publication of data. 

The Bureau is planning to maintain an effective program of current surveys 
and is even now furnishing data important to the newly established defense 
agencies. It is also completing as rapidly as possible the seventeenth decennial 
census so that this wealth of information on our people, our agricultural re- 
sources, and housing facilities will be available. 

In addition, the Bureau will undertake the 1952 Census of Governments, and 
Censuses of Business, Transportation, Manufactures and Minerals Industries, 
which will provide data essential to our defense program. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


The estimate of requirements for the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
been developed with particular emphasis on strengthening those aeronautical 
services which contribute directly to the national defense. In the development 
of the estimate, careful consideration has been given to the need for continuing 
only those services that are essential under the operating conditions anticipated 
during fiscal year 1952. 

The estimate for salaries and expenses would provide a net: increase of $4,- 
800,000. This is the minimum amount required (1) for operating throughout 
1952 those authorized facilities and services which were made operative during 
the course of 1951; (2) for operating those authorized facilities and services 
which will become operative during 1952; (3) for additional services specifically 
requested by the Department of Defense; and (4) for mandatory salary in- 
creases. 
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The request for establishing air navigation facilities is composed of $25,150,- 
000 for new program, plus $12,000,000 for the liquidation of contract authority. 
The program proposed for 1952 will provide approximately $11,000,000 for con- 
tinued implementation of the system being maintained and expanded toward the 
objective of a common civilian-military system of air navigation facilities. This 
system, as you know, was endorsed by industry and by the civil and military 
parts of the Government on the basis of recommendations of the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics in its Special Committee Report No. 31. 

Consistent with the President’s policy with regard to the amount of funds 
allocated to public works, the estimate for the Feedral-aid airport program has 
been held to $24,000,000, plus $30,000,000 for liquidation of contract authority. 
Under this level of operation, it is planned that grant-in-aid offers for airport 
construction will be restricted generally to those major air terminals and sites 
having particular usefulness in the national defense program. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The budget for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which is presented for the first 
time as a single appropriation, requests an increase of approximately $1,100,000 
to meet military and other compelling requirements. The reactivation of naval 
vessels and air operations requires increased funds for processing completed 
survey data and issuing charts. The strategic importance of Alaska and the 
Arctic requires acceleration of hydrographic, topograpic, and geodetic control 
work in these areas to the extent of about’ $500,000 as a part of the 5-year pro- 
gram planned and approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mandatory pay in- 
creases largely account for the further additional funds required. 

The existing facilities of the Bureau are inadequate to meet the demands of 
the Navy and the Air Force. In the present emergency, the backlog of nautical 
charts has increased 300 percent and aeronautical 20 percent. In the first 6 
months of the current fiscal year, there has been an increase of 136 percent in 
distribution of nautical charts and 106 percent in special aeronautical charts. 

An immediate problem is faced in the Bureau by reason of the 75 percent in- 
crease over the past 6 months in the cost of chart paper and the increased 
demands for maps by the defense agencies. The supply of chart paper on hand 
has been reduced to a critical stage. An urgently needed supplemental request 
for 1951 is being submitted for your consideration. In addiiton, there has been 
an upward revision in the President's original request for 1952. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


The fiscal year 1951 appropriation for departmental salaries and expenses of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was $5,150,000. However, of 
this amount, $1,250,000 was placed in reserve. This reduction was made as a 
result of the transfer of the industry and commodity work to the National Pro- 
duction Authority. The 1952 request of $3,339,000 will allow for operations in 
1952 at approximately the same level as in 1951 for the activities and: functions 
remaining in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The Bureau's 
programs are designed to meet the special needs of business and Government 
during this period of economic mobilization. 

One further administrative development has been the modification and, in 
some respects, strengthening of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
A major step in this connection was the consolidation into one unit of all of the 
commodity specialists in the various offices of the bureau. However, when the 
National Production Authority was established with a broad charter of re- 
sponsibilities in relation to domestic commerce and industry, the entire staff 
of commodity specialists was transferred to the National Production Authority. 
Financially, this transfer provided a savings of $1,250,000 for 1951 and a further 
savings of $525,000 in the request for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for 1952. Notwithstanding this transfer of commodity specialists for 
the emergency period, I plan to bring together the four or five separate offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce into a more closely knit 
bureau under a single bureau director. 

The Field Office Service appropriation for 1951 was $2,155,000; of which 
amount $50,000 was placed in reserve. The requested $2,130,000 for 1952 pro- 
vides for an increase over 1951 to permit the continuance of the procurement 
program begun during the current fiscal year. Under this program the Depart- 
ment of Commerce consolidates synopses of invitations to bid approved by the 
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Department of Defense and the General Services Administration. This enables 
the Department to speed procurement information to key points throughout the 
country to give all American businessmen equal opportunity to compete for 
military and civilian procurement. 


PATENT OFFICE 


The estimate requested for the Patent Office provides for continuing at about 
the same level of operations as authorized for 1951. Provision is made for 
additional funds to meet printing and reproduction requirements related to 
increased patent issues, and for a portion of the increased cost of within-grade 
salary advancements and salary adjustments for examiners. 

Continuation of the present level of operation for 1952 will effect further 
liquidation of the huge backlog of over 200,000 patent applications. In 1952 
it is expected to reduce the number pending by about 26,000, making the fourth 
successive year in which the disposals have exceeded new applications. The 
backlog of over 30,000 applications for trade-mark registration is being reduced 
at the rate of about 7,000 per year. 

It is not necessary to emphasize here the value of the patent system to a 
mobilization economy. However, I would like to underline the fact that the 
Patent Office is very much alert to new inventions which might be used for 
defense purposes, and also that it is vigilant in taking the necessary measures 
to assure the security of inventions which might prove harmful to the defense 
effort if made available to the public. 

Fees for filing of applications, issue of patents, sale of patent and trade-mark 
copies, and other services furnished by the Office are estimated to produce 
$6,000,000 in revenue during 1952. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The estimates of appropriations of the Bureau of Public Roads provide funds 
for the road programs authorized in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts. The latest 
act (Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950) provides for continuing and enlarging 
the highway program now being carried on in cooperation with the States in 
accordance with the provisions of the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1944 and 
1948. 

A highway system including urban arterials and connecting access roads for 
defense establishments adequate for the movement of military personnel, equip- 
ment, and supplies is essential to military requirements. The critical deficien- 
cies in our highway system need correcting as a part of our national defense 
program. Thousands of miles need reconstruction or replacement to serve ade- 
quately civilian transportation services directly connected with the military 
effort and in support of ancillary civilian activities. 

Estimates for Federal-aid highway programs reflect cash requirements to reim- 
burse the States for the Federal pro rata of work accomplished under Federal- 
aid authorizations. The estimate for Federal-aid postwar highways covers the 
remainder of the 1950 authorization and part of the 1951 authorization. 

The estimate for elimination of grade crossings is the remainder of the authori- 
zation for this work. 

The estimate for forest highways provide funds for the survey and construe- 
tion of projects on the forest highway system in accordance with the provisions 
and authorizations of the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1948 and 1950. Improve- 
ment of forest highways, particularly in the Western States, is essential to the 
production of timber and for through traffic on the main highways. The esti- 
mates include for the first time an item for improvement of forest highways in the 
Tongass National Forest in southeastern Alaska. Forest highways in these areas 
require reconstruction to take care of the increased population and traffic in 
connection with the establishment of pulp mills and other industries in south- 
eastern Alaska. 

The war and emergency damage program in Hawaii will be completed in 1952 
and the estimate for the budget year provides funds for liquidation of contract 
authority that was granted in 1948. 

The second supplemental estimate for 1951 appropriated $4,000,000 for resump- 
tion of work on the Inter-American Highway. The regular estimates provide for 
continuing the survey and construction of the highway with special emphasis 
toward the completion of the route through the present impassable gaps. 
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NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The estimates for the National Bureau of Standards contemplate the con- 
tinuation of operations slightly below the present level. While the funds re- 
quested are the same as the amounts available for the current year, it will be 
necessary to reduce the program in order to provide funds to cover within-grade 
salary promotions and increased costs of materials, supplies, and equipment. 

Under the appropriation, “Construction of laboratories,’ there is a request 
for $3,915,000. This amount is necessary to liquidate contract authorizations 
approved in the current year for the construction of the radio laboratory at 
Boulder, Colo. 

Progress in industrial technology and in science depends upon accurate 
measurements and knowledge of the basic properties of materials. The Bureau 
is performing an indispensable service and I feel that no further reduction 
should be made in these appropriations. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


The Weather Bureau is confronted with greatly expanded requirements to 
meet urgent military and defense needs. To maintain the minimum standard 
of service for this purpose requires additional funds (qa) to carry out our part 
in international cooperation; (0) to improve or expand certain domestic serv- 
ices; and (c) to effect pay adjustments required by law. Specifically, it is 
imperative that the Bureau provide forecast service for international aviation 
at Guam, establish a skeleton weather service for the Trust Territories of 
the Pacific Ocean, increase the number of upper-air soundings over the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and join with the Canadians in obtaining more adequate 
meteorological information in strategic northern Canada and the Arctic. 

To meet domestic requirements, the Bureau must extend fire-weather fore- 
cast and warning service to our more critical timber areas in the Southern 
States. In addition, it must establish two weather stations to provide aviation 
weather service in the congested New York and Chicago area. Funds are 
required also to operate a pilot project to test the effectiveness of facsimile 
equipment for weather chart transmission, and to grant the mandatory within- 
grade and classification salary adjustments. 

Among other activities entitled to reference is the operation of the regional 
offices. Many months ago I suggested the desirability of consolidation so far as 
possible of departmental activities in the field. There are practical limits to 
this which we recognize. We have, however, made definite progress in this 
area and I can safely say we are rendering today a more extended service per 
employee than ever before in the history of the Department. 

The recent mobilization set-up whose objective is to establish regional activities 
in 13 areas of the country is based primarily upon the divisions set up by the 
Department of Commerce. We have in all cases coordinated with other agencies 
in an effort to carry out the Presidential directive establishing uniform regional 
boundaries for defense activities and we feel that our efforts are meeting with 
definite success, 








SPHCIAL FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES 


In summarizing to you the various activities and the appropriation require- 
ments therefor, I have tended to avoid reference to work which the Department 
has been doing for other Federal agencies, State governments, and governments 
of other countries with funds provided by those entities. I wish to point up 
these special functions and services. 

The Office of Technical Services assists the ECA in its program of technical 
assistance to Marshall plan countries by providing reference and inquiry service 
on industrial problems, a digest and abstract service on articles appearing 
in technical and scientific publications, training films, and technical publications 
for scientific libraries. 

The Census Bureau provides many special reports and tabulations to agencies 
concerned with national defense. Examples of the more important activities 
of this type are export and import compilations for the Department of the Army 
and the Economic Cooperation Administration ; studies on the mobility of labor 
for the Department of the Air Force; special statistics on housing for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; tabulations for the Federal Civil Defense 
Agency for use in determining methods for evaluating air raid shelter needs. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Administration performs various activities on a reim- 
bursable basis for other Government agencies and, to a small degree, for munici- 
palities and foreign countries. During fiscal year 1951 these activities cover 
the following items: 

For the Navy Department, CAA conducts fire tests on aircraft, and research 
on aircraft design for aircraft fire protection; constructs, maintains, and op- 
erates air navigation facilities and air traffic control services; conducts reloca- 
tion of a radio range; procures cable and air navigation equipment; conducts 
a visibility study program; installs equipment to convert certain circuits to 
radioteletype ; performs research concerning effects of wind blasts by explosive 
decomposure and flight checking of air navigation facilities. 

For the Air Force, CAA conducts a fire test program on aircraft and provides 
services in the procurement of air navigation facilities. 

CAA is furnishing the General Services Administration with steam and 
electricity for other Government agencies located at the Washington National 
Airport. 

CAA is training some nationals of Venezuela and Japan in aircraft com- 
munications, and in the maintenance and use of air navigation facilities. 

For the Economic Cooperation Administration, the CAA conducts the training 
of foreign nationals in aircraft communications, air navigation facilities, and 
air traffic control operations; conducts technical missions to foreign countries 
in connection with airport, air navigation facility and air traffic control opera- 
tions; and constructs and rehabilitates airport and air navigation facilities 
and the procurement of required equipment for such operations. 

For the State Department, the CAA furnishes technical assistance to un- 
developed areas in connection with airport and air navigation facilities and 
conducts training of foreign nationals in aricraft communications, and in the 
maintenance and use of air traffic control operations. 

In addition to the foregoing, the CAA is presently furnishing certain activities 
and procuring specialized equipment for the military agencies in connection 
with the defense pregram. 

The Coast and Geodetie Survey complies and reproduces special nautical and 
aeronautical charts for the Departments of the Navy and the Air Force ; compiles 
and reproduces post route maps for the Post Office Department; compiles hydro- 
graphic data to be incorporated in topographic maps produced by the Depart- 
ments of Interior and the Army; establishes geodetic control for the three 
Departments of Defense, and computes and adjusts foreign triangulation data 
for the Department of the Army; made special geodetic surveys in connection 
with the reconstruction of the White House for the General Services Administra- 
tion; makes special tide and current reports for the Departments of the Navy 
and the Army; makes both field and office magnetic and seismological studies 
for the Department of the Air Force, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and compiles magnetie charts of the world for the De- 
partment of the Navy; trains foreign surveyors and engineers under the inter- 
national program of the Department of State; and prepares and reproduces 
nrany other cartographic products of a special nature for the Government Print- 
ing Office and other Federal departments. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cooperates with the State 
Department in international development programs by providing training for 
foreign research technicians in methods of estimating national income and gross 
national product and balance of international payments. This Bureau also com- 
piles for the State Departmet data on American foreign investments. For the 
Department of the Air Force the Bureau conducts special studies of manufac- 
turing industries. Under the point 4 program the Bureau develops background 
information by which prospective investors may determine possibilities of 
establishing successful foreign enterprises in specific foreign countries. 

In addition to administration of highway programs for which funds are 
directly appropriated to the Bureau of Public Roads, the Bureau is responsible 
for direct supervision of a considerable volume of highway work with funds 
transferred from other Federal agencies. On this class of work the Bureau 
makes surveys, prepares plans, and supervises construction. Work of this nature 
includes construction of major forest development roads for the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture; improvement of national park highways and 
parkways in cooperation with the national Park Service, and an extensive pro- 
gram of road improvements in Alaska under an interbureau agreement with the 
Alaska Road Commission of the Department of the Interior. Foreign programs 
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for highway improvements and assistance are carried on in the Philippine 
Islands and Turkey with funds transferred from the State Department and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, respectively. In the Philippine Islands, 
highways and bridges damaged or destroyed during the war are being recon- 
structed in cooperation with the Philippine Government. For Turkey an ex- 
tensive procurement program of road construction and maintenance equipment 
is being conducted, together with a training program in Turkey for their high- 
way personnel at all levels. The Bureau of Public Roads has also been very 
active in the construction of the Inter-American Highway. 

Most of the work performed by the National Bureau of Standards for other 
agencies is done for the Department of Defense. Major work for the Army 
includes developmental research and construction of fuzes for guided missiles, 
development of optical fire-control equipment, and research on blood-plasma sub- 
stitutions, For the Air Force the Bureau provides mathematical-computation 
services on the high-speed electronic computer, development of radiac instru- 
mentation and temperature-sensing instruments, and research on the mechanical 
properties of aircraft metals. Navy projects include development of electronic 
instruments, materials, and equipment, research and development on electronic- 
instrumentation, electronic-computation services, radar and radiosonde research, 
and developmental research on optical glass. In addition to providing electronic- 
computation services for the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bureau has assisted 
in development of equipment needed in construction of liquefier plants and 
eonducted research on the properties and structures of materials used in nuclear- 
energy studies. Other important projects include research on dental materials 
for the Army, the Air Force, and the Veterans’ Administration; radio-wave- 
propagation research for the Air Navigation Development Board; research on 
structure and properties of synthetic rubber for the Office of Rubber Reserve, and 
research on corrosion-resistance of metals for the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics. 

The Weather Bureau performs statistical and climatological services, research, 
technical assistance, and data gathering for outside agencies. Projects for the 
Navy include a study to relate temparature inversion of certain areas in Asia to 
the quality of radio transmission, obtaining from the Dutch Government records 
of marine weather for use in improving pilot charts and marine intelligence, and 
providing summaries of weather data gathered by merchant-marine vessels of all 
nations. Research is conducted on the significance of lower atmosphere to 
Atomic Energy Commission programs and public health. Comprehensive storm 
studies are made and hydroclimatic data are collected for the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation for use in planning construction of dams, flood- 
control works, and irrigation projects. Investigations for Air Navigation Devel- 
opment Board provide basic information for improvement of aviation-traffic- 
control facilities. Historical Northern Hemisphere weather maps are being pre- 
pared for the Air Forces and Navy for use in planning. Upper-air observations 
are taken for the Air Force at Wake Island and at Hilo, T. H., to supply weather 
intelligence for military aircraft. Technical assistance is rendered to various 
nations under ECA and State Department programs. Personnel have been 
assigned to Greece and Venezuela to advise regarding establishment of meteoro- 
logical programs, and a group of Turkish meteorologists are being trained in 
United States meteorological methods. 

Among the services which the Maritime Administration performs for other 
Government agencies are the conversion, repair, and activation of vessels for 
the Navy; the operation of vessels for ECA and other national-interest programs ; 
the husband of vessels for the Export-Import Bank; the storage of grain abcard 
reserve fleet vessels for the Commodity Credit Corporation; the restoration of the 
Norfolk terminal for account of the Army and Navy; and the microfilming of 
ship-construction plans for the Navy. In addition, the Administration compiles 
shipping data for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization ; and furnishes training 
to Filipino prospective ships officers, as authorized by the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946. It will interest you to know that 130 Victory cargo ships were 
repaired, activated, and delivered within 6 weeks for use in connection with the 
military campaign in Korea. 

There are other important activities which warrant mention. The Industry 
Evaluation Board is working on the industrial security program. The D part- 
ment’s Solicitor intervenes in ICC cases in connection with increase in freight 
rates. The Office of the Under Secretary for Transportation issues transporta- 
tion orders for the control of exports. 
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DEPARTMENT'S ROLE IN MOBILIZATION 


Here I would like to focus more sharply on the Department’s role and activi- 
ties in connection with the Government’s mobilization plans. 

In many respects one of the most significant administrative developments in 
the Department has been the delegation to the Secretary of broad allocation and 
priority responsibilities under the Defense Production Act. As an outgrowth 
of this, the National Production Authority has been established in the Department 
to carry out these responsibilities. No funds are requested in this budget for 
this work because funds are being provided from other sources to implement the 
Defense Production Act. However, I personally, together with members of my 
policy, legal, and administrative staffs, have given much time and effort to the 
establishment and administration of the NPA, as well as to the carrying on of 
Government-wide discussions and negotiations necessary to establish the De- 
partment’s role in the defense picture. The job of getting this new agency 
under way has been very demanding, but I can say honestly that since its 
establishment in September 1950 the National Production Authority has func- 
tioned and is functioning more effectively than did similar organizations after 
their first full year of operation in World War II. This is no accident. The 
Department possesses among its top staff many men who were active in the War 
Production Board during World War II. As soon as it was indicated that the 
President would ask for control powers and that at least some of them would 
come to the Department of Commerce, I put these men to work. 

In almost continuous session over a period of several weeks, this group of 
permanent Department employees developed a program for attacking the material 
controls problems of our mobilization effort. That the program they developed 
was sound is demonstrated by the wholehearted cooperation of top-level business- 
men in effectuating it and by the willingness of such outstanding administrators 
as William H. Harrison and Manly Fleischmann to supervise the National Pro- 
duction Authority operation. 

Moreover, I was able to make immediate and efficient use of the industry and 
commodity organization of the Department by transferring the personnel in this 
area en bloe from the Office of Industry and Commerce to the National Production 
Authority. The Department was able to get a fast start on the details of oper- 
ating a system of controls and of assuring the most equitable distribution of 
materials. 

In my judgment, this experience proves the logic of handling the allocation 
and control of materials in the Department of Commerce. Without the Depart- 
ment’s staff and without the Department’s organization, the immediate and suc- 
cessful operation of the National Production Authority would have been greatly 
delayed. It is an excellent illustration of the way in which the Department 
‘an meet the challenge of new and important problems especially as they affect 
businessmen and the whole structure of business. 

This summary description of what the Department did regarding NPA is 
simply an introduction to what I have to say regarding the Department’s role 
and activities in the Government’s mobilization plans in general. 

As you may know, the various parts of the Department have participated 
actively and constructively in the development of the Government’s industrial 
mobilization plans. In connection with this early mobilization planning, and 
as developments in Korea have compelled accelerated mobilization. I have given 
much thought to the proper role of the Department during this period. Of one 
fact I have never had any doubt. The functions of the Department should be 
continually reexamined as to their current essentiality, so as to assure that no 
activity outmoded in size or purpose will be permitted to continue unchanged 
on a semiautomatic basis. I believe it is the clear responsibility of each Govern- 
ment executive to redirect his activities toward the emergency at hand and to 
strip away nonessentials. Beyond this, I want this committee to know how 
the programs and responsibilities of the Department relate specifically to the 
current mobilization period. 

We are all aware that the current mobilization period is quite different from 
a period of all-out preparation for an immediate 5-or 4-year war. We must be 
prepared militarily and economically for a sudden all-out attack. At the same 
time, however, we must build up our military and economic capacity on such a 
stable basis that we can sustain a state of maximum readiness for a decade or 
more. It is in the light of this need for immediate and long-range military and 
economic potential that the Department’s programs should be scrutinized. Con- 
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sistent with this, I have asked myself three questions. First, to what extent do 
Department programs contribute directly to the current military mobilization? 
Second, to what extent do Department programs contribute to the economic 
mobilization of the economy? Third, to what extent do Department programs 
contribute to the strengthening of the economy? I will briefly discuss these 
questions in reverse order. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD STRENGTHENING THE ECONOMY 


I am aware that many of the peacetime programs of the Government will 
have to go by the board in times such as these. However, I feel strongly that 
the curtailment of peacetime activities should be sufficiently selective to avoid 
arbitrary reductions in those programs that would clearly bolster the economy 
to meet the demands of mobilization. Many of the Department’s regular activi- 
ties contribute directly to the strengthening of our basic economy, which is one 
of the primary mobilization objectives. 

To describe how the programs of the various bureaus of the Department 
strengthen the economy would necessitate summary descriptions of practically 
all of the Department’s programs and thus duplicate information furnished to 
you on previous occasions. In conducting the Nation’s patent and trade-mark 
operations the Patent Office is perforiming an essential service in maintaining 
and strengthening our economy. The collection, analysis, and interpretation of 
economic and technical data by the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and the Office of Technical Services are certainly major 
contributions toward strengthening the economy. The development by the 
National Bureau of Standards of accurate scientific measurements and knowl- 
edge of basic properties of materials, constitutes an indispensable contribution 
to industrial technology and science. The Department’s programs for encourag- 
ing ocean shipping, fostering of air commerce, and developing the Nation’s high- 
way system are unchallenged means of strengthening the economy. Similarly, 
the promotion by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of safe and expeditious navi- 
gation on the sea and in the air serves to build a stronger economy. The 
meteorological services of the Weather Bureau strengthen the economy by con- 
tributing to national productiveness in foodstuffs, and to the operating efficiency 
of industry, transportation and other major branches of the economy. In view 
of the need to build up the economy on a stable basis and increase its economic 
resources, I am convinced that the budget before you is a necessary one and one 
which merits your support. 


CONTRIBUTIONS IN MOBILIZATION OF THE ECONOMY 


In terms of the effects and threatened effects on the lives of our citizens, we 
see about us innumerable signs that modern warfare requires mobilization of the 
total economy. This husbanding and redirecting of our economic potential has 
a priority ranking very near to that of our military effort. Indeed, a sharp 
line cannot be drawn between the military and economic mobilization of the 
Nation. The basic job of economic mobilization is to make the most ad- 
vantageous use of our economic resources. Against this background, we must 
examine the various functions of the Department with specific reference to their 
contributions to the immediate mobilization of the economy. 

In order to make the most advantageous use of our economic resources, we 
must approach the problem systematically. This necessitates reliable informa- 
tion as to the nature and magnitude of these resources. In view of the fact 
that mobilization requirements almost inevitably exceed economic resources, 
this type of information has much greater value in time of mobilization or war 
than in time of peace. Newly established economic defense agencies begin to 
look immediately for a firm statistical foundation upon which to plan and carry 
out their emergency economic responsibilities. It is in this realistic framework 
that we begin to see the vital role that must be played by the Census Bureau in 
our current economic mobilization. 

The Census Bureau under Dr. Peel’s alert leadership is rapidly gearing itself 
to provide an effective program of current surveys, and is already furnishing 
data important to the newly established defense agencies. The Bureau is com- 
pleting the seventeenth Decennial Census as rapidly as possible so that this 
wealth of information will be available. The 1952 census of governments and 
the censuses of the business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral in- 
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dustries will undoubtedly be among the most significant ever taken by the 
Census Bureau because of their extensive use in connection with the problems 
of industrial mobilization. During World War II the Bureau furnished data 
on an extensive basis to most of the war agencies, and fortunately most of the 
Bureau’s wartime key personnel have remained. As a result we have this 
experience as an invaluable aid in assessing the probable needs for census data 
now and in the future. The Bureau is being reoriented rapidly to fulfill its 
responsibilties in economic mobilization. 

In adidtion to the basic data supplied by the Census Bureau, those officials 
and agencies making the critical economic decisions in this mobilization period 
must have the benefit of comprehensive measures of national economic changes, 
During World War II the Office of Business Economics in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce was the agency in the Government which gaged changes 
in the national income and in the gross national product. Right now, these 
economic measures are being used widely and intensively by the Military Estab- 
lishment and the emergency agencies of the Government. In the international 
field, the Office of Business Economics records and publishes the balance of 
international payments of the United States. This record is a basic means for 
measuring the consequences and success of our foreign programs, including the 
Marshall plan, and for determining the optimum extent of our suport to our 
allies in the struggle against Communist expansion. 

A further contribution of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
towar economic mobilization is made by the Office of International Trade. In 
time of war or nearwar, our export trade becomes the means whereby friendly 
and neutral countries receive enough of our national production to aid them in 
performing roles that are consistent with our objectives. At the same time 
export controls constitute our best assurance that unfriendly countires do not 
obtain war-making potential from the United States. I have described earlier 
how the commodity specialists of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce were transferred to the National Production Authority with resulting 
reductions in Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce fund requirements. 

The Office of Technical Services is another Bureau contributing direct to eco- 
nomie mobilization. Operations of this Office have been analyzed and recast to 
speed industrial development through prompt determination of new technical 
ideas emanating from research in both Government and private laboratories. 
The ultimate objective is the translation of these ideas into improved industrial 
items and processes. In addition to providing information to firms facing pro- 
duction problems, this Office also supplies the staff for the National Inventors 
Council, which made vital contributions in World War II and since June has 
been faced with large increases in its work. 

In the vital job of economic mobilization, the economic programs of the De- 
partment of Commerce provide indispensable contributions. The chief of these 
bureaus are alert to current needs and have reshaped their programs to provide 
assistance on an efficient as well as responsive basis. 


DIRECT CONTRIBUTIONS TO MILITARY MOBILIZATION 


Without question military mobilization has the highest program priority. The 
1952 program of the Coast and Geodetie Survey illustrates how the so-called 
peacetime bureaus of the Department are contributing directly to the Nation’s 
military mobilization. As Admiral Studds will tell you, the 1952 programs for 
this Bureau were prepared in close consultation with the agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. These agencies fully support the programs. The expansion of 
hydrographic, topographic, and geodetic control in the strategically important 
areas of Alaska and the Arctic was urged by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The pro- 
duction of nautical and aeronautical charts has had to be increased to meet the 
largely military demand which has increased from 7,800,000 in 1950 to an esti- 
mated 15,000,000 in 1952. The general program of this Bureau to promote safe 
and expeditious navigation on the sea and in the air has been adjusted during 
the current year as well as 1952 to meet the urgent requirements of the armed 
services. 

The immediate essentiality of the Federal airways system to both domestic and 
overseas military flying is well understood by this coramittee. Particularly during 
a sustained period of mobilization as at present, the common military-civilian 
system of navigation and landing aids sponsored by the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics, demonstrates its value to this country. The Nation 
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should be grateful to your committee for providing encouragement in the develop- 
ment of this system under the resourceful leadership of the former Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Mr. Rentzel. The new Administrator 
of CAA, Mr. Nyrop, had extensive experience in the Air Forces during the last 
war, and he has already achieved in substantial measure the reorientation of 
CAA to fulfill the increased emphasis on military flying. A noteworthy ex- 
ample, is the splendid assistance rendered by CAA in expediting the Korean 
airlift. The CAA, at the behest of this committee, has stripped away a number 
of less essential services. Increases in funds for 1952 are requested largely for 
the operation of newly installed facilities authorized by Congress and vital to 
continued safety in air navigation. Emphasis is being placed also upon regula- 
tion of air traffic from a security standpoint. Plans now in effect have been 
worked out with the military and coordinated with civilian aviation interests. 
Despite increasing demands for services, strictest economy has guided the formu- 
lation of the 1952 program for the development, establishment, and operation of 
air navigation and landing aids, as well as the provision of airport facilities 
and other programs of CAA. In substantial measure the CAA budget for 1952 
is a military budget, since military as well as as civil aviation depends upon 
air navigation services available through CAA facilities. 

The military forces place a very high priority on the regular weather reporting 
and forecasting of the Weather Bureau. Military aviation is increasing its 
demands for meteorological services to guide the planning of flight operations 
and to provide advice to pilots in the air as to safest flight levels. Conserva- 
tion groups and the United States Forest Service are urging more weather data 
for the protection of our timber from forest fires. This budget includes requests 
for such obviously military requirements as additional meteorological services 
in the general area of Guam, increased upper air soundings at ocean stations, 
and the maintenance of stations in the far northern part of Canada and the high 
Arctic. 

Although we are inclined to think of our system of highways in this country as 
civil facilities, a closer study of highway utility, particularly during a mobiliza- 
tion period, reveals strong military importance. A highway system including 
urban arterials and connecting access roads for defense establishments for the 
movement of military personel, equipment, and supplies is essential to military 
requirements. The critical deficiencies in our highway system need correcting as 
an inherent part of our national defense program. 

In the current, potentially long mobilization period, military agencies have 
increased greatly their emphasis on technical research and testing. This tech- 
nical development together with efficient production is counted on to offset the 
overwhelming numbers of soldiers available to those nations threatening the 
freedom of the United States and our allies. The immediate availability 
of the technical equipment and manpower of the Bureau of Standards is a 
very real military asset. I could searecely begin to identify the direct and in- 
direct contributions being made by this Bureau to our military effort. 

In many respects the most dramatie direct aid to the Nation’s military efforts 
is that provided by the Maritime Administration, the newest bureau of the 
Department. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which is the basic legislative 
authority for this bureau, sets forth its fundamental responsibility to conduct 
its activities toward the end of aiding in national defense. Financial aid in 
the construction and operation of the United States merchant ships, the main- 
tenance cf the reserve fleet, the maintenance of reserve shipyards and terminals, 
the training of seagoing personnel, and the construction of prototype vessels— 
all of these regular maritime functions are aimed at helping solve the logistics 
of ocean shipping in the event of war. 

The Korean outbreak began shortly after the transfer of this bureau into the De- 
partment, and since that time the emphasis in the Maritime Administration has 
shifted to immediate mobilization demands. Without going into detail at this 
time, I think you should know that 130 Victory cargo ships were repaired, 
activated, and delivered within 6 weeks for use in connection with the military 
campaign in Korea. Also, a new type of high-speed cargo vessel has been 
designed which offers greater security against modern war risks and which is 
suitable for conversion to attack transports and other naval auxiliaries. A 
program for the construction of up to 50 of these vessels is now under way. 
Beyond this, a substantial part of the maritime staff in conjunction with indus- 
try representatives is participating in the development of the administrative 
structure needed to assure that vessels and seagoing personnel will be avail- 
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able in sufficient numbers and at reasonable rates to meet military and other 
national shipping requirements. Certain basic work is also being accomplished 
in connection with the establishment of the Western Hemisphere allied pool 
of ships under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that it is in the national interest for the 
Department to be permitted to continue its realistic contributions toward 
military mobilization, toward economic mobilization, and toward the essential 
strengthening of the economy for a long period of maximum readiness. The 
programs of this Department I believe contribute greatly toward a stable 
strengthening of our economy. Officials of the Department invite your inquiries 
concerning these programs so that you may have a first-hand understanding of 
our efforts during this emergency period. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Sawyer. The statement has first undertaken to discuss 
the changes that have gone on in the Department, and certain things 
which we have undertaken to do with reference to adjustments based 
on the reorganization plans. 

I pointed out that by reason of the diversity of the agencies involved 
in the Department of Commerce it is not easy or even possible to 
apply uniform programs to those agencies, nor to switch from one 
to the other, as I was permitted to do, with very large groups of 
employees. - I mention two or three where adjustments have been 
made, and others which are contemplated. 

I would like, if I may, to read on page 5 what is said with reference 
to the general matter of savings accomplished in the Department. 

It is not unreasonable to ask what has been accomplished in the way of 
actual savings of the taxpayers’ money. It is impossible, of course, to appraise 
this problem or answer this question without proper allowance for additional 
functions and additional routine work which have been added at the discretion 
of the Congress or the President. I might mention in that connection that we 
have already chronicled savings in excess of $8 million since the first of fiscal 
year 1950. Some of these savings have been diverted to urgent emergency pro- 
grams such as the Civil Aeronautics Administration Korean airlift operation 
and the Maritime Administration’s reactivation of ships from the reserve fleet, 


while still other savings went in as part of the $21 million impounded under 
section 1214 of the General Appropriations Act. 


The various bureaus and offices of the Department of Commerce have cooper- 
ated splendidly with departmental leadership in our management-improvement 
program which we anticipate will pay increasing dividends for some time to 
come, 

Then I have specifically outlined the savings to which I refer, which 
we will not undertake to review. I think they are an indication of the 
fact that we have tried energetically to actually cut down the normal 
expense of operation of the Department. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, Mr. Secretary, the Congress had a little to 
do with this saving, also, did it not? 

Secreary Sawyer. I mentioned that. I would say they perhaps had 
a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at this list on page 6. It appears that a 
considerable part of it was as a result of the action of Congress. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I have no desire to claim more credit than 
I should. Perhaps I should put it this way: We are endeavoring to 
cooperate with your committee and the Congress in accomplishing 
savings. 

Mr. Rooney. I will say this one thing: You have cooperated in the 
matter of elimination of sex perverts in the Department, and co- 
operated admirably. 
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Secretary Sawyer. I am delighted to hear you say that. There are 
not any in the Department now, so far as I know, and if you hear of 
any let me know. 

Mr. Rooney. That was a bad situation. Nothing had been done 
about it until last year. 

Secretary Sawyer. There is no question but what that was a very 
wise procedure to undertake, and we appreciate what you and your 
committee members did to help. 

I might mention one specific item which I refer to on page 7 here. 
This is on the Maritime. 

Development, testing, and accumulation of data on the preservation of the 
bottoms of vessels in the Reserve fleets by cathodic protection has been com- 
pleted but not yet installed pending approval of priorities on critical materials. 
This process will save approximately $1,900 per vessel per year. Based on 
present inventory, annual savings will be approximately $2,800,000. 

I refer to other efforts we have made. For instance, in connection 
with Public Roads, where we cut down the original request to $500 
million per year, which was eventually authorized. 

I point out that the Korean War, of course, has changed the direc- 
tion of our activities and placed the emphasis almost completely on 
mobilization. 

I refer to the fact that there were further cut-backs, and so forth. 

I discuss the question of the Secretary’s office, and point out that 
there has been a very great addition to the responsibility and activity 
in the Secretary’s oflice, due largely to the addition of the National 
Production Authority to the Department. 

I also point out, on page 13, that on a gross appropriation basis the 
transportation bureaus of the Department for 1952 are requesting more 
than 90 percent of the funds for the entire Department. That is the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Maritime, the CAA, and so forth. 

Then I call attention to the reduction in the appropriation for the 
Bureau of the Census by reason of the completion or the approaching 
completion of the decennial census. 

I discuss in detail the operations of the CAA, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

I point out in connection with the Coast and Geodetic Survey the 
terrific impact which comes from increased demands from the military 
services, and, of course, all the new ships which have been reactivated 
require a great deal in the way of charts which the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey must furnish. 

I would like, if I may, to call your attention to what is being accom- 
plished in the Patent Office, of which I am very proud. We are 
reducing the backlog of pending applications very drastically. We 
expect in the fiscal year 1952 that the number pending will be reduced 
by about 26,000, making the fourth successive year in which the dis- 
posals have exceeded new applications, 

Mr. Roonry. We have already heard testimony with regard to that, 
Mr. Secretary, and I would say it presents a wholesome picture. 

Secretary Sawyer. Do you not feel that quite a bit has been done? 
I think Mr. Marzall is entitled to great credit. 

Mr. Rooney. I certainly do. 

Secretary Sawyer. Then on the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Bureau of Standards I point out some of these things. 
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Mr. Rooney. As to the Bureau of Standards, what is the situation 
with regard to the Navy property at Corona ¢ 

Secretary Sawyer. They are moving ahead on it. I refer to it 
here, I think, briefly. 

I do not know that they have actually made their arrangements as 
to what portion of that property is to be used by Standards. I think 
Dr. Condon will be here to testify on that, if you want him. I do 
know they are working on it. 

Of course, the Boulder, Colo., laboratory is calling for $3,915,000. 
That is the one you know about, which went out there. 

I discuss the Weather Bureau. 

The balance of the statement is devoted to the contribution which 
specific bureaus and offices make to the defense effort and mobilization 
effort. 

Also, I call attention in some detail as to what is being done by 
Commerce agencies in assisting other agencies in the Government. 
I think that is a very interesting and proper thing to present to your 
committee, 

Now, as to mobilization, the final part of my statement deals with 
the Department’s role in mobilization. We will not undertake to go 
into detail on that. The actual appropriations, I believe, are not 
presented to your Committee at this time, but I think the money comes 
out of a special fund provided under the heading of defense. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


I would be glad, if you would care to have me do so, to tell you 
briefly what was done in organizing NPA, although we may have done 
that already. I am not sure. 

Mr. Rooney. I am also serving on the other committee. 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. But it may be that members of this subcommittee 
would like to hear about it, too. 

Secretary Sawyer. Were you at the meeting the other day when I 
testified ? 

Mr. Roonry. No; I was not. I was here at this committee hearing. 

Secretary Sawyer. I can just make a brief statement about it. 

Of course, it was fairly clear immediately after the war began that 
there would be need for controls of various kinds and it was fairly 
clear, also, that the control of critical materials would probably be 
assigned to the Department of Commerce, which was done. 

By reason of the fact that we have a large number of employees 
in the Department who were formerly with the War production 
Board and who had the benefit of the experience as well as the errors 
which were made in that operation I was able to begin to organize 
in the summer, even before the law was passed, the operation of this 
agency. 

I also called in my Business Advisory Council whose members were 
very active in World War II on these boards. A number of them 
were chairmen or vice chairmen or close to the top. They were men 
like Jack Biggers and Bill Levis and Will Harrison. 

We immediately began to see what we could do in the way of 
getting in men who might take key positions in this operation. The 
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first man 1 got, of course, was*Marrison, who has since been moved 
up to the Defense Production Authority, and he began on the 12th of 
September to organize this activity which was given the name of the 
National Production Authority, and which I created by a directive 
which I issued on September 12, just about a day after the President 
gave me the authority. 

The objective of that agency is to undertake to accomplish a just 
and wise distribution of materials in short supply excepting, of 
course, those which were assigned to Interior and Agriculture. It 
does include most of the critical materials of which we hear and 
with which we deal, such as steel, copper, aluminum, rubber, tin, and 
so forth. It is a very, very important operation. 

It is very difficult and hard to please everybody. In fact, it is 
impossible to please everybody and hard to please anybody, for that 
matter. 

I feel that this has been well conducted. I think that is due largely 
to the fact that both Mr. Harrison and Mr. Fleischmann who suc- 
ceeded him as the head of the NPA, are men who have had extended 
experience in World War II and were, therefore, able to avoid some 
of the errors or most of the errors that were made in that period 
and were also able to recruit men who did know what they were doing. 

I might comment that it was my feeling that labor should be put 
into the picture at an early date, and I undertook to consult with Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Murray, and others, even before Congress passed the act 
In the original directive which I issued we provided for labor repre- 
sentation, and I discussed it with them. T hey had two men there. As 
a matter of fact, they were in there actually working at the time when 
this problem arose in connection with the stabilization activity under 
Mr. Johnston. 

We have undertaken to integrate the NPA with other activities in 
the Department. As I have mentioned here in this statement, the 
Bureau of Census, the Office of Business Economics, the Patent Office 
and other agencies within the Department have been very helpful. 
We have also completely integrated the NPA field service with the 
regional and district offices of the Department and have added many 
to them so that a small-business man can go to a local office or an office 
maybe only 40 or 50 miles away and get information which otherwise 
he would have to get by a trip to Washington. 

The organization has had some problems in connection with re- 
eruiting of personnel because of the security clearance and just the 
plain shortage of manpower and skilled personnel. That presents 
many difficulties, but they are building up an organization which I 
believe is effective and insofar as you can give satisfaction in a thing 
of this sort I think they are giving it. 

I do not claim that they are not making mistakes, and have not, 
because I am sure they have, but I think the record, compar atively 
speaking, is very good, and I ‘think the opinion of both congressional 
committees and business or ganizations and others who deal with the 
NPA is that they are getting over all a quality which is pretty high 
when you recognize the problems that they face. 

I think, Mr. ‘Chairman, that is about ali I would be inclined to sug- 
gest in a general way, but I would be very glad, of course, to answer 
any quest ions you might care to ask on any of these matters. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood 2 
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UNDERSECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Fioop. Will you care to comment, Mr. Secretary, upon the es- 
tablishment of the Undersecretary for Transportation? I notice in 
your statement here under the Office of the Secretary that there is this 
new Office of the Undersecretary for Transportation. 

Secretary Sawyer. As you doubtless recall, the President suggested 
in the reorganization plan which dealt with transportation the setting 
up of an Office of the Undersecretary for Transportation. That was 
based upon his feeling, which I understand he has held for many years, 
even when he was a member of the Senate, that it was wise to 
coordinate the transportation activities of the Government. By that 
I am referring not to the regulatory or judicial functions, but to the 
promotional functions. He felt it wise to coordinate those in one spot. 
He felt that that spot should be the Department of Commerce. The 
Hoover report said the same thing. 

Asa result of that, this office was established. It has not functioned 
as yet fully. It has been mostly taken up with an effort to act as a 
clearinghouse in connection with transportation requirements, in 
appearing before the NPA. When you compare the needs of Mari- 
time with the railroads and busses and so forth, that is an important 
job. That office has undertaken to act as a clearing agency for infor- 
mation bearing upon those claims. 

Mr. Fioop. This would be an office headed by Mr. Rentzel? 

Secretary Sawyer. It has been headed by General Fleming. 

Mr. Froop. But it will be headed by Mr. Rentzel ? 

Secretary Sawyer. It will be headed by Rentzel. 

Mr. Froop. We hope. 

Secretary Sawyer. The appointments are before the Senate. You 
apparently have as high a regard for Mr. Rentzel as I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, we do. 

Secretary Sawyer. I hope that the appointment will be confirmed. 
He will then have charge, over-all charge, of all transportation activi- 
ties and problems. 

I might take this occasion to point out, because some questions have 
been asked, that there is no intention on my part nor his part to take 
over any of the regulatory or judicial functions of transportation such 
as those now carried on by the ICC or the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Froop. I notice again in that section of your report dealing 
with your office you mention the establishment of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. Mr. Osthagen is here at my left. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Osthagen is with us now? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Is that a new set-up this year? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. That is the office established at the sug- 
gestion of the Hoover Commission on the theory that it is well to have 
at a high level a man whose sole job is to be responsible for the con- 
tinuing management functions of the Department. 
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Mr. F.oop. He is going to be responsible for the management func- 
tions of the Department ! 


Secretary Sawyer. That is right; the Administrator of the De- 
partment. 


SERVICE WORK FOR ARMED FORCES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, maybe this next question should be 
addressed to Mr. Cawley. 

I have been thumbing through this document, and I notice that this 
Department does a great deal of service, particularly with reference 
to the Armed Forces. They have such a fantastic chunk of the na- 
tional budget, and it looks as though all your fellows are working for 
them day and night. Do you get proper bookkeeping credit, Mr. 
Cawley, for the work you do for them? 

We find out here, as this matter comes before us for the Department 
of State, Department of Justice, Department of Commerce and so on 
and so on that our people in these three Departments are working 
day and night for the Armed Forces. The minute the Armed Forces 
drives somebody in an automobile from downtown up to the Hill they 
charge somebody for it. At least, we discover that year after year, 
even if it is only 49 cents. I just wonder if our people charge them. 

Secretary Sawyer. I would prefer to have Mr. Cawley answer that. 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Cawtey. Congressman, we do charge the armed services for a 
great deal of the work performed for them. 

Mr. Rooney. Most of the funds for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards are advances from the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Cawtey. I was just going to say that the Bureau of Standards 
gets a tremendous amount, and also the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
for some of their work up in Alaska. That has been financed with 
transferred funds . 

Mr. Fioop, There is a page or so in the Secretary’s report where I 
believe he itemizes that. I do not have time to go back and pick it up, 
but there are a couple of pages of what you give to these fellows. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. I just wonder if we send them a little bill for that, 
since they are so alert to bill everybody else. 

Mr. Cawiey. We do for a great deal of it, Congressman. 

Mr. Fvoop. Bill them for a great deal more, just for luck, if you 
can. 

Mr. Cawtry. However, in the basic law of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey there is a provision making it responsible for certain charts. 
They are provided free of charge. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so you are not timid about charging the Armed 
Forces. ; 

Mr. Caw.tery. We are not, sir. 


AREAS IN ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I suppose this is parochial. I am not 
being a statesman at this point, maybe, but in view of the fact that I 
represent a district which is such an acutely distressed area in unem- 
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ployment I do want you to know that I am aware of what you have 
been trying to do in the last year. You and I have been discussing 
this matter for several years now. 

I do not know if I am aware of what you have done completely, but 
I certainly think in fairness to you, in view of some of the harsh 
things I have said heretofore, that certainly I recognize a very definite 
effort was made duri ing this last year to do something about not just 
my district but these distressed economic unemployed areas generally. 
I wish you would comment upon that. I would like for you to have 
the advantage of this record to show you have tried to do something. 

Secretary Sawyer. First, may I say that I certainly appreciate 
what you say. We have tried and we are continuing to try. 

For instance, I can cite as one example the suggestions for help in 
connection with this new steel company which I think is at Hazelton 
in your district, about which there has been some comment and some 
criticism. 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Secretary Sawyer. My feeling was, when the matter came to my 
attention, that this was a perfectly proper thing to do in an effort to 
increase production, and was a clear indication of two things: First, 
that we were not trying to help only the big steel companies; and, 
secondly, that we were trying where possible to recognize the demands 
of the districts of the type you mention, and the need for some help 
if we could give it without wasting the taxpayers’ money. 

I am glad to have this occasion to say that that will continue to be 
our effort, and I think that the Department, in the NPA particularly 
and also outside of it, is recognizing that need right along. Mr. 
Davlin, whom you know, of course, and who is working on it, is, I 
think, doing an excellent job. 


SERVICE TO SMALL-BUSINESS MEN 


Mr. Fioop. I remember I talked to Mr. McCoy about a year ago 
about this, and there was instituted some place in the Department of 
Commerce, though I do not know just which particular office, during 
the last year a service to the small contractors and little-business men. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Which are chiefly my problem. I do not have any big 
industry, except the coal industry. We are getting now through the 
chamber of commerce in Wilkes-Barre a daily and weekly and monthly 
service which we find invaluable. At least, all these little fellows do. 
It shows where to go for procurement, and what to do. I wish you 
would make a short statement upon how that originated and what you 
have done about it and why. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I originated it in the Department in an 
effort to see if we could not do something more for the small-business 
man as distinguished from talking about it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I mean, 

Secretary Sawyer. There has been a good deal of conversation 
about it, but very little in the way of results, so I took the matter up 
through Mr. McCoy and others with two agencies of Government—the 
Department of Defense and the General Services Administration— 
and we worked out more than a year ago an arrangement by which 
they would cooperate with us in giving out infor mation to the small 
contractors for specific bids. 
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There have been two or three serious problems in connection with 
that. One of them was there was no information available to the little 
fellows as to what the prospective bids would be. The information 
was not scattered throughout the country. The second difficulty was 
that when the defense agencies were about to take bids on certain prod- 
ucts the time between the offer and the bid was so short that the only 
ones who were able to bid were those who had been in touch with the 
thing ahead of time and knew what was about to be done. That made 
is practically impossible for the little fellow ever to get a bid in in 
time. 

We worked out an arrangement whereby the time was lengthened. 
Some have been shortened since the Korean War. All of this started 
quite a while before the war in Korea. 

We have enlarged the outlet, not only the outlets through the 
Department of Commerce agencies themselves, but as you mentioned a 
moment ago, through various chambers of commerce and others, so 
we have now thousands of outlets through which this information goes 
daily. Other types of information go weekly to businessmen through 
the country. 

Of course, the problem has been accentuated and in some ways made 
a little harder to solve by the impact of the Korean War and the need 
tostep up rapidly the mobilization effort, but we are still doing, I feel, 
not a satisfactory job—I am certainly not satisfied with it—but a sub- 
stantial job in the way of getting information to the little fellow. 

There are many many instances where the Military Establishment 
has bought materials which otherwise they would have gotten from 
some big contractor merely because up to that time the little fellow did 
not know what they wanted, and they have been able to do it cheaper 
and to diversify their suppliers. 

I think that there has been a very measurable and happy increase 
in the service we have rendered to the small-business man. 

Mr. Frioop. A year ago or so the President first handed down his 
directive having to do with the distressed economic areas, 15 or 20 
scattered throughout the Nation—ultimately 35 of them—and I be- 
lieve that you personally, and certain members of your staff, went into 
the field in some way and analyzed these problems with the business- 
men in the area. 

Secretary Sawyer. I traveled 16,000 miles. 

Mr. Froop, Did you not subsequently, through the Department of 
Commerce, set up—I believe under Mr. MeCoy’s direction—teams that 
went into the different areas and held meetings with manufacturers’ 
groups and business groups and chambers of commerce to give in- 
structions as to how this program could be carried out? I know there 
was one held up in my area. I forget who came in there, but there 
were two or three good men that came in. I was at the meeting. 

Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Davlin, I think, was one. 

Mr. Fioop. And some other fellow. Whoever he was, I think that 
you should know that the people came up there. We were the No. 1 
worst distressed area and still are. That is not your fault. I think 
in fairness, since I was your chief headache, I should state that I 
recognize a bona fide effort when I see it. 
Secretary Sawyer. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Fioop. I think that you have done that. 
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FUNCTIONS IN FIELD OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, in creating the position of Assistant 
Secretary for Transportation, do you have in mind furthering the 
policy you enunciated in your annual report last year of separating 
the promotional functions from the regulatory functions in the field 
of transportation ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I might say, as I said a moment ago, I have in 
mind leaving the regulatory functions as they are. 

There has been a good deal of talk about the fact that we were 
trying to pull into this office regulatory as well as promotional func- 
tions. Iam glad to take this occasion to say that is not true. 

Mr. Preston. I had felt all along that you were doing a fine thing 
in that direction. I heartily approve of the action you have taken. 

Secretary Sawyer. There is such a diversity of approach to this 
whole transportation problem, and it is so important. For instance, 
Congressman Clevenger a while ago talked about the roads of Ohio 
and the effect of these large trucks operating on these roads. 

We are faced there with the problem of reconciling the obligations 
of the railroads and the trucking companies, and so forth, and they 
are all very critical questions. They will be more so, and it is certainly 
2 matter that should be concentrated where it can be. There are 
limits, of course, to what we can do, but generally the idea will be 
to concentrate the operational activities in one spot and leave the 
regulatory and judicial functions where they are. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS AIDS 


Mr. Marsnwauy. Mr. Secretary, I am a new member of this com- 
mittee, and I find that I have some trouble following the various 
functions of the different agencies within the Department. 

You commented a moment ago on the assistance you were giving 
to small business and that you had made a start. I assumed from 
what you said that it was a start and not a finish. 

Secretary Sawyer. I certainly did not intend to leave the impres- 
sion that I thought it was finished. It is far from it. 

Mr. MarsHau. In connection with business and the function of 
small business, what particular department of yours will be handling 
that when they come before us? 

Secretary Sawyer. The activities of which I spoke were handled 
originally by Mr. Hayward who is in charge of the regional offices 
of the Department. A great deal of it is now being done by the 
National Production Authority, whose functions I referred to a while 
ago, in conjunction with Mr. Hayward. It has been supervised by 
some in my own office, such as Mr. Shaw, the head of program plan- 
ning. As far as I know, there are no other agencies within the Depart- 
ment that are contributing directly to that problem, although the 
Bureau of Census, the Patent Office, and others try to help small 
business. 

I might say that I also have a small-business committee, advisory to 
me as Secretary of Commerce. They meet three or four times a year 
at their own expense. They come from all over the country and meet 
for several days and discuss these things and make reports to me, 
and suggestions. They furnish the genesis of the so-called Bimson 
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plan, which had to do with the financing of small business which I 
suggested here about a year ago, but which at the moment is not being 
actively considered. Every agency in the Department that can play 
a part at all in connection with small business is trying to help. 

Mr. Marsnatu. My attention has been called to some small groups 
and businesses that are having trouble in connection with the regula- 
tions having to do with internal revenue. Does your Department give 
any assistance to them in that connection ? 

Secretary Sawyer. We cannot give any official assistance, but we are 
always willing to pass on the complaints, suggestions, or inquiries 
from the regional offices. We do have regional offices all over the 
country, and so does the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I do not know 
what particular questions you have in mind. As far as we are con- 
cerned now, the small-business man is chiefly affected by the orders 
issued by the National Production Authority in connection with 
materials in short supply, such as rubber. 

Senator Gillette on Friday asked me to hold up the rubber order for 
April because of hearings which are being conducted by his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Marsuatt. What I had specifically in mind was this: A small- 
business man—and I have a number of them in my district—when it 
comes time for him to fill out his forms in connection with returns 
for internal revenue—— 

Secretary Sawyer. We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. MarsHaui. You have not worked on that ! 

Secretary Sawyer. No. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You do not contemplate setting up something to 
assist in that field? 

Secretary Sawyer. No; I certainly do not. I have troubles enough 
in my own Department without undertaking to get over into the 
Treasury Department. As I said before, we will be glad to pass on 
any inquiry from you or from any of your constituents. 

If I may follow up the comment that I was making about rubber, in 
my letter to Senator Gillette I pointed out in this allocation—and, 
Congressman Flood, you may be interested in this—out of 900 users 
of rubber in the country, about 300 were exempt completely from our 
original orders because of their size, and during the last month we 
dealt with 250 separate cases of hardship, or inequity some place 
where, because of the base period, there was something that had to 
be changed for the small-business man. 

So the NPA, to answer your original question, is at the moment 
perhaps the most effective agency in the Department of Commerce 
dealing with the small-business man’s problem. 


SMALL-BUSINESS CASUALTIES 


Mr. Marsuaut. It is my understanding that in a financial way 
there is a pretty heavy casualty of people going into business. 

Secretary Sawyer. That has not been true up to this time. The 
fact of the matter is that during 1950, contrary to what people believe, 
there was an actual net increase of 50,000 business units in the United 
States. 

Now, I am sure that the pressure is becoming greater and the pinch 
is harder and that small business is going to be hit by these restrictions. 
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It well may be in the ensuing months there will be a good many casual- 
ties. Our effort is to try to protect the small-business man in every 
way we can. As a matter of fact, practically every order we issue is 
aimed at helping the small-business man because the big fellow can 
take care of himself. He knows how to get into the Defense Depart- 
ment. He has his contacts, his agents, and normally the Govern- 
ment departments that deal with business prefer to deal with the big- 
business man because they know that they will get their money and 
he can get their order faster and the whole process is easier. But, in 
every way possible, we are trying to help the little fellow. 

For instance, in the first order, or one of the first orders issued in 
connection with steel, we ordered the steel companies to set aside a 
certain amount of stee] for defense and issued the so-called DO orders. 

One of the early orders that was issued provided that they had to 
furnish a certain percentage—I think 15, though it may have been 
higher—of their total product to the warehouse because the warehouse 
is where the little fellow buys his steel. If it had not been for that, 
the warehouses would have been denuded of steel. It would all have 
gone to the big fellows. I am giving you that as one example of 
things we have done in an effort to help the little fellow. 

Mr. Marsuarz. Mr. Secretary, then I am to understand that you 
can render assistance by pointing out some of these hazards in some 
of these problems and that your agency is doing that to the best of 
your ability; is that true? 

Secretary Sawyer. We certainly are, and if you find any cases where 
it 1s not being done, let me know. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I have one further question. I do not know how 
far reaching this is, but it seems as though somewhere along the line 
in this mobilization effort, or manufacture, or distribution of goods, 
some of these smaller businesses have loaded up heavily as far as in- 
ventories are concerned. 

Secretary Sawyer. The smaller-business man ? 
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Mr. Marsuauy. Yes. There have been a few instances that have 
been called to my attention where it appears as though somebody had 
rather insisted they would take certain quantities of goods. 

Secretary Sawyer. By “somebody,” whom do you mean? 

Mr. Marsuauu. For example, one local merchant was talking to me 
in terms of purchasing or warehousing in his small town of 41 di- 
nettes. That is not many, but that would probably last him, in his 
normal run of business, about 10 years. 

Secretary Sawyer. He has probably made a mistake. I do not 
know. We put out an order very early in the NPA operation against. 
inventory accumulation, and while I have heard a great deal about. 
excessive inventories, I think in almost every case where we have 
undertaken to investigate we have found the rumors incorrect. 

I appeared before another congressional committee 2 or 3 months 
ago and was told about a terrific accumulation of steel at a certain 
place, and I said, “Where is it; what is it?” and ey told us, and we 
put a group around them to watch them on a Friday night so that 
they could not move any out and we moved in Monday morning and 
found that there was nothing to it. 
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Mr. Marsuau. It is entirely possible in this particular instance. 
Secretary Sawyer. Any man who has been violating that order is 
subject to a heavy fine and can be sent to a penitentiary. You might 
pass that information on to anyone you think is accumulating un- 
reasonably. 

Mr. Marsuaux. I suppose this does not come under your Depart- 
ment, but it was called to our attention, that in this order No. 7 that 
has gone out, having to do with the determination of prices—— 

Secretar y Sawyer. That, thank goodness, is not in my Department. 
That is Mr. DiSalle, under Mr. Johnson, and under Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Marsuauz. Here is an instance that I would like to bring up. 
In this particular town a man operates in connection with his operation 
a hardware store and a small unit having to do with furniture, and 
he is sitting up at night now filling out this form showing transporta- 
tion and everything else that goes in the form, and he is not objecting 
too much to that, but the things that is difficult for him to understand 
is that the things he is filling the forms out for are not necessities— 
more or less things that people can get along without—but in his hard- 
ware store he received a shipment of : a keg of shingle nails that he says 
has gone up 200 percent in price since last September. Now, shingle 
nails, as you know, in a small community, can become a necessity. 

Secretary SAWYER. Certainly. 

Mr. Marsuatt. What is the reason for that ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not know. I would suggest that you talk to 
Mr. DiSalle about it. As you tell the story, I do not quite understand 
it. I do not understand why there has been no ceiling put on shingle 
nails. 

Mr. Marsuauyt. That would be my feeling, too. 

Secretary Sawyer. Write Mr. DiSalle a letter, or go to see him. 

Mr. Marsnanr. I brought that up as an instance “of what we run 
into in our community. 1 suppose, Mr. Secretary, you get all kinds 
of —— similar to — 

Secretary Sawyer. I get a good many reports and complaints, and 
many of them are justified. We try to look into them. Frankly, I 
have no responsibility in connection with price stabilization and do 
not feel qualified to talk about it. 


SECURITY RISKS 





Mr. CLevencer. A year ago we had the question of security before 
this committee. A lot of people probably do not know it, but this 
particular subcommittee has probably been the court of first instance in 
this program to uncover security risks. We did not get around to Com- 
merce until last year. Of course, we make no political capital out of 
it. There are no releases by this committee of anything that tran- 
spires until the printed hearing is released, and we are proud of that 
record up to this point. A man can testify and you do not read about 
it in the press the next day. 

Mr. Rooney. In that connection it is interesting to note that we 
marked up a very important item almost 10 days ago, 12 days ago, and 
that has not yet been broken to the press. 

Secretary Sawyer. The security in your committee is pretty good. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know something about your history and I think 
that you know something of mine. “T know that we may have some 
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politics during October, but usually after the election in November 
you and I both try to serve our State and our Nation without any 
partisan feeling. I know that. I have expressed myself on that, as 
the gentleman knows. 

When a point of order was made last year against the right of the 
Secretary to make a separation because of a security risk, we went 
before the Rules Committee and got a new rule waiving the point of 
order. We gave you the right, a right that you should have—and I 
said so on the floor—to remove anyone you thought was a security risk. 

You remember there were about 31 in that twilight zone that your 
Department regarded as security risks. Can you tell us what has been 
done with those people ? 

Secretary Sawyer. They are all gone. 

Mr. Cievencer. Of course, that is what we want to hear. I said 
at the time it was unfair to put the responsibility on you when there 
were two Boards that could set aside your right to remove a security 
risk. 

You have in your Department several sensitive sections. 

Secretary Sawyer. You have a classical example of that in connec- 
tion with Remington, whom I could not remove. 

Mr. Crevencer. This committee had him up here 4 years ago. 

Secretary Sawyer. As soon as I got the authority, I removed him. 

Mr. Cievencer. We had him here before this committee, and I 
know. This committee has the same objective. We are not serving any 
political expediency by trying to make our country safe, and in the 
Bureau of Standards and other sensitive areas we want you to have the 
right to make yourself safe and to be able to do something about the 
criticisms made. 

Secretary Sawyer. To elaborate briefly, as soon as this authority 
was given to me, I asked the security officer whom I had put in some 
months before to deal with this very problem. When I went in, there 
was nobody in the Department that dealt with security alone, but I 
put Colonel Smith in, whose sole duty was to deal with this problem, 
which I regarded as important. 

There are a number of cases where there have been decisions on the 
question of loyalty where the man had been cleared. However, for 
many reasons, I felt it was wise to get rid of him on the ground of 
security; so I told Colonel Smith to submit to me a list of all those 
in the Department who came within that classification and to make his 
recommendations. He has made many of them; and, so far as I know, 
every one on the list that he submitted to me has been let out of the 
Department. In many cases they resigned, I might say. 


STEEL TUBE MILL LOAN 


Mr. Cievencer. There was a question raised a moment ago that is 
on the lips of a number of people. It was the story—and I know 
that you had nothing to do with the law, but I think perhaps the NPA 
may have had something to do with the recommendation of a loan 
of some $7,800,000 to three men. 

Secretary Sawyer. Sure, the loan that I referred to a while ago, 
which I discussed with Congressman Flood. 

Mr. Cievencer. I suppose that the RFC probably authorized that 
loan, but did the NPA recommend such a loan? 
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Secretary Sawyer. I think they did. One of the conditions of the 
loan was that these men put up $1,000,000 in cash. Whether or not 
they have done it, I do not know. I do not know whether the deal 
has gone through. 

Mr. Cievencer. First of all, do they know how to make steel tubing ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I was informed that they did know how to 
make it. 

Mr. Cievencer. Before you make such a loan, one of the requisites 
would be that they would know how to perform the manufacturing 
feat. 

Secretary Sawyer. I did not go into the details. I have no reason 
to think that they did not know how to make the tubing. Obviously, 
we do not lend money or give certificates of necessity to people who 
know nothing about it. I will say again what I said a while ago: 
that, on principle, I did approve it because it was an occasion where 
we could let a little-business fellow get into the steel business, or at 
least be given an opportunity to get into it with the kind of help 
that we were giving out. One of the conditions was that they would 
put up $1,000,000 in cash. Whether they have done that or not, 
I do not know. Obviously, they cannot borrow $1,000,000 in cash 
from private sources unless those who lend it think that they know 
what they are doing. Am I not right about that, Congressman? 
Mr. Fioop. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not know where the district is. 
Secretary Sawyer. It is in Mr. Flood’s district. 
Mr. FLoop. That was one of the motivating factors. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

HISTORY OF BACKERS 


Mr. Fioop. These men have a history, a long history, so I am 
advised by Dun & Bradstreet and everybody else, of experience 
before in the steel industry. One of the three, their engineer, I 
am advised by a number of people, is admitted to be the best steel 
plant construction engineer in this country. I forget hisname. The 
other men have all been engaged in nothing but this. 

Now, this $600 business, these people advise me, is not so at all. 
Under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, you can begin a cor- 
poration with $500, and they do it. This is a Delaware corporation, 
I find out. They do it that way for various legal reasons, and 
instead of $600 there is a history of at least $250,000 for engineering 
and planning that has been going on for a year and a half. A 
condition imposed by the State was that they make a contribution 
of $1,000,000 in cash before they get any loan. It was a flat con- 
dition precedent, and they did raise the $1,000,000, and it is available. 
There were a number of conditions like that about raw materials 
and pig iron. That has been going on for months and months and 
months, and the very best men in the Commerce Department examined 
it carefully. 

The suggestions that I have been giving lately have caused some 
eyebrows to be raised but have had nothing to do actually with these 
men getting a $8,000,000 loan by putting up $600. That has no 
basis in fact whatsoever. The real problem was that perhaps the 
history of one of these men is that he was identified with a steel com- 
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pany which was investigated by the Truman committee, or with some 
ordnance company, during the war, but these people are represented 
by a firm of lawyers in New York. I do not know the members, but 
they are supposed to be a famous firm, Ballantine, Rudd and nine 
other names. If they are big, they must be good, too. They are at 
least reputable, and they are the people, I am advised, who have been 
handling those things; and all the conditions have been met. 

I think a statement has indicated that the NPA of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has granted a loan which the RFC had refused. 
I am advised that a condition precedent to applying for this kind of 
loan under the act of 1950 would be a refusal first by a bank, and 
second by the RFC. The applicant must show as a fact, as a matter 
of law, that he was Stage by his local bank and that he was also 
refused by the RFC. 

A loan of this kind is not to be either one, a bank loan, or, second, 
an RFC loan; and, if it is either one of the two, they cannot get a 
direct loan. 


PUBLIC NOT FULLY INFORMED 


Mr. Crevencer. I think that you will admit there is a complete lack 
of information on the part of the general public from the Fulbright 
committee regarding the $1,000,000 cash. 

I just came from Ohio this morning, and criticism falls on Mr. 
Sawyer’s head because people feel, on the basis of what information 
was sent out by the Fulbright committee, that perhaps Mr. Sawyer 
has lent himself to something that is worse than questionable. I 
know him too well to believe all that. It is unfair to have to carry 
that charge in his home State. 

Mr. Fioop. We agree. 

Mr. Cievencer. The Fulbright committee, as you remember, made 
no elaboration that I could find in the press about this any more than 
the $600 story. Neither was there a showing that these men were 
experts in the steel business. Is this a cold-drawn tube proposition ¢ 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not remember. I did not go into it in 
detail. I did know enough about it to know that it had to be a sound 
procedure if we were to do anything for small business. The big 
steel companies were getting certificates of necessity, which I do not 
think are as helpful as some people think, but they were getting help. 

Mr. Crevencer. You know the one fellow who did that was Mr. 
Lloyd of Menominee, Mich., Mr. Ford’s State, who was in the chil- 
dren’s vehicle business. He had invented a process of making cold- 
drawn tubing for children’s vehicles, like velocipedes, at a low cost. 
It was new, but he was in possession of the basic patents on it, because 
I was in that field purchasing at the time. 

Secretary Sawyer. I would like to say this: We make errors of 
judgment in the NPA. Anybody can do that, except an editor or a 
columnist or a commentator, but if there is anybody in my Depart- 
ment, in the NPA or anywhere else, who has been influenced in any 
way to do the wrong thing, to give a loan, or a certificate where it 
should not have been given, and I find out about it, he will be fired in 
5 minutes and will be prosecuted if he can be prosecuted legally. 

Mr. Cievencer. I thank you for that statement, and I believe it. 
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EFFECTS OF INFLATION 


I would like to add that we are in a state financially where we can- 
not afford to assault the public feelings on the matter of wasteful 
expenditures. 

Secretary Sawyer. I agree with that completely. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. We are getting splinters under our fingernails now 
from scraping the bottom of the barrel. 

This committee sat here the other day with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey listening to their * mesg oe for chart paper that has gone 
up 105 percent. We are fmding that all along the line. We are get- 
ting to the point where ammunition and every gun has gone up that 
much, and clothing pretty nearly three times as much when you get 
into the matter of dressing a man for the field. If we are going to 
win this war, we will have to be careful that we will not do anything, 
this committee, the Fulbright committee, or otherwise, that will shock 
public confidence in your section, or any other section that authorizes 
these loans. We really have to get into the class of Caesar’s wife if 
we are to get the support of the public to the extent we have to have: 
it if we are to win the present war we are in. 

Secretary Sawyer. I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Cievencer. This committee is behind you and any other public 
officer who is trying to do his duty. 

Secretary Sawyer. That is very reassuring. 

Mr. Crievencer. There are no politics on this side of the table. 
There is not a man on this committee who does not know Mr. Rentzel. 
We think that he is going to be an invaluable officer because he has 
administrative capacity. We have seen the greatest lack of it here 
in other sections. If you cut down on Rentzel’s appropriations, he 
never gripes about it. He goes ahead and does the job with what he 
has; oftentimes a better job than was done the year before. It is 
my opinion that you have in him one of the best administrators that 
we have ever seen. We have a pretty good way of assessing a witness 
when we see him across this narrow table. We have great hopes for 
him, and I think he will be a great help to you, especially in this trans- 
portation field. Undoubtedly there will be a lot of money spent on 
it. He has qualities in which we believe. He has the confidence of 
the men over here who have to spend the money. I wish we had 
more administrators of his high capacity. 

We cut one section of yours a couple of years ago and we thought 
we had cut to where it would hurt, but we sat tight, knowing we 
had a deficiency committee, and when that fellow came in a year 
ago he told us voluntarily that he couid take another cut the size of 
that. Iam not naming him. 

I said, “To what do you attribute that?” He told us that after our 
cut the people went to work, everybody went to work. His backlog 
was cut down. 

That is what we want to do—encourage that all through your de- 
partment. You will find those people there. We can not find them 
for you. If you can get the dead timber out of any overstaffed de- 
partment and activate one of these new activities that you have to 
activate, without hiring from the outside, that will be the test of 
a good administrator. I know you are that. 
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Secretary Sawyer. I will not say that I have saved $1,250,000, but 
I transferred the Commodity Division from the Office of Industry 
and Commerce to the NPA when I might have set up new commodity 
divisions where we might have kept the others going. I transferred 
them all bodily, and as I say in my statement, the Budget Bureau 
impounded $1,250,000, which was a saving. I do not take credit for 
that because I should have done it. 

Mr. Crevencer. I have just one more thing to say. That is this: 
When you get into a conflict with the Foreign Commerce Section of 
the State Department, get a little tougher with them, because they do 
not have the same approach to the protection of American industry 
that you have. I just drop that as a hint. Get tough and we will 
back you up because we make both appropriations. 

Secretary Sawyer. I have been charged at times with being a little 
too tough on that matter. 

Mr. Cievencer. Just do not let them interfere too much with your 
control of foreign commerce. That is all. 


CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY 


Mr. Forp. With reference to certificates of necessity, I would like 
to ask this: It has been my experience in the last 6 weeks to have an 
industry in my district that was seeking certificates of necessity, and 
it is my considered opinion that your office, under Mr. Creedon, has 
been cautious, I should say almost to an extreme, at least in this case, 
and I have never felt that they were acting unwisely; in fact, I think 
that they have done a very good job. 

Mr. Rooney. Frank Creedon is a very good man. 

Mr. Forp. He was most cooperative. 

Secretary Sawyer. He has a tough job. If he grants a certificate 
then you have people yelling about the fact that we are giving away 
the Government’s money. The truth of the matter is that we are not 
giving away anything. That is what many people do not understand 
about certificates of necessity. In my opinion, some of the business 
concerns that are asking for accelerated depreciation are making a 
mistake. 

Mr. Foro. That is right. 

Secretary Sawyer. Because, assuming taxes are going to stay up, 
after the 5-year period, the Government will be getting more money 
than they would otherwise. 

Mr. Forv. That is right. They are going to be paying taxes after 
the amortization has been written off. 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And the Government is going to wind up with good 
plants that have been built, with a sizable amount of taxable in- 
come—— 


Secretary Sawyer. And with no depreciation after that period; yes. 


COMPARISON OF FEES AND APPROPRIATIONS, PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I should like to ask a few questions on 
your general statement. On page 20 you say that fees for services 
performed by the Patent Office are estimated to produce $6 million 
in revenue during 1952, Is that estimated figure greater than it has 
been in the past ? 
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Secretary Sawyer. I do not know. Perhaps Mr. Cawley can tell 
rou. 
: Mr. Cawtey. It is about the same. This is an estimate. I believe 
that in the current year the estimate is about $5.8 million. 

Mr. Forv. How close does the Patent Office come to being self-sus- 
taining? 

Mr. Cawtey. They take in about two-thirds of what it costs to run 
the Office. They do not quite meet the full cost of the Patent Office. 

Mr. Forp. About two-thirds of the cost? 

Mr. Caw try. Roughly. 

Mr. Forp. Two-thirds is paid for by revenues received for services 
rendered ¢ 

Mr. Cawtey. You understand that that money goes into the Treas- 
ury of the United States; in a sense, it is an offset. Their appropria- 
tion proposed for 1952 is $11,600,000. For the current fiscal sony the 
cost is about $11.2 million, so $6 million would be a little under two- 
thirds. 

Mr. Rooney. The closed figures of the last fiscal year, 1950, show 
an operating cost of $11,023,036 compared with an income of 
$5,430,739. 

Mr. Forp. That is about 50 percent. 
Mr. Rooney. About 50 percent, yes. 
Mr. Cawtry. That was the year closed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CERTAIN WEATHER BUREAU OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, on page 24 of your statement you talk 
about the consolidation of various Weather Bureau operations and 
you say: 

Many months ago I suggested the desirability of consolidation so far as possible 
of departmental activities in the field. There are practical limits to this which 
we recognize, 

Secretary Sawyer. I might add that there was a headline omitted 
there. This does not apply to the Weather Bureau only. This applies 
to the whole operation of the regional offices. Perhaps that will an- 
swer your question. 

Mr. Forp. It does clarify the point to some extent. I have received 
a number of complaints of recent date concerning the operation of the 
Weather Bureau in my home community, Grand Rapids, Mich. We 
have an airport Weather Bureau station which is 4 miles from the 
downtown area. Then we have a Weather Bureau station in the 
Federal building downtown. The weather is given from both loca- 
tions. I should think that you would have to have duplicate staffs at 
both places. Possibly they each give a different service, one to the 
airport and to the planes and one to the public generally. What are 
you doing to obviate duplication of that sort? On the surface it would 
seem that those ought to be consolidated in one place. 

Secretary Sawyer. Shortly after I became Secretary of Commerce 
I suggested the desirability of getting the various agencies of the 
Department together in specific cities. Take yours, for instance. 
I felt we could save in the matter of rent; I felt we could save in the 
matter of duplicate employees; I felt we could save in the matter 
of telephone and telegraph service, and so forth. I found that in 
some cases we would not save anything, because a number of our 
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‘offices were getting free rent; that is, they were in a Government 
building where they were being charged no rent. So then instructions 
were issued to Mr. Hayword, who is in charge of all these regional 
activities, to consolidate where it would save money and where 
it would not, not to press the principle too far. We have done a 
lot along that line and he can testify, if you want him to, as to exactly 
‘what has been done. As far as the specific problem that you have in 
‘Grand Rapids is concerned, I do not know anything about it but, 
if you will write me a letter and tell me just what you have said here 
and ask for my report to you, I should be very glad to give it to 
you. 


DATA REQUESTED FROM BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. Forp. There is one other point. I have received a number of 
complaints recently from businessmen who receive requests for com- 
prehensive data in connection with business surveys and census re- 
ports, and so forth. It is my understanding that those do not go 
to everybody. They go to selected manufacturers or retailers. I 
do not know on what basis the selection is made. Have you ever 
thought of the possibility of giving some tax benefit, or some incentive 
to those people who are so selected for the work that is entailed in 
the preparation of these reports? Certainly, they ought to have 
some benefit in return for the burden that is cast upon them, through 
no fault of their own. 

Secretary Sawyer. To answer the first part of your question, I 
have not given any thought to the possibility of a tax benefit. I have 
given a great deal of thought to the desirability of a good deal of the 
statistical data which is requested and I have asked my Business 
Advisory Council, within the last week, to undertake a survey of 
these reports which are asked for from businessmen to see if we can- 
not eliminate some of them. Of course, I am sure you will agree 
that the statistics which NPA, for instance, may have available as 
the basis for a critical decision, for instance, on rubber or steel, are 
very important. And I am quite sure that most of the statistical work 
that is tae done by the Bureau of the Census is very important 
and should not be abandoned. 

However, I have asked for this survey just because I want to know 
whether we can eliminate any of them; and also to know at what point 
the information becomes less important, so we are able to know 
whether we can do away with that which is being done now. I do not 
belive that we can expect businessmen to be relieved of the necessity 
of answering certain questionnaires. I do not think we should delude 
ourselves into thinking that they will be. There is one questionnaire, 
for instance, that is Ae put out by the Stabilization Office, the 


Office of Mr. DiSalle, which has no connection whatever with my 
Department. Whether that is being handled through the Bureau of 
the Census or not, frankly, I do not know. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


GRAY MARKET IN STEEL 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, there was one matter I intended to 
ask about, and overlooked it during my examination. It had to do 
with Mr. Marshall’s comment on shingle nails. I think, Mr. Secre- 
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tary, if re were to pick up a Chicago, or Detroit, or Cleveland paper, 
you will find distinct evidence of the existence of a rather dark gray 
market in steel. I suppose the steel companies could not help it. 
These materials, perhaps, go through a certain warehouse and per- 
haps people bought sheets and shapes in the expectation of making 
certain materials. But I find that some of these manufacturers are 
paying sometimes as high as three times the steel-mill price for some 
of this material, in order to keep running. Have you heard of any of 
that ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I have, of course, heard stories like that. 

Mr. Crevencer. Of the operation of a gray market in steel ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I am sure that there is a gray market, but how 
extensive it is, 1 do not know. As I said the other day before another 
committee over in the Senate—I believe it was Senator Schoeppel that 
pointed to a case where a man who tried to buy steel was told to go to 
someone else and, if he were willing to pay so much more, he could 
get it. I said to him, “Give me the name of the man and the 
company” 

Mr. CLevencer. You and I know that the steel company has not 
doubled the price of shingle nails at the factory. Maybe these fellows 
have to go into this gray market in order to get them. I think it is 
more withered than we realize. 

Secretary Sawyer. I am sure there is a market of that sort and 
until we get production up to the point where it meets the demand, 
that is almost inevitable. And I might say in passing that that is 
the basis for the giving of these certificates of necessity. It was an 
effort to speed up production. A few months ago everybody was say- 
ing, and properly so, that the only answer to inflation was production. 
Get enough out to meet the demand. The basic urge behind these 
certificates of necessity was to speed up production. And they have 
done it. The results have not shown up yet, but they will within a 
year. 

Frankly, I am not prepared to apologize at all for these certificates 
of necessity that were granted. In general I think it was an excellent 
job that was done by Frank Creedon. He is in a tough spot and I 
think he has done an excellent job. I do not say that he has not made 
mistakes, but I do not know of any that he has made. 

Mr. CLevencer. Of course, I do not know how a steel company can 
tell always, if they have a customer on the books, whether the cus- 
tomer is going to use that steel right now, or whether it may not get 
into this gray market. 

Secretary Sawyer. There is one thing that ought to be remembered 
in connection with certificates of necessity and that is that the Govern- 
ment is not giving them any money. The Government is merely saying 
that during a period of a certain 5 years, whatever it may be, they 
may depreciate 80 or 90 percent. It is not a 100-percent depreciation. 
There has not been one certificate granted, so far as I know, for 
100-percent depreciation, in the 5-year period. They have been told 
that they may depreciate more rapidly than they have been. But in 
my opinion in the long run it will not hurt the taxpayer at all, because 
when the period is over, they will be paying taxes on their full income 
without any depreciation. 

Mr. Cuievencer. [f it is a going business, yes. But if it is not, then 
the Government may be losing a lot of money. 
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Secretary Sawyer. The Government will not lose anything, because 
if it is a business that is going to wind up that soon, they will not 
want to start it in the first place, without a certificate. I think the 
concessions that we have made to the American businessmen are very 
small compared to what we have done for other nations and their busi- 
nessmen, especially in Western Europe. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Sawyer. I thank you very much for your courtesy, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESS 


FRANCIS R. CAWLEY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please be in order. We shall 
commence this afternoon with the consideration of the requested appro- 
priation for the Office of the Secretary in the amount of $1,936,000. 
Without objection, we shall insert in the record at this point pages 
7, 8, and 9 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill). .........-.--- : See 
Transfers under Reorganization Plans 5 and 2! of 1950 ; pee 
Comparative transfer from ‘Departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce’’.- ‘ 
286, 515 
1, 861, 515 
Deduct: Savings under sec. 1214______- Peer 10, 000 


Base for 1952 hee 5 ANY hy Se / ‘ See 


Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 


Requirements | 
meena SENG) 
1951 (ad- 1952 jdecrease( ~) 
justed) 


By appropriation 


Salaries and expenses . . , _| $1, 626,515 | $1, 636, 000 +$9, 485 
Technical and scientific services 225, 000 300, 000 | +-75, 000 


Teal. .... a wedeeGeensgehunes ‘ 1, 851, 515 1, 936, 000 | +84, 485 +84, 485 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952_................-222-.-_- Le 1, 936, 000 
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e Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 
rt : 
e 1950 actual, |1951 ctimine! 1952 estimate, 
y net cost | net cost net cost 
* 
ee os ic iutieaweuciubeuoubinnbinieion $1, 608,860 | $1,761,315 $1, 763, 900 
es a Cc inudanaccupmandbanciwens neha 21, 028 24, 400 22, 400 
Transportation of IS ian tee Sirs <n cmahonig toe ene ieee 301 500 500 
LEE ATT ES IE 27, 031 31, 400 28, 400 
Primtes Ghia Teproaueton. . seen c sec ce.. 49, 686 46, 500 42, 500 
Other contractual services_-_-._........- Nee RE 18, 322 19, 500 49, 800 
a Supplies and materials__-_-__....-- Se) CS ee 22, 849 24, 000 24, 000 
I STG Re 5.5 cana ceehate buco ncacesaimitaess bea ecu 7, 805 4, 500 4, 500 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities__.____._........-...-_... ak BOE: sik acsees Sets See 
en couuaindaebioteee 1, 756, 142 1,912, 115 1, 936, 000 
Adjustments under r appropriations: 
a de eavicweccnotabaeonnacaxeans | — 148, 230 ee 
Ns. 9 ood sain d dace dcdwunccedicovueues soos — 29, 938 I ndanenasene 
8 SE ne ees) fy hE —80, 677 GT CEP 0. ccsndaedsecee 
» Total adjustments..............--- - tae saa eas | 953, $45, | —347,115 | __. 
Total obligations less adjustments. ______._.._._._.___-- eS 1, 502, 297 7 | 1, 565, 000 | 1, 936, 000 
Add: Unobligated balance, estimated savings... _............- | 15, 703 10,000 |...-- fs 
Aporoptiation or estimate. . ...............:.5<.-.s...- 1, 518, 000° 1, 575, 000 | 1, 936, 000 





Summary of personal services obligations 































| Actual 1950 | 1951 estimate Estimate, 1952 
i ' ' 
| | | | | 
| Average} | Average} | Average 
lemploy-| Net cost jemploy-| Net cost jemploy-| Net cost 
| ment | | ment | | ment | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
Personal services: | | | 
Permanent positions (net) -__...-_..-- 340 4 $1, 595, 004 | 354 | $1,745,250} 346! $1,750,818 
Part-time and temporary positions. -- 3, 363 1 | Lf 3 on 935 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -}_------- . Ae ere Baeerere es 7, 147 
Payment above basic rates..__.....--- ERS | eee 1... 44. | 5, 000 }_....-.- », 000 
Payments to other agencies for reim- | | } | | | 
bursable details. .............-.....- enawsties } 658 |--------| bareetinonel Di cinnebacicl nt eee 








| 


Total personal services__........-.-- | 341 | 1, 608, 860 | 855 | ay 761, 315 
| 











Pa Rooney. When I mentioned that the amount requested was 

1,936,000, that covered not only “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 

Sa * but the amount $300,000 requested for the Office of Tech- 
nical and Scientific Services. 

The amount appropria ated for the fiscal year 1951 was $1,626,515 for 
“Salaries and expenses.” This was cut, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1214, by how much ? 

Mr. Cawtey. $10,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Was I correct in mentioning the amount $1,626,515 

as the amount appropriated in the current fisc: al vear ? 

Mr. Cawnry. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course not. This figure $1,626,515 is an adjusted 
figure. 

Mr. Cawtry. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount? 
Mr. Cawtery. $1,350,000. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from— 
“Export control, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce,” pursuant to Public Law 759 
“Export control, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce,”’ pursuant to Public Law 359_ | 
“Export control, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce,”’ pursuant to Public Law 583- 
“Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion,”’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 
“Salaries and expenses, maritime activities,’ pursuant to | 
Reorganization Plans Nos. 5 and 21 of 1950 | 
“Federal-aid postwar construction program, Bureau of 
Public Roads,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 | 
nd tid alah acne Sts Selanne wn nrecseans eS 





50, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate __ 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings -- . aa 
IID, CUR: dink. tin biceteeeneabdwntinsnn pecs cnnen 


1, 442, 230 


1, 590, 000 
~— =10, 000° 





Obligations incurred _- 
Comparative transfer from “Departmental salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce” 


1, 435, 765 
80, 677 


Total direct obligations... ........- 7 oe 515, 442 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 21, 483 


1, 580, 000 
86, 515 





1, 666, 515 











Total obligations_____- 


1, 536, 925 


1, 666, 515 


1, 636, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBRLICATIONS 


1. Executive direction of the “peeuben Nb ccccencdimaucewess 
2. Departmental staff services . . 
3. 


$216, 356 
-| 564, 283 
| , 

Administrative services. _...........-.......-- | 734, 803 


$203, 046 
693, 752 | 
679, 717 | 


$304, 354 
691, 170 
640, 476 





ee IR ial ok nt a nomeinneldneeeeouen 1, 515, 442 


1, 666, 515. 











REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS 


1. Executive direction of the Department_-_-___- 
2. Departmental staff services 
3. Administrative services 


2, 848 
17, 699 
936 








Total reimbursable obligations 21, 483 





Total obligations 1, 536, 925 





1, 666, 515 | 


1, 636, 000 











nate 


S1:: Sf! 


S|: 
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Obligations by objects 












Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 









1952 estimate 





Total number of 


te time equivalent of other gaye Uw ci. 4 eedecoeueae 
Average number of all employees. - i tas 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_- nie 
Part-time and temporary Eee ee Se ROG 


Regular pa 
Payment a 


Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details... __. 


02 Travel._.-.- 


03 T ransportation of things ES igh Bb SEER RG ie Piety we rat 
04 Communication services.----.........--- 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services. -_.-..-....--.-- SPR UNE Se lee 
08 Supplies and materials 


09 Equipment. 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. __..............-..-- “ 


pe ee ee ee ee 





ol 
02 
04 
07 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total personal service obligations. -...............--.-.. 


a i ies ns cw nbaiimeiduiin 


Personal services 
Travel____-- 
Communication services... 
Other contractual services... ........-.......-......-----. 


Total reimbursable obligations.-._...........-..--..---- 


Total obligations__............. AP CMe petal ee LEX 


uremes NOMUENS:....... ..«.-- ccandbvenc- 












in excess of 52-week base 
ve basic rates _- 





314 323 309 

1 Pet te ok 

296 301 288 

$1, 406,269 | $1, 526, 215 $1, 503, 548 
2, 848 7 ar a 
coo... .__. “i "6, 152 

3, 400 5, 000 5, 000 

GRE eal) FE rd oles 

1, 418, 765 1, 536, 215 1, 514, 700 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 











REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 








1, 400, 899 
16, 954 
168 

24, 482 
34, 622 

10, 577 

19, 898 

7, 592 

250 


1, 536, 215 
22, 000 








1, 514, 700 
20, 000 
300 

26, 000 








1, 515, 442 








269 










21, 483 




















1, 536, 925 


1, 666, 515 








the justifications. 





Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) 
zi ransferred pursuant to Reorganization Plans Nos. 5 and 21 from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Administration’”’._.._______- $50, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Maritime Activities” 
“Federal-aid postwar construction program, Bureau of Public Roads”’. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of require 


Comparative transfer from: i iepestuensal salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce” 


ments 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert in the record at this point page 10 of 


50, 000 



































Requirements | Difference 
By activity or function | increase 
1951 ad- | 1952 esti- | bree 
justed | mate | ‘ease 
Executive direction of the Department.._.-- ..-| $293,046 $304, 354 | +$11, 308 
2 Departmental staff services____._._........__.__- 693, 752 | 726, 495 | +32, 743 
3. Administrative services..............--------.--- 694,717 | 605,151 |  —89, 566 
en ce eam ae 1, 681, 515. | 1,636, 000 | —45, 515 il 
Adjustment: 
Deduct: Transfers for services performed........| —55,000 |-....-...--- | +55, 000 
Adjusted requirements --...............-..-.-.- 1, 626, 515 | 1, 636, 000 +9, 485 +9, 485 
i —_———__—. 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 
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Mr. Roonry. On page 10, which we have just inserted in the record, 
is to be found a summary of the part of this appropriation to the 
Office of the Secretary known as “Salaries and expenses.” This re- 
quest is in the amount of $1,636,000, which includes an increase of 
$11,308 for the executive direction of the Department, and an increase 
of $32,743 for departmental staff services. Where are the details of 
this requested increase of $11,308 to be found ? 


Execurive Direcrion 





















Mr. Cawtey. They may be found on page 12 of the justifications. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what about it? 

Mr. Cawtry. Mr. Chairman, the increases provide, first of all, for 
the full-year cost of an Under Secretary 





PERSONAL SERVICES 





Mr. Roonry. At the moment you do not have an Under Secretary ; 
you have not had one for some time, and still you want to add two 
employees for the Office of the Under Secretary ? 

. Caw Ley. Yes, sir; because we anticipate that position to be 
filled. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you figure that one out? 

Mr. Cawtry. The law provides for an Under Secretary. It is con- 
templated that one will be provided in the Office of the Secretary and 
therefore we have made provision for it. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has the position been vacant ? 

Mr. Cawteyr. Since Mr. Whitney left. That has been over a year 
ago. 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly. What about this request under “Assistant 
Secretary for Administration” ¢ 

Mr. Cawtey. That provides the full-year cost of what is the frac- 
tional current-year cost. The new Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration was not sworn in until November of this year. 


a 








DEPARTMENTAL STAFF SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this requested increase of $32,743 under 
“Departmental staff services” ¢ 
Mr. Cawtey. That is shown on page 14, Mr. Chairman. 

















INCREASE 





IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. That provides for the addition of 13 people to the pay- 
roll under “Transportation” ¢ 

Mr. Caw ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Cawtey. That office was created in the current fiscal year. We 
have in this year an average employment of approximately seven 
people. It is expected to raise that by 13, or an increase of $65,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Where in the justifications are to be found the details 
and the reasons for adding these two positions in the Under Secre- 
tary’s office and 13 in the Office of Transportation ? 

Mr. Cawury. They follow the schedules, Mr. Chairman, in very 
general terms. 
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Mr. Rooney. Where? 

Mr. Cawtey. Are you referring specifically to “Transportation” ? 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take the matter of transportation, where 13 
additional positions are requested. 

Mr. Cawiey. On page 23, Mr. Chairman. us 

Mr. Roongy. Where are the details concerning the 13 positions? 
I have not found them yet. 

Mr. Cawiey. Oh, you want the green-sheet details. Mr, Chairman, 
I believe the green sheets have been supplied to the committee for the 
Office of the Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS, TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure $65,270 for 13 addi- 
tional employees under “Transportation” ¢ 

Mr. Cawtry. That was the cost of the additional people necessary 
to fully implement 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that. I want to know, How did you 
arrive at the figure $65,270? 

Mr. Caw.ery. By totaling the annual salaries of those additional 
people. 

Mr. Rooney. What annual salaries? 

Mr. Cawtey. The green-sheet details are not present. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean that we start right off the bat with an 
amount requested of $65,270, for which you do not have the details? 
Mr. Cawtry. No, sir; I will have to supply those for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. At the moment I do not know whether you need to 
supply them for the record. This is in Mr. Rentzel’s office? 

Mr. Cawtry. Yes, sir; part of his office. 

Mr. Rooney. Part of it 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people are authorized for that office now? 

Mr. Caw tery. There are five persons in that office now. 

Mr. Roonry. You are speaking now of Mr. Rentzel’s immediate 
oflice ¢ 

Mr. Cawtry. No, sir; I am talking about General Fleming, who is 
presently Under Secretary for Transportation. There are five people 
in his office. 

Mr. Roonry. Are those five people going to be continued under Mr. 
Rentzel ¢ 

Mr. Cawtry. I do not believe so. I think Mr. Rentzel will prob- 
ably bring in his own group. 

Mr. Roonry. I did not mean specific personalities; I was speaking 
of the number of employees. 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes; those five employees will be continued in 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. What I am trying to find out is, if we turn down this 
request for 13 additional employees under Transportation, would we 
be hamstringing Mr. Rentzel? 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Apparently we would not be. 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, sir, because you would be hamstringing the Office 
of Transportation which is a function that will report to the Under 
Secretary for Transportation. That is going to be a part of the 
Under Secretary’s office. 
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Mr. Rooney. He cos can get along without the 13 under this 
proposed budget. You are asking for five people, the same as you have 
in the current fiscal year for the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Transportation ? 

Mr. Cawtey. That is correct. Mr. Chairman, may I add that under 
departmental staff services we are asking for those 20 people for the 
Office of Transportation, which is an adjunct to his staff. 


TRANSFERS FOR SERVICES PERFORMED 


Mr. Rooney. What about this item “Deduct: Transfers for services 
performed,” plus $55,000? 

Mr. Cawtey. Mr. Chairman, the totals for 1951 include the funds 
made available for export control. That is taken out of the require- 
ments because there is no provision for export control in the 1952 
budget, Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point will you please insert in the record a 
statement, covering the entire Department of Commerce, of the amount 
of transfers or contemplated transfers from other agencies of the 
Government in the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Statement showing the amount of transfers or contemplated transfers 


from other 
agencies of the Government in the fiscal year 1952 





| 
Working fund 
advances 


Allocations 


Reimburse- 
ments 





Office of the Secretary ! 

Bureau of the Census_-__.__.-- iaksdh biel sienoheacen 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Maritime Administration 

Bureau of Public Roads _ _ } 
National Bureau of Standards. .......................--..-..- 
Weather Bureau 


2 $169, 427 
1, 600, 000 
614, 000 


936, 527 








3 $1, 675, 000 


1, 206, 700 
102, 550 
750, 000 

1, 000, 000 

71, 500 





41, 505, 354 | 4, 336, 700 | 4, 992, 250 
| 





1 Allocations to the Office of the Secretary and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 
“*Expenses of defense production”’ will be required. Estimates of the amounts have not yet been prepared. 
However, Mr. Carlton Hayward has testified that the Field Office Service will require approximately 


$10,000,000 in fiscal year 1952. 


estimates have not yet been prepared, the exact figure has not been determined. 


2 Advances for Air Coordinating Committee. 


print.) 


(See pp. 10-11 of committee print.) 
3 Reimbursements to working capital fund for centralized common services. 


A transfer in the amount of approximately $75,000 to $100,000 from the appro- 
priation ‘‘Export control,’ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is anticipated in fiscal 1952. 


Since 


(See p. 8 of committee 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on the Office of the Secretary / 


COMPARISONS OF EMPLOYEES AND GRADES 


Mr. Cievencer. I have some tabulations here on personnel that I 


would like to introduce in a moment. 


The tabulations I have just referred to show the distribution of 


personnel among grades in— 


1. The Corps of Engineers (consolidated schedule). 
2. The Bureau of Public Roads (Federal postwar highways anc 


forest highways only). 
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gram (operation of airways and safety). 


3. Civil Aeronautics Administration and Federal-aid airport pro- 






These data show separately the departmental from the field service. 
The Corps of Engineers’ engineering operations are not shown sep- 


arately in the appendix to the budget. 


It should be noted that in the Bureau of Public Roads, depart- 
mental (postwar highways and forest highways), 32.5 percent of the 
personnel are above grade 8 and, in the Federal-aid airport program, 
57.8 percent above grade 8. Why are the engineers in the latter grade 
higher? Are not they similarly educated and qualified compared with 


the highway engineers ? 
Has the Department made any study of that ? 


I should like to offer these two tabulations for the record, Mr. 


Chairman. 


Mr. Rooney. Whose studies are they? Do you not think you ought 


to identify them ? 


Mr. Crevencrr. These were taken from the budget figures. We 


have made the tabulations. 


Mr. Rooney. Of course, we do not know without having the source 


of them whether or not the figures are accurate. 
Mr. Cievencer. The source is your budget. 


Mr. Rooney. This is, in effect, a memorandum of yours, which you 


want inserted in the record ? 


Mr. Cievencer. That is right, a study which we have made, 
Mr. Rooney. Surely, without objection, that shall be inserted at 


this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Departmental personnel, 1952 


















Fede 





ral aid to 


airports 








|\Num-| Percent 


of total ber of total 











Corps of En- Bureau of Civil Aeronautics 
gineers Publie Roads ! | Administration 
Grade ree: i age = ny maa 
Num-| Percent |Num-| Percent | Num- | Percent 
| ber | oftotal | ber | oftotal | ber | 
| | 
SEO Seta Tae Halk “Vine CEE 1 0.3 4 0.5 | 3 0.2 | 
15_- Visa) RR eg ao 8 2.3 4 5 | 21 1.6 | 
SA a ae ars 26 7.6 15 1.7 | 72 5.4 | 
pea 51 14.8 46 5.31 153 11.4 | 
12 48 3.9 66 7.6) 128 9.5 | 
ll 21 6.1 69 7.9 | S4 6.3 | 
10 4 1.2 Ri niude 7 5] 
9 13 3.8 79 9.0 | 53 3.9 | 
8 3 9 2 2 | 7 .5 | 
ROR: ES BEE 4 1.2| 78 8.9 | 84 6.3 | 
6 18 5.2 40 4.6 | 45 3.3 | 
RL re 32 9.3} 135 15.4] 190 14.1 | 
Rod sched auotigaptieiachn vlewmenadeies 63 18.3 | 128 14.6 302 22.5 | 
RN EIS AS OR iin 42 12.2} 152] 17.4 178 13.2 | 
AE ELAS Bes rey Pa 9 2.6 55 6.3 16 1.2 } 
re 2% 
! 








i ccaelcabi ol scatman oes 344 100.0 874 100.0 | 
Percent above grade 8-_.........---|------ 90.031... 32. 5 | 
Totals: 

hE Es AERA ee RR |) Se * Se 
| 








| 
| 
ae 
| 
| 


se NmNO: 


em CO ee et SO 
Snore Owe: 









57.8 















1 No separation of forest highways. 


Source: Appendix to the Budget, pp. 182, 183, 184, 198, 199, 218, 219, 220. 
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Mr. Cuevencer. I have referred first to the departmental personnel. 
As to the field, in the Federal-aid airport program 70 percent of the 
personnel is above grade 8, and in the Federal-aid highway program, 
59 percent. When the forest-highway program is included in the 
latter, 44 percent are above grade 8. 

It may be noted that in the Government generally about 21 percent 
are above grade 8. 

Had grade 8 and 7 been included in these percentages, the result 
would appear as follows: 

[Percent] 





Depart- 


Field mental 








| 

| 

eo 

Federal-aid airports 3. | 
Federal-aid highways_-.-.- 2 7. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 31. 

' 











In this period of inflation control under Defense Production Act 
and the attempt at wage control in private employment, it appears 
wholly unjustified to allow mandatory wage increases in the Gov- 
ernment, in CAA, for example, which total nearly a million dollars. 
Since to disallow these mandatory adjustments would probably require 
legislation, it seems that the 2 OAR Committee should reduce 
all appropriations for personal services by at least these amounts. 
If the employee’s efficiency is really increasing, which would justify 
the salary increases, then the department of Government can perform 
more work with less employees. Thus the salary increases now 


legislated can be looked upon as pay for greater service. The policy 
should be more pay for the less ag and not more pay for the 


same number of people. And further, not more pay for more people. 
The mandatory salary increase can apply to a lesser number of 
employees. 

We are just putting that in as a study that we have made, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. When you use the editorial “we,” you are not includ- 
ing me? 

Mr. CLevencer. No. I am referring to the minority who are ask- 
ing these questions about the difference in the grading of these em- 
ployees in the various sections of the Department of Commerce. 


GRADE AND WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. I would agree with your conclusions when it comes 
to the matter of upgrading of employees, wholesale upgrading, such 
as we found in the Voice of America. But when it comes to manda- 
tory pay increases, then you and I disagree. 

Mr. CLevencer. No; we are just putting these figures in to point 
out the effect of asking for this nearly $1,000,000 of increase in the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, a good deal of which is probably up- 
grading. The minority think that this is the time to study this 
subject, before this practice gets out of hand. 

Mr. Cawtey. Mr. Clevenger, does the $1,000,000, that you refer 
to, refer to within-grade promotions exclusively ¢ 

82632-—-h1—— 4 
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Mr. CLevencer. That is what it would seem to be. 
Mr. Cawtey. If that is shown as a line in their budget, presumably 
that is what was intended. 9 

Mr. Crevencer. You gentlemen can study these figures and let us | 
know whatever you wish to say about them. 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You may put in any answer you like, so far as I 
am concerned. We are said to be in a belt-tightening period, by the 
President. I think that means everybody and not just somebody. 
I think we ought to tighten our belts all along the line because we are 7 
going to have to provide weapons on the line. We are ina warthat 7 
we have got to win and we have got to win it within the resources of 
the Nation. These tables and these remarks that I am making are 
directed toward giving some thought to the matter of upgrading 
of employees, and the question whether or not we have too many 
employees. q 

Sometimes a well-paid employee is the less expensive of the two, | 
but we want to be sure that he has got something to do and that he is 
doing it. . 

I am referring not only to the Office of the Secretary but the budget 
of the Department of Commerce has increased healthily; it has 
had rather a mushroom growth. It has gotten up toa billion-dollar | 
proposition. : 

Mr. Cawtey. Of course, there have been transfers of agencies. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know there have been, but there has been a 
healthy growth inside the Department, in the agencies that it has had. 

I am not saying this with anything in mind but an increase in efficiency 

of some of these people who should be well paid, but we should re- 7 
quire them to earn their money. E 
Mr. Cawtey. I understand. 
Mr. Cievencer. That is all. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. I should like to inquire concerning the item “Other con- 
tractual services” set forth on page 8. It shows an increase from 





$19,500, in 1951, to $49,800 estimated for 1952. Can you tell us about | 
that? : 


Mr. Cawiry. Yes. That comes about because you have a con- 
solidated table here. All of that increase is due to the requirements 
of the Office of Technical Services. 

Mr. Rooney. We have not taken that office up as yet. 

Mr. Cawtey. Which will follow us here. The amount is for the 
protection of patent rights abroad. 

Mr. Forp. That will be taken up later? 

Mr. Cawtry. Yes, sir; we will discuss that in just a few minutes, 
Congressman. 
















OVERTIME PAY FOR CHAUFFEURS 






Mr. Forp. Referring to page 33 you say: 
The payment of above-basic-rates item is required to provide overtime pay for 
chauffeurs. The Secretary, Under Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries regu- 
larly work for extensive periods beyond the basic 40-hour week and, when they 
are on duty, provision must be made for their transportation on official business. 
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I might as well admit at the outset that that is one of my pet gripes 
in Washington. I do not like the idea of a lot of officials of the execu- 
tive branch having chauffeurs and cars, that are waiting to pick them 
up and take them from where they are to where they want to go. 
And that includes a meeting at 8 o'clock in the morning. I should 
like to have an explanation of why you differentiate here between 
these people and any others who work for the Department. 

Mr. Cawtey. First of all, the Secretary of a Department is entitled 
to the use of a limousine for official as well as personal business. That 
is provided by law. And in the use of the car he utilizes Government 
chauffeurs. Now, by law, these men are entitled to overtime—time 
and a half for regular overtime and double pay on holidays. Soa 
substantial portion of that is covered by this $5,000. The balance of 
it is for the utilization ‘of chauffeurs on week ends and in the evenings 
when the other officials specified here have occasion to use cars on 
official business. This is exclusively for the pay of chauffeurs for 
use of cars outside the regular tours of duty. 

Mr. Forp. Who determines what is an official duty insofar as the 
use of these cars is concerned ? 

Mr. Cawtey. The administrative officer of the Department has 
charge of the cars and it is his duty to police the use of these cars on 
official business. 

Mr. Forp. You do not mean to infer that the man you mention is 
going to question anything that the Secretary decides shall be done? 

Mr. Cawtey. No; because the Secretary by law is permitted to use 
his car for both personal and official business. But he is permitted 
to question its use on the part of other officials. 

Mr. Forpv. You do not think for a minute he would question what 
the Under Secretary and Assistant Secretary would determine? . 

Mr. Caw.ey. I believe he would, yes; if it appeared to be a violation 
of the use of cars for official business. 

Mr. Forpv. How does this cost figure compare with other recent 
years? It this part of the defense effort? 

Mr. Cawtey. No; it is not. This is our regular figure. The expe- 
rience factor shows that runs just about $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Forp. How is the increase from $10,000 to $11,152 justified ? 

Mr. Cawtey. That is the extra compensable day in the fiscal year 
1952. 

Mr. Rooney. That one extra day is a tremendous item in the 
Government. 

Mr. Forp. I can appreciate that when we are dealing with $98,000,- 
000,000, but I do not think it accounts for this increase here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, it must, or we’re being flimflammed. Let us 
find out right now. 

Is this $6,152 due to the fact that there is an extra workday in the 
fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any question about it? 

Mr. Cawtery. No, sir; no question at all. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions, Mr. Ford? 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Export ConTrou 


Mr. Roonry. Now, awhile ago, Mr. Cawley, you mentioned the fact. 
that this pre budget does not include the matter of export con- 
i 


trol which presently terminates on the 80th of June, the end of the 
current fiscal year. 


Mr. Cawtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did the Department get for export control 
in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Caw ey. $55,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Why is there not a decrease, since this budget is set. 
up on the assumption that there is no further export control at the 
moment anyway? Why is there not a decrease in the Office of the 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Cawtey. There is, Mr. Chairman. There is a decrease of 
$89,000 under the item of administrative services on page 10. 

Mr. Roonry. The breakdown of the $89,566 is on page 27? 

Mr. Cawtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the page I have open at the moment. Is this 
$89,566 an actual decrease, or it is anticipated that additional funds 
will be obtained by transfer or other means later on? 

Mr. Cawtey. Mr. Chairman, if the export control is extended 

Mr. Roonry. You know very well we are going to continue export 
control. 

Mr. Cawtey. That is right, and we will obtain additional funds for 
the export-control functions. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly; so that this is not any decrease at all. 

Mr. Cawiey. Yes, Mr. Chairman; it is. The difference between 
$89,000 and $55,000, or approximately $34,000, has been reduced be- 
cause of the transfer of the Commodity Divisions of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the NPA. You will recall that 
centrally we provide administrative services for the Office of the 
Secretary, the OTS, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. When an appropriation for the continuation of ex- 
port control is requested—and there is going to be such a request; 
we know that—will that request contain a provision for the transfer 
of funds to the Office of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Caw ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In what amount? 

Mr. Cawtry. It is difficult for me to say now. 

Mr. Roonry. What would be your best guess ? 

Mr. Cawtry. My guess would be approximately $75,000 to $100,000, 
depending on the size of the appropriation. 
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Mr. Rooney. Where is this saving of $89,000? 
Mr. Caw ey. Sir, looking at it as of July 1 part of this will not 
be saved. 
Mr. Rooney. 
business. 
Mr. CaWLey. 


Ah, Mr. Cawley, now you are really getting down to 
Mr. Rooney. 


Yes, sir. 
That is quite an admission. 
Mr. Cawtry. If you extend export control and we take the money 


then we will not achieve that full reduction. 
Mr. Rooney. Of course. 


TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 


WITNESSES 
JOHN C. GREEN, DIRECTOR 


JOHN L. DEMAREST, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
ORVILLE T. COLBY, CHIEF, TECHNICAL DIVISION 


JAMES R. GARDNER, BUDGET EXAMINER, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 


Funds available for obligation 





! 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


1952 estimate 





$219, 000 
—8, 238 } 


Teas Ginna nna kan es esac ies, 





210, 762 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 











8, 455 | 5, 600 
| 219, 217 | 230, 600 
! 


ETE CS ete RE ate. CMR REA | 


300, 000 
Obligations by activities 





Description 





| | 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


$225, 000 | 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Collection and dissemination of technical information 


$300, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Collection and dissemination of technical information 

etree ice Mert Rs ap eigen RSE 919,217 i 


230, 600 | 300, 000 
| 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Zz 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions... 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


§ 
5 





Total personal service obligations. -.....................- 


3 
3| 8 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


ES ES ete en ee Seren ‘ 

wae... .:.- 

‘Tremeporention of trtnas..... .. 2... 20... Seca nieescee ducks 
Communication services.................-...........-- ; 
Printing and reproduction__--.........-...-- Werte Ye 
Other contractual services....... . -..-._--.. 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


& 
ns 


po Reso 
ZESSSsse 





Total divect obligations... é..........0........ pa 


E 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Printing and reproduction 





Total reimbursable obligations___................... 





IG iii clin pectoris tec Whigham 219, 217 














Mr. Rooney. The next item we shall consider is Technical and 
Scientific Services which appears at page 4 of the committee print and 


beginning at page 35 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 35, 37, and 38 of 
the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 195) (regular bill) 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 





By activity 








1. Collection and dissemination of technical infor- 
mation 
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The increase requested in the appropriation is distributed as follows: 


5 ID RN inns rec snsiiece np meat nndpeleaaieabaem $5, 220 
2. National Inventors Council: 
a na. ccnamims age ean aaa ties $27, 785 
Ee 5h ee ae EN ake ON Bee) oe SS 1, 000 
———— 28, 785 
3. Foreign patent protection program : 
See ee eR RO Br Ne risen in. TSA a 10, 700 
(b) Other objects (fees and expenses) - iy eee ee 29, 300 
40, 000 


. Pay in excess of 52-week base 


SI sessed gp en ia piesa Gey GOO 


Mr. Roonry. As appears at page 35, the requested appropriation 
is in the amount of $300,000, an ine rease of $75,000 over the amount 
allowed for this service in the current fiscal year. 

The requested increase of $75,000 is comprised of $38,485 for an 
increase of 9.5 in average employment; $30,300 for an inrcease in 
other objects; $5,220 for within- -grade promotions; and $995 for the 
salary cost of the extra workday in 1952. 

What about this, Mr. Green ? 


GEN ERAL STATEMENT 


fr. Green. Well, sir, as you know, we are entering a period now 

in which production is the keynote of Government. ‘Technology 
is one of the unique things, where it is equally important for pro- 
duction for war as for production for peace. It has not been neces- 
sary for us to change techniques particularly but to shift our objec- 
tives. At present we are do our level best to direct all of our efforts 
toward production for defense. 

Mr. Roonry. You generally have a prepared statement to present 
to the committee. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir; I have a summary. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert it at this point in the record. 
(The document is as follows :) 


SUMMARY 








Statesmen, Government officials, public spokesmen, commentators, all have 
pronounced our goals in meeting the emergency. The country is in complete 
agreement that we must expand production and speed the development and 
application of new ideas, particularly in the field of weapons and military de- 
vices. All operations in the Office of Technical Services have been analyzed and 
cast to make a direct contribution to these major objectives. 

Concerning the first (expanded production), it is well recognized that there 
are three general methods of increasing production: One, labor works harder ; 
two, management improves its techniques; and three, new scientific and tech- 
nical discoveries are applied in industrial processes. The operations of the 
Office of Technical Services have been tailored to this third area for progress. 

In this country the largest corps of scientists and technicians in history is 
working to develop new knowledge. However, research discoveries serve no 
useful purpose if they do not reach the men who can perceive their applications 
and translate them into improved industrial processes and items. The Office of 
Technical Services, operating in close coordination with the military, is the 
designated source and outlet for the nonconfidential results of the Government’s 
114-billion-dollar-a-year scientific effort. 

Our technicians who process technical inquiries from firms facing production 
problems draw upon this organization of information, the latest published lit- 
erature and upon the cooperation of approximately 450 leading industrial re- 
search organizations. It is the assembly of information acquired from these 
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sources, both Government and private, which produces practical information. In 
every case first consideration is given to inquiries from small firms experiencing 
difficulty in shifting from peace to defense production. This shift of emphasis 
in the provision of technical information to industry has been made without 
personnel or budget expansion. 

To revert to the second national goal—the accelerated development and appli- 
cation of new ideas and inventions. The Office of Technical Services provides the 
staff suport for the National Inventors Council. This staff was reduced to skele- 
ton status (three people) after World War II consistent with the thinking at 
that time. We plan to immediately expand the staff responsive to the resolution 
recently made by the Council members. 

“Resolved, That the National Inventors Council requests the Secretary of Com- 
merce to furnish the chief engineer of the Council with such additional staff 
members as will be necessary to enable the staff to perform its work efficiently 
and to keep current the examination of inventions received from the civilian 
public.” 

During the last war the Council staff had a peak of 51 persons and at the 
close of the war when operations were thoroughly organized and techniques 
developed, the staff included 35 employees. We believe that the request contained 
herein for a total of 11 people is a very modest one. The Council is charged 
by the armed services with the responsibility of bringing civilian invention into 
the military research program. It is through a steady flow of original ideas 
that we will continue to develop the new and astounding weapons of war and 
find the answers to problems confronting the military services. It may be the 
staff we have requested in this budget is inadequate. I believe all will agree 
that the job is a tremendous one. The staff expansion is eight persons with a 
budget increase of $27,785 in personal services and $1,000 in other objects. 

Last, the Secretary of Commerce has assigned certain operating responsibilities 
in the field of foreign patent protection. The Government Patents Administrator 
(appointed by the President to effect the policies of Executive Order 10096) has 
assigned the procurement of foreign patents on selected Government-owned 
inventions to the Department. We believe that one man and secretary can 
handie the organization of the information and the selection of significant inven- 
tions. Thereafter qualified, private attorneys will be retained on a contract 
basis for the actual preparation, filing and prosecution. The $40,000 budget 
request covers $10,700 in personal services (one man and secretary) plus $28,000 
in fees and $1,300 in other objects. It is estimated that the filing, procurement 
and maintenance of a valid patent in a foreign jurisdiction will cost conserva- 
tively $300. If $28,000 is apportioned on this basis, it permits the processing 
of about 30 inventions in an average of three countries per invention. Since 
roughly 1,000 United States patents per year are granted on inventions owned 
or controlled by the Government, it will be seen that we contemplate a rigid 
screening and selection. 

To summarize the increases requested. 

Strengthening of the National Inventors Council____----___--_--------- $28, 785 


Implementation of the foreign patent program 40, 000 
Mandatory within-grade promotions and pay in excess of 52-w eek base__ 6, 215 


75, 000 


Mr. Roonry. This starts off in typical Green style: 


Statesmen, Government officials, public spokesmen, commentators, all have 
pronounced our goals in meeting the emergency. 


And so forth. Let us in on what it is all about. 
INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Green. Well, sir, it is our basic program. 

I know you are particularly interested in the increases. They fall 
into three areas. 

The first and, of course, the most modest is that to provide for the 
cost of in-grade promotions and the 1 day in excess of the 52-workweek 
base which we are faced with next year. 
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The second is to launch a modest program involving two employees 
for the acquisition of key patent claims abroad on inventions owned 
by the Government. This program, undertaken by the authority of 
Hanoutive Order 10096 has been specifically assigned to the Secretary 
of Commerce by the chairman of the Government Patents Board 
and through the Secretary tous. The chairman is here today and can 
testify on this point if you would like to discuss it with him. 

The third is an expansion of the National Inventors Council staff to =~ 
meet the vitalization of that activity since Korea. As you know, we © 
have kept the National Inventors Council on a stand-by capacity since —_™ 
World War Ii, and now that we are faced with a defense emergency 
again the members of the Council have directed the stepping up of = 
activity and the public has equally responded. 4 

My estimates in that summary statement are much too low, based on 
our actual workload figures today. 

With respect to the Council I would like to make one statement. 
During World War II we had a peak of 51 employees on that operation 
alone. When we were handling a volume of inventive ideas commen- ‘ 
surate with what we are now facing and will be facing in fiscal year 7 
1952 we had 35 employees. With the request here we will have 14 | 
employees in all. In other words, we plan in the Inventors Council 
and activities to handle as much work with 14 employees as we were 
able to encompass with 35 back in World War II. I think that shows 
we have learned something about the job and have been able to employ 
management techniques and get the work done without unnecessary q 
expansion. ‘ 







































LAPSES 





Mr. Roonry. Why is the lapse figure for 1952 estimated at only 
$12,750 when in 1950 it was $29,915, particularly since you have esti- 
mated a larger staff for 1952? 

Mr. Demarest. That, sir, came about toward the end of the year of 
fiscal 1950. The Bureau of the Budget requested that the Office of 
Technical Services take on its rolls for about a month, I believe, cer- 
tain members of the Government Patents Board. ‘Those positions 
show up in that over-all figure there, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. But you have a recruitment program involving 10 
positions. Would you not say that at the present time it looks as 
though you are going to have more of a turn-over in personnel in 
fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Demarest. No, sir. Five of those positions, sir, were just for 
a month or a fraction of a month, during June of fiscal 1950. 

Mr. Green. Am I correct in saying, Mr. Demarest, that what we 
now see ahead is our normal activity? During the period with which 
you are comparing us we were given an abnormal responsibility which 
we have sloughed off. That was to take upon our staff for a limited q 
period the organization of the Government Patents Board, the admin- ‘ 
istrative staff. We took that on during their period of organization. 

We have separated them. They are now their own unit, independent 
of us. We have no special operational relation with them. 

Therefore, that shows an abnormal lapse in that period. What we 
are looking forward to is a normal lapse. 
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Mr. Garpner. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the Office of Tech- 
nical Services was reimbursed by the Government Patents Board for 
salaries during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent? 

Mr. Garpner. About $7,000. 

Mr. Demarest. A little under $7,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Reimbursed by whom? 

Mr. Garpner. The Government Patents Board. That is an inter- 
departmental board established by Executive order, the chairman of 
which reports to the President. The purpose of it is to promote and 
administer 

Mr. Rooney. Where do they get their funds? 

Mr. Gaxpner. They get their funds from their component agencies 
or departments. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Garpner. As Mr. Green just said, Mr. Chairman, the chairman 
of that Board is outside the door here. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a simple question ; where do they get their funds? 

Mr. Garpner. They get their funds from about 8 or 10 different 
agencies. 

Mr. Roonry. What agencies? 

Mr. Garpner. I think I can name them. In fact, we could present 
to you that information for the record. We have Agriculture, State, 
Defense, Commerce—I cannot quite recall all the others. 

Mr. Green. It is mainly Defense and Agriculture. 

Mr. Garpner. Defense is the main contributor. 

Mr. Green. I believe so. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of a budget do they have / 

Mr Garpner. The total of this, sir, comes to $74,000. 

Mr. Rooney. This is all set forth at page 10 of the committee print. 
The total amount transferred to the Government Patents Board by 

nine agencies is $74,000. 





WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


What have you to say about this: On page 38 of the justifications it 
is alleged that $5,220 is the estimated requirement for within-grade 
promotions in 1952. According to the information on page 178 of the 
appendix to the budget, this figure could be correct if every person in 
the office who could be eligible for an in-grade promotion got one ef- 
fective from the first day and for the full 1952 fiseal year. Is that 
statement correct ? 

Mr. Demarest. It is based on average employment. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I am waiting for an answer. 

Mr. Demarest. Sir, it happens that this year all of our employees 
in the higher grades receive a $200 increase, which throws this up 
much higher than our current 1951 average. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 

Mr. Demarest. Because those employees received their within- 
grades every 18 months whereas in the lower grades the employees 
receive theirs every 12 months. 

Mr. Rooney. You are the budget man, are you? 

Mr. Demarest. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Is this not highly unusual, to make a request for 
within-grade promotions for every single employee? What about 
that, Mr. Cawley! 

Mr. Cawtery. It is, Mr. Chairman, except that they have a very 
static staff. I can recall the Office of Technical Services when it was 
considerably larger than it is today. 

Mr. Roonry. Would everybody be entitled to a within-grade pro- 
motion effective for the full year? 

Mr. Cawtey. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course not. 

Mr. Cawtey. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You are requesting sufficient funds to give every 
single employee the full amount of a within-grade promotion during 
1952, 

Mr. Green. Mr. Rooney, I do not understand this point myself. 
If we have padded this figure—— 

Mr. Roonry. Then maybe you had better retreat. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir; but if it is high I would like to readjust it 
myself. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean that this point of mine even convinces you? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. If it is the way you describe it, it is wrong. 
I wonder if I could justify it for the record ? 

Mr. Roonry. No; it is already justified right now. 

Mr. Green. Well, clarify it. 

Mr. Rooney. I am using the wrong word when I say “justify.” 

Let me ask you, Mr. Cawley: Is there any other shop in this entire 
budget for the Department of Commerce where you have a similar 
situation ? 

Mr. Cawtey. Not to the best of my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If you find one will you bring it to my attention? 

Mr. Cawtey. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

I think as a partial explanation here, Mr. Chairman, it is possible 
that this was a proper figure when they presented their figure to the 
Bureau of the Budget. As I recall, they were reduced approximately 
$1 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. Green. Not that bad. 

Mr. Cawtey. About $600,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you get a figure like that? 

Mr. Cawtry. They were reduced by the Bureau of the Budget on 
the 1952 budget, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, in 1951 you asked for $258,000. We allowed 
you $225,00. What did you have after the President’s reductions 
under section 1214? 

Mr. Green. $225,000, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. $225,000; the same amount. 

Mr. Cawtey. I am talking about 1952, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. What did you request of the Bureau of the Budget 
for 1952? 
Mr. Caw.ey. $925,400. 
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Mr. Rooney. They cut you to $300,000; with or without an expla- 
nation? 

Mr. Green. With an explanation. 

Mr. Cawtey. With an explanation. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the explanation ? 

Mr. Green. As you may know, sir, Public Law 776 was passed in 
September of last year. We went in to implement that law consistent 
with the hearings. The Bureau of the Budget thought we could post- 
pone implementation of that law in view of the current defense effort. 

Mr. Roonry. What did Public Law 776 provide ? 

Mr. Green. That the Department create and maintain a clearing 
house of technical information for the benefit of industry. 

Mr. Roonry. That put into substantive legislation what you had 
been doing all along under the annual appropriation acts? 

Mr. Green. I was going to say that we have been doing the mini- 
mum under that; yes, sir. I would not say we are proud to say we are 
a clearing house. We try to be a part of a clearing house. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you do $225,000 worth of clearing ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You really think you do? 

Mr. Green. I really do. 

Mr. Demarest. Mr. Rooney, approximately 40 of our employees 
shown here do receive periodical increases each year. They are grade 
9 or below, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. If you are going to persist in trying to justify this 
matter of promotions for everybody I do not know where you are 
going to wind up. 

Mr. Demarest. I believe the Bureau of the Budget—Mr. Cawley 
might correct me if I am wrong in this—says that those in the first 
half of the year count and those in the second half you do not count. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cawtey. I think there is some policy like that. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Rooney, this certainly is not clear to us, and I 
think it is a darned good question. I would like the privilege, if I 
may have it, of making a review myself and presenting a clarification 
for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You may present it to us. 

Mr. Green. All right, sir; if I may, please. 

Mr. Rooney. On what page is the breakdown of this $30,300 re- 
quested increase under other objects? 

Mr. Green. Well, sir, you will find a statement under 07 on page 47. 

Mr. Rooney. It begins at page 46, does it not ? 

Mr. Cawtey. Yes. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The bulk of it is under other contractual services? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What is that all about? The total justification for 
this requested increase from $5,500 in the current fiscal year to $35,800 
in the coming fiscal year is as follows: 

To cover the cost of (1) equipment repairs, (2) addressing and mailing serv- 


ices, anc (3) fees on the filing and maintenance of Government owned patents 
abroad for which an increase of $29,300 is requested in 1952. 
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Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the real facts with regard to this? 

Mr. Green. The real facts, sir, are that this program which the 
Department has been assigned, to acquire patent protection abroad, 
requires either the recruitment of skilled staff, international patent 
attorneys, or the retention under contract of competent patent attor- 
neys. We have chosen to contract with private attorneys. This 
$29,300 is to recompense them for their fees and the charges involved 
in filing abroad. 

If I might refer to the last paragraph of my summary statement, 
sir 

Mr. Roonry. How much have you expended for that purpose in the 
present fiscal year to date? 

Mr. Green. Under the foreign-patent program, sir? We requested 
and were granted, I believe, $1,800 to maintain foreign patents. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at this figure of $29,300? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. May I refer to the last paragraph of my sum- 
mary statement, in which I think I have covered it: 


The $40,000 budget request— 
That covers the foreign-patent program in total— 


covers $10,700 in personal services (one man and secretary) plus $28,000 in fees 
and $1,300 in other objects. It is estimated that the filing, procurement, and 
maintenance of a valid patent in a foreign jurisdiction will cost conservatively 
$300. If $28,000 is apportioned on this basis, it permits the processing of about 
30 inventions in an average of three countries per invention. Since roughly 1,000 
United States patents per year are granted on inventions owned or controlled 
by the Government, it will be seen that we contemplate a rigid screening and 
selection. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the extent of your approach to this definite 
amount; is it ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. The $29,300 of the $30,300 is in direct connec- 
tion with this foreign patent program. The other $1,000 is the other 
objects with relation to strengthening the National Inventors’ Council. 
We plan to take on eight people, and that $1,000 is in relation to the— 
I will tell you exactly what it is. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the breakdown of that $29,300? 

Mr. Green. Well, if you take my figures there, sir, $300 per case 
times 30 cases. 

Mr. Rooney. Why is it not $250 a mse? 

Mr. Green. You mean, why is it not cheaper than that ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Green. If you include the maintenance of the patent after 
it is granted, you will probably find that it runs around $300. Some 
have considered this a low figure, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What advantage, if any, is this to the taxpayer? 


POLICIES OF GOVERNMENT PATENTS BOARD 


Mr. Green. Mr. Rooney, the Department of Commerce was assigned 
the mechanical operations here. We are only qualified to discuss the 
mechanics. From the point of view of policy, this is a policy of the 
Executive through his chairman of his Government Patents Board. 
If you would prefer to discuss these broad questions of policy I would 
prefer to have the chairman step inside. 
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Mr. Roonry. Are you not familiar with them? 
Mr. Green. I do not feel really—— 

Mr. Rooney. We do not give the money to any chairman of any 
patent board ; we give the money to you. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are the fellow we hold responsible. What have 
you to say about this? 

* Mr. Green. There are broad questions of Government policy that 
are beyond the cognizance and competence of the Department of Com- 
merce. The Government Patents Board and the*chairman have felt 
that this is a program that should be implemented at this time. The 
Bureau of the Budget has agreed with them in that decision. I feel 
that in fairness to them 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know how important it is. That is what I 
am trying to get at. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell me how it is so important. 

Mr. Green. Well, sir, we are entering a period in which we are 
going to be sharing our production information with Europe. We 
know that is one of the objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty. We 
are doing all we can to create defense equipment over there. As one 
of the aspects of this sharing of information we are going to be sitting 
down at the table with these other countries, and they are going to have 
patents that they will bargain back and forth. Our State Depart- 
ment and foreign policy people feel that if we are going to have some- 
thing to bargain with we must have a portfolio of patents. At the 
moment we do not have one, and this program may provide a portfolio 
which will enable our Government people engaged in this sort of thing 
to negotiate on a reasonable bargaining level. 

Mr. Rooney. Develop that further. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Let us start off with the assumption that we were going to rearm 
the European armies with first-class equipment. Obviously you do 
not have a first-class army with second-rate equipment. General 
Eisenhower and the men over there are interested in seeing that they 
have the best material available. 

Our State Department is planning to sit down very shortly and 
work out some international agreements for these materials which 
will implement the transfer of production technology from this 
country abroad. One of the areas, not the biggest area, but one of 
the areas is going to be in the field of exchange of patents. Where 
the British Government owns patents in this country or where the 
French Government owns patents in this country and these patents 
would be available for the purpose of mutual defense, you know 
better than I that these people are pretty sharp, and that even if 
you have an equal stake you are going to have to have your wits 
about you to get anything like a reciprocal arrangement. The 
thought is that there would be some patents in the United States 
portfolio which the State Department could use in its negotiation 
with these other countries. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should this not be handled by the United States 
corporations, who own most of the patents on the various items of 
our defense equipment ? 
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Mr. Green. I am glad you raised that question, because I have not 
made the point clear. 

Where the corporation owns the patents definitely the Govern- 
ment has no part in that, and should have no part in it. These are 
only those patents which are owned by the Government itself. 


GOVERNMENT PATENTS 


Mr. Rooney. How many patents does the Government own ? 
Mr. Green. The Government takes out roughly about 1,000 patents 
a year in the United States Patent Office. 
Mr. Rooney. How many of the 1,000 concern defense items ? 
Mr. Green. This is only a guess, sir, but I would say 40 percent. 
Mr. Rooney. Are there any other questions on the Office of Tech- 
nical and Scientific Services? 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Just pursuing that last line of questioning, I was read- 
ing this over a few minutes ago, on page 36. What you say is all very 
interesting, but how did you get hold of it? How did you come up 
with this baby ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. The Government Patents Board was created 
by the President under an Executive Order No. 10096. 

Mr. Fxioop. I know all about that. That is not your fault. 

Mr. Green. He delegated to the Secretary of Commerce—— 

Mr. Froop. Are you the “sucker” in this deal, or did you steal it? 
Are you being fattened up? How did you get hold of it? 

Mr. Rooney. The latter. 

Mr. Green. No, sir; definitely not. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “definitely not ?” 

Mr. Green. I am not being fattened and I did not steal it. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you not the man who last year was crying about 
how understaffed and how overloaded you were? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you want with this? 

Mr. Green. I did not say I wanted it. 

Mr. Fxioop. Did you ask for it? 

Mr. Green. No, sir; the job was delegated to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of Commerce looked in what area of the 
Department he thought it should be done and he assigned it to us. 
It was assigned to us by a letter from the Secretary to us. 

Mr. Frioop. I know the Secretary very well. I think he is a great 
administrator. He never wrote this one up. Who wrote that letter 
for him? You do not know that, I guess. 

Mr. Green. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Frioop. Maybe he is right; I do not know. 

This deals with patents? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Why have the patent people not got it? What do you 
know about patents? 

Mr. Green. Well, sir, the basic function of the Patent Office is 
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Mr. Fioop. I know what the basic function of the Patent Office is. 
Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We just left them last week. Why do they not have 
patents in the Patent Office? Are you a patent lawyer now? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are? 

Mr. Green. I am, by the way. 

Mr. Fioop. That might be some reason for it. 

Mr. Roonry. This all goes back to the patents taken out of Germany 
following the war, does it not? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And other countries. You have been distributing 
them ‘o American business, for its benefit, since then ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I interpolated that so that Mr. Marshall and Mr. Ford, 
who have not had the benefit of attending previous years’ hearings, 
would understand it. 

Mr. Fioop. With all that being true why does it not go to the 
patent people who are dealing with patents? They are doing a good 
job now for a change. 

Mr. Green. They are doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Froop. I think they could do an excellent job with this. Is 
this not duplication? Is there not a parallel program? Are you fool- 
ing with patents? We have a Patent Office dedicated to patents. 
Are you going to build up a patent office that does not belong to you? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. For $40,000. 

Mr. Green. I think you could make a better argument that it should 
go to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to make any argument; you make it. 

Mr. Green. Let us put it this way: it was assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Fioop. Who assigned it to the Department of Commerce ? 
Mr. Green. The Chairman of the Government Patents Board. 





CONSULTATION WITH INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fioop. Has private industry been consulted about this, and 
have specialists in this field of work been consulted? Are organiza- 
tions that deal with this problem consulted ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir; they have been quite thoroughly consulted. 

Mr. Froop. They have? 

Mr. Garpner.* Mr. Flood, may I add that in Executive Order 10096 
it was provided that the Chairman of the Board might delegate that 
responsibility. In this case he delegated it to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The Secretary of Commerce had previously been carrying out 
this function under Executive Order 9865, as you know, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You, in effect, would be acting as a firm of patent 
attorneys in protecting American Government-owned patents abroad ¢ 
Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is about right. 
Mr. Green. That is exactly right, sir. 
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VALUE OF INVENTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. You want $40,000 for this purpose. What are these 
inventions worth that the Government owns and that you are going to 
protect abroad ¢ 

Mr. Green. I wish I could give you a specific answer, sir, but you 
cannot evaluate them. What will the thousand inventions which they 
patent in the United States Patent Office be worth! We have had 
certain very important inventions, such as the mass production of 
penicillin, and such as the insecticides of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which have been Government-owned inventions. This man 
Rabinow, under the Bureau of Standards, with the magnetic clutch, 
has an invention which may have tremendous industrial importance. 
It is pretty hard to put a price tag on them in the early stages. 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE 


Mr. Fioop. Does that mean you are going to be legal counsel and 
advisers in the realm of foreign patents, and somebody in your office 
is going to — briefs and go some place and file them / 

Mr. Green. No, sir. As we visualize the program 

Mr. Fioop. If your answer to Mr. Rooney is “yes” you will have to 
do everything I suggest ; will you not ? 

Mr. Green. Mostly by contract. 

Mr. Fioop. What difference does that make? It is $40,000 in your 
budget. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why so sudden? Who pulled this one out of a hat? 

Mr. Green. Well, I think I should make it clear, sir, that this 
Government Patents Board 

Mr. Fioop. I was going along nicely here on page 36. You are very 
kind about it. You say: 








Attention is called to projected operations in the field of foreign patent 
protection. 

I am trying to figure out how you got into that area of operation. 

Mr. Green. Well, sir, the Department of Commerce and our office 
particularly did maintain this as a service to business operation for 
the last 3 years. 

Mr. Froop. That is the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. We said to industry, “We have these”-— 

Mr. Froop. I am talking about you. 

Mr. Green. Our office did it; yes, sir, since 1947. What we did 
in that period was to say to industry, “The Government owns some 
inventions. If you would like to see these patented abroad for your 
benefit we suggest that you indicate where you would like to weaned 
them filed, whee attorneys you think should be employed, and that 
you pay the cost.” 

Mr. Fioop. The fact that you had it before is historic, academic, 
and very interesting, but has nothing to do with the case, tra-la. 
This is where I came in. I wondered about this before. Why is it 
you? 

Mr. Green. Well, sir, all I can say is that the Secretary of Com- 
merce put his hand in his hat and pulled my name out. 

Mr. Froop. That is where we came in. All right. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


pse Mr. Rooney. Mr. Green, your shop gets out certain publications; 
to does it not? 
4 Mr. Green. Yes, sir. ‘ 
ou q Mr. Roonry. You are reimbursed for that service to American 
ey ‘ business ? 
ad d Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 
of Mr. Roonry. What are the figures with regard thereto in the past 
ul- 3 fiscal year ? 
an 3 Mr. Green. In the fiscal year 1950 our sales through the Library of 
*h, Congress were $73,948; through the Department of Commerce, 
ce. >: $34,150, which gives a total of $108,098. 
In the fiscal year 1951, projected for 7 months, for the Library of 
Congress, $41,932, and the Office of Technical Services, $32,639, or 
a total of $74,571. 
4 Mr. Rooney. You estimate the total will be $126,000, and in the 
nd 4 coming fiscal year it will be $138,000; correct 
ice a Mr. Green. Yes. 
PAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to 


Mr. Rooney. How many paid subscriptions do you have for the 
various publications? 
q Mr. Green. As of March 30, there were 1,883 to the Bibliography 
ar g of Technical Reports; 3,607 to the News Letter, and 190 to NSA, or a 
total of 5,680. 
Mr. Rooney. It would appear from the sheet at which I am look- 


te 3 ing that there would be a deficit of $1,278.50 on the distribution of 
ae 4 the News Letter. 

q Mr. Green. You are exactly right. 
ry Mr. Roonry. And a profit of $505 on the bibliography ? 


Mr. Green. Yes. 


nt F LANGUAGE CHANGE 
4 Mr. Rooney. Tell me about this language you propose on page 5 
ce 3 of the committee print, which would provide that funds received 
or 3 “for services or publications provided thereunder (sec. 3 of Public 
: Law 776), shall be available for reimbursing any appropriation as 
5 provided by said section.” Where do you get this idea ¢ 
wi 3 Mr. Garpner. Public Law 776, section 8, reads in part as follows: 
E Provided, That all moneys hereafter received by the Sercetary in payment 
id a for publications under this Act shall be deposited in a special amount in the 
18 Fe Treasury, such account to be available subject to authorization in any appro- 
ir = priation act. 
7e q Mr. Rooney. You do not find the word “services” in there; do you? 
at 4 Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 


; Mr. Rooney. This is a gimmick, is it not, this word “services” ? 
c, Am I right? 





a. Mr. Garpner. That was put in at the suggestion of the Bureau of 
it ' the Budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Under this language, you could perpetuate yourself 
ee from now on; you could just sell these publications without the 


approval of anyone and continue to put people on the payroll; is 
that correct ? 
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Mr. Garpner. That could be the effect. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a fair statement from an interpretation of 
the lan p,m You do not really want this language? 

Mr. Green. No; we do not. 

Mr. Garpner. I do not think so. 

Mr. Marsuaut. I ama bit confused. If I understand what we were 
talking about a while ago, you are asking for $40,000 to do some 
work that you did not ask for and do not want; is that right? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. We are asking for $40,000 to do a job that 
has been given to the Secretary of Commerce, and he in turn has 
delegated it to us. That job, in the opinion of the executive branch, 
is a job that should be done and should be done now. If we are to 
do it, we must have the $40,000. 

Mr. Marsnatu. For the time being I am not interested so much in 
what the executive branch has said, but in what you yourself say. Do 
you think it isa part of your responsibility to do this? 

Mr. Green. I think that it has a normal relation to our task; yes. 

Mr. Marsnarz. You think it has? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 


VALUE IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. CieveNcer. I was somewhat interested in your statement as 
to the trading value of some of these patents. We had a distinguished 
visitor with us this afternoon, the President of France, and I wonder 
if you have ever visited the Speaker's lobby. If you go in there you 
will see a couple of glorified umbrella holders slightly under 6 feet 
high. Those two pieces of pottery are about all we got out of the 
aid to France during the First World War. I am afraid that we are 
not very good traders, and I am afraid that the State Department is 
not, either. We are in a peculiar position when you analyze Amer- 
ica’s position as the banker for this whole proceeding. Our own 
prices are so high that our people cannot buy merchandise. We 
have priced ourselves completely out of the world market for most 
of our goods. We notice that goods coming into the United States 
are growing by leaps and bounds. <A year ago today we had 4,750,- 
000 men out of employment in the United States. Of course, we 
have a cure for that unemployment. We havea word called “mobiliza- 
tion.” It always puts everybody back to work and probably will as 
Jong as the money and the men will last. 

It is a rather alarming thing when you talk about exporting our 
know-how and our p: tents and our money to put all these people into 

production on the other side. In case of invasion, who would use 
Sei munitions, and against whom ? 

Mr. Green. I think that must be a question that gives General 
Eisenhower sleepless nights. 

Mr. Cievencer. It does not give him as many sleepless nights as it 
does me. I think that he is not primarily concerned with it. He 
has another mission to perform different from mine, or different 
from that of the men on this committee. It is committees like this 
of the Appropriations Committee that have to look at this over-all 
picture to decide whether we can raise money to keep the merry-go- 
round going. While these patents sound good as having some trading 
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value, I am afraid that we will not get much for them. The gim- 
mick, as the chairman used the word, in these cases is that we are 
always the donors; we are always putting out and we are not get- 
ting very much. That has been the history of it from lend-lease to 
all the rest of them. I view this horse trading, especially when 
the State Department does it, with a good deal of misgiving. I 
wonder where we will come out. We might be better off if we had 
more of the manufacturing facilities in our own country because the 
situation might change very rapidly over there. We might no more 
than start up some of these than somebody might move in. We have 
a great vacuum filler over there in a certain section of the world. 
It has never been a great conqueror, but because of moving in on 
helpless and unorganized people, I think he is probably so busy 
with discontented people at home, and 100,000,000 more, that he may 
be restrained from coming toward the Atlantic. We hope so. Really, 
it is surprising to me that we even engage in a new enterprise like 
this. 

Mr. Green. I am just about as pessimistic as you as an individual 
on our shortness as a horse trader. On the other hand, if I see our 
State Department people sitting down across the table from these 
other countries with no patents, I think they are in a worse position 
to trade than if they have some patents. 

There is a peculiarity in foreign patent law that I might mention. 
If you fail to patent abroad, you in effect are dedicating it abroad; 
you are giving that invention to those people entirely without any 
restrictions if you fail to patent in another country. That is a point 
that I would like to mention. 

Mr. Cuevencer. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Green, if we have a Government patent that is vital 
to the over-all defense under our collective security program, and 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, and we take that and use it as a part 
of our negotiations, is it essential in our negotiations to have that 
patented abroad in order to protect the interests of the United States ? 

Mr. Green. Definitely, sir. A patent is a statutory monopoly. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Green. And a United States patent has no force and effect out- 
side the geographical confines of the United States. 

Mr. Forp. I also appreciate that. But we are negotiating with peo- 
ple who are allegedly our friends; who are interested in our collective 
security. Now, in reality, do we in dealing with those people who are 
our friends, have to further protect our interests by obtaining patents 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Green. I think it is a debatable point. To go back to the state- 
ment that I just made, I feel in these negotiations, no matter how 
friendly these people are towards us, they are interested in watching 
out for their own interests first, and our State Department people 
who will be doing the negotiating would not be able to bargain as 
effectively without any patents as they will with some patents. Cer- 
tainly the question of international exchange of patents is on the 
agenda for the negotiations. 

Mr. Forp. The Government patents about 1,000 inventions per year 
in the United States. 

Mr. Green. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. And you envisage the patenting in foreign lands of 
about 30 per year? 


Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And these will be selected under a very rigid set-up ? 
Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. We thank you gentlemen, very much. 





Turspay, Marcu 20, 1951. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WITNESSES 


ROY V. PEEL, DIRECTOR 

A. ROSS ECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
ROBERT Y. PHILLIPS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
MORRIS H. HANSEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
HOWARD C. GRIEVES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
CHARLES H. ALEXANDER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. This morning we commence consideration of the esti- 
mates of appropriation requirements for the coming fiscal year for 
the Department of Commerce, and the first bureau with which we shall 
concern ourselves is the Bureau of the Census. 

I believe that Dr. Peel, Director of the Bureau of the Census, has 
a general statement to make for the record at this time. 

Mr. Pret. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Suppose we insert your statement in the record at 
this point, Dr. Peel ? 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Roy YV. Peer, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
ON THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE APPROPRIATION BILL FoR 1952 


Our budget for the fiscal year 1952 has been prepared in compliance with a 
Presidential directive that programs be limited to those activities contributing 
to defense and the maintenance of our national strength. In formulating our 
plans under this directive, I have been fortunate in having the assistance of a 
group of key personnel who were associated with the Bureau or with emergency 
agencies which drew heavily upon the Census Bureau for essential information 
during the last war. Their experience has been invaluable in assessing the 
probable needs for census data now and in the near future. In fact, this experi- 
ence has been reflected in the development of our basic program since the last 
war to include certain projects which proved themselves during the war to be 
important measures of our economy. In preparing our request for appropriation, 
therefore, we feel that we have had the advantage of understanding through 
actual and recent experience the extent to which our services are needed for 
national defense. 

This budget has been carefully thought through in the light of present-day 
conditions and accurately reflects our considered judgment regarding present 
needs. We are proposing (1) to maintain on the most effective basis our pro- 
gram of current surveys which is already furnishing data important to the 
newly established defense agencies; (2) to complete as rapidly as possible the 
seventeenth decennial census so that this detailed information about our people, 
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our agricultural resources and our housing facilities will be available; (3) to 
undertake the 1952 Census of Governments, required by recent legislation, apd 
necessary to assess the full role that our 150,000 units of Government and their 
4 million employees must play in our preparedness program and civilian de- 
fense; and (4) to prepare adequately for the 1953 Censuses of Business, Trans- 
portation, Manufacturers, and Mineral Industries. These major censuses may 
well prove to be the most important statistical programs ever undertaken by 
our Nation. 

During my first year as Director, I have found the Census Bureau keenly aware 
of its responsibilities and well equipped to serve its purpose. It has had long 
experience in handling the wide range of problems incident to the collection and 
compilation of valid statistical information. In these critical times it is our 
responsibility to see that we function quickly and adequately in the furnishing 
of facts upon which vital decisions may be made. We must be certain that our 
data are complete and accurate since irreparable harm can result from decisions 
made on the basis of faulty information. Our experience during World War II, 
when we furnished data to most of the war agencies, supplemented by the 
experience of key men now on our staff who were formerly associated with such 
agencies, has served to sharpen our understanding of these responsibilities, and 
the types, timeliness, and detail of data required. We are well prepared, I 
believe, to undertake the increased responsibilities which are already being 
placed on us as a result of the present national emergency. 

It is with these convictions that we are requesting an appropriation of 
$18,520,000 for fiscal year 1952. This is $16,987,000 less than the $35,507,000 
appropriated for the current fiscal year, because of the reduced needs of the 
seventeenth decennial census which is moving to the later stages of tabulation 
and publication of data. The programs for fiscal year 1952 are covered under 
four appropriation headings: 


Salaries and expenses (current program) -—------_-___--__---__---- $7, 170, 000 
Sameer eeemmans Green. 8, , 000 
TR ee re re ia i os. 2, 250, 000 
1953 Censuses of business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral 

ES RENCE + UN DER PuaeRe © SPER G CIE PT GT Ee SRLS eo Fat ee eS CR ENON 300, 000 


I should like to summarize some of the more important points relating to the 
programs under each heading. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


There have been consolidated into a single appropriation under this heading 
all of the annually recurring programs of the Bureau. These were formerly 
carried under three headings: “Salaries and expenses, Social Security Act,” 
“Current census statistics,” and “General administration.” This single appro- 
priation now represents the nucleus of men, machines, and facilities with which 
we carry out our basic continuing activities and through which we are able to 
effect the necessary expansion and contraction of facilities to accomplish the 
periodic major censuses and other specialized projects, such as those now being 
developed for defense purposes. 

The current program of the Bureau has developed over a period of years into 
a reasonably well balanced series of the most fundamental statistical measures 
of our economic and social activity. The existing current program, of course, 
does not meet all demands for statistical data in its various fields, either in war 
or peacetime. However, it now reflects the most important data needs of 
public and private agencies, Federal and local officials, manufacturers and con- 
sumers, wholesalers, retailers, and educators. The need for these data by these 
groups is even more pronounced during times of national emergency. Except 
for the foreign trade statistics program, where factors beyond our control have 
increased costs, the only changes proposed in the budget relate to improving the 
effectiveness of our operations and the accuracy and reliability of our product. 


SEVENTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 


Planning work was started in the fiscal year 1947,and the last publication is 
scheduled for release by the end of calendar year 1952. This decennial census 
will produce detailed facts regarding the Nation’s population characteristics; 
its labor foree, both actual and potential; the number and characteristics of 
families; the agricultural resources of the Nation and its housing facilities. 
Authoritative statistics on these subjects are essential in determining the extent 
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of our capabilities. An important aspect of our economic strength is reflected 
in the size of the labor force, and its occupations and industries, as well as hours 
of work. Data on our supply of manpower, its skills and locations, are invaluable 
in planning industrial expansion. Our agricultural data will provide essential 
measures of farm resources and productivity and our housing data will show 
the status of the Nation’s housing supply. This basic information is invaluable 
in planning a defense program, and forms a benchmark on which important 
economic action will be taken for the next 10 years. 

The census is rapidly moving into the later stages of tabulation and publica- 
tion of data. The estimated total cost of the census, as presented in this budget, 
is $2,450,000 less than we presented to you a year ago. This revised cost reflects 
the reduction of $1,250,000 by the Congress and in addition a further reduction 
of $1,200,000 made by the President under the provisions of section 1214 of 
the General Appropriations Act for 1951. The successful completion of the field 
enumeration, which resulted in the release of the official count by States 1 month 
ahead of schedule, made it possible to reschedule the remaining portions of the 
census without serious alterations. By the end of the current fiscal year, if we 
‘an meet our present schedule, we will have passed the peak of the tabulating 
of the results and will have begun to make available much of the detailed infor- 
mation. Certain factors beyond our control, however, may serve to make this 
schedule difficult to maintain. We have lost temporary Seventeenth Census 
personnel at an unanticipated rate, resulting in considerable, and at the moment 
indeterminable, additional cost. In addition, we are already making special 
arrangements with defense agencies to meet their immediate and future needs 
for data. These needs may result in some disruption of our time schedules and 
processing procedures, 

Barring the contingencies mentioned above, the estimate of $8,800,000 will 
complete the census in full, and on time. This census has been a gigantic 
task. Credit is due to the thousands of people who have worked hard and 
conscientiously to achieve its objectives. 


1952 CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 


A very important, but frequently overlooked segment of our economy consists 
of our State and local governments. We cannot afford to ignore these levels of 
government which receive and spend $24 billion annually and which employ 4 
million persons whose activities are of daily concern to the entire population 
and who will bear the brunt of responsibility for civilian defense. This census 
has particular importance in the present crisis as a source of urgently needed 
information as a basis for planning and administering Federal fiscal policies, 
Federal financial aid for civil defense and other defense-related programs, and 
allocation of scarce types of materials and manpower, and to provide the basis 
for emergency direct communication between the Federal Government and indi- 
vidual local governments. 

The Congress recently recognized the importance of authoritative data on these 
150,000 separate governmental units, by enactment on September 7, 1950, of 
Public Law 767, Eighty-first Congress, which calls for a more frequent census 
and makes certain mandatory specifications as to subjects covered. 

Plans for this census have been carefully drawn after extended consultation 
with an advisory committee composed of many authorities in this field and after 
consideration of comments from more than 20 other Federal agencies. We are 
proposing to start in 1952 the actual collection and processing of statistical data 
on revenues, expenditures, debts, and employment of all State and local govern- 
ments. The appropriation request of $2,250,000 covers the full cost of the census 
as now planned. In reviewing the scope of the census under the President’s 
budget directive, the estimate for the census was reduced 25 percent below the 
estimated cost presented to the legislative committees last year in the hearings 
which resulted in the revised statutory authority of the census, Some important 
data were eliminated but the most essential data, we believe, were retained. 
Any further reduction, however, will seriously impair the accuracy and coverage 
of this important undertaking. 


PREPARATION FOR CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES, AND 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Because of their extensive use in dealing with the problems of industrial 
mobilization, the 1953 Censuses of Business, Transportation, Manufactures, and 
Mineral Industries will undoubtedly be among the most significant ever taken by 
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the Census Bureau. Careful and thorough preparation for these important 
undertakings is, therefore, more essential than ever so that the results may be 
of maximum usefulness in connection with mobilization problems and that the 
burden on business of furnishing the needed information may be reduced to the 
absolute minimum consistent with the objectives of the censuses. 

The general schedule of preparation for the forthcoming censuses should be 
accelerated over that of previous years because of the desirability of informing 
the affected business organizations prior to January 1, 1953, of the kinds of data 
which they will be requested to report. This will enable these business concerns 
to adjust their’ record-keeping practices so that accurate information can be 
currently accumulated and promptly reported to the Census Bureau at the end of 
the year covered by the census. The advantage to business of being able to 
accumulate the needed information on a current basis is obvious. Therefore, 
both business and Government will benefit if such a time schedule is met. If 
this objective is achieved, it will represent a major advance in census procedure. 

Aside from the more familiar and long-standing Censuses of Manufactures and 
Business the law requires that in 1953 there be taken a Census of Transportation 
covering those phases of the transportation industry which are not now ade- 
quately reported by the regulatory agencies and a Census of Mineral Industries 
which will not have been taken in nearly 15 years. Intensive exploration of the 
required information and the feasibility of obtaining the needed facts is espe- 
cially called for in these areas. 

In general, it should be noted that the preparatory funds requested are required 
for essential operations involved in the taking of the censuses. If the work is 
deferred, the efficiency and timeliness of the censuses will be impaired or the total 
cost of the work ultimately increased. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall also insert in the record at this point pages 
101, 101—A, and 102 of the justifications, which give an over-all sum- 
mary of the appropriations estimates for the Bureau of the Census. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropri ations, 1951 deinen ar bill) eiadhteetasiglaesn alaingnediniaa asgannnnctienmnnein's = __... $85, 507, 000 

Savings, sec. 1214. ss axslpuiiheieeehgemstteeem aca Nnlom acimaisenn - ~o owe... 1, 200, 000 

Total appropriation (adjusted) for Se Se ae ee jeuneua$sawaasenkescn 34, 307, 000 

Deduct: . 

Preparatory work for Census of Governments. ._-_-.-.-------- yswasdacendwcas $25, 000 
Field rentals to be paid by General Services Administration... _- Gaal uaudus 30, 000 
1951 decennial census program not recurring-.............---------------- .... 27,300, 000 

—— 27, 355, 000 

NN ee aatchiik a ncscsinnmiewd panes Sen caeseoenaaacen eee eee e-u---------------- 6, 952, 000 


Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 











| 
| 
| Requirements | Difference, 
- ae |} CCC increase (+) 
By appropriation l ar de. 
1951 1952 | crease (—) 
Salaries and expenses._.___.___...._...---------- _| $6,952,000 | $7,170,000 | +$218, 000 
Seventeenth Decennial C IN i i cst esiwtedcs 6k apdideheetin eee! | 8,800,000 | +8, 800, 000 
Census of Governments..._.._._._....---- _j|...---------}| 2,250,000 | +2, 250, 000 
Censuses of Business, Transportation, Manufac- | | 
tures, and Mineral Industries SEREEI er) CRae | Pe eee .| 300, 000 | +300, 000 
I ipods hiccenbienianwnenieceudsidsnts | 6, 952, 000 18, 520, 000 It 11, 568, 000 ens 568, O08 000 
Total estimate st insnaniitiin. 1952...... an abst id cede a sss has tae dina viweusurnas _... 18, 520,00 
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Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 









1950 











1951 1952 

Ol? Wintene warmine so oe i le. skis $45, 815, 269 | $30, 262, 654 $13, 228, 741 
ee ROUSE ee ay Care ene eed, bea a 3, 212, 001 1, 033, 247 , 476 
03 Transportation of things..........._- Seataebaiadiine kin iat 463, 551 170, 168 29, 504 
OA ‘OCommnmniestion servines...- ek 508, 224 369, 403 156, 332 
05 Rents and utility services......................---- 2... 429, 352 1, 878, 291 496, 355 
06 Printing and PN a shire a ciig $< anne see ywedasan 2, 089, 180 1, 309, 241 1, 107, 461 
07 Other contractual services. __ aie 816, 299 206, 657 26, 327 
Services performed by other Government agencies - Se 545, 402 406, 717 314, 327 

08 Supplies and materials._........._. Re gS ESTEE PPS 590, 77 285, 366 165, 481 
Od 1, 519, 617 139, 056 24, 968 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities................_._____- 4, og See A lea die 
BU Ren eee, ke a as ‘ 3, 150 6, 300 
I ae 55. 994, 605 36, 063, 950 15, 841, 272 

Adjustments under appropriations: 

Amount made available from prior year__.............._-- — 297, —1, 902, 279 —601, 173 
Amount available in subsequent year_.___..._..........-- +1, 902, 279 +601, 173 +3, 279, 901 
ESS LLL MELEE TEE 24, 642 |.......... SPL eas ere 
Ten ho ae ae Be ed TE 
I kde ea than diccinpindabecdh ncectbed — 207, 164 —455, 844 |..-2- 2. 
POPCTIRETE GF GHUININND . «0 onic. einen eckson scence 57, 417, 000 35, 507, 000 18, 520, 000 
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Mr. Rooney. You may comment, if you wish, on any points in your 
general statement that you believe will be of particular importance 
in our consideration of this budget. 


COMMENTS ON GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Peet. I believe I am the only one who needs to be introduced 
here, since I have not appeared before the committee before, although 
I have now been with the Bureau a little over 1 year. 

On my left are the three Assistant Directors, Mr. Grieves, Mr. Han- 
sen, and Mr. Phillips, and on my right is the Deputy Director, Mr. 
Eckler, and the budget officer, Mr. Alexander. 


SEVENTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 


The past year has by no means been an ordinary year. We have 
conducted the Seventeenth Decennial Census and have continued our 
other operations. I think I may venture to say on the whole we have 
done an acceptable job. 

The preparations were already made before I took office as Director 3 
of the Bureau, but they had been made very well. 4 

The public received our operations not only acceptably, I might say, 4 
but even enthusiastically, due to the very fine cooperation we have 
received from Congress and from Government officials here in Wash- 
ington, from officials in the various States and cities, from business, 
and from the advertising profession particularly, who contributed a 
lot of help through the advertising council in the form of notices 
of all sorts. As a result we were able to gather the facts and do the 
enumerating mostly during the month of April. It was delayed some- 
what on account of causes beyond our control—floods and storms in 
the Northwest and in North Dakota and other States in the north- 4 
western portion of the Middle West, and also some in the South. 
Despite these difficulties, however, we were able to satisfactorily con- 
clude the enumeration of the inhabitants. 

We undertook to beat the dead line on submitting the results of the 
enumeration to the Secretary, who in turn would submit them to the 
President. This we accomplished 1 month prior to the date fixed in 
the law. It was the earliest time in history with reference to the time 
when the facts had been gathered. 








































CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 





Then, during this period we have also performed other acts. We 
have released the last volume of the Census of Manufactures taken 
in 1948, as of 1947. There has been such a tremendous demand for 
that information that the volumes are now out of print and the 
Superintendent of Documents and other agencies are exploring 
ways and means of getting out a reprint of the latest Census of 
Manufactures. 

CENSUS OF BUSINESS 





The census of business was taken in 1949 covering the year 1948. 
The tabulations are now complete, and by June we expect to have 
the final volumes on the way to the Government Printing Office. 
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In the meantime, State bulletins covering all the States have been 
issued, as have bulletins covering particular trades and businesses, 
and much other preliminary information has been made available 
in the Census of Business. 


REDUCTION OF FIELD STAFF 


Our current activities we have carried on concurrently, at least 
during the first part of the year, with the accomplishment of the 
Seventeenth Decennial Census. When that job was finished in the 
field we reduced our field staff from 14 area offices to 7, and from sev- 
eral hundred district offices down to 68. cia ‘ 

In these offices we have been gathering the current statistics with 
reference to population and labor force and with reference to business 
and manufactures. 


FOREIGN-TRADE DATA AND SECURITY MEASURES 


Then, simultaneously, we have been carrying on an increased 
activity because of the exceptional load placed on us in the foreign- 
trade field and in other areas because of the national defense program. 

In the offices where the foreign-trade statistics are gathered there 
not only has been a very intense activity, but we have also been obliged 
by the force of circumstances to introduce security measures, making 
this job somewhat more difficult, but at least accomplishing it to the 
satisfaction of all persons concerned. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


During the year we have had several meetings of advisory com- 
mittees concerned with the decennial census of population. Other 
committees have been particularly concerned with agriculture and 
housing. 

There have also been some advisers who have discussed with us some 
of our materials in the business and industrial fields. The attempt 
there generally has been to make the statistics more useful and to 
accomplish a standardization in which many other agencies of 
Government are interested. 


RACKGROUND OF MR. PEEL 


Now, at this point I think that I might introduce the background 
to my own participation. I, myself, am a political scientist and not a 
statistician. However, I have long been interested in the pragmatic 
study of government and have found statistics oxteemanla useful. 
Some of my friends and colleagues in the American Political Science 
Association have made oral demands on me for more information, 
not only in the field of the census of government, but in the entire 
statistical field. 

This awareness on the part of professional men merely emphasizes 
the increased interest that is shown by businessmen, agricultural or- 
ganizations, labor, and other groups in statistics. 
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STATISTICS IN DEFENSE EFFORT 


I should like to emphasize the importance of statistics in the defense 
effort of the Nation. I have here a report by Bernard Baruch com- 
a on the experiences of the War Industries Board, if I may 
read it. 


The greatest deterrent to effective action in the administration of the Govern- 
ment’s business during the war was a lack of facts. War necessities were peace 
necessities intensified. This lack is, therefore, a grievous if little recognized 
handicap of the Nation’s business during peace. A lesson of the war is the 
necessity for the creation of such a central bureau of planning and statistics as 
was evolved as a result of the experiences of all departments of Government 
during the war. 

That, I think, represents a very popular point of view, at least 
among business and professional men—the necessity that there be facts 
antecedent to the formation of decisions and that the entire adminis- 
trative work of the Government be based on as accurate and as com- 
plete statistics as possible. 

It has, of course, been traditionally the role of the Bureau of the 
Census to gather facts, and in the past year, because of exceptional 
circumstances, new demands have been made upon us to utilize more 
effectively the machinery we have, both personnel and equipment, for 
servicing the Nation in this respect. 

I would like to add a word about my colleagues here, none of 
whom I was acquainted with before being identified with the Bu- 
reau. I find that they are a very efficient and very competent group 
of men, particularly well suited, I feel, to the demands that are made 
upon us at the present time. 

Some of them were with the Bureau during the past war and some, 
as Mr. Grieves, were with the War Production Board. Therefore, 
they are entirely familiar with the kind of demands that are made 
on statistical agencies during the course of the war. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you asked me to make this brief. Perhaps 


J could answer some questions. Will this suffice for an introductory 
statement ? 


STATUS OF THE SEVENTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the status of the seventeenth decennial cen- 
sus ¢ 

Mr. Prev. We have, Mr. Chairman, nearly completed the punching 
of the cards, and by the middle of next month we will have final 
county figures for 30 of the States, including all the States where 
there will be some change in the congressional apportionment. 

Our normal procedure there is to take the small States first and 
move toward the large States. We can make the best progress in 
that way. We have had to alter that because of the peculiar circum- 
stances that confront us now. Therefore, we have felt that it was 
our duty to make some changes. 

I do have some further figures which I think will throw considerable 
light on exactly the position we are in. 

The seventeenth decennial census comprises population, agriculture, 
and housing. The coding and editing for senaaiin is over 90 per- 
cent complete; for agriculture, 100 percent complete, and for housing, 
virtually complete. We will finish the punching on all in June. 
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At the present time 75 percent of the cards are punched for agricul- 
ture, 60 percent for population, and 50 percent for housing. 

The tabulating will take longer. It has been held back somewhat 
by the terrific problem of turn-over which has amounted to about 60 
percent a year. In some branches of our activities it runs as high as 3 
percent a week. I think that is about the best we can expect. Such 
turn-over was not anticipated, but then we did not know that there 
would be a war and that the war would make so many demands on the 
kind of tabulating personnel we have by other Government agencies, 
either doing the same kind of work, or equivalent work, and many of 
our staff can get longer-range appointments without the necessity of 
traveling out to Suitland. Does that answer your question ? 

In other words, we are quite well along with it, and even though 


we have been handicapped, I think that we are in a fairly satisfactory 
position now. 


NUMBER OF AREA OFFICES 


Mr. Roonrey. You had how many area offices? 

Mr. Pret. We had 14. 

Mr. Rooney. You said a while ago that you closed seven? 

Mr. Prev. Seven of them. We cut them in half. We now have 
seven. 

Mr. Rooney. Previous to the commencement of the seventeenth 
decennial census, how many did you have? 

Mr. Prev. May I refer that to Dr. Eckler? He was here and I 
was not at that time. 

Mr. Ecxuer. The number was around 12, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to ask Mr. Phillips to check exactly on the changes in that number 
because he was in charge of the field organization at the time. 

Mr. Pures. During the Census of Business we had 12. During 
the Census of Manufactures we had 10, I believe. That figure declines 
to 6 when you go back to as early as 1947. It grew from 6 in 1947 
to 14 in 1950. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. During the current fiscal year, how many people have 
you had on the rolls, permanent and part-time ? 

Mr. Peeu. Including the field organization ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Peet. The number varied. I think the peak was about 160,000. 
I would like again to refer that to Mr. Phillips. Would it not be 
about that ? 

Mr. Puttures. Approximately. 

Mr. Roonry. What I am getting at is this: In this first item on 
page 12 of the committee print, and beginning at page 103 of the 
justifications, for salaries and expenses, Bureau of the Census, we 
find a request in the amount of $7,170,000, which was formerly made 
up of three items—salaries and expenses, Social Security Act, Bureau 
of the Census, $109,000; current census statistics, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, $6,000,000, and general administration, Bureau of the Census, 
$898,000, or a total of $7,007,000. 

Why, in view of the progress that you claim has been made in the 
completion of the Seventeenth Decennial Census, do you estimate that 
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you will require more funds in 1952 for the salary and expense item, 
including a very substantial part called general administration ! 
Mr. Pret. May I refer that to Mr. Alexander? 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. ALexanver. The general administration item has been at. a con- 


stant level, and it is at the same level now as it was prior to the seven- 
teenth census, in terms of the total number of people, at least. 

























AGE AND CITIZENSHIP CERTIFICATION 





Mr. Rooney. With regard to age and citizenship certification, there 
was an appropriation in the current fiscal year of $109,000, What was 
the comparitive appropiation in the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. AvexaNper. In 1950 out of an appropriation of $105,000 there 
was an actual obligation of $103,799. 


CURRENT CENSUS STATISTICS 





Mr. Rooney. With regard to current census statistics, what was the 
comparative figure in the fiscal year 1950, to compare with the amount 
of $5,945,000 in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $5,850,000 was appropriated for that item in 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. 1949? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $5,490,000. 

Mr. Rooney. For general administration in the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. ALexanper. $880,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. Rooney. In the fiscal year 1949? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $760,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Fiscal year 1948? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $1,240,000. 











PROGRESS ON THE ELECTRIC COMPUTING MACHINE 





Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the electronic 
computing machine for which we have been appropriating to the 
Bureau of Standards for quite some time? Is that in operation? 

Mr. Prev. I would like to just say that it is complete and at this 
very moment tests are being run on the Univac machine. At least | 
the first test was very satisfactory. The second test is running into 
some difficulties. We are very much interested in this. 

Mr. Rooney. So are we. We have spent a lot of money on it. § 

Mr. Prev. We think that it will develop, but we would like to be a 
a little cautious about it. I would like to call upon Mr. Hansen, who 4 
has kept very close to that and knows exactly what it has accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Hansen. As the Director has indicated, the Univac has been q 
completed and is now undergoing a seri¢s of tests. We have taken all ; 
the steps possible to put the Univac into service at the very earliest 
possible date once it is available to go into service. 

For example, instead of moving it down to Washington after it 
passes the tests—— 
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Mr. Rooney. Where are the tests being made, in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. The machine was constructed in Philadelphia, 
and it would take a period of time—2 months or something like that— 
to move it. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the originally anticipated date that it would 
be in operation, do you recall ? 

Mr. Hansen. The first plans for the Univac provided for its being 
available about a year ago, as I remember. At the time we appeared 
before this committee last year that contract provided that it be 
delivered last August. 

In the initial stages of the development of the Univac, technical 
problems were encountered and that contract was modified to improve 
certain checking and control features of the machine, and the delivery 
date was then expected as of January of this year. 

Mr. Roonry. Is it possible you will have completed the Seventeenth 
Decennial Census before this machine actually gets into operation ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. There is every indication now we will get the machine 
into operation for a part of the Seventeenth Decennial Census. As 
I started to say, we are taking every possible step to make the maxi- 
mum possible use of it on the census. It is coming into the census 
later than we hoped because of technical difficulties. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you take the responsibility for any of those 
difficulties ? 

Mr. Hansen. No. Those are problems of the contractor, and we 
are satisfied that he has made every effort to meet the time schedules. 
He has been facing the problems that are involved in the design of new 
equipment, and those problems have called for redesign and slowing 
down. 

Mr. Roonry. Where does the Bureau of Standards come into the 
picture ¢ 

CONTRACT HANDLED BY BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Mr. Hansen. The Bureau of Standards has been the agency through 
which the contract has been handled. They made the contract with 
the company and have supervised the construction and have carried 
the technical responsibility for monitoring the contract. 

Mr. Roonry. As far as we are concerned, they have the responsi- 
bility for having it delivered to you ready for use.. Am I correct about 
that ? 

Mr. Hansen. They have the responsibility for negotiating with the 
contractor for getting the construction of the machine pons At 
the time that we undertook to arrange for the construction of the 
machine it was recognized—and I think the hearings will show it— 
that there existed real problems, and it was not at all definite that we 
could make commitments or that they could make commitments that 
we would have it in service at any particular time. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not my recollection at all. I recall distinctly 
being assured by Dr. Condon, of the National Bureau of Standards, 
that the machine would be ready for use in connection with the Seven- 
teenth Decennial Census, and that was the basis on which funds were 
continuously appropriated for that machine. 


§2632—51——6 
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PUTTING MACHINE IN SERVICE 


Mr. Hansen. I think our testimony in connection with the funds 
which were appropriated to us for transfer to the Bureau of Standards 
will indicate that we were hopeful of making every effort to get it 
into service at the earliest possible date, but without any absolute 
assurance that the construction and the design of such revolutionary 
type of equipment would be completed at any particular time, or how 
much of the Seventeenth Decennial Census we would be able to get 
onto it. Weare pleased that it appears that we are going to be able to 
get it into service in the Seventeenth Decennial Census. We are not 
sure yet just exactly how large a role it is going to be able to play 
because new equipment of this sort needs to be tested. We need to 
learn how to make the maximum use of it and learn how to service it. 
Then a period of “debugging” it is ahead of us to get it to be an effective 
working instrument. 

Mr. Rooney. All of this is not very helpful in view of the testimony 
before us of Dr. Hauser, of the Bureau of the Census, in February 
1950, which is as follows: 

Mr. Rooney. You expect to get that machine on time, do you? 

Dr. Hauser. Yes. From all appearances the August date is reasonable, 
although the company itself, I might say, just for general information, has had 
some problems of financing, and negotiations for its financing are still under way. 
They may be absorbed; they may get Government financing, but there is nothing 
to indicate we will not have the machine by August of this year, and nothing 
that indicates it will not meet the specifications we originally had in mind that 
it should meet. 

Mr. Hansen. The machine will meet the original specifications we 
we had in mind that it should meet, and the company did have 
financial difficulties. It was taken over by the Remington-Rand Corp., 
and the period of financial uncertainty did result in delays. There 
were also technical difficulties that contributed to some of the delay. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand all that. The moneys for this machine 
were appropriated on the basis that it was going to save time and 
money in connection with the Seventeenth Decennial Census. From 
all I have heard this morning it seems that that census is going to be 
completed before the machine is in operation. 

Mr. Hansen. We are hopeful of having the machine in operation 
in the very near future. 

Mr. Rooney. That is just about as vague an answer as you can 
give; is it not? 

Mr. Hansen. As we have indicated, the tests are now under way. 
The machine has been constructed. The initial plans, as I indicated, 
when we requested the funds for it, did not involve any commitments, 
because this was a pioneering job, and that made it impossible to 
know exactly what the date would be. I am thoroughly satisfied per- 
sonally that this machine is going to pay its way in the census. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 

























































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation CIE ciccncasccenenne--- RESERVE ESIAS Tol ce ee ohana ade $7, 170, 000 
( ‘omparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Social Security Act, Bureau of the 
uu ncnecshddeeevesumes $103, 799 | Sa 
“Current census statistics, Bureau of the Census”. ______. 5, 846, 115 <5 ened Raa 
“General administration, Bureau of the Census”’__------- fe Re sg Mi 
Re iaricendencnccensnncesvncesesce 6, 817, 229 7, 007, 000 7, 170, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS : 
Cc omparative transfers from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Social Security Act, Bureeu of the 
Comm 5c.4.54--+- cast pheteshen che <<cnnneseonennwves ERS REE a ec eer ae 
“Current census statistics, Bureau of the Census’’_______- ns rei 
“General administration, Bureau of the Census’’_-_-__-___- ol jdt hent loa aaie oe. lll Ae a 
Total reimbursable obligations----- haddusinadenmcauhicad 0 NRE ACES, “he nee eae ae 
I siin te cab ebilcbensses scnaneceasennqatbleh 6, 823, 966 7, 007, 000 7, 170, 000 
Obligations by activities 
| | 
Description | 1950 actual | 1591 estimate 1952 estimate 
oa oe 
Direct Obligations | 
1. Age and citizenship certification___................-----.--- $103, 799 $109, 000 $109, 395 
2 Gs es Wome. ok. ono eee 5, 846, 115 6, 000, 000 6, 159, 507 
3. General administration_- 867, 315 898, 000 901, 098 
ne ines i ec nnconndceusocecccus= 6, ‘817. 229 | 7, 007. 000 | 7,17 0, 000 


Reimbursable Obligations 

Age and citizenship certification.................-.-.------ 
we SI Re a 
General administration _. 


te 


Total reimbursable obligations. .............-.-.-.------- 


NN. oi os uetampetneaonedecnaigned 





417 
4, 504 
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6, 737 
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| 6, 823, 966 | 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate! 1952 estimate 
| = 





Summary of Personal Services 






































Total number of permanent positions See ieueasee oe 1, 429 1, 435 1, 493 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............._-___- 255 250 | 25) 
Average number of all employees. -_-_.__..-..-..-..--.-.---.-.- 1, 599 1, 629 | 1, 673 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions__--_----- pabgreacsbesservesresseeses $5, 242, 073 $5, 473, 905 $5, 647, 396 
Part-time and temporary positions..___._.._-........-___- 569, 084 578, 268 581, 978 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____..._....-__.__-- 2 FR Aa 19, 485 
Payment above basic rates_____-_- rH cpa beet a Stree pears bpghd iad PE Meera 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details ®RST bonnet 
| $$ - 
Total personal service obligations --- | _ 5,866,090 | 6, 052, 173 | 6, 248, 859 
} ——_<<————— = 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
01 Personal services_._....._-..-- : ENE Ee Sein 5, 860, 385 6, 052, 173 6, 248, 859 
OO EE eee Ft ees tatnnis ‘ edewesi cack 104, 441 173, 082 175, O82 
03 Transportation of things. ____. PETE BR MEET AAS 17, 545 14, 969 | 14, 969 
04 Communication services........................-- = ‘ 82, 302 | 82, 302 
05 Rents and utility services : a } 151, 235 139, 982 | 125, 179 
06 Printing and reproduction____.________- Siecle oe 324, 384 323, 326 | 302, 368 
07 Other contractual services. -- AEE Dae! 20, 365 | 8, 602 | 8, 602 
Services performed by other agencies asdeihcsdtiaisical 30, 087 | 128, 173 | 128, 173 
08 Supplies and materials____-_- FEE Le RO 68, 238 | 68, 573 | 68, 298 
09 Equipment__. others oe tau cae aad eae 62,093 | 15, 468 15, 468 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._.________.______- | ot) EER SES, TES 
15 Taxes and assessments. -_-_- eet need SaaaL ene eee) SE eas | 350 | 700 
Total direct obligations. __________- Ritesh opt | 6,817,229 | 7,007,000} —7, 170, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| | 
01 Personal services Teo ee 08 “e coos SR ae: eee 
04 Communication services______.__. Keckdndea lo uibucienaaicel 5 ee | Seminieneain 
05 Rents and utility services_..__..._. DES SACRO EE. MR etkinuntnaceevine thet diees~+- 
06 Printing and reproduction..__...._..._____-.--___________}  & AETHER Fee ee ote 
08 Supplies and materials____.___.._. : pacitnecdeaieintes (elie ee Be SD cenatnaaies 
Total reimbursable dbligations..._._.........._..-.-_._- 3 2 eS Nee aim) 





ET Oe Re ee 6,823,966 | 7,007,000; 7, 170, 000 





Mr. Roonry. This requested appropriation of $7,170,000 for the 
salaries and expense item is actually an increase of $218,000 over 
the base for 1952; is it not? 

Mr. Avexanper. The actual appropriation for the current fiscal 
year for the three activities involved is $7,007,000. There is an actual 
appropriation increase of $163,000. After an adjustment for com- 
parative base on these three items it comes down to, as shown on page 
103, $218,000. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the sum- 
mary of estimated obligations on the upper half of page 105 and the 
entire page 106. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 
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EXPLANATION OF ACTIVITY 





















This activity provides a nucleus staff of trained personnel who maintain cari 
and microfilm files of census records and who conduct correspondence involved 
in supplying evidence as to age, place of birth, and citizenship to the genera! F 
public upon request and for the purpose of assisting in establishing eligibility d 
for assistance under social security programs. This staff also supervises the 
temporary special agents who make the searches. The direct cost of furnishing 
these data is supported by fees covered into a trust account. A statement of ; 
receipts and obligations under this trust account appears on the following page. 4 
It is estimated that the workload will continue at approximately the same rate ‘ 
in fiscal years 1951 and 1952, and the budget provides for the nucleus staff at 
the present level. The increase of $395 is needed to cover the cost of the 
additional workday in fiscal year 1952. 


CURRENT CENSUS STATISTICS 


Mr. Rooney. On what page do we find a break-down of the requested 
increase of $214,507 under “Current census statistics?” 

Mr. Avexanpver. On page 108 of the justifications. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart at 
the lower half of page 108 entitled, “Analysis of Difference by Project 
or Function.” 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 









Analysis of difference by project or function 



















Program changes 



























Project or function Additional Total 
we Average workday 
Positions | umber Cost 4 
Business statistics. ............-- es, yee EE hE tee $1, 255 $1, 255 
(6) Industrial statistics—product reports Ch Kabat RTE csciiciin anata 2, 465 2, 465 é 
1) De CE iin enisctincencnnncnncentnance S| ee Sr ere 1,010 1, 010 
(d) Foreign trade and shipping statistics. __- é +63 | +654.5 | +$133, 780 | 4, 010 137, 790 
(e) Population statistics... ........- = Pesce he —3 | on a ee ee | 2, 345 2, 345 
({) Government statistics... .......- : 4 eile ag, SE SATS 941 941 
(g) Statistical abstract and special reports--_----|....-- 4 rabies BE REDE ee | eae Ce 4 
(hk) Geography --- 1 oo oem nha ede i RR Ss EE dewcasens 793 793 4 
OR ee ee eae eee res Re Pe PO 2, 043 | 2, 043 4 
(j) Tabulating equipment operations__.__--___--| +7 | +7.0 +40, 115 750 | 40, 865 4 
(k) Statistical standards.................--....--| +4 +3.5 | +24, 620 | 380 | 25, 000 










15,992 | 214, 507 


ESE peor A ee a cer ver +54. 7 | +198, 515 | 








Mr. Roonry. Under “Current census statistics” you have requested 
an increase of 54.7 in the average number of positions. Describe the 
alleged necessity for this, please. 

Mr. Prev. The analysis of the difference there indicates that the 
greatest change is in foreign trade and shipping statistics, and there 
the increase in the workload accounts for the increase in positions 
along with the necessity of introducing security measures. We have 
had to block off completely all those areas dealing with foreign trade 
statistics. That has occasioned some expense. I would say that the 
main portion of the increase is due to the increase in the workload. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people did you have handling foreign 
trade and shipping in the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Avexanper. For the fiscal year 1950, 346. 

Mr. Roonry. How many during the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Atexanper. The current fiscal year, 344, covered by this ap- 
propriation. The Bureau of the Budget has made available tem- 
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porarily from the President’s Emergency Fund to cover the security 
provisions which are presently upon us, $75,000. 

Mr. Roonry. To cover what period ¢ 

Mr. AtexaNnper. That covers the period for the last 6 months of the 
fiscal year. ‘Those funds will be used to employ about 63 additional 
people, which is the amount of the increase requested for 1952. 


INCREASE IN TABULATING EQUIPMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for this requested increase of $40,- 
115 for tabulating equipment operations / 

Mr. Pee. I think we had better have Mr. Hansen answer that. 
Some of it relates to special machines and some of it to our normal 
machine equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get right down to it. 

Mr. Hansen. This is for a permanent staff to work on the develop- 
ment and improvement of methods in the tabulation work. This 
type of development has in the past resulted in very substantial 
economies. Significant savings in the present census were possible 
because of some of this type of work that we have been able to do. 
This is an effort to keep work going so that we can effect additional 
savings in the future censuses and current work of the Bureau. There 
are particular lines of development we have in mind where we think 
very real gains can be made, and a good deal of work needs to be 
done on those. 

For example, when we collect statistics from the field—as in the 
census of population—we bring the schedules in, and after reviewing 
them we must punch manually every single item of information that 
is collected into a punch card before it can go into the tabulating 
machine. 

Now, the Univac that we were just talking about will make major 
gains in the tabulating phase, but the next major step ahead, which is 
illustrative of the type of work this group will be doing, involves de- 
veloping methods of getting information directly and automatically 
from the schedules to the magnetic tape of the Univac, or to a punch 
card, without manual punching. There are numerous other lines of 
development we weet work on. To the extent that this work is 
successful, and such efforts have been successful in the past, very 
substantial gains may be achieved. This depends on carrying a small 
nucleus staff forward on this type of work. Actually, because of 
simliar efforts in the past, we succeeded in doing the last census at a 
cost. significantly below the cost of repeating the previous census. 

Mr. Rooney. How much below? 

Mr. Hansen. Something of the order of I believe $5.5 million. This 
is the result of work in development along lines that are partly me- 
chanical and partly of other types that this is intended to continue. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. There is a requested increase of $3,098 for the item 
“General administration.” We shall insert in the record at this point 
page 132 which presents an analysis of this request. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


General administration 





1952 estimate | Difference 











| 
feo 1951 estimate (ad- | 
justed) | | En- 
9g 7 os t mihi Ce ees | _— a si 3 tai Leis | ploy - 
" Flee | : | A ver- | | Aver- | Nov 
| Posi-| age a | Posi-| age | «,, | Posi-| age a . P 
tions | num-| Cost tions | num- Costs | tions | num- Cost 0 
ber | | ber | ber 
Personal services: } | 
Permanent -| 197 |195.8 | $811,073 196 191.9 | $814,171 | —1 |-3.9 $3,098 | 190 
Part-time and tempo- | | 
rary b CSATS. Eee os 
Total personal serv- | | | 
ices jie | 197 |195.8 811, 073 196 191.9 814,171 | —1 |-3.9 | 3, 098 j...-- 
Other objects ; 86, 927 96,937 |......]. Rite 
| eee . ‘ 197 (195.8 898, 000 196 191. 9 “901, 098 | —1 -3. 9 | 3, 098 





EXPLANATION OF ACTIVITY 


This activity comprises the executive direction of the Bureau and the staff 
and administrative services required for the regular recurring programs of the 
Bureau. In addition, it provides a nucleus of staff and administrative personnel 
for the several major censuses conducted. A distribution of this activity by 
organization or function follows: 














1951 estimate 1952 estimate Difference 
Function Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
| Posi-| age * ie Posi-| age _— Posi-| age ‘ne 
tions | num- Cost tions num-| Cost tions | num- Cost 
| ber ber ber 
Executive direction | 13] 13.0] $97,000/ 13| 12.7} $97,340 |__._..|-0.3 $340 
Information aeons = 6| 6.0 | 34, 700 6| 5.9) 34,828 |......] —.1 128 
Personnel. __ ‘ | 52 | 52.0] 237,400} 52] 51.0 | 238,324 |_....- —1.0 924 
Budget ____- , 9/| 9.0] 52,200 | Se ee Ce ee: 187 
Administrative services --| 117 |115.8 | 476, 700 | 16 /113.8 | 478,219 | —1 |—2.0 1, 519 
sone the MPNCET: Se Sliced okarss el Sacer, TEE bei Pree dees 
| SEE ier eens | 197 96. 8 :@ 898, ‘000 | 196 es 4 | 901, 098 —1 |-—3.4 3, O98 








LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry. What about these language changes? Who is going 
to explain them? 

Mr. Prev. Mr. Alexander will take care of those. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Chairman, here are some additional pages that 
should be substituted for page 104 of the justifications that you have. 
Reviewing our justifications after the Bureau of the Budget allow- 
ances, we discovered that our explanation of language changes was 
based on the language that we had requested in our submission of esti- 
mates to the Bureau of the Budget. In their program to simplify the 
appropriation structure and appropriation language, they made a 
number of changes in our language, mostly the elimination of lan- 
guage which they considered not necessary. These revised pages cover 
certain items that they left out of our language as unnecessary and 
also one additional provision. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this new language? 
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Mr. Auexanper. That is the standard language which is necessary 
under 5 U. S. Code 55-A, before an appropriation item can cover 
the cost of temporary employment of experts or consultants. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get along without this up to now? 

Mr. ALExanver. This language previously has been carried in the 
Seventeenth Decennial Census. 

Mr. Rooney. But this item does not refer to the Seventeenth Decen- 
nial Census as such, does it? 

Mr. ALExANnpeER. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is another appropriation item in this bill. 

Mr. Atexanper. But the Bureau had that authority under the 
Seventeenth Census. 

Mr. Roonry. What would be the consequences if we left this out? 

Mr. Atexanper. I would like to ask the Director to speak about 
that, because most of these are special problems that are of concern to 
him and where he needs short-time help outside of the Bureau. 

Mr. Pere. In reference to the new iieuna: that, of course, is a 
common practice in Government; that is, calling in consultants. We 
have gotten along with an absolute minimum of that in this past year 
for the simple reason, Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out in my introduc- 
tory statement, that we have just been overwhelmed with help from 
political, economic, business, and manufacturing groups. 

Mr. Roonry. But you have never had a similar provision with 
regard to “Salaries and Expenses,” “Social Security,” “Current Sta- 
tistics,” “General Administration,” and so forth, have you? 

Mr. Avexanper. We did have the authority under “Current Census 
Statistics,” which the Bureau of the Budget deleted, that called for 
thepreparation of monographs on census subjects and other work of 
a specialized character by contract. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, Mr. Flood ? 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION FOR DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Froop. Are you supplying statistical information to the OPS 
and the NPA people in connection with this mobilization show cur- 
rently ¢ 

Mr. Peet. I wonder, Mr. Flood, if I may cover that here? I think 
that is very important. The answer is yes—many defense agencies. 

Mr. Froop. How does it affect us in dollars and cents? Does it cost 
us more ¢ 

Mr. Prev. Most of these jobs are done on a reimbursable basis at 
considerable savings because of the existence of a nucleus organization 
which can be expanded rapidly and efficiently. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the next question I was going to ask. How 
much of these services, since you are of course totally and entirely a 
service organization, can you recoup in any way without destroying 
your own entity altogether ? 

Mr. Prez. I would say that we never get reimbursed exactly for our 
outlay. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is the policy and practice of your shop to get as 
much as you can, I hope? 

Mr. Pret. Not only from other Government agencies, but from pri- 
vate businesmen who ask for special jobs. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the sale of information; I know about that. 
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Mr. Prev. But we now have, as a result of the defense program, a 
tremendous number of requests. Our services are on a voluntary and 
consultant basis. Thus we consult with the Civil Defense people and 
others and seek to arrive at some kind of a formula that will satisfy 
them as well as us, and that may result in what amounts to a contract 
between us, whereby we perform services for them. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you make any money, with this mobilization busi- 
ness going on, on industrial reports, t ‘at would not be reflected in 
this justification ? ¢ 

Mr. Peet. I cannot say that we make any money, but we are reim- 
bursed for the additional jobs that we undertake. 

Mr. Grieves. The rule is that the Bureau’s additional cash outlays 
are reimbursed. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


Mr. F oop. I can conceive where many of your areas are extremely 
delicate with reference to security. What are you doing about se- 
curity as to your own personnel, not only in the delicate areas, but 
generally in view of developments and the way that problem has be- 
come a major problem? Have you taken any special measures? Have 
you improved any of your techniques ? Are you just doing what you 
have ears done? Do you recognize the existence of a problem 
there? 

Mr. Prev. I can answer that this way. As to what we have always 
done, I do not know, except what I have read in the record about what 
has been done before. I do know that when I became Director, I 
became very much concerned and I discussed this, of course, with the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Assistant Secretary. We had already 
established a security officer and a deputy security officer. We work 
very closely with the Department of Commerce, and I think it is 
generally understood that that is their responsibility. 

Mr. F oop. Is that in the area of loyalty and also of so-called 
security risks both ? 

Mr. Pret. Yes. We have one kind of security that I think we might 

say we initiated on our own, completely supported, of course, by the 
Department. And that is the area of placing or posting guards at 
doors, measures like that. 

Mr. Foon. [ had reference to personnel. 

Mr. Prev. As to personnel security, there the policy has been fixed 
by the Department of Commerce and we have worked very closely 
with the oficials there. 

Mr. Fioop. Your security problems, then, are controlled by the gen- 
eral methods of the Department of Commerce for such matters? 

Mr. Preu. Yes, sir. I think in view of the fact that we had such 
a tremendous number of temporary personnel during this past year 
that we fared exceptionally weil. I do not think we can claim any 
particular credit for that; it just has been our good fortune that we 
have had very little difficulty. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you made any special surveys or are you making 
any concerned with the problem of the migration of labor in view of 
this mobilization effort ? 

Mr. Peetu. Yes; that is one of the assignments that we have. 

Mr. Fioop. Now? 

Mr. Pers. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. That is all. 
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DECREASE BECAUSE OF INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Cievencer. Economic research statistics from within and out- 
side the Government agree that the increase in productive efficiency in 

rivate industry and enterprise increases productivity not less than 3 
percent to 5 percent per year. This is shown to be true for many 
generations. 
~ The justification sheets of the Census Bureau are replete with claims 
about the efforts thereof in increasing efficiency and methods. We may 
take them at their word. Thus it seems obvious that this Bureau, and 
in fact every bureau of the Government, should, in the absence of new 
tasks or increasing burden in old tasks, reduce the number of personnel 
5 percent per year and, in the absence of price increases, do likewise in 
materials costs. 

The task units of the Census Bureau which clearly should reduce 
personnel costs 5 percent this year are the following, since no new work 
has arisen : 





1951 1952 





Age and citizenship $103, 337 $103, 732 

Current census statistics: 
se oe en a viayaccanoucaness 512, 476 513, 731 
(b) Industrial bp Wess oy ete 730, 043 732, 508 
(c) Agriculture_.____ pe ae bly Pay 329, 354 330, 364 
(d) Foreign Trade and Shipping s 1, 141, 540 1, 283, 091 
(e) Population 1, 043, 431 1, 045, 77 


(f) Government_-_-__. 245, 712 246, 653 
(9) Abstract ‘ 81, 367 81, 367 
(h) Geography- si Setacinne 231, 288 232, O81 
SEER OR OE TION TT EAL EAE AE A 531, 042 533, 085 
(j) Tabulating Equipment Operations.-_.................-.--.-.-------- 147, 353 | 188, 218 








119, 782 | 144, 782 
811, 073 | 814, 171 


6, 027, 798 | 6, 249, 559 





Thus, $250,000 should be eliminated from the estimates for personal 
services for the above reason alone. The amounts should be taken 
from the 1951 appropriation, the 1952 amount thus being 1951 less 
° percent. 

The Foreign Trade and Industry Statistics, $1,283,091, is not in- 
cluded in the reduction for the reason that greater trade activity has 
increased the workload on this division. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is the witness ? 

Mr. Prev. I would like to answer that in three parts, because I 
believe that the work done by the Economic, Business, and Industry, 
Foreign Trade and Governments Divisions, has been inadequate 
touched upon. I would like to call on Mr. Grieves to state the justi- 
fication in somewhat different terms than it appears in the written 
document here. Congressman, some of your statements, of course, 
make some exceptions in this field, but some do not and I think we 
ought to have a statement from Mr. Grieves for the record on that. 

Mr. Cuevencer. As to the ones that have had no additional work- 
load, and where there should be a saving due to increased efficiency, 
that saving ought to be at least 5 percent. 

Mr. Pre. There I think we should be permitted to submit some 
justification of the increased workload. 

Mr. Grieves. With respect to the foreign-trade work, I would like 
to call the committee’s attention to the fact that we are actually absorb- 
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ing approximately $93,000 of the increased workload, not by increased 
efficiency, in this instance, but by the deferral of work that otherwise 
would be done. 

We are actually facing a 13-percent increase in the number of 
documents that we have to process. That has brought about an 
increase of $116,380 per year in the mere handling costs resulting from 
the rise in import trade and export trade. 

In addition, we have had to face the necessity of introducing new 
procedures at a net cost of $110,000. These are net costs after all 
savings that we could possibly accomplish. That figure of $110,400, 
is the net cost of instituting a great variety of new procedures calcu- 
lated to protect the security of the information that we have. For 
example, in our published data, we have to conceal a great many of 
the transactions by the creation of special categories, so as to conceal 
the details of the trade. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want that for the record 4 

Mr. Grieves. Yes, sir. We have had to make special arrangements 
with the military authorities to bring into the Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics of the United States, the transaction that they carry out outside 
of normal documentation procedure. We have had to install recep- 
tionists, who are also guards. We have had to clear all our personnel 
in that work for the handling of secret data. We have had to pay the 
cost of installing bars over the windows and new doors that can only 
be opened from inside. The handling of the papers that move back 
and forth is subject to special procedure. All this results in additional 
cost and what you have before you is really the net increase. 


OVERSTAFFING AND POTENTIAL CONSOLIDATIONS 


Mr. CLevencer. I am sure that while this committee, all of us, 
want savings, we do not want to accomplish them by a meat-ax pro- 
cedure. We have already made an exception of your Foreign Trade 
section. 

There is repeated reference in the justification to maintaining a 
“nucleus” of staff, which tacitly admits that the unit is overstaffed most 
of the time. So long as there are 11 units in Current Statistics alone, 
there will be overstafling. Clearly, Agriculture, Government, Foreign 
Trade and Population are separate operations. But the agricultural 
unit’s work is seasonal. Business and Industrial Statistics units are 
coordinate acivities. Compilations are annual, quarterly, monthly, 
and intermittent. The three units, Agriculture, Business, and Indus- 
trial, account for more than $1,500,000 or one-fourth of the current 
statistics program. They can and should be coordinated and the 
combined Current Business Statistics budget reduced by several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

What have you to say to that ? 

Mr. Grieves. We have given a great deal of consideration in the 
Bureau to consolidation and we believe we have now in these three 
units the maximum amount of consolidation that we can accomplish. 
For example, in the Business Statistics Unit, there is actually con- 
solidated all the work that the Bureau carries on in wholesale trade, 
which is a special field, and in retail trade, which is another field 
entirely, in the service trades, which involve different considerations. 
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In the Industry Division we have combined all the work that the 
Bureau does on the production of commodities. The primary preoccu- 
pation of the Industry Division is the measurement of the physical 
volume of production of the most important products made by Amer- 
ican industry. The statistical problems which you face in dealing 
with commodities are quite different from those that you face in deal- 
ing with wholesale and retail and service establishments. We find that 
in practice the consolidation of work on commodities in the Industry 
Division is an effective and an efficient consolidation. 

The contacts of the professional people in that Division are alto- 
gether different from the types of contacts that the people have in 
the Business Division. You might put it this way, that the Industry 
Division is concerned with the type of people who make up the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. The Business Division is con- 
cerned with the kind of ef te who characteristically are encountered 
in the American Retail Federation. 

I think we have an optimum degree of consolidation in this divi- 
sional organization. If we went further, we would have to recreate 
equivalent statistical activities. In fact, we might even increase our 
costs, because we would have to have a new superchief of the combined 
divisions. We would have to have an assistant chief who specialized 
in manufacturing problems and another one who specialized in the 
problems of distribution, and so forth. 

All I can say is that we have done the best that we know how to do 
in effecting consolidation and at the same time maintaining a re- 
sponsive organization that can concentrate to the degree necessary on 
the particular interests of the particular groups in the country. I 
im quite certain that the manufacturers do not want to deal with 
people who are concerned with special problems of the service and 
distributive trades. They are interested in people who know the 
language of production, who know commodities, who know industrial 
processes. 

Mr. Prev. Mr. Chairman, I would like Dr. Eckler now to make 
some remarks with reference to the statements about population, 
agriculture, geography, which I believe were included in the question 
asked by the Congressman. The Congressman feels that if we main- 
tain a nucleus, that is over and above what we require. Our concep- 
tion of that, Mr. Chairman, is that that is the busiest and the most 
active and the most essential part of our whole organization. If we 
do not have a nucleus of trained men in these various fields, then we 
do not get the optimum efficiency out of the additional help that we 
require in times of the decennial and other censuses. Dr. Eckler has 
worked very closely with the population 

Mr. Grieves. The Bureau has been trying desperately to preserve as 
much of an essential statistical program as it possibly can in view of 
the very substantial reductions over the last 4 years. 

Mr. Cievencer. I might say that we were expecting that this ma- 
chine, which was held out to us as being something that would cut a 
lot of these costs, to be in operation before this time. We still keep 
hoping that you will have it in operation and that it will accomplish 
some savings, perhaps some savings in personnel, and, on the other 
hand, it might increase the number of personnel—I do not know. You 
may have to get so many experts to operate it and to maintain it that 
it may be more expensive than what you have now. 
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GOVERNMENT STATISTICS PROGRAM 


Since Congress has provided for a 5-year Government census, the 
unreliable current Government statistics program should be elimi- 
nated. The sampling method used for these figures is incorrect and 
results in wholly unreliable data on the 150,000 Government units in 
the United States. Sampling has its place in engineering, economic, 
vital, and other statistics. The quarter of a million dollars spent in 
these current Government statistics effort is not justified. Students 
of public finance, of taxation, give only casual attention to the current 
reports, and little credence. Tce, once in 5 years it may be prac- 
ticable to compile reliable figures. 

In any event, for 1952, the current annual is not necessary, since the 
5-year law operates in 1952 and any Government statistics program is 
undeniably duplicated. In other words, why take a sample if there is 
a complete census of the same subject in the same year? 

Mr. Grieves. Well, to take the last question first, the statistics that 
will be provided by the current appropriation request for Government 
statistics relate to the fiscal years of State and local governments end- 
ing in the calendar year 1951, whereas the coverage of the Census of 
Governments will be based on the fiscal years of governments ending in 
the calendar year 1952; so that there is no duplication in the period 
covered by the statistics. Furthermore, it is a well-established prac- 
tice of the Census Bureau, whenever there occurs concurrently a cur- 
rent census operation and a complete census, the estimate for the cen- 
sus is reduced by the amount of information that is provided by the 
current program. 

That was true in the case of the Census of Manufactures which we 
carried on concurrently with our current industrial statistics pro- 
gram, because it is a continuing one. And the same thing was done in 
the case of the Census of Business, and the same thing was done in the 
case of the Census of Population. When you have a basic continuing 
program, which is an uninterrupted and continuing flow of statistics 
and when there is an overlay of a complete census, the census estimate 
is appropriately reduced before it is submitted to the Congress and 
there is no duplication in cost, sir. . 

With respect to the question of the accuracy of the statistics, the 
accuracy of those data, based on scientifically selected probability 
samples, is measurable, and I believe that the complete census will 
fully validate the accuracy of the current statistics as has been the 
case in all of the previous censuses that have been taken subsequent 
to our sample estimates. 

There is no reason at all to believe that they are not very reliable 
statistics. The possible range of error inherent in the sampling pro- 
cedure is fully measured and stated at the time the statistics are 
published. 

We would like, in connection with this program, if the committee 
approves, to submit for the record the names and connections of the 
official advisory committee of the Bureau in this field, which has 
met with us in a series of very prolonged meetings over the last 3 
years, during which we have reviewed each and every element in this 
program. I believe that the committee is practically unanimous in 
its view that this is an essential and necessary program, carried out 
under high technical standards and yielding information which is 
vital. These men are all well known nationally and respected in this 
field. 
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Mr. Cievencer. To what extent does the collection of Government 
statistics duplicate the work of the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Grieves. I believe that it does not duplicate it at all, sir. The 
Office of Education develops very detail statistics of the operations 
of educational systems of the United States. Our work does cover 
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isin Ba crete : = : 2 
mic. Ge school districts and units of government which furnish education. 
t % ' = We obtain comprehensive reports from a sample which gives a 
ents measure of the total payroll and the total number of employees. 
ay We work very closely with the Office of Education and I believe that 
rent J * . ; : “ 
rac. they would testify that the information that we collect is not a dupli- 
vation of their work and, in fact, is very useful to them. 
the fam Mr. Cievencer. Could the same be said for the jurisdictional maps 
mis fa that are furnished to insurance firms or to private business. Do you 
‘eis | furnish those maps to them? Have you considered contracting for 
~" — | copies of jurisdictional maps in lieu of collecting your own data on 
fat ~ boundary changes, building enumerations, and so forth ? 
ent fa Mr. Hansen. Do I understand that you are talking about the insur- 
nd * ance maps that we use? 
C- Fe , Rae Yes 
sof Em Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. : 
yin Mr. Hansen. We use the insurance maps, but we do not collect 
iod | | information for them. 
‘ac. ia Mr. Cievencer. You buy them yourself? 
ur- fe Mr. Hansen. And use them in our work. 
in. q Mr Rooney. There shall be inserted in the record at this point, 
the [— the list of the committee members of the Census Advisory Committee 
- on State and Local Government Statistics, referred to by Mr. Grieves 
We a moment ago. . 
es (The list referred to is as follows: ) 
he Census Apvisory COMMITTEE ON STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN MENT STATISTICS 
1e 
ng Committee Membership as of January 1951: 
ics Chairman, H. Clyde Reeves, commissioner of revenue, Commonwealth of 
ate Kentucky 
j William Anderson, professor of political science, University of Minnesota 
n¢ Carter W. Atkins, executive director, Connecticut Public Expenditure Coun- 
cil 
he Frank Bane, executive director, Council of State Governments 
ty Rowland Egger, director, Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
i] Virginia 
Charles J. Fox, city auditor, city of Boston 
he Luther Gulick, director, Institute of Public Administration 
nt Simeon E. Leland, dean, College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University 
Frank C. Moore, Lieutenant Governor, State of New York 
” Clarence E. Ridley, director, International City Managers’ Association 
rae Keith L. Seegmiller, secretary-treasurer, National Association of County Of- 
‘0- ficials 
re Former members: 
Terms expired in 1949: 
e >» . : 2 
+ Carl H. Chatters, executive director, The Amercian Municipal Associa- 
~~ tion 
AS Miss Mabel L. Walker, executive director, Tax Institute, Inc. 
3 ; Terms expired in 1950: 
md Frederick L. Bird, director of municipal research, Dun & Bradstreet, 





Mn 2 Ine. 

it Roy Blough, professor of economics, University of Chicago 

i q Martin R. Gainsbrugh, director, Division of Business Economics, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 

John F. Sly, director, Princeton Surveys 
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Mr. Peet. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 
Mr. Rooney. At this point the questioning is with Congressman 
Ford. 


UNIVAC 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask for some more information concerning 
UNIVAC. What are the total appropriations that have been made 
for the construction of this machine, plus any that you are presenting 
for the future? 

Mr. Hansen. The money that has gone into UNIVAC for our use 
has been appropriated to the Bureau of the Census. We have trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Standards whatever moneys they have put into 
construction of UNIVAC for our use. 

There was an initial appropriation of $300,000 for UNIVAC. That 

yas for the basic equipment. Then there was money for auxiliary 
equipment to go with it such as the output equipment that takes the 
information out of UNIVAC, and the equipment that puts the infor- 
mation into the magnetic tape. 

Mr. Forp. When was that appropriation first made? 

Mr. Hansen. Perhaps Mr. Alexander had better answer that as to 
the date. 

Mr. Avexanper. In fiscal year 1947, I think. 

Mr. Hansen. Additional money was put into UNIVAC for pur- 
poses of getting auxiliary equipment and for modifying the initial 
contract, for alterations in the design of the equipment, which have 
increased the total amount. All of that has increased the total amount 
to $578,845. 

Mr. Forp. That is the portion allocable to the Bureau of the Census, 
or is that the total ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. That is the total that the Bureau of the Census has 
invested in UNIVAC equipment. 


OTHER FUNDS USED FOR UNIVAC 


Mr. Forp. Are there other costs that would be assignable or allocable 
to the Bureau of Standards or to other agencies ? 

Mr. Roonry. Part of the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Standards,” are invested in this, too; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hansen. There are a great many electronic tabulating machine 
activities going on in the Bureau of Standards; I say a great many, 
at least a number of them. The UNIVAC development is one. 
There are several UNIVAC’s being developed for the Government. 
There are related developments in other areas of Standards. 

Mr. Roonry. You have left my question hanging in the air. 

Mr. Hansen. I am sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. Part of the moneys appropriated to the Bureau of 
Standards under “Salaries and expenses” are invested in this machine : 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Hansen. I cannot answer for sure. My impression is that that 
is not correct, but I am not sure. They deduct some of the money 
that we transfer to them to cover some of their expenses. Whether 
it covers all of the expenses incident to this operation, I cannot be 
sure. 

Mr. Roonry. I am quite sure that part of the money appropriated 
to the Bureau of Standards under “Salaries and expenses” is in- 
vested in the machine, too. 
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Mr. Forp. This machine, when completed, would be usable for other 
purposes besides that of the Bureau of the Census; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. This type of machine is adaptable to many types of 
work; yes. 

Mr. Forv. You have a particular machine that is to be used by 
the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Hansen. It is to be used by the Bureau of the Census, but it 
can be used for other types of week also. 


DESCRIPTION OF MACHINE AND ITS USES 


Mr. Rooney. Suppose you describe to Mr. Ford what the machine 
is expected to do. 

Mr, Hansen. The machine basically is a computer that adds, multi- 
plies, divides, subtracts, and compares; that is, tells whether one 
number is larger or smaller than another. It is used on computing 
operations of all kinds, highly complex mathematical computations or 
very simple ones. 

Mr. Roonry. Whose invention was it? 

Mr. Hansen. This type of machine was invented by Eckert and 
Mauchly at the University of Pennsylvania. The predecessor of this 
machine was invented by them. Later on they went into business and 
formed a company which accepted a contract for this equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Which has since been taken over by Remington Rand? 

Mr. Hansen. The controlling stock has been purchased by Rem- 
ington Rand, I understand. The machine works with an input of 
magnetic tape. The magnetic tape input operates at speeds that are 
much higher than we can get information into a tabulating machine 
with punch cards. The internal computations of the machine are 
carried through electronically at speeds that are measured by mil- 
lionths of a second. 

The output, again, is on a magnetic tape, and there is equipment 
to convert the magnetic portions of that tape over to typewritten 
copy. Also we will use auxiliary equipment which will translate 
information from punched cards over onto the magnetic tape. 

Mr. Forp. Once this machine is completed and tested and is found 
useful it would then be something that could be used by the Bureau 
of the Census in the future for whatever operations it had? 

Mr. Hansen. It could be used on many different types of jobs. 
We will need more equipment of this sort in order to realize its full 
potentialities. 

Mr. Forp. At the time that the machine was first set up, or when 
it was first contemplated, did you have any estimates of savings in 
personnel and cost? 

Mr. Hansen. Until we put it into operation it is difficult to say 
what the savings in personnel and cost will be and we have not made 
explicit estimates on that. The estimates we have had have indicated 
that this machine will carry out tabulating operations on the work 
of the census at speeds 10 to 100 times that of a unit of existing types 
of equipment. This machine might replace, for example, or carry 
out the work of somewhere between 10 and 100 existing machines 
using punched cards, depending upon the type of operation—say, 

10 or 20 or 30 or 40 pieces of punch-card equipment of the sort that we 
now use. The number depends upon the type of equipment and the 
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operation and the operators that go with that equipment. Of course, 
we will purchase this equipment. Much of the other equipment we 
rent. Some of the existing equipment is our own. : 

Mr. Forp. What kind of arrangement do you have with the com- § 
pany when you get the machine when it is completed? Isthe Govern. 7 
ment buying it q 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Or is it on a lease arrangement ? 

Mr. Hansen. The Government is buying the equipment and will 
take title to it when it passes acceptance tests. We have arrange- 7 
ments with the company for the first year to service it. That isa 7 
provision in the contract, to service the machine for us, so that we | 
will get the maximum out of the available talents that there are on 
the machine. There are very few people at the present time who know 
how to service such equipment, and while we are training our staff, | 
for the first year, the company will service it for us. We will put 7 
it in service 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. b 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, the Government is putting a good 
bit of time and money into the development of the machine; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Yes; that is included in the money which has been 
transferred on this contract. The Bureau of Standards has also done 


aie te tree 
RCO ONC eS 


a good deal of work in the development of similar equipment. 4 
a 

RIGHTS RESERVED TO THE GOVERNMENT = 

Mr. Forp. The Government has the right to buy and own the first =~ 


machine. If there is a need for machines in the future, what pro- 
tection does the Government have in its investment in the original 
machine so far as future purchases are concerned? Are we going 
to be in a position where we can be charged an exorbitant price by 
the company, for example? 

Mr. Hansen. The Government has the right under the contract 
for the UNIVAC to use the basic patents on which it is designed. 
The Government has the right to use the basic patents covering the 
equipment in the construction of additional equipment if it wants 
to undertake it through other channels. a 

Mr. Forp. The restrictive arrangements that the Government has 4 
will not preclude the Federal Government from getting full advan- 
tage from the investment of time and money that it has put into this a 
machine? 4 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct; that is my understanding. 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF DECENNIAL CENSUSES 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have for the benefit of the record a cost 4 
analysis, both as to employee and dollar savings, showing the cost 4 
of the Seventeenth Decennial Census compared with other censuses : 
of prior years. The statement has been made here this morning that 
this is the least expensive census of the more recent ones, anyhow. 
I would like to see a cost analysis of prior censuses. 

Mr. Rooney. How far back do you want to go—40 years? 

Mr. Forp. I would say for the last four censuses, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Such a statement shall here be inserted in the record. 
I think we had it in the record last year. 

(The requested statement follows :) 
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Mr. Hansen. If I might make one remark with respect to this state- 
ment earlier about savings in this census as compared with the 1940 
census. This has to do with the matter of savings that have come 


about from technical developments that have taken 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


place. 


SEVENTEENTH DrEcENNIAL CENSUS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 

Savings under sec. 1214 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 
Payments received from non-Federal sources: 
Advance payments received 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Prior year balance available 
Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


$28, 500, 000 
1, 902, 279 


$8, 800, 000 


601, 173 





30, 402, 279 
—601, 173 

















49, 170, 639 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


. Preparatory work 

. Census of population 

. Census of agriculture 

. Census of housing: 
Housing characteristics 
Residential financing 


Tite EE IO, go So pn Sock nk ccdecncdoundsa | 


REIMBURSABLE O®8LIGATIONS 


. Census of 


— ion 
. Census of 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


RR es a eee akigasaie | 


28, 909, 
11, 474, 648 


7, 859, 700 
438, 753 


$13, 213, 711 
9, 066, 551 


3, 918, 351 
2, 402, 493 


$3, 552, 413 
2, 437, 478 


1, 053, 421 
645, 893 





48, 970, 212 





194, 675 








| 


200, 427 








g 49, 170, 639 





29, 056, 950 | 


7, 689, 205 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. ----.-.........----.---- 22, 481 22, 481 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.__...........-...-.. 752 
Average number of all positions... --.............-...-.------- 6, 694 


"8, 482 











Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $16, 847, 537 | $24, 210, 481 
Part-time and temporary positions ) 

Fee and piece-price payments 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 

PRpURes BOTS Deeer THNN..w 3. 8 ict n nse 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details_...-._- 





Total personal service obligations 39, 949, 179 24, 210, 481 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services__-. 39, 767, 666 23, 809, 306 
2 Travel 3, 012, 913 
nd i bewinmensbemmwsamemen 445, 972 
Communication services-_-..........-- 418, 735 
pT gS a eee 276, 437 
Printing and reproduction 1, 760, 422 
CS" STEERS EDN ETE TTS 795, 849 
Services performed by other agencies. 
Supplies and materials_-.-_- E seoeaiied eaieasb a ok 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities . - 
Taxes and assessments 





Total direct obligations 48, 970, 212 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 181, 513 
Travel 

OE EEE RE SEE” 
Communication services 1, 161 
Rents and utility services 1, 242 
Printing and reproduction 4, 197 
Other contractual services 85 
Supplies and materials 3, 013 
Equipment 335 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - --- EAE ROLE ES | 4, 200 


, 





Total reimbursable obligations 200, 427 














Total obligations 49, 170,639 | 20,056, 950 | 





Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is the Seventeenth Decen- 
nial Census which appears at page 20 of the committee print and 
beginning at page 137 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriations 1951 (regular bill) 
Savings, sec. 1214 








Total appropriation (adjusted) for 1951 
Deduct: 1951 program not recurring 








Base for 1952 
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Summary of requirements—Continued 
Requirements for balance of the decennial census: 
By activity or function: 
1. Census of population $4, 487, 367 
2. Census of agriculture 2, 768, 722 
3. Census of housing: 
Housing characteristics 1, 499, 191 
Residential financing 645, 893 


ee 


; rE We NN oa 9, 401, 173 
Adjustment: Balance available from prior year —601, 173 


8, 800, 000 

Mr. Roonry. It appears therefrom that you estimate $9,401,173 will 

be required for the completion of the Seventeenth Decennial Census. 

This total is broken down into the census of population, $4,487,367 ; 

the census of agriculture, $2,768,722; the census of housing, which is 

divided into housing characteristics, $1,499,191; and residential finane- 
ing, $645,893. | 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE AND COST COMPARISON 


How much is the unexpended balance of the moneys already appro- 
priated expected to be as of the end of the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Prev. $601,175, so that our estimate of appropriation is 
$8,800,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you anticipate the unexpended balance to be 
as of the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $1,711,968. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total of the moneys expended to date in 
connection with the taking of the Seventeenth Decennial Census? 

Mr. Avexanprr. The obligations as of February 28 were $70,995,393 
out of a total anticipated of $89,683,005. 

Mr. Rooney. What were the comparative figures 10 years ago in 
connection with the Sixteenth Decennial Census? 

Mr. Avexanver. The actual obligations for the Sixteenth Census 
were $35,765,345 for the censuses of population and agriculture. 
There was also $7,206,310 for the census of housing. 

Mr. Roonry. How does that jibe with Mr. Hansen’s statement of 
a while ago that, as a result of the efficient devices, computers, and so 
forth, developed, the Seventeenth Decennial Census costs less than 
previous censuses ¢ 

Mr. Pret. May I say that the unit cost is what we have in mind 
here in this census. We have three censuses—housing, agriculture, 
and population. We have nearly 151,000,000 people, and the number 
of facts that have to be written down on schedules is estimated at about 
10 billion. 

Now I would like Dr. Eckler to carry on from there. My statement 
is to the effect of considering it from the standpoint of unit cost, which 
does represent a savings. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the total population in the Sixteenth Decen- 
nial Census? 

Mr. Ecxter. One hundred and thirty-two million. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I expand a bit on Mr. Hansen’s statement? I 
think he negelected to say that with allowance for changes in price 
scales and wage rates and with allowances for the change in popula- 
tion the census this time was cheaper than the one before by some 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000. That is correct. 

As I think all of us know, the costs of services have gone up tre- 
mendously in the last i0 years. We found on enumeration, for ex- 
ample, that we had to pay piece rates at well over twice as much per 
unit. With allowance for that we were able to do the job cheaper 
this time than in 1940 on a comparable basis. We did that through 
extensive use of sampling, through more careful planning at a number 
of points, and we believe that real credit is due to those who planned 
and made this possible. 


HOUSING CENSUS 


Mr. Cievencer. Just what do you mean by the following language 
in the justifications on page 144: 

These data will be particularly useful in planning future policy with regard 
to Government programs and regulatory policies in the field of private financing 
of housing. 

Are you advocating the socialization of the housing industry ? 

Mr. Peet. Well, that question, Congressman, surprises me a little 
bit. I think the men who sit as advisers to us on housing are not at 
all interested in that. Asa matter of fact, if I may introduce a per- 
sonal note here, and I have no objection to it being on the record, in 
my car pool are men from our Housing Division who are interested 
purely in the collection and presentation of factual data. The Gov- 
ernment has set up certain agencies for the study and, in a limited 
degree, the control of housing. We feel that that is no concern of 
ours. That belongs in the province of Congress and other agencies 
of the Government. 

I would say that the only interest we have here is purely a technical 
one, in providing the facts with regard to housing and housing finance- 
ing and housing facilities for whatever organizations are interested, 
for whatever Government agencies are interested, as well as for the 
private lending companies. The insurance companies are interested 
in this field. 

The reason I have a little difficulty in comprehending the question 
is that 

Mr. Cievencer. This is your language. 

Mr. Perv. Our job we conceive to be that of gathering the facts 
and making them available to Congress, to private business interests, 
or to any aggregations of American citizens that want to know these 
facts. That is all we meant by this language. 


HOUSING FACILITIES PER CAPITA 


Mr. Crevencer. Will your census of housing in 1952 show the extent 
to which housing facilities per capita or per family have increased 
since 1945; and, if so, will it be shown by income groups in this study ? 

Mr. Prev. Let me refer that to Dr. Eckler. We have all those 
facts. It is possible, but there are certain limitations on us inherent 
in reductions in our appropriation that cause the question to be raised, 

















“What shall be the order of urgency of tables to be published?” Dr. 
Eckler has further information about that. 


Mr. Ecxuer. The comparison will be with 1940 rather than with 


dwelling unit will be shown. 


have certain kinds of facilities. 
tion showing changes since 1940. 
Mr. Cievencer. Thank you. 


Crnsvs or GovERNMENTS 


1945, but the changes between 1940 and 1950 and the facilities per 

It will be possible for us to have some 
cross-tabulations of those items with rent groups. We will not have 
them cross-tabulated generally with income. The rent groups will 
indicate broadly the extent to which 


ople in various income levels 


Funds available for obligation 


We shall have that kind of informa 


| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





ae ee 
Balance available in subsequent year. --_..............-...--- 


IN IE nin, Saiciatiiattieiningh cadbblenesuskeiiiien 


$2, 250, 000 
—1, 567, 933 
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Census of governments: 1952 


Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


| | 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





01 












SSSSSEE88 





Average number of all employees 


Personal services: 


Part-time and temporary positions..................-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
pS Ta RU a eat Sea eae 


Transportation of things. ........._- 
Communication services... . 


Rents and utility services__. 
Printing and reproduction -- 
Other contractual services 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations 

































Mr. Rooney. Next, gentlemen, is the “Census of governments,” 
which appears on page 23 of the committee 
page 147 of the justifications, which page we shall at this point insert 
in the record, together with the table on page 148. 


rint and beginning at 
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(The documents are as follows:) 





Summary of requirements 





Requirements for Census of Governments: Total estimate of appro- 
priation, 1952-64__......-----..--.--.-----~-.----------------- $2, 250, 000 







Summary of estimated obligations 





Estimate, 1952-54 













Cost 









Positions ! Man-years 











Personal services: Part-time and temporary positions--_.....~|-------------- 526. 4 $1, 715, 207 


 icchiinababuesdeirenienniines mich eared: ipl ins hanlecuigcaagaserwhs 526. 4 1, 715, 207 
Oe Bernina ccwencncccteenwenecancscectscssopnaocasnentnenres|acoseccsuccass 534, 793 
































Gross requirements-.-.......----- iii han ceneeeed REELS, (essa eee 526. 2, 250, 000 








1 Maximum employment at any one time estimated at 594, and total number during census period at 726. 







BASIS FOR APPROPRIATION 





Mr. Roonry. This request is in the amount of $2,250,000. What is 
the basis for this new item, or what is the legislative justification 
for it? 

Mr. Prev. The law was changed last year. 

Public Law 767 of the Eighty-first Congress, approved September 
7. 1950, provided that the Secretary of Commerce— 
shall take, compile, and publish for the year 1952 and for every fifth year there- 
after a census of governments, to include but not to be limited to data on 
taxes and tax valuations, Government receipts, expenditures, indebtedness, 
and employees—- 
of State and local governments. 

In other words, the Census of Governments by direction of the Con- 
gress will now be quinquennial and will now be mandatory. Pre- 
viously it had been voluntary, and was left to the discretion of the 
Director of the Census. 

The justification apart from the law is that a tremendous amount of 
interest has developed in this matter. One of the blind spots in gov- 
ernment—and now I speak as a former professor of political science— 
has been the relationship between the Federal Government and the 
States. There has not been available until recently adequate data 
covering the fiscal and other operational activities of the State and 
local governments, so that Congress was obliged in many cases to 
rely either on special investigations or to rely on compilations of State 
data which were neither uniform nor complete. 

This happens to be a field in which I have had much interest myself 
Mr. Chairman. I have even written a book on State government, and 
I know whereof I speak here. I know that my colleagues in the field 
in which I am interested and with whom I have been associated have 
that same point of view. 
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An interest and need are also felt by many other agencies and in- 
dividuals in addition to teachers of political science. For example 
there are the research bureaus that are found in the various States. 
Some of them are supported by chambers of commerce and some by 
other organizations, private associations of businessmen and other 
individuals associated with different kinds of economic and social 
enterprises. These have all demanded more adequate information. 
As a matter of fact, I think that what we have here is not excessive by 
any means at all. On the contrary there are already being made upon 
us demands for far more complete information in this field. 

Now, it happens that this belongs again in Mr. Grieves’ domain, 
and I would like to have him answer any further questions that there 
might be on the scope and preparations and the organization of this. 


START OF FIRST QUINQUENNIAL CENSUS 


Mr. Roonry. When do you propose to start the actual work on this 
census of governments? 

Mr. Grieves. This fall, sir. The job breaks into two parts: The 
first part is to develop a complete list of all governmental units in the 
United States, and to identify them with respect to their function and 
location. 

It is estimated that there are presently about 150,000 individual 
units of government operating in the United States. Therefore, our 
first task is to identify each of those governments and determine in a 
general way what it does. Then in the following months we will 
canvass them to obtain information about the number of employees 
they have, the amount of wages and salaries paid, and the functions 
the personnel perform in the governmental organizations, and subse- 
quently about their finances. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget to 
approve for this item? 

Mr. Grieves. $3,000,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you estimate the receipts and expenditures of 
the State arid local governments are now running ! 

Mr. Grieves. About $24,000,000,000 a year, and rising very rap- 
idly, sir. 


EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. The requested appropriation contemplates the addi- 
tion of how many persons to the payroll ? 

Mr. Grieves. ‘The total number of man-years, over-all, is 526. 

Mr. Roonry. The amounts for “Other objects,” contained on pages 
153 and 154 of the justifications, are all on the basis of an educated 
guess; are they not ! 

Mr. Grieves. No, sir. We have worked out a very detailed work- 
load analysis of the census which we would be glad to make available. 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure of “480 travelers using 
an average of 63 days at $7.50 per day” under item “02 Travel’? 

Mr. Grieves. That is based on an estimate of the number of actual 
visits they will have tomake. The number of individual Government 
units they will have to take into consideration. 

Mr. Rooney. This is all an educated guess; is it not? 

Mr. Gripves. We know how many units there are, and we have had 
experience in this field, sir, in our current program. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean, as you now see it, you are going to make 
exactly 480 trips of 63 days’ average duration ? 

Mr. Grteves. In the sense of the absolute precision of the figure, 
yes, sir; it is an educated guess. 








OTHER ITEMS OF EXPENSES 
Mr. Roonry. Why did you not say that in the beginning? It is 
apparent that it is. 

Joes not the same apply with respect to the estimates for “Trans- 
portation of things,” “Communications services,” “Printing and repro- 
duction,” and “Supplies and materials” ? 

Mr. Grieves. Yes, sir. I would like to call it a well-educated guess 
if I might. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we will decide that. 

Are there any questions on the census of governments ? 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, I might remark that it looks like a 
healthy baby, with $2,250,000 to start off. I have some curiosity as 
to what it will cost when it reaches the adolescent period of its life. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. I have one further question, if I may, before we 
conclude this. 


OBLIGATIONS AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


How much of the $2,250,000 do you anticipate obligating in fiscal 
year 1952? 

Mr. Grreves. $682,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Under the requested appropriation, you would have 
an unobligated balance at the end of fiscal 1952 of $1,567,933. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. Is this 
a new program ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; this is a new program. It is explained at page 
148 of the justifications. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. The language contained at page 23 is the same as 
contained in Public Law 767 of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Mr. Pret. Yes. 
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Censuses OF Business, TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES, AND 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Funds available for obligation a 
Appropriation or estimate, 1952__.....--..-----2... elle MEN {EE $300, 000 | 


Obligations by activities 







































































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate q 
- a Ww 
1, Cennnn O0 Srmnees ad C I ia tess coerenn svn oncvanneeesetincbiasticeases $250,000 & i 
2. Censuses of manufactures and mineral industries. ..........|........-..-.-]--..---.------ 50,000 e] 

Dc cctcntaratenscnaanibe cukenesnsivesdeaee ORES | Oo eS 300, 000 3 
Oxo todd ~ ves ie C 
mene ; a p 
Obligations by objects ‘a t 
i 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate a c 
| é I 

Average number of all employees............-.....----------- PARR Pose baer tee 

Personal services: Part-time and temporary positions- ---- Eis 9 Us Fo ¢ 
02 Travel_..... anibkikeheeitrlhiathueiiadhnnkipananmadinencapdl |-o--nerwngen--|onmec-a-cennee 4,717 i y 
ae Re aa eas bandh p aorate a BS | Bas anya aad ss 164 { 

04 Communication services.............---.---.------------- SSEPROMOCERS) [TALE TE 5,000 & 
06 Printing and reproduction.____- EERE LIS BR Ita BOE, | AP PRC aS 4414 & § 
07 Services performed — OT | ARERR PN EAS EES GREE CE ME Ct 120, 419 se : 
i Se ss so cirencnnninevnpntvanotacpadubbelabeshiebbaiies |-------------- 5 % ' 
| | 























Mr. Rooney. Next, gentlemen, is the “Censuses of business, trans- 
portation, manufactures, and mineral industries,” which appears at 7 
page 25 of the committee print, and beginning at page 155 of the 
justifications. a 

At this point we shall insert page 155 and the chart at the upper ~ 
half of page 156 in the record. 2g 
(The documents are as follow :) 


Summary of requirements 






Requirements for 1952 by activity or function: 
1. Censuses of business and transportation__.__._.___-_--___--_--___ $250, 000 a 
2. Censuses of manufactures and mineral industries uw 


Total estimate of appropriations, 1952 


Summary of estimated obligations 





Estimate, 1952 





Positions 
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Mr. Rooney. Your request is in the amount of $300,000. What 
have you to say with regard to the first of the two items which make 
up the $300,000—the $250,000 for Censuses of Business and Transpor- 
tation ? 

CENSUSES OF BUSINESS AND TRANSPORTATION 




































Mr. Grieves. These funds are requested so that we may make ade- 
quate preparation for the censuses to be taken covering the year 1953. 
There are a number of steps which have to be taken before a census 
enumeration can go into the field. 

The form that the inquiries will take has to be developed, the pro- 
cedures have to be developed, and in the case of the census of business 
particularly we have to develop a system to control enumeration in 
the field. We have found that the most effective way to do that is to 
make use of the records at the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance, where each employer has to file a quarterly payroll tax 
return. 

In the 1948 Census of Business we made use of this control record, 
and we encountered certain difficulties in using it because of the fact 
that the files of Social Security Administration are not entirely con- 
sistent with those of the Census Bureau. As a result it was necessary 
for us to make field investigations of such discrepancies in order to 
make certain that the cause of the difference was not due to an omis- 
sion of a company from the census or a faulty classification of that 
company in the census enumeration. 

Consequently, in preparetion for the 1955 census we feel that we 
can save money by avoiding these field investigations if we can recon- 
cile the two files before we take the census into the field. 

Consequently we propose to develop as consistent a record as can 
be produced, which we will send to our district offices in the field to 
be used when the enumeration actually takes place. It will give us as 
complete assurance as we know how to obtain that the enumeration of 
the census will be complete and accurate. 

Mr. Rooney. This is all an educated guess, is it not ? 

Mr. Grteves. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That applies as well to the other objects, such as 
travel, transportation of things, other contractual services, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Grieves. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Roonry. Of the $300,000 how much do you expect to expend in 
the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Grieves. All of it, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on this, gentlemen? If not, 
thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Peet. Thank you. 
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Turspay, Apri 10, 1951. 
UNIVAC Sysrem Procress 
WITNESSES 


A. ROSS ECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


MORRIS H. HANSEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR STATISTICAL 
STANDARDS 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, we shall first hear testimony this morning 
with regard to an activity of the Bureau of the Census. I have been 
informed by Mr. Phillips that since we heard testimony with regard 
to the UNIVAC machine, for which this committee has appropriated 
funds which were transferred to the National Bureau of Standards, 
tests have been made thereon and that it is now working in Phila- 
delphia with greater satisfaction than anyone had anticipated. 

Mr. Eckler, what is the situation presently with regard to the 
UNIVAC machine? 

Mr. Ecker. Mr. Chairman, I should like, if I may, to present for 
the record a letter to you from the Director and I shall be glad to 
summarize the contents of the letter. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the letter at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Aprit 10, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rooney: We are pleased to have this opportunity to bring the 
committee up to date on the most recent developments in connection with the 
UNIVAC system. At our recent appropriation hearing we reported to you that 
the UNIVAC system had been completed and that it had undergone its first 
of a series of acceptance tests satisfactorily. Since that time the tests have been 
most satisfactorily completed and the machine has been physically turned over 
to the Bureau of the Census for operation. 

In anticipation of receiving the machine, we are making provision for proces- 
sing a part of our second series of tabulations of the population census on the 
machine. These arrangements involve setting up intricate procedures which are 
completely revolutionary compared with our normal tabulating procedures. On 
the basis of our experience with the UNIVAC system since we have accepted it, 
and on the basis of previous experience of others in putting earlier models of 
similar equipment into operation, we anticipate a period of some difficulty in 
putting it on a production basis. We have had experience with revolutionary 
equipment although none as unusual as the UNIVAC. It is to be expected that 
difficulties will be encountered when new equipment is first put on a continuous 
production basis. The “bugs” brought to light under actual operating conditions 
are usually remedied after a period of several months. Our anticipation of this 
outcome is based on recent experience with new commercial and census built 
equipment from which we are now getting satisfactory performance. We are 
eurrently experiencing such difficulties with the UNIVAC system. We have 
arranged for it to be serviced by the contractor for 1 year following acceptance 
in order to minimize the period of “debugging” the UNIVAC. We are confident 
that all such operating weaknesses can be overcome. Our only concern is over the 
expected length of the shake-down period. We now hope that it will be perform- 
ing satisfactorily within a period of a month or two, which is a considerably 
shorter shake-down period than we had originally thought. 

If UNIVAC comes into effective service as early as we now anticipate, it may 
solve, in part. of least, the difficult problem of increasing costs we are now facing. 
As the committee knows, the collection of information from 45,000,000 house- 
holds and 6,000,000 farms was completed well within the budgeted amount and on 
a very satisfactory basis. Unfortunately, however, the intensification of the 
mobilization program has created a situation which threatens our ability to com- 
plete the census in accordance with its original specifications at a lower cost than 
originally estimated. The principal problems affecting the outlook are the lower 
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quality of personnel available and the rate of labor turn-over which we have 
experienced as our decennial census employees were offered positions in the 
defense agencies. It is our present hope that whatever savings we can achieve 
from the use of the UNIVAC system will help us avoid program cuts. 

We hope that we soon will be able to invite you and other members of the 
committee to visit Philadelphia and see the UNIVAC functioning satisfactorily 
under operating conditions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy V. Pret, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 


COMPLETION OF TESTS 


Mr. Ecker. We are extremely glad to have a chance to come before 
you to tell you about the developments that have occurred since the 
hearings several weeks ago. At that time we told you that the first 
test had been completed. Now we are pleased to say that all the tests 
have been completed, they have been completely satisfactory and the 
machine has been physically turned over to the Census for operation. 
In anticipation of receiving the machine, we had planned to do a part 
of our second series of tabulations on this machine. We have set up 
detailed procedures in order to do that, procedures which are com- 
pletely revolutionary compared with the normal tabulating proce- 
dures. 

Our experience with the Univae since we have received it is that 
we are going to encounter ups and down in this operation ; we are going 
to have difficulties, but we are going to lick those difficulties and reach 
a period in which the machine is used on an increasingly continuous 
basis. 

That experience is the same as we have had with others types of 
equipment, much less revolutionary in character than this particular 
equipment, It is the type of experience we encounter with any piece 
of machinery, and the same experience that has been encountered in 
providing for similar types of equipment which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and other scientific organizations have developed. 

Mr. Roonry. I understand you actually now have possession of the 
machine ? 

Mr. Ecker. It is in our possession. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is going to maintain it and do whatever becomes 
necessary in completing development ? 

Mr. Ecxter. We have arranged to keep the machine in the head- 
quarters of the company for the next year so that we will have available 
the supervisory personnel and engineers who built the machine. 

Mr. Roonry. You expect to use the machine while it is on the prem- 
ises of the company ¢ 

Mr. Ecxuer. Yes; we are already using it, in fact. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you done with it so far? 

Mr. Ecker. So far we have taken a number of punched cards for 
the regular census, we have transferred them to the magnetic type of 
tape which this machine uses, and we have made some runs of them, 
that is, runs of the tape through the machine. It has been a com- 
paratively small operation so far, but it is very encouraging. 

The people who built the machine have told us that they are sur- 
prised that we are proposing to put it in production at once, that 
they had rather expected we would be experimenting with it for a 
period of several weeks to see how it actually behaves during certain 
load factor tests and how it performs under certain other conditions. 
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However, we have been very anxious to get it into production, and to 
work out the problems at the very earliest moment, as we are doing 
right now. 

r. Rooney. As matters now stand, what part of the work in the 
completion of the Seventeenth Decennial Census will be carried on 
with this machine ? 

Mr. Ecxtrr. We are going to use it, first of all, on what we call our 
second series of tabulations. It is a very large job, one which takes 7 
the conventional type of equipment something like a period of 5 or 
6 months to do. We plan that this machine will be used for that work 7 
and we anticipate we may be able to do an important fraction of it, 7 
possibly 15 or 20 percent, “depending upon the success of the machine ~ 
in reaching a higher and higher rate of productivity as we get the ~ 
bugs out of it in the next several months. 

Mr. Fioop. What does Univac mean? 

Mr. Ecker. May I ask Mr. Hansen to answer that? 

Mr. Hansen. It has been so long since we used the full term I be- 
lieve it is an abbreviation of universial automatic computer. a 
Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions? s 
Thank you very much, Mr. Director and gentlemen. 4 


Monpay, April 2, 1951. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


DONALD W. NYROP, ADMINISTRATOR 
F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 
LEWIS N. BAYNE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES 
PHILLIPS MOORE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 

D. G. SCHULER, BUDGET OFFICER 











Mr. Rooney. The next matter is the requested appropriation for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration in the coming seal year, which 
is contained in the committee print beginning at page 29 and inthe =” 
book of justifications beginning at page 200. Without objection we | 
shall insert at this point into the record the following pages of the =~ 
justifications: 205, 206, 207, and 208. a 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) . 


Summary of requirements 








Appropriation} Contract Total re- 
require- authoriza- quirements 
ments tion 





















Appropriations and contract authorizations, 1951: 


Regular bill. _. eee 2 RY $175, 415,000 | $54,950,000 | $230, 365, 000 3 
Supplemental appropriation eM LORS eh Ef eae ee 1, 158, 502 ig 























I i ace EE gs weve on octet artes 176, 573, 502 231, 523, 502 
Transfer to Office of the Se: ‘retary of Commerce, pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 5, 1950 ; SED GEE A «cine dthvocsgos — 50, 000 
Deduct: 
Raa Ee EN SR LSAT oe oY: — 18, 000, 000 —18, 000, 000 
Nonrecurrirg items (including projects in 1951 progr: ams) —75, 559,212 | —36, 950,000 | —112, 509, 212 
nam, utilities, and procurement charges assumed by 
GSA. ne + 9 et — 459, 598 
Reduction of Federal Airw ay $ services and facilities eGR, TOE Loc cad~-cecne —711, 714 
Redution of aircraft standardization acta Aeronautical 
LAR Eee Od od Se —372, 384 }......---.- ‘ —372, 384 




















L.-T ce a al iE et 8S a 99, 420, 594 
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Difference, 
increase (+-) 
or de- 
crease (—) 





Salaries and expenses - - 






F echnical development 
Maintenance and 

National Airport 
Construction, 









Att...: 





‘Territory of Alaska. 








operation, 


Air navigation development - 


Establishment of air navigation facilities... __- 


and evaluation 
Wash 


Jashington National Airport | 
Federal-aid airport program, Federal Airport 





Maintenance and operation, public airports, | | 


Requirements | 
1951 
adjusted 1952 
..--|$96, 775, 105 | $102, 800, 000 
Sen RGN: Cea 1 37, 150, 000 
...-| 1,375,000 1, 375, 000 
ington 
..--| 1,270, 489 1, 350, 000 
5 ene eee: 75, 000 
ee ees 2 54, 000, 000 | 
pene Lila Eeseiiiets v=" 450, 000 | 
Sn canees ier catia ladl 38,000, 000 | 





+$6, 024, 895 
+37, 150, 000 


+79, 511 
+75, 000 


+54, 000, 000 


+450, 000 
4 +8, 000, 000 





| 99, 420, 594 | 4 205, 200,000 | +105, 















- 








Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 


1 Includes $12,000,000 for liquidation of prior-year contract authorization. 
2 Includes $30,000,000 for liquidation of prior-year contract authorization. 
3 Includes $1,500,000 for liquidation of prior-year contract authorization. 
Amended by H. Doc. 


100 ; see pp. 





261-275. 


Summary of obligations by object of expenditures 


779, 406 4 $105, 779, 406 





















| 
1952 estimate 











Reductions, savings under 


Appropriation or estimate 


ADJUSTMENT UNDER APPROPRIATIONS 





sec. 1314. ..... 






po Ff ERTS RRR OCeney Creep Dey aap Pay aes reeds 5" 
I i ee et anak eee 


pl | RS See Sipe ieee ee savesbunscubulasecsece —694, 241 
pS RG OTTER EES Oy Cieereeeemee sh tage hae ee aeNe PURE Ss “Eetiocs> fe ean 
Amounts available in subsequent years.__..........--.-.--.-- 60, 034, 066 
Amounts available from prior years..............------------- — 52, 677, 526 
COMMEEIIS TEIIOIIND. 3 oc cncccaccccuccccacens ecdseunbeeus ae 982 
I ot al eae iio 315, 240 
a. .  cnclsccmedgamheauudenmnine® —67, 300, 000 
Appropriation to liquidate prior year contract authorization..| 25, 300, 000 

















| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
—a | 
| | 
Oh NN as TE i aco calesane ce conesbos - | $79,706, 244 | $84,147,558 | $87,978, 940 
OTHER OBJECTS 
a EES ERS EN | 3,519,452} 3,991,518 4, 031, 021 
03 Transportation of things............-......--- peashiwiiere sidiias | 975, 270 1, 075, 337 1, 191, 664 
04 Communication services_._............-- Reilie Lae Suites 6, 535, 610 7, 197, 025 7, 713, 620 
05 Rents and utility services__........___- 3, 565, 045 3, 400, 958 3, 307, 801 
OS” Pras ee onnon. . we 409, 892 414, 736 420, 169 
07 Other contractual services - - - -- nies wel U dlatemiodn 9, 668, 528 7, 937, 319 8, 812, 086 
08. . Baneeen mae, mantewinds... ... o =. 22.5 -- 0000-2 --- 6, 224, 651 6, 529, 913 7, 277, 407 
Ce swam cig miniemiewduiniins 17, 603, 775 20, 795, 176 17, 293, 258 
10 Lands and structures -_- ‘ Rhea! We Le Ps. 7, 781, 547 15, 048, 078 7, 144, 286 
11 Grants, subsidies, and guntstwabions. |... cues 42, 246, 113 50, 848, 301 22, 000, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities................-.-.-.-.. 1, 911, 254 963, 518 PRINT ta 
ie tl i RR SAA: SORE ti 31, 324 128, 428 





100, 441, 137 


180, 147, 381 








is, 233, 20: 203 


1 202, 380, 761 


18, 000, 000 
—380, 232 
50, 000 
9, 422, 039 
— 60, 034, 066 








79, 319, 740 








4, 009, 859 
—9, 422, 039 








145, 125, 902 








176, 573, 502 | 





1 205, 200, 000 





2 Amended by H. Doc. 100; see pp. 261-275. 
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Summacy of personal service obligations 






























| | 
1950 actual } 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| | | | | | . a 
| Average | | Average | | Average ‘ 
| employ- | Net cost | employ- | Netcost | employ-| Net cost % 
ment | ment | | ment | 4 
| ! | a: 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions (net).....| 16, 482 |$72, 629,416 | 16,850 |$76, 774, 473 117,366 | 1 $80, 350, 907 
Part-time and temporary | | 
positions... _-- 669 | 1,977,949 | 672 | 2,075, 625 | 606 | = 1, 839, 165 
Regular pay in excess of 52- | | | i 
week base....._.. a ee 280,004 |.......-.- ( oS ore | 383, 810 7 
Payment above basicrates.___| ee ee 4 eS eRe | 5,360,442 |... | §,558,307 | 
Payment to otheragencies for } } | | 
reimbursable details_- __-__- RK jubcwne mith let rcmisenncnne ener | 8, 400 
Deduct charges for quarters | Re | 
and subsistence... ......-.- iueesy —199, 151 ese 









Total personal services. . - | 17,151 | 79, 706, 244 17,5 st, 147, 558 | 17, 972 87, 978, 940 
t 










4 


? Amended by H. Doc. 100 ; see pp. 261-275. 







aioenane STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Nyrop, do you have a general statement with 





















regard to this eaqnentet appropriation for the Civil Aeronautics 3 
Administration? ’ 4 
Mr. Nyror. Yes, I do. A 


Mr. Rooney. You may insert the statement in the record at this 7 
point and make whatever comment you think is appropriate with 
regard thereto. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


The estimates before you for the Civil Aeronautics Administration are based 
on plans for performing activities at a rate considered to be the minimum 
required during fiscal year 1952. As you know, for the fiscal year 1951 our q 
net appropriation request in our regular budget was reduced by $37,140,000 and eB 
your committee recommended economies in certain program areas. 

Some of the more significant actions taken since we last appeared before you, 
to bring our operation in line with the congressional directives and the Presi- 
dent’s determinations resulting from section 1214 of the Appropriation Act for 
1951, are as follows 


1. Deferring the planned establishment of new or improved air navigation 4 
aids and communication facilities to the extent of $2,500,000. 
» 


2. Confining the program for grants-in-aid projects for constructing or im- 
proving airports so as to hold to a minimum the construction of buildings, and 
reduce the construction of runways, except at locations where runway facilities 
are needed for national defense purposes. ‘ 

3. Reductions have been made in most activities financed from the salaries a 
and expenses appropriation to permit operation within the amount appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1951 and, at the same time, abserb a cost of $1,268,000 for 
increased aeronautical services and facilities due to increased military require- 
ments. Specifically, reductions in cost have been made through: 

(a) Discontinuing the operation by the Federal Government of 930 airway 
light beacons; 

(b) Intermediate landing fields at 116 locations have either been turned 
over to local authorities for operation and financing or discontinued ; 

(c) Low activity communications stations have been discontinued at 23 
locations ; 

(d) The handling of airline company services by overseas foreign aero- 
nautical communications stations has been substantially curtailed and 
charges are being instituted for handling of company traffic where no other 
facilities ure available; 

(e) The combining of low activity communications stations and airport 
traffic control towers at 21 locations; 

(f) The reducing of airport traffic control tower operation to 16 hours 
daily at 39 locations; 
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50, 907 
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(g) The reducing of departmental and field headquarters staffing; and 
(hk) The reducing of maintenance and operating staffs at facilities to 
minimum requirements. 

To implement decisions reached in agreement with the Military Establishment 
in light of mobilization planning a reevaluation of the air navigation development 
program has been made. These decisions will effect a saving of $449,000 in 1951 
and reduce the 1952 appropriation requests from $8,000,000 to $1,883,000. 

The estimates submitted to you for the coming fiscal year have been carefully 
reviewed to provide for what I consider to be a minimum operating level. How- 
ever, a request for appropriations in excess of those made for fiscal year 1951 is 
necessary. Factors causing this increased requirement include the commission- 
ing of new facilities established in accordance with previously approved programs, 
new or increased services required by the aeronautical public, the additional cost 
of continuing in 1952 for a full year those facilities and services which were 
established during, and operated a part of 1951, the liquidation of prior year 
contract authorizations and mandatory additional costs due to within-grade pay 
increases and an additional work day during 1952. The estimate for 1952 totals 
$199,083,000. Of this amount, $107,858,000 is for continuing regular operating 
programs, $49,225,000 is for capital investments, and $43,883,000 is for liquidation 
of contractual authority previously granted by the Congress. 

The request of $199,083,000 compared directly with the appropriation for 1951 
of $176,573,502 appears to be a large increase. Actually the requested program 
level is $155,200,000 as compared with $169,488,502 as authorized by Congress 
for fiscal year 1951. The difference being that the 1951 program as authorized 
included $54,950,000 in contract authorization, whereas for the budget year the 
entire program is being requested as an appropriation. In terms of program 
authorization our request is therefore $14,238,502 below that for the current year. 

A statement of the funds requested for the fiscal year 1952 compared with those 
provided for 1950 and 1951 follows: 


































































































4 
tz — 
a | | | 
BS: | Increase 
b | 195 1951 1952 | (+) or de- 
, | | crease (—) 
Bit | | | 
Br REGULAR OPERATING BUDGET | 
E } | | 
q Salaries and expenses_- -.-----| $95,002,105 | $98, 500,000 | $102, 800,000 | +$4, 300, 000 
a Technical development and evaluation___ -| 1, 450, 000 | 1, 375, 000 | 1, 375, 000 0 
4 Maintenance and operation, Washington Na- | | | 
¢ tional Airport... 1,250,000 | 1, 300, 000 1,350, 000 | +50, 000 
; Maintenance and operation, public airports, | | 
: Territory of Alaska-_- é 0 0 450, 000 | +450, 000 
a Air navigation development______-_.---_.--_ 7,000,000 | 15,365, 000 0| —5,365, 000 
a oye ; teow sens Leper Rice! RRR Eee 7 
i Total obligation authorization_..._...._.- ~ 104, 702, 105 “106, “540, 000 | 105,975, 000 | — 565, 000 
aa Deduct contract authorization... ........---.- 4, 000, 000 | 2, 250, 000 0 | —2, 250, 000 
: EP ip Si eae | EOD FARR oe ~ 100, 702, 105 | 104, 290,000 | 105,975,000 | —1, 685,000 
E Add appropri: ition to liquidate pr ior yet ar con- } | 
y tract authorization. .......--- Clee satek 0| — 2,885, 000 1,883,000 | —1, 002, 000 
‘ j— | |} —————_—____—_____ } -——- -+___ 
4 Net appropris ation eka for a ar Op- 
: eration. - ae ieatonind a — 100 702, 105 | 107, 175, 000 | 107, 858, 000 | +683, 000 
. CAPITAL INVESTMENT BUDGET a 
te Establishment of air navigation facilities -| 37,450, 000 221,500,000 | 25,150,000 | +3, 650, 000 
A Construction, snag National Airport | 196, 500 540, 000 | 75, 000 —465, 000 
a Land acquisition, Washington National Air- | 
E} port ew ; 0 | 1, 000, 000 | 0| 1,000, 000 
1 Federal-aid airport program ok Sal bie LIE Aas ek 39, 500, 000 3 39, 700, 000 24, 000, 000 —15, 700, 000 
Claims, Federal Airport Act | 777, 297 158, 502 | 0 | —158, 502 
Construction, public airports, Territory of | | | 
I ee ----} 4, 500, 000 | 0 | 0 | 0 
¢ Total obligation authorization bee 82. 423, 797 62, 898, 502 49, 225,000 | —13, 673. 502 
4 Deduct contract authorization aa eres 63, 300,000 | 52,700, 000 0 — 52, 700, 000 
Subtotal 19, 123, 797 10, 198, 502 49, 225,000 | +39, 026, 498 
Add appropriation to liquidate prior year con- } | 
tract authorization. -. | 25,300,009 | 59, » 200, 000 | 42. 000, 000 —17, 200, 000 















Net appropriation request for capital | } 
investment__-- peen than A eer has | 44, 423, 797 | 69, 398, 502 9, 225, 000 Fal. OM, 198 


Total program authorization AB Pe Py ~ 187, 125, 02 169, 438, 502 15 95, 2 0, 00 0 —14, 238, 502 






















! Includes $449,000 reserved under sec. 1214. 
2 Includes $2,500,000 reserved under sec. 1214. 
§ Inchides $15,500,000 reserved under sec, 1214. 
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It is my opinion that, with the exception of the air navigation development pro- 
gram, approximately the same level of operational activity will be required in 
1952 as has been authorized for fiscal year 1951. Our estimates indicate that a 
net increase in appropriations of $22,509,498 is required. This amount is more 
than offset by the $54,950,000 that was authorized last year as contract authority. 


The significant adjustments in terms of program level are for the following: 

































A. Regular operating budget items ee -. —$565, 000 
1. Net cost in 1952 of operating airway facilities commis- 

sioned only part of 1951, and other mandatory items_- 2, 543, 000 

2. Increased workload in airway facilities__._._._.._-.--.---- 172, 500 





3. Maintenance and operation of facilities to be commis- 

sioned as a result of previously authorized establish- 

ment. . DFOgraAMs.... 4-3 te ne een 1, 774, 000 
New or increased services and special airway mainte- 


> 





nance projects____-----___ . waht 592, 000 
5. Reduction of interfunctional requirements due largely to 

assumption of charges by General Services Admin- 

RIB OI, ii 6 tdi deence-cestnennnneernersn din bhonetnnrhttiie ioe —191, 500 
6. Reduction in costs resulting from reduced employment 

and elimination of nonrecurring items___..-_.------_- —590, 000 
7. Maintenance of the expanded terminal building at Wash- 

ineton, Natioon! sAirmert 5 ono ee eens ane tiupen 50, 000 
8. Maintenance and operation of new airports in the Ter- 

ACIS, ANE 5 DR casiccrnactenthtptarinieneajeniiniie yer eeadibadis 450, 000 
9. Decreased program requirements for the air navigation 


development program due to reevaluation of the activ- 
ity in the light of the present national mobilization_... —5, 365, 000 








B. Capital investment budget items_____-_~-___.--_._--__--__-__ —13, 673, 502 


1. Increase in program requirements for continuance of the 

program for establishing air navigation aids___.__-- 3, 650, 000 
2. Reduction in construction items at Washington National 

Airport..._... EAE OCA RENO SEE Se ERS A —465, 000 
8. Funds for construction of an airport in the vicinity of 

Washington not being requested at this time________ —1, 000, 000 


4. Reduction in the Federal-aid airport program in ac- 
cordance with the President’s policy of limiting the 


amount of funds allocated to public works projects__ —15, 700, 000 
5. Funds for claims under the Federal-aid Airport Act not 
being requested at this time_._._-__.__._____._-__.-_- —158, 502 


I should like, at this time, to point out to you a few of the accomplishments 
effected by the agency during 1950. By broad categories, the items include: 
A. Improving the Federal airways system by— 

1. Commissioning 17 very high frequency radio ranges, thus having 
in operation 337 as of June 30, 1950. Implementing these improved facili- 
ties at this rate is expected to permit undertaking a decommissioning 
program of low frequency facilities in 1952 when 53 units are scheduled 
for dismantling. 

2. Implementation of the radar program, eight units (four airport 
surveillance and four precision approach) being in service by the close of 
the year. 

3. Nine control towers and 20 interstate aeronautical communications 
stations were added to the airways facilities, making a total of 167 towers 
and 462 stations being in service on June 30, 1950. 

4. Action was taken to improve the administration of the establishment 
of air navigation facilities program through (a) advance specification plan- 
ning; (0) better coordination of regional and Washington office activities in 
the establishment function; and (¢) installing an improved system of report- 
ing on actual and planned accomplishments in relation to fund utilization. 

B. Undertaking studies to— 
1. Improve the utilization of airports. 
2. Evaluate airport pavement conditions throughout the country. 


3. Develop design criteria for improved airport terminal and administra- 
tion building. 
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4. Provide criteria for more efficient and rapid handling of ground traffic 
through improving the configuration of airport lay-outs and taxi-way guide 
signs. 

In addition to these basic studies, the administration entered into grant agree- 
ments for 627 projects for improving 280 airports. The extent of this work 
represents a cost of $44,000,000 in Federal funds and $46,000,000 in funds to be 
provided by sponsors, 

In implementing the committee’s recommendation regarding the handling of 
airline communications through the overseas communication stations, the staff of 
our communications station in Miami has been reduced from 113 to 76 and in 
the Pacific area a system of charging 6 cents per word has been installed. 

In the air-traffic-control system there has been a considerable increase in 
efficiency during the postwar period. This is indicated by the decrease on a 
national basis in average delay time per instrument approach from 3 minutes and 
10 seconds in 1944 to 1 minute and 13 seconds in 1949. 

In accordance with the program of the President, management improvement 
is being given added emphasis and formalization in 1951. Under this plan, 
periodic reports will be submitted through the Department of Commerce to 
the Bureau of the Budget on 13 major management-improvement projects. In 
addition to these major projects, approximately 100 others, designed to improve 
the management and operation of the agency, are being undertaken in the 
interest of improving quality and reducing the cost of services rendered by the 
administration. 

Specifically, it is planned to apply concentrated effort to the development of 
a system that will clearly state results to be realized by each organization unit 
through the use of work programs and evaluation reports that will provide 
a means of measuring the effectiveness of the administration in meeting its 
responsibilities. 

We have, during the past several months, found it necessary to divert funds 
from planned activities to provide services required by the military. In 1951 
this diversion has resulted in approximately $1,268,000 being reprogramed 
from other activities. We are working out joint planning with the military 
on the basis that CAA will pay for the services and facilities common to 
both civil and military operating requirements and the Defense Department 
will provide funds, or operate directly, facilities for their exclusive use. This 
policy is considered advantageous and necessary in that several agencies of 
the Government have related areas of responsibility. 

The airports authorized for Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, will be ready 
for operation by July 1, 1951. Use of the runways but not the operational 
building structures will be possible prior to that time. Since the military is 
anxious to move civilian operations from its Alaskan bases the new airports 
will be placed in service as soon as possible. 

In regard to the development of prototype aircraft for commercial use through 
using jet and turbojet power installations, a committee has been established 
to advise me concerning the type of development that should be undertaken. 
In view of the lack of firm data on which to base an estimate, funds for this 
activity are not included in the 1952 budget. 

For the construction of a second commercial airport in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, $2,150,000 was requested for 1951. Of this amount, $1,000,000 was 
appropriated. From the data available it appears that 85 percent of the land 
required may be acquired within the next 90 days. We will need approximately 
$1,150,000 in addition to funds now available as a supplemental item for 1951. 
In terms of dollar requirements for 1952 only a limited amount of data is now 
available on which to base an estimate. It appears, however, that approximately 
nt agg will be required to permit construction of the airport as rapidly as 
possible. 


Mr. Nyrop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TOTAL ESTIMATE 


The estimate for 1952 totals $199,083,000. Of that amount, $105,- 
975,000 is for continuing regular operating programs; $49,225,000 is 
for capital investment, and $43,883,000 is ie liquidation of contract 
authority previously granted by the Congress. 
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Mr. Roonry. You have a figure of $42,000,000 in your statement 
on page 3? 

Mr. Nyror. Yes, sir; the figure of $42,000,000 is the amount required 
for liquidation of contract authority for capital investment items and, [| 
in terms of the agency’s over-all requirements, the figure of $1,883,000 | 
for regular operating budget items makes a total of $43,883,000. 

The request for $199,083,000 compared directly with the appropria- | 
tion for 1951 of $176,573,502 appears to be a large increase. Actually, © 
the requested program level is $155,200,000, as compared with $169.- 
438,502, as authorized by the Congress for the fiscal year 1951, the dif- 
ference being that the 1951 program, as authorized, included $54,- 
950,000 in contract authorizations whereas this budget presentation 
before the committee does not request any contract authorization. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the figure that compared with the amount 
of $155,200,000 in the past fiscal year ? 

Mr. Nyrop. $187,125,902. 

In terms of program authorizations, this request is therefore ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 below the current fiscal year. 





REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 





I should like to review for the committee some of the operations § 
that we have carried out during the fiscal year 1951 in accordance with 
certain directives of this committee. 

This committee recommended and directed the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration last year to review the Federal airways system, and, 
if possible, to eliminate and consolidate certain other facilities that 
were being operated. 


ELIMINATION OF AIRFIELDS AND LIGHT BEACONS 





During this past year we have eliminated some 930 airway light 
beacons out of a total of approximately 2,000 that were in operation 
a year ago. We have eliminated 116 intermediate landing fields out 
of a total operation of approximately 248. We are operating 132 
fields. 

I would like to point out to the committee, in making these reduc- 
tions it does not mean that the aviation facilities, represented by 930 
airway beacons and 116 airway intermediate fields, are lost to aviation. 7 
We have worked with local communities to encourage them to take 7 
over and operate these airway light beacons at their own municipal | 
airports; in other words, they take the beacons, maintaining and op- | 
erating them in the future. 

Mr. Rooney. Has the discontinuance of these airway light beacons ~ 
and intermediate landing fields interfered in the slightest with safety 7 
in aviation ? 3 
Mr. Nyror. In my judgment, the answer is “No.” 


DECREASE IN COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 





In addition, we have eliminated some 23 communication stations. 
These communication stations are the ones which have the lowest 
activity. Furthermore, we have been able to combine operations of 
21 air traffic control towers and 21 communication stations. This has 
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been made possible because at the low-activity control towers we have 
been able in certain instances to place communicators right in the cab, 
and we have therefore been able to take the personnel saved there 
and transfer them to other activities. 

At a total of 39 air traflic control towers we have reduced the op- 
eration of those towers from a 24-hour day to a 16-hour day. We 
found there were towers and there were periods of time during the 
24 hours a day that the activity was such that we could, for all prac- 
tical purposes—and still consistent with safety—eliminate the opera- 
tion of that tower for a 9-hour tour of duty. 

In addition to that, we have effected certain reductions in commu- 
nication services to airlines. Specifically the committee directed the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to review the operations of the 
Miami OFACS. There has been a reduction from 133 to 76 employees 
in the Miami station. 

Those six principal areas which T have described to you have re- 
sulted in savings of $2,458,000. Later on in the presentation we 
will submit other items which are not dollar amounts as large as these 
but which do represent our efforts to comply with the wishes of the 
committee to effect economies consistent with safety. 

Mr. Roonry. You have been administrator since October ? 

Mr. Nyror. October 4. 

Mr. Rooney. I realize that you are a modest gentleman, but as be- 
tween you and Mr. Rentzel, to whom should the committee give most 
credit in connection with these reductions? 

Mr. Nyror. That is a most difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Roonry. That is pretty hard for you to answer? 

Mr. Nyror. Yes. Let us say that it was a joint project and it 
has been my whole responsibility for the last 6 months. 


SuPprpLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Roonry. We are in receipt of an amendment to the budget for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, submitted by the President to 
the Speaker of the House on March 31, 1951. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the communication from 
the President and the attached pages which contain an amended 
estimate of $1,883,000 for the Air Navigation Development Board, a 
decrease of $6,117,000; a supplemental request for $325,000 additional 
for the coming fiscal year under salaries and expenses, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; and $475,000 additional for salaries and expenses, 
Weather Bureau. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

THE WHITE HovussE, 
Washington, March 31, 1951. 
The SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress proposed revisions in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952, involving 
a decrease in the amount of $5,317,000 for the Department of Commerce, in the 
form of amendments to the Budget for said fiscal year. 

The details of these proposed provisions, the necessity therefor, and the reasons 
for their submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the 


Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 


Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 30, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
revisions in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952, involving a decrease in 
the amount of $5,317,000 for the Department of Commerce, in the form of amend- 
ments to the Budget for said fiscal year, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 





Heading Original 


estimate Decrease 





Air navigation development $8, 000, 000 $6, 117, 000 

(Delete the entire item under this head and insert in lieu 
thereof, the following:) 

Air navigation development: For [expenses necessary 
for planning and developing a national system of aids to air 
navigation and air traffic control common to military and 
civil air navigation including, research, experimental investi- 
gations, purchase, and development, by contract or other- 
wise, of new types of air navigation aids (including plans, 
specifications, and drawings); personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; hire of passenger motor vehicles and air- 
craft; printing and binding; services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates 
for individuals not in excess of $50 per diem; acquisition of 
necessary sites by lease or grant; payments in advance 
under contracts for research or development work; and not 
to exceed $130,000 for administrative expenses, of which 
$17,500 may be transferred to the appropriation ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Administration” for such 
expenses, including the maintenance and operation of air- 
craft; $6,000,000, of which $2,885,000 is for] liquidation of 
obligations incurred under authority heretofore granted 
under this head to enter into contracts [for the foregoing 
purposes, and, in addition, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is authorized to enter into contracts and incur 
obligations for the purposes contained in this paragraph in 
an amount not exceeding $2,250,0009, $1,883,000: Provided, 
That the appropriation granted under this head for the fiscal 
year 1951 shall remain available during the current fiscal year 
and may hereafter be accownted for under this head, and not to 
exceed $100,000 of such appropriation shall be available for 
administrative expenses. 

















This proposed amendment reflects a substantial reduction in the projects pro- 
gram of the Air Navigation Development Board for the fiscal year 1952. The 
program has been jointly reviewed and adjusted by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Defense in order to place major emphasis upon those projects already 
well advanced and of direct interest to the military services. Other projects, 
of common interest to both civil and military aviation, but which are of a long- 
term nature, have been deferred until electronic engineering skills and facilities 
can be released from miiltary development projects. 

The revised estimate is necessary to provide for cash to liquidate contract 
authorization granted in prior years. No additional program authorization will 
be required in 1952, since it is proposed to finance activities under this appropria- 
tion during 1952 from unobligated balances carried over from the current fiscal 
year. 
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COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 





Original oe 
Budget Heading estimate | Clangeto—| Increase 











6 te IE 3 on kc scntepeenpenncess<o= $12, 450,000 | $12,775,000 | $325,000 
(Add the following proviso at the end of the paragraph 
under this head:) 
: Provided further, That during the current fiscal year, this 
appropriation shall be reimbursed, to the extent and in the 
manner required by law (44 U.S. C. 246) for charts sold to 
the general public, for charts published by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and furnished for the official use of the mili- 
tary departments of the Department of Defense. 

















Requirements of the Department of Defense for charts published by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey have increased substantially in recent months and may be 
expected to increase still further in the future. In order to facilitate the pro- 
curement of such charts by the Department of Defense as and when needed and 
in such quantities as may be required, it is proposed that, effective July 1, 1951, 
the military departments be permitted to reimburse the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey for the costs of paper and of printing these charts; at present charts are 
furnished free of charge to all Federal agencies. Under this arrangement, the 
$404,000 originally budgeted for in the 1952 estimates of the Survey for the costs 
of paper and printing for charts issued to the Department of Defense will not be 
required for this purpose. The reduction thus made possible is offset by increased 
requirements for other work as follows: $46,000 to finance recent pay increases 
approved for lithographic employees pursuant to recommendations of an inter- 
departmental wage board ; $275,000 to permit increased rates of pay for crews of 
Survey vessels whose compensation is fixed at rates comparable to those paid in 
the maritime industry, and for an increased daily ration allowance; and $408,000 
to cover recent increases in the cost of chart paper and to maintain the paper in- 
ventory at a level appropriate to the expanded volume of work in progress. 
Supplemental funds have already been requested in connection with these items 
for the fiscal year 1951. 

These changes were not reflected in the 1952 budget because the need therefor 
did not become evident until after the budget had been prepared. 


WEATHER BUREAU 




















Original 
page Heading estimate Change to— | Increase 
Ge ee GORING gi ise sae ccsncinaussnuabecutbce | $26, 620, 000 | $27, 095, 000 | $475, 000 








This proposed amendment is necessary to provide for the Weather Bureau’s 
share of the operation of two additional weather stations in the Pacific Ocean, 
to be undertataken by the Coast Guard by July 1, 1951. The additional stations 
are required to provide improved weather coverage in support of increased civil 
and military aviation in the Pacific. 

I recommend that the forégoing proposed revisions be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. J. LAWTon, 

Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Mr. Roonry. Does the statement which you have been making take 
into consideration the decrease of $6,117,000 for the Air Navigation 
Development Board ? 

Mr. Nyror. No, sir. I would like to explain that reduction. 

Mr. Roonry. Please do. 

Mr. Nrrorv. As you know, the ANDB budget is a budget which re- 
ceives the approval of the military as well as the Department of Com- 
merce. The budget was prepared last July in the amount of $6,500,- 
000. In January of this year it became evident that it would be 
necessary for the ANDB to concentrate substantially all their efforts 
on the development projects which would be of immediate benefit to 
the common air navigation system and that we should delay the long- 
range programing. We have worked with the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, and 
have reduced the proposed 1952 new program from $6,500,000 to 
approximately $1,500,000. 

In addition to that, we deleted from the 1951 program, our current 
budget, approximately $2,500,000 worth of projects. 

Mr. Rooney. Apparently page 3 of your statement does include this 
decrease, because | find the amount of $1,883,000 under the 1952 column 
under this heading, “Add appropriation to liquidate prior year con- 
tract authorizations.” 

Mr. Nyrop. Excuse me, sir. 

The answer to your previous question should have been yes. I mis- 
interpreted the question. I thought you were talking about. $2,500,000 
saving in Federal airways. 


ComMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Roonry. The committee caused an investigation to be made with 
regard to certain matters in the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
if I am not mistaken, sometime ago Mr. Stefan was given a copy of 
the report. I believe that most of the members of the committee have 
seen the investigators’ report. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not believe that I have. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Stefan had it. It is under date of January 10, 
1951, and signed by James J. Maloney, Chief Investigative Staff. I 
think that this will be in Mr. Moore’s area. 

The committee requested that an investigation be conducted to 
determine the basis for certain allegations of inefficiency, meddling, 
and waste on the part of the airport branch of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, which allegations had been made by a certain 
employee of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. They were made 
in a letter to Representative Preston last year and claimed that: 


CHARGES MADE 


1. Information furnished to the committee during hearings on the 
1950 appropriation bill, that there were 16 lawyers assigned to the 
airport program of CAA, was incorrect, there having been 7 attorneys 
in the one region alone. 
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2. The airport branch of CAA has wasted money by building air- 
ports and administ ‘ation buildings where not needed and not used 
after completion. Examples given were buildings at Bastrop, New 
Iberia, and Opelousas, La. It was also mentioned that the turf strip 
at Jeanerette, La., could not be used after completion because of a lack 
of drainage. 

3. CAA officials at Baton Rouge, La., used Government cars for 
pleasure trips, taking their families and claiming allowances for per 
diem. 





RESULTS OF CAA INVESTIGATION 

Investigations of these charges were made by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The then Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, Mr. 
D. W. Rentzel, advised the chairman of this committee by letter dated 
March 6, 1950, that after careful consideration it was his opinion that 
the charges made were false and could not be substantiated. 

The following statements synopsize the results of the investigation 
made by the committee’s investigative staff, 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS 


First, that during 1949 and 1950 there had been assigned to the air- 
port program never less than 25 persons who were ollicially designated 
as attorneys or as attorney advisers. CAA, however, does not con- 
sider that its attorney advisers are now performing truly legal func- 
tions. Elimination of the attorney advisers from a total of 25 per- 
sons above-mentioned, leaves 11 attorneys considered by CAA 
as performing legal work in connection with the airport program. 
‘This was the minimum number; the average numbei of such persons 
during 1949 and 1950 was 13. 

Second, the air fields mentioned by the letter writer are being used. 
However, the administration buildings at Opelousas, New Iberia, and 
Bastrop are not being used for their intended purpose. 

Those buildings were apparently constructed as a promotional effort 
and thus far the effort has not succeeded. 
What do you know about that, Mr. Moore? 





AIRPORT ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 


Mr. Moore. I have looked at the report from our regional office 
dated March 27 about the Opelousas administration buildings. This 
is what our regional office reports: 

This administration building is also a very modest structure and the presently 
available space is being used to reasonable capacity. The only space not being 
used is that which was provided for a snack bar. The operator-manager has 
his office in the building and the public lounge is fitted with coin-dispensing 
machines serving candy bars, cokes, etc. The sanitary facilities are available 
and indispensable and the vacant space is certainly not inconsistent with good 
planning. There are nine individual hangars on. this field and these are all 
occupied. 

The Federal share in this building was approximately $14,000. 

Mr. Roonry. You have put your best foot forward on that one? 

Mr. Moore. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the best you can say about it? 

Mr. Moore. I have not been there personally, Mr. Chairman. This 
is only the report that I have from the region. 
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Mr. Chairman, regarding the New Iberia building: 


It is the plan to locate the operator-manager’s office and the headquarters of 
the Civil Air Patrol in the new administration building in the immediate future. 
Of course, public facilities will be available to local and itinerant pilots. It is 
felt that the development of local operations on this airport has been handicapped 
by the lack of a suitable access road, which access road has been recently com- 
pleted. The completion of this road will certainly stimulate interest in estab- 
lishing operations at the airport. However, this influence may be offset to some 
extent by the reluctance on the part of operators to open operations on these 
larger airports where they anticipate they might be displaced by sudden reactiva- 
tion of the fields. The activities of numerous survey teams throughout this region 
have served to heighten the concern of operators who visualize their summary 
displacement. 


The other one, I believe, was at Bastrop: 


The administration building at this location is a very modest structure, as evi- 
dence by the total cost. Upon completion of this building the operator-manager 
occupied offices in the building. An area designed for restaurant space was 
leased for this purpose and the operator of the restaurant expected to obtain 
revenue from the airport itself, serving itinerant and local flight operators. In 
addition, he expected to obtain some revenue from the city of Bastrop. This 
restaurant operated in the structure until the past winter when flying activities 
were somewhat curtailed and the condition of the access roads to town was such 
that his business was no longer a profitable operation. It is believed construction 
of an all-weather access road would materially improve the utility of the airport 
and facilities. 

The Federal share of this building was $15,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You consider that a modest sum, do you? 

Mr. Moore. Under present-day construction costs, it is fairly 
modest. 


PERSONAL USE OF GOVERNMENT AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney (reading) : 


No. 3, the trips made by CAA officials were on official business. In using Gov- 
ernment-owned automobiles, however, a means of making the trips was chosen 
which was most expensive to the Government, and which at the same time per- 
mitted the officials in question to make the trips in part for pleasure, by taking 
their families. 

You know the officials we are talking about? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Moore. I have a copy of the report, Mr. Chairman, which was 
made by Mr. Winger, of the Administrator’s office, and in this investi- 
gation it was found that Mr. Catchings made, I believe, two trips to 
New Mexico. Mr. Catchings was formerly employed in the State of 
New Mexico. We had two new district engineers who were assigned 
to the State of New Mexico, and Mr. Catchings was ordered over there 
to go over the State project and familiarize them with the entire State 
program. He took a Government car and, according to this report, 
took his wife along with him. 

Mr. Roonry. You are merely telling us what your report shows. I 
am trying to find out from you what you have to say about these alle- 
gations of our investigators. Is the statement I read a correct one? 
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Mr. Moore. That he chose the most expensive method of transpor- 
tation? 

Mr. Roonzy. Yes. wid 

Mr. Moore. Well, had he gone by air it would have cost him 5 cents 
a mile, and if he had gone by automobile it would have cost about 3 
cents a mile. 
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You, Mr. Rentzel, and everybody concerned were given an oppor- 
tunity to make your own investigation ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And you are here today insisting that you do not 
know that there has been a violation of law with regard to transport- 


stab- Mr. Rooney. If I understand you correctly, you are defending the 

in. “® practice in this case. You found nothing wrong? 

tiva. Mr. Moore. That is right. 

gion Fi Mr .Roonry. With regard to the three airfields that we mentioned a 

nary —@ while ago, you found nothing wrong with regard to them? There 
was nothing to the charges that were made; is that correct ? 
q Mr. Moore. Correct. 

evi. ff Mr. Roonry. Now the next one is, that official CAA cars are used 

ager | in Baton Rouge to transport employees to and from work. This use 

was | has not been approved by the Secretary of Commerce and is in viola- 

am “* tion of law. 

This What have you to say about that? ; 

ities Mr. Moore. I do not know that they have been transporting em- 

such =| ployees back and forth to work. 

tion @ Mr. Rooney. You are familiar with the charges made by this CAA 

port | employee, are you not, and you and Mr. Rentzel and everybody con- 
_» cerned were given an opportunity to investigate this before the com- 
_ mittee had its investigation made; correct ? 

: ‘a Mr. Moore. But our investigation is—— 

rly Mr. Rooney. I asked you a question. Is that correct ? 









ov- = ing CAA employees in Baton Rouge? 
— i Mr. Moore. Our investigation showed that there was no violation. 
a ie Mr. Rooney. Who made that investigation for you? 
a Mr. Moore. Mr. Winger. 
Mr. Roonry. Who is he? 
Mr. Moore. He is an assistant to Mr. Nyrop. 
Mr. Nyror. Mr. Winger was in the office of airports at the time 
a that he made this investigation. It is true, there was, in my opinion, 
2. a violation of the Federal eggesine with regard to the use of auto- 
to * mobiles. We have issued a directive to the regional administrator in 
of region 4 to discontinue the use of automobiles for such purpose. 
ad 4 Mr. Re ONEY. What, if anything, did you do with whoever was per- 
om  mitting Government cars to be used for this purpose ? 
: What was done about that? 
ate . Heari anawar shall pr d } . “t} 
rt, 4 earing no answer, I shall proceed to the next question. 
I 4 AIRPORT AT OPELOUSAS 
le- g 


Let us see what the investigators, headed by a Federal Bureau of 
Investigation agent, found out with regard to Opelousas. 
This airport, which has concrete runways 4,500 feet long, could accommodate 


almost any commercial plane. It was constructed during 1946-47 and turned 
over to St. Landry’s Parish for operation December 1, 1947. The airport cost 
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$807,897.04. The Federal share of the cost was $746,147.04. Construction was 
as a project under the “development of civil landing areas” program (Public 
Law 216, 78th Cong., Ist sess.). Subsequently, as an FAA (Federal aids to 
aviation) project, the administration building was constructed, access roads 
surfaced, etc., at a cost of $30,331.02, half of which was paid with Federal funds, 
The building alone cost $28,000. 

Does that agree with your figures, by the way? 

Mr. Moore. $28,347. 

Mr. Rooney (reading) : 

It was completed October 22, 1948. The parish installed a telephone and an 
airport manager. The building has never been used for its intended purpose. 
At one time a flying school used the field and presumably made some use of the 
telephone ; opening a business in the building. At the present time there are 10 
planes permanently based at the field. Almost all are privately owned pleasure 
planes which could get along as well on a small gravel strip as on a 4,500-foot 
runway—none of them need an administration building. There is nothing to 
administer on this slightly used field. 

Does that surprise you ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; it did not surprise me. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, that is a surprising answer. Are you familiar 
with the fact that the time this investigation was made, under the 
supervision of an FBI agent and a team of investigators, was subse- 
quent to your investigation ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Asa matter of fact, they point out in their report, after 
the part I have just read to you, that your report dated February 
27, 1950, said: 

From information received in the district and regional offices, it appears that 
the administration building is now in use by an operator, airport manager, and 
the flying public, and that operations will be increased upon completion of the 
landscaping, walkways, etc. 

That is what your investigation report said, is it not ? 

2. : 5 ’ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And you are not surprised when you hear this place 
described as it is described in the part of the report I read into the 
record a while ago? You are not surprised ¢ 
Mr. Moorr. What I had reference to was that I was not surprised 
that 

Mr. Rooney. Let me read you further from the report; maybe you 
will then be surprised. 





The “operator” above-mentioned was the operator of the flying school. The use 
of the building by the “flying public” could only consist of an occasional use 
of the telephone or the lavatory—there are no other facilities in this empty 
building. The airport manager stated on December 29, 1950, that “After all, 
I'm down here for a rest.” 

Have you become surprised yet ? 

Mr. Moore. What is the question now ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. Have you become surprised yet? It is quite a different 
report than the one that you have, is it not? 

{r. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which do you believe? 

Mr. Moore. I believe the one that we have here, made by our own 
people. 
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NEW IBERIA AIRPORT 


Mr. Roonry. The next one is New Iberia. 

This airport was originally constructed under the program “Development 
of landing areas for national defense” (Public Law 812, 76th Cong.). It cost 
$724,772.93, exclusive of land. Federal funds were used for construction, the 
% arte v : , 
parish supplying the land. The field was completed and turned over to the 
parish for operation and maintenance September 11, 1943. 

Under FAA projects the administration building was completed August 6, 
1949, and the access road was completed December 1, 1950. Total cost of 
these projects was about $165,660, of which one-half was Federal funds. 

Does that jibe with your figures, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. The total cost that I have here is $97,794. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you speaking now of the administration building ? 

Mr. Moore. The total cost of the administration building. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the figure that you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Moore. The total cost of the administration building was 
$97,794. 

Mr. Roonry. Perhaps you had better check on that, because we 


| have the figure $165,660, of which one-half was Federal funds. 


The field at New Iberia is adequate for any purpose. The administration 
building is designed for occupancy by two airlines, a restaurant, and the airport 
manager. 

This building has never been used— 

This building on which you spent how much money? Let me hear 
that amount again. 

Mr. Moore. The total cost was $97,794 of which the Government 
paid half. 

Mr. Rooney. Then it is only half of $97,000? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I shall concede that for the moment. 

This building— 
on which was spent the amount of money that you mentioned— 
has never been used except for a Christmas party of the local civilian air 
patrol, held there at Christmas 1950. The airport manager makes no use at all 
of the building; he operates a small flying service at the field and has his own 


building. 

Are you surprised yet ? 

Mr. Moore. That is in accordance with our report that I read a 
while ago from our regional office that the building has not been in 
full use. 

Mr. Roonry. Has there been any use of it other than for a Christ- 
mas party in December 1950? 

Mr. Moore. Sir, I do not know what they used it for. I have not 
been down there personally. 
_ Mr. Rooney. Do you still think that your report is correct, when 
it is in such violent disagreement with this report? Do you still think 
yours is right? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I would not want to disagree with your report. 

Mr. Rooney. But I want you to, if ours is wrong; if these investi- 
gators are fakers who went out and dreamed this up, I want to 
know it. 

Mr. Moorr. Your report was made on a different date from that of 
the report that I gave you. 
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Mr. Roonry. Of course, it was made subsequent to your original 
report and was made with your report in the hands of the committee 
investigators. 

Mr. Moors. This report was made on March 27, 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. This report was made at the end of the year 1950. 

Mr. Moore. I am talking about 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. When was yours made? 

Mr. Moore. March 27, 1951; last week. 

Mr. Rooney. But you had a report made back in February 1950, 
did you not? 

Mr. Moors. We had one made on February 27, 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. You have had this matter now for a year 
and you have done nothing about it. That is the only conclusion [ 
can come to. It was for that reason that we had the committee in- 
vestigators make this investigation. Let us continue with this: 

The administration building at New Iberia was constructed in an effort to | 
draw some commercial airline traffic from the airport at Lafayette, La., about 
25 miles away. The attempt had thus far failed. 

At the present time there are 21 planes based at New Iberia. Nine belong to 
the flying school and twelve are privately owned pleasure craft. 

Are these the kind of airfields on which we are spending such a 
huge amount of the taxpayers’ money? Would you say that this was 
an indication of how you are administering this entire program ¢ 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; I would not say that we are wasting money on 
airports and administration buildings. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us see if you want to change that answer when 
we get to the Bastrop Airport. 


BASTROP AIRPORT 
Mr. Rooney (reading) : 


This airport, constructed as an FAA project, cost $160,659.83, of which the 
Federal share was $61,750.82. It was completed May 15, 1948. The administra- | 
tion building cost $26,832 (included in above figures). At present 12 planes are | ~ 
based at the field. ee 

A restaurant operated for a short time in the Bastrop administration building. 
It was closed about a year ago because dust blowing in from the access road 
made the building unusable. The CAA investigative report, speaking of this, 
stated (under date of February 27, 1950) that “At the present time a project 
is in process for the surfacing of this road. Upon completion of the project the 
building will be reopened.” This is not the case. As late as December 29, 1950, 
no such project existed. It is true that local interests are trying to convince 
the State of Louisiana to surface this road for them, but as yet nothing has hap- 
pened, The building is unused. To indicate the extent of use of Bastrop Field, 
Mr. McDonell furnished a photograph of cows grazing on the field. 


Do you still think you have had a good investigation? Do you still 
think you are administering this program as it should be admin- 
istered ? 

Mr. Moore. According to the last report we have, it is in accordance 
with the report that you have there. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think this is the kind of a place where we 
should spend $26,832 for an administration building? 

Mr. Moore. I think the people in the city apparently felt that the 
building would be used, and that is the reason they put up half of the 
money. 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you think the Federal Government should be ex- 
ending taxpayers’ money for half the cost of an administration 
building at a field such as this and at the other fields that I have 









“* described to you, New Iberia and Opelousas? Do you think that? 

= Mr. Moore. We had to depend upon our field engineers, who felt 
“@ at that time that—— 

4 Mr. Roonzy. Whom are the taxpayers depending on? They are 
} depending on you, are they not? 

ig Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; but I cannot personally go into every com- 





munity. 
1g ed Do you not think that a more thorough study should 


be made before expending Federal moneys on an airport such as 















Te be 
K this? 

7 (There was no response to the above question.) 

s Mr. Roonry. There is no answer. t us go to the next one, 
"@ Jeanerette. 







JEANERETTE AIRPORT 








This airport consists of one turf strip. It was constructed as an FAA project 
at a cost of $27,510.13 (Federal share $10,500) and was completed May 20, 1949. 
As of March 16, 1950, there were two aircraft based at the field. 

Do you think that is the kind of airport in which we should invest 
$10,500 of the taxpayers’ money, one that has two aircraft based there ¢ 

Mr. Moors. This field was built for crop dusters principally. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me read further: 

The Jeanerette strip was found to be partly unusable because of poor drainage 
at one end. An outlet drainage ditch is necessary to correct the fault. The 
CAA investigative report of February 27, 1950, states that the necessary right-of- 
way for this ditch will be obtained in the near future. It has not as yet been 
obtained, and it is not known when it will be. 

The planning of the Jeanerette and Bastrop fields, which allowed expenditure 
of Federal funds without adequate provision being made or guaranties obtained 
against known physical conditions, reflects unfavorably on CAA efficiency. 

Would you say that was a fair statement ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; but I would like to state that this drainage 
has been corrected recently, so I am told by the regional office. 

Mr. Rooney. But you do not know? 

Mr. Moors. Nothing more than what we get from our regional 
office. 

Mr. Roonry. Now I shall read this to you: 

In constructing the administration buildings at Opelousas, New Iberia, and 
Bastrop, CAA was definitely engaging in a promotional effort, hoping that the 
presence of the building would act as a stimulus to activity at the field. The 
effort in these cases has thus far failed. The alternative policy, of course, would 
be to wait for other activity to indicate a real need for the building before 
constructing it. This policy question is not considered in the present report. 

What is your idea with regard to a policy concerning just such a 
situation ? 

Mr. Moorer. It is our policy, Mr. Chairman, to not put up buildings 
where they are not needed. 

Mr. Roonry. We have investigated three places and we find the 
same situation in regard to the three of them. The batting average 
is exactly .000 percent. What have you to say about that? Does not 
all this alarm you, to learn that the committee has investigated three 
uirfields and that this is the situation ? 
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Mr. Moore. I think our planners and engineers thought there would 
be more activity when the buildings were constructed. Apparently 
the State director of aviation thought the same, because he stated that 
it was his feeling that these buildings would be used. And the cities 
wanted the buildings, because they requested them. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED AUTOMOBILES ON TRIPS 


Mr. Rooney. You were not impressed with regard to the committee's 
investigators’ report on the improper use of Government-owned auto- 
mobiles. There is contained in this report the following statements: 

The soundness of the CAA policy of permitting the transportation of wives 
and families in Government cars may be open to question. The permissive 
regulation will of necessity influence an employee in determining how to make 
a trip and when to make it. Catchings, his wife, and his son traveled to 
Albuquerque by Government car between December 21, 1949, and January 2, 
1950. His daughter lives in Albuquerque. It would be childish to believe that 
the timing, duration, and means of transportation of this trip were not to some 
slight extent influenced by the opportunity for Catchings, his wife, and son to 
visit his daughter during the holidays without spending any carfare. 

That does not surprise you, does it? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you mean that you think that that trip was not 
planned to cover the holidays, and to visit a daughter in Albuquerque! 
Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Moore. According to our investigator’s report, Catchings went 
over there to indoctrinate the new district 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think it was just a coincidence that the period 
covered the Christmas holidays? 

Mr. Moore. That I cannot answer, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And was it just a coincidence that the daughter lived 
in Albuquerque ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not know. 

Mr. Roonry. You said something a while ago about the cost of this 
trip if it had been made by plane. You said something about that, 
did you not? 

Mr. Moore. Well, you were talking about the comparative cost of 
making the trip by plane or car and I said that had he gone by plane 
it would have cost 5 cents a mile and you can operate an automobile 
for about 3 cents a mile. 

Mr. Roonry. You went into this in connection with this trip of 
Catchings, did you? 

Mr. Moore. The investigator did; I did not. 

Mr. Rooney. The report of these investigators describes on the 
trip to Albuquerque and return, 2,536 miles, during the period Decem- 
ber 3 to 13, 1947. The cost to the Government for the trip by plane 
would have been $94.70 for the fare. For the trip by car, the actual 
expenditures for the car were $82.04 and car depreciation at 2 cents 
per mile would be $50.72. The per diem costs would have been 
8 days by plane, and were 1034 days by car indicates a cost by plane 
of $48 and by car of $64.50. Salary—6 days by plane and 8 days 
by car—$163.86 by plane and $218.48 by car. Tt would appear from 
this that the excess cost of the trip by car was $109.18 in this case. 
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Does that surprise you? 

Mr. Moors. No, sir, 

Mr. Roonry. And relatively the same would apply with regard to 

. ° ~ — . 
a trip to Santa Fe and return, 2,295 miles, August 7 to 17, 1948, which 
is another instance where it was claimed there was an excessive and 
improper use of Government cars. 

The report then continues: 

Since it appears from the foregoing that the most economical means of trans- 
portation was not utilized, it is reasonable to conclude that under a policy which 
permits an employee’s family to accompany the employee when travel is made 
in a Government car, the best interests of the Government are at times sub- 
servient to the employee’s personal interest. For this reason a careful review by 
CAA of its policy relative to the transportation in Government cars of families 
of employees would be highly desirable. 

Would you agree with that, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. | am afraid I did not hear it very plainly, Mr. Chair- 
man. I was looking at this report to see who accompanied Mr. 
Catchings. I read this report only one time, and I wanted to see 
whether anyone accompanied him on both trips or one trip. 

Mr. Rooney. I will read this to you again: 

Since it appears from the foregoing that the most economical means of trans- 
portation was not utilized, it is reasonable to conclude that under a policy which 
permits an employee’s family to accompany the employee when travel is made in 
a Government car, the best interests of the Government are at times subservient 
to the employee’s personal interest. For this reason a careful review by CAA of 
its policy relative to the transportation in Government cars of families of 
employees would be highly desirable. 

Now, what is your answer ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I think it is highly desirable. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you listen to this, please: 

The Baton Rouge CAA office is located 10 miles from the city. One of the three 
cars assigned to the office is used to take the employees to and from work. Mr. 
Catchings has stated that this is the practice. He also stated that this car was 
a mail car, being driven to Baton Rouge each evening and used to pick up the mail . 
each morning. Incidentally then, the employees are driven to work. This 
appears to be a feeble excuse for using the car to take employees to town in the 
evening and out in the morning. That this practice is not of recent origin is 
indicated by the fact that on March 15, 1948, at 8: 25 a. m. a traffic accident took 
place in Baton Rouge involving a CAA car in which five employees were proceed- 
ing to the CAA office. The accident was duly reported to the CAA regional office 
at Fort Worth. No one there seems to have raised any question as to what the 
five employees were doing in the car at that hour. Mr. McDonell has also stated 
that during his employment by CAA at Baton Rouge this use of cars for trans- 
portation was a regular practice. 

You do not believe all this, do you, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, if you believe it, you must realize that it is « 

j ’ d ve 
violation of Federal law ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you done about it? 

Mr. Moore. Our district office is under the administrative control 
of our regional office and not under the Washington office. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not have control over the regional director? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. Only the Administrator has control over the 
regional director. 
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CORRECTIVE ACTION CONTEMPLATED 





Mr. Rooney. Is there anything you want to say on this, Mr. Nyrop? ™ 

Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, the report you have there does indicate ~ 
that there are some substantial areas in which we have not been doing 
a good job and there are areas in which we violated Federal regula- 
tions. We have, in certain areas, taken some corrective action with 
regard to the use of automobiles in the CAA, in the last 6 or 7 months. 
For example, last year, this committee gave us authority to purchase 
10 new automobiles under the Salaries and Expenses Appropriation. 
I directed last fall that a review be made of the automobiles in the CAA 
and we not only canceled any request for the purchase of 10 new au- 
tomobiles, but we actually eliminated 57 old ones, to get our transpor- 
tation down to the point where we thought it was more economical 
and efficient. 

With regard to the use of an official automobile to go to New Mex- 
ico, I would like to have the opportunity to investigate that and sub- 
mit a report to the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you known that such practices existed as the 
expenditure of funds on three administration buildings that have here 
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been described ? 
Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, as you have pointed out in your report 
that happened in 1947 and 1948 before I was with the CAA. 
Mr. Rooney. I do not think that is correct. Some of these buildings 
were not erected until 1949? 
Mr. Nrror. They were 1947 and 1948 projects, sir. 2 


Mr. Rooney. Opelousas was completed October 22, 1948. New 
Iberia was completed August 6, 1949, and Bastrop was completed May 
15, 1948. 

Mr. Nyropr. In an effort to have a sounder airport program we have, 
in this budget which we are presenting to you today, requested funds 


finer ttalecfcatae 


pate = 


of only $24 million as opposed to the $39.7 million of last year. We t 
have, for all practical purposes eliminated the majority of these small 


airport projects. And, in addition, we issued a policy directive of 4 
last August 1950, under which we will not construct during this emer- 
gency any new administration building unless it is an absolute re- 
quirement in connection with the handling of essential traffic in con- 
nection with our present state of mobilization. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Nyrop, you are familiar with the fact, at least 
since you have been with CAA, that this committee has always looked 
with suspicion upon the administration of the Federal Airport Act? 

Mr. Nyropr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Time after time we have had bouts on this very sub- 
ject. As far as I am personally concerned I do not need anything 
more than this investigative report, every bit of which, I believe, 
unlike Mr. Moore. 

Are there any questions? 
Mr. Fioop. No questions. 
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AUTHORITY FOR PERSONAL USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED CARS 


Mr. MarsHauu. In connection with your work, are your accounts 
audited by the General Accounting Office? 

Mr. Nrror. The accounts of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the vouchers are; yes, sir. They are transferred for post audit to the 
Comptroller General. 

Mr. MarsHaux. In connection with the regulations that exist in 
Government concerning the use of a Government-owned automobile, 
what do those now provide? 

Mr. Nyror. I would have to ask Mr. Bayne of the Office of Adminis- 
trative Services, CAA, 

Mr. Bayne. The unauthorized use of a Government-owned car, pro- 
vides a penalty of a 30-day suspension from duty; that is for personal 
or unoflicial use of a Government vehicle. 

Mr. Marsuauu. If transportation for a family is provided in a 
Government-owned cabelas that is on official business, does that 
constitute official use ? 

Mr. Nyrop. In certain instances it may be authorized, if directed by 
the Secretary of Commerce. Approximately a year ago there were 
some 684 employees of the CAA who were authorized during emer- 
gencies to drive official automobiles between their work and their 
homes. We have had a review of that in the past 3 months and in 
January that number of 684 has been reduced to a total of only 16. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is necessitated because of a lack of transporta- 
tion between the airport and their place of residence ? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsua.u. Going back a moment to this other matter, do the 
regulations provide that when an employee takes his wife on a trip, 
for example, the Government should be reimbursed for part of the cost 
of the use of the car? 

Mr. Nyrop. The present Civil Aeronautics Administration regula- 
tions do not prohibit an employee of the CAA, when he uses an official 
Government-owned car on trips to take along his wife. As a result 
of conversations between the pe and Mr. Moore we will review 
that policy to determine whether or not it is sound. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I assume from the conversation that has taken 
place that you are not convinced or sure that this trip which was re- 
ferred to was made on official business—this trip to Albuquerque? 

Mr. Nyror. No, sir; I am not sure that it was strictly official 
business. 

Mr. MarsHatx. There was official business, but the use of the car, 
as to that, you are not sure that that met the requirements? 

Mr. Nyror. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuau. Of course, we get innumerable complaints about the 
use of Government-owned automobiles. I had a complaint about 10 
days ago in regard to the use of a Government automobile here in 
Washington. The information was given to me which explained the 
use of it, but it is one of those things that is constantly being watched. 
Now, somebody is responsible if there is a violation of the regula- 
tions concerning the official use of a car? 

Mr. Nyropr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Marswatt. It ~o ng be the individual himself, it might be an 
10 gave unwarranted permission for the use 


administrative officer w 


of that car; but either one is bad. One is as bad as the other. 
Mr. Nyropr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Marswauu. As far as we are concerned. I should like to say, 
as far as this report is concerned, that I was quite surprised at some 
of the things the report disclosed. I hope that it is not a sample 

ime done. If it is, certainly it is a reflection not only 
upon the administrative agency involved, but it is a bad thing as 


of what is 


far as we are all concerned. 
Mr. Nyrrop. Yes, sir; I agree with you. 
Mr. Marsnaty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
WITNESS 
Cc. F. HORNE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Funds available for obligation 





Tuespay, Aprit 3, 1951. 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate - .......-.-.....-.-.---.-- ..--------| $95,002,105 | $98, 500,000 | $102, 800, 000 


Transferred from— 

“Establishment of air navigation facilities, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’? pursuant to Department of 
Commerce Appropriation Act, 1950, 1951, and 1952_____- 542, 500 586, 000 

“Federal-aid airport program, Federal Airport Act, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration” pursuant to Department 
of Commerce, Appropriation Act, 1950, 1951, and 1952___ 428, 660 563, 524 

Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 


51 PRES ES AEA Se. Cee Sar BE nt adioinekioge — 50, 000 








Adjusted appropriation or estimate -___.___-- hs pees pres! 95, 973, 265 99, 599, 524 
Balance transferred from ‘‘Construction of public airports, 
Territory of Alaska, Civil Aeronautics Administration,”’ 








pursuant to Public Law 785, 80th Cong-_-.........-...-.-.-- 100, 000 WOOO) hnc...2is2.. 
Total available for obligation . ...................---..-- 96, 073, 265 99, 699, 524 104, 110, 000 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings-__...............-...-- yA Rie tneitige osbnnts Lisa odaselqicis 
SPRRIONS SOUT bs 0 niin cocaine oon ba wdalinens 95, 880, 876 99, 699, 524 104, 110, 000 


Comparative transfer from “Federal-aid airport program, Fed- 
eral Airport Act, Civil Aeronautics Administration’’____-..- (Oe 2 eS ae 





ne ee CI, ont. wrcccienenmntesdcdamitaxepeel 96, 005, 434 







REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for services performed_-...........-.-.-..--- 418, 959 170, 232 


104, 110, 000 














EE IDS coca tk anu cn bacco chscun suse chsabhuisen 96, 424, 393 





99, 869, 756 


104, 236, 500 
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Obligations by activities 
| 


Description | 1950 actual 












| 
1951 estimate 1952 estimate 

































| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
| 
a 1, Operation of Federal airwi ys_......----------------------- $71, 647,000 | $74, 678, 154 $79, 760, 000 
a a ec caseascnencetned 11, 026,624 | 11, 388, 644 11, 257, 000 
; 5, RINNE io oie ssn een cesennsvenenew ns 808, 386 | 815, 923 762, 000 
2 4. Aviation development__....-...--- 2 ee a 309, 607 | 321, 012 318, 000 
a le | SS SSR RR ES £08 559s Sd 498, 489 | 512, 506 514, 000 
a en wacknoukpcmbammaiud 288, 434 | 302, 376 301, 000 
OS ee ae Soe 2,367,067} 2, 980, 584 2, 810, 000 
a 8. Executive direction. -...................- ee : "711, 546 | 652, 851 656, 000 
4 9, Staff and administrative services_..............-.-...----- 6, 117, 833 6, 236, 320 6, 123, 000 
: , FN... luk cu aaaudatenc ck eee, Sek 2, 230, 448 1, 811, 154 1, 609, 000 
bs. Total direct obligations. ...................-.-.-------- 










4 REIMBURSABLE ( BLIGATIONS 
ee 
a . Operation of Federal airwa7s_.................-........--- 362, 511 | 


ww LS era EES On 837 | 
























OR ERE LE Reena AE LF 3, 942 

7. Operation of aireraft_-_.___- Senvnse ds baa euncensemens eackwiic 25, 645 
; 8. Exeeutive direction - -__-_- SEES SS aoe 489 | 
ks 9. Staff and administrative se-vices....--------------------- 10, 963 | 

a . Interfunctional.__--- 4 +B Sn SAS Oe Oe Op IT 14, 572 
=. Total reimbursable obligations...................-.-- = 418, 959 | 







a EL Ie EL ae Re | 96 424, : 393 * 








Obligations by objects 


























































> Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

& SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 

Total number of permanent positions. --............-.----.-.-- 

¥ Full-time equivalent of all other positions...............--..--} 

ep Average number of all employees. - .........--..------------- 

hs Personal service obligations: | | | 

= Permanent positions a aa L inalical nah detaieesooe | | $68,483,251 | $71, 398, 577 

Be Part-time and temporary positions HE is Ae ES oe Rete | 1, 237, 926 976, 614 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_-------..--- Bes bes 3 | 77, 089 | 349, 000 
Payment above basic rates-_-_-.-.---.---.---.------------ | 5, 145, 558 | 5, 250, 708 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details.....-- Pose gigkats 8, 400 | 8, 400 









Total personal service obligations. ._..................- | 71, 741: 856 | 74, 952 2, 224 | 77, 983, 299 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence._.........--.-.-.- | 199,151 | 158, 716 | 161, 739 





| 74, 793, 8 508 | 















Net personal service obligations...........--.....--...--| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 














SEL LO LEE L LOG LLE LEAT SILL EMIS 4,717, 188 | 72, ¢ 

02 Travel. eae aN eRe eek aie Score 3, 308, 149 | 3, 773, 363 | 3, 825, 077 

03 Transportation of things. Saidhakatiaabiardt hE AP yee } 939, 288 | 1, 045, 109 | 1, 162, 176 

04 Communication services........-........--.--- paisa Me aii 6, 484, 292 | 7, 148, 162 | 7, 660, 502 

Ob, eeenen ANG SILETIGY GOT VICOB. . - 2 nnn oon cc cccwe ceo ncnesene 3, 392, 044 | 3, 200, 750 | 3, 076, 276 

y 06 Printing and he beh a in ato mae 374, 113 | 383, 424 | 381, 372 

a 7? Other Gontractual services... .....................- Cie 2, 170, O87 | 2, 157, 489 2, 170, 025 
4 Services performed by other age <A aS 56, 029 |___- ene ieee 

j @ Bape end masereis.............................- sacl 5, 653, 442 | 6, 071, 239 | 6, 804, 351 
. EET RT RPS ENS 2) GR ee 2,161, 129 | 1, 181, 930 | 1, 160, 930 
4 13 Refunds, awards, gard tnlemaniitieg........_....-.......-- 10, 094 |___.- S eet a 

15 Taxes and ACS SR: AS TEE aS 2S {RR Oa lie | 20, § 870 | 96, 974 









SE SIR TE es Pe 96, 008, 5,434 | 99, 9,699, 524 | 104, 110, 000 












REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 















Personal services........-.---- 7 OSI ees 58 SSP Ee AON a 85, 938 76, 320 | 49, 243 

RR 2 ERE OER ae 28 SEE pe 559 | 120 | 120 
og >  Tremepertation of titngs....- <0... -i......20.2...-....-- 16, 388 | 12, 000 12, 000 
ee 04 Communication services_.........-.-.-- Pe SO 690 621 Fs 
te 05 Rents and utility services_.............--....-..-- eueiare 10, 021 | 5, 441 | 3, 820 
u 07 Other contractual services. ...............-.....- Rita 60, 042 | 2,3 
= a ie tanenadtenuadcckon 175, 899 | 3 

ao eae hain cacbbiwesaaadioiini ee 69, 297 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.-..................---- 125 












ee PEROT TEED Dn Ponce oes 









Total reimbursable obligations_.................-.--.--- 418, 959 
SSE INTC RET AAO ANDI 96, 424, 393 
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Mr. Rooney. In view of the delay in Mr. Stefan’s arrival from out 
of town, we shall request the same witnesses to appear here tomorrow 
morning when we expect Mr. Stefan. 

In the interim, we shall commence consideration of the item “Sal- 
aries and expenses,” which begins at page 29 of the committee print. 

At this point we shall insert into the record pages 209, 210, and 
212 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) $98, 500, 000 
be ee of the Secretary of Commerce, pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
0. a td 


Deduct: 
Rents, utilities, and procurement charges assumed by General Services Ad- 
ministration 459, 598 
Reduction of Federal airways services and facilities _- = 7i1, 714 
Reduction of aircraft standardization project, Aeronautical Center - 372, 384 
Nonrecurring items (see attached schedule) 131, 199 ee 
——_ —], 674, 895 


Base for 1952 96, 775, 105 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 





Requirements 





increase (+) 


1951 ad- | 1952esti- | & — 
justed mate 


By activity 





. Operation of Federal airways $73, 806, 261 +$5, 953, 739 
. Aviation safety 11, 273, 314 —16, 314 
Airport dev elopment 797, 923 62/000 

. Aviation development 321,012 
. General counsel 508, 806 
. Aviation information 302, 376 
. Operation of aircraft a 2, 579, 200 
. Executive direction 652, 851 
. Staff and administrative services 6, 236, 320 
. Interfunctional 1, 546, 566 


Gross requirements 98, 024, 629 | 104,110,000 | +6, 085,371 
Adjustments: Transfers —1, 249, 524 | —1,310, 000 —60, 476 


Adjusted requirements 96, 775, 105 , 800, +6, 024, 895 6, 024, 895 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


1 




















Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 


Sr he oa, Rie cet Re ees LL laa 


Schedule of 1951 nonrecurring items 


= 


Bets 


Equipment 
Move of headquarters, region 2--__- 
Move of warehouse, region 5_- 
Special ICAO conference travel 
Miscellaneous 


Total 
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Mr. Roonry. On page 209 there is a request for an increase in the 
amount of $6,024,895 over the 1952 base. 

There is indicated on page 212 a requested increase of 515 in average 
employment. 


OperRATION OF FeperaL AIRWAYS 


Do you have a general statement, Mr. Horne, and are you pre- 
ared to address yourself to this requested, and very substantial, 

increase in the amount of $5,953,739 under “Salaries and expenses, 
operation of Federal airways”? 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that the mainte- 
nance and operation of the airways program is directed only toward 
maintaining and operating those facilities and services which are 
essential to the national defense and to the national economy. 

Mr. Rooney. That is just so much verbiage. Yesterday we listened 
to Mr. Nyrop with great attention when he disclosed that there were 
a number of airfields and a number of beacons discontinued. 

Now, in view of that testimony, it occurs to me to inquire why 
we have a requested increase in the amount of $5,953,739. 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared here a very complete 
analysis of the airways program with emphasis on explaining the 
requested increase. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you not going to orally explain the requested 
increase to us? 

Mr. Horne. Yes. 

I wonder if we could give to you these exhibits we have here, 
and if we can go to page 1 of this exhibit, which corresponds roughly 
to page 217 in the submitted testimony, it might be a little simpler 
for us to explain how these things fit together. 

On page 1 of this very large exhibit here we show a complete listing, 
starting at column 5 

Mr. Rooney. Where do you find the figure of $5,953,739 ? 

Mr. Horne. That is shown in the column on page 217 of the justi- 
fications, next to the last column—the total increases. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find it on this big exhibit sheet? 

Mr. Horne. On this big exhibit sheet it is broken down so that it 
appears in several different places, but the total is shown clearly on 

age 217 of the justifications. It will be found in the next to the 
ast column—$5,953,739. 

We have broken that down into the increased workload, the addi- 
tional facilities to be commissioned as the result of prior year pro- 
grams, and then certain newer increased services that it is felt are 
essential to the operation. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about them. You are speaking in broad gen- 
eralities now. Unless you start talking with regard to some of the 
details so we understand exactly what you are doing, then we cannot 
approach this on any basis other than a percentage cut. We do not 
want to make too broad a percentage cut which might endanger safety 
or the skillful operation of the airways, particularly at this time of 
emergency, but unless you give us details there is no other way we 
can handle it. 
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INCREASE IN FLIGHT INSPECTORS 


Mr. Horne. On page 6 of the large exhibit are shown the details 
starting with the 9 additional flight inspectors, showing that we have 
a total of 49 pilots required to provide for 33,320 pilot hours in con- 
nection with commissioning and routine flight checks of air-navigation 
facilities. The 1951 authorized complement is 40 pilots, requiring 9 
more in 1952 to cover flight inspection workload. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the comparison between the current fiscal year 
and the coming fiscal year of the number of miles of Federal airways? 

Mr. Horne. At the end of the fiscal year 1951 we estimate that we 
will have 72,753 miles of airways. 

Mr. Rooney. As compared ‘with how many at the end of the last 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Horne. At the end of fiscal year 1950 we had 65,437. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the anticipated number of airway miles at 
the end of fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Horne. I have a figure here for that which we have prepared. 
I apologize for the delay. There are so many different figures here. 
We expect to increase approximately 1,100 miles during fiscal year 
1952. 


FACILITY DATA 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert into the record the sheet 
entitled “Facility data,” handed to me by Mr. Horne. 
(The tabulation referred to is as follows :) 


Facility data 





Fiscal year 





Estimated 
1951 





. Airway mileage 

Airport traffic control towers 
Aeronautical communications stations 
Combined ATC towers and stations 


POI om go po 


Instrument landing systems. 
Airport surveillance radar 
. Precision approach and surveillance radar 





- 
So 











Mr. Rooney. According to this sheet you have a lesser number of 
airport traffic control towers in the current fiscal year than you had 
2 years ago. Why is there a lesser number of aeronautical communica- 
tion stations and practically the same number of air route traflic con- 
trol centers and radio ranges, L/MF? What about that? 

Mr. Horne. It is true, sir, as of the end of the fiscal year 1951 we 
expect to have 395 airway communication stations. At the end of 
1952 we expect to have 389. During the year we will add—— 

Mr. Rooney. Wait a minute. According to the sheet that you 
handed me, in the past fiscal year you had 476 communication sta- 
tions and you estimate that at the end of the current fiscal year 
you will have 449. How do these figures jibe with the figures that 
you just read into the record ? 
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Mr. Horne. The figures I was talking about were the continental 
United States aeronautical communication stations. The decrease is 
accounted for by the fact that we have combined certain communica- 
tion stations with certain towers; thus effecting a decrease in the total 
number of stations and towers, but introducing a new facility known 
as the combined tower and station, which is the more efficient operation. 

Mr. Nyror. Yesterday during my opening statement I stated that we 
have eliminated 23 communication stations. That accounts for 23 
of the difference between 449 and 476. At certain other locations we 
are combining the towers, and that facility will have a new name, and 
that will account for the further reduction to the number of 449. 

Mr. Rooney. That being so, I am led to ask this question : How then 
is it you need $5,953,739 above your appropriation in the current fiscal 
year? Asa matter of fact, that was the original question I asked some 
minutes ago. 

Mr. Horne. I explained that on page 6 of the large exhibit and have 
detailed exactly what the increases are and why they are, and I was 
commencing with the flight inspectors to explain. 

Mr. Rooney. I will give you all the time you need to explain. 
Just explain in your own =. why you need over $5,900,000 more than 
you have in the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Horne. There has been a greatly increased use of the airways. 
There is, therefore, an increase in the actual workload. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interrupt you there so that we can get the 
record clear. 


USE OF AIRWAYS 


Do you have any figures to substantiate the statement that there 
has been a great increase in the use of the airways? 

Mr. Horne. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What are they? 

Mr. Horne. We have figures showing a 20-percent increase in the 
fixed postings for the en route operations of the airways. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1952 as compared to the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Horne. In the first part of 1951 as compared with 1950. We 
have no figures for 1952 because we have not gotten into it yet, but we 
have analyzed and made a comparison between the previous 6 months 
and the corresponding 6 months of the last year, and that is where it 
shows there has already been an increase. 

Then we have further projected those increases, based on all the 
factual data we can obtain from the military and all the users of 
the air space, to show where these increases would carry through, 
= ae have estimated very conservatively as to what these increases 
will be. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


I was pointing out also one of the major items for increase is the 
commissioning and operation of those facilities which we were au- 
thorized to establish and install during previous fiscal years, which 
in this fiscal year will actually come into full commission status. 

Mr. Roonry. How many such facilities? 

Mr. Horne. The total number of positions which will be required 
for those additional facilities is 221 for maintenance and 283 for 
operations. 
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Mr, Rooney. What facilities? 

Mr. Horne. They will be for radar, for distance measuring equip- 
ment, for increase in instrument landing systems, and for certain 
towers which were authorized and which we will have operating. 
Moreover, it extends throughout the entire program and into each 
facility. I can be very detailed on it, if you prefer, and show just 
what these additional facilities are. They are the ones which were 
justified and authorized in previous years, and that goes through our 
entire program. 

Mr. ney. How much of the personal services item of $3,822,149, 
shown on page 213 of the justifications, a part of the $5,953,739, re- 
quested increase, is for the commissioning of these new facilities? 

Mr. Horne. The total for additional facilities is $1,774,021. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the rest of the $3,822,149 for ? 

Mr. Horne. $107,609 is for the increased workload. 

Mr. Roonrey. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Horne. The fact that the actual number of aircraft operating 
and using the facilities has increased so that the number of men we 
have simply cannot cope with this increased traffic; therefore, we have 
to have the additional people to be able to handle safely and effi- 
ciently the increases in traffic which have actually occurred. 

We have another exhibit here, sir, that I can give to you, and then 
we ag a whole list of places as to where facility changes have been 
made. 

NUMBER OF MAJOR QUANTITIES 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert at this point in the record the chart 


with regard to the number of major facilities, 1951 and 1952. 
(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Salaries and expenses—1952—Federal Airways, number of major facilities—1961 
and 1952 





Type of facility Code 





Aeronautical communications station 
Airport traffic control tower 
Combined ATC tower and station 
Air route traffic control center 
Mechanical interlock 
Airways lig 
Approach light lane: 
(a) High intensity 
(6) Neon 
Distance measuring equipment 
Fan marker 
Fan marker (prime power) 
Instrument landing system --- 
Intermediate field 
Overseas foreign aeronautical communications 
station. 
Radar: 
(a) Airport surveillance only 
___ (0) Precision approach and airport surveillance. 
VHF automatic direction finder H D } 0 | 
Radio homing beacon 32 | 137 
Low frequency high-powered homing beacon H | 5 5 
Radio range: | 
(a) Tower (Adcock) radiator R 217 
b K 106 
417 











‘ Includes 6 Bartow systems in Alaska which were transferred from the military to the CAA. 
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Mr. Rooney. We shall also insert at this point in the record the list 
of facility changes for the fiscal year 1952. 


(The list referred to is as follows:) 
Faciltiry CHANGES—FiscaL YEAR 1952 


AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATIONS STATIONS 


To be commissioned 


1. Huntsville, Ala. 
2. Raton, N. Mex. 


Stations to be combined with ATCO towers 


Boise, Idaho 

Hilo, T. H. 

Naknek, Alaska 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

. Springfield, 111. 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

Moline, IIL 

. Pendleton, Oreg. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Net decrease, 8. 


Sewn momootor 


AIRPORT TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS 


To be commissioned 


. Avoca (Wilkes-Barre-Scranton), Pa. 
. Binghamton, N, Y. 

Decatur, Ill. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

. Erie, Pa. 

Ft. Worth (International) Tex. 

. Hutchinson, Kans. 

. Kahului, T. H. 

. New Bedford, Mass. 

. Pittsburgh (Greater Pittsburgh), Pa. 
. San Angelo, Tex. 

. Santa Rosa, Calif. 

. Stockton, Calif. 


2 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 
10. 
11 
12 
13 


ATC towers to be combined with stations 


5 SS PSR RRS ORM nl Pare see iy 


. Boise, Idaho 

. Hilo, T. H. 

. Naknek, Alaska. 

. St. Joseph, Mo. 

. Springfield, Il. 

. Fargo, N. Dak. 

. Moline, Ill. 

. Pendleton, Oreg. 

. Spartanburg, S. C. 

. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Net increase, 3. 


Sema awp ere 


COMBINED ATC TOWER AND STATION 
To be commissioned 
. Boise, Idaho 6. Fargo, N. Dak. 
. Hilo, T. H. 7. Moline, Il. 
. Naknek, Alaska 8. Pendleton, Oreg. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 9. Spartanburg, S. C. 
. Springfield, Il. 10. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Increase, 10. 


Ot G9 NO 
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APPROACH LIGHT LANE—NEON 
To be commissioned 


. Fort Wayne, Ind. 4. Detroit (city), Mich. 
. Burlington, Vt. 5. Savannah, Ga. 
3. Medford, Oreg. 


To be discontinued 
. Cleveland, Ohio 2. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Net increase, 3. 


APPROACH LIGHT LANE—HIGH INTENSITY 
To be comnissioned 


. Boston, Mass. 4, San Francisco, Calif, 
2. Oklahoma City, Okla. 5. Anchorage, Alaska 
3. Burbank, Calif. 6. Fairbanks, Alaska 


Increase, 6. 
COMPASS LOCATORS 
To be commissioned 


. Oklahoma City, Okla. 5. Kenai, Alaska (2) 
. Denver, Colo. 6. Nome, Alaska (2) 

3. Des Moines, Iowa 7. Northway, Alaska (2) 
. St. Louis, Mo. 


To be discontinued 
. Winslow, Ariz. (2) 


Net increase, 8. 
DISTANCE MEASURING EQUIPMENT 
To be commissioned 


(This equipmen will be installed and commissioned at 250 VOR sites—243 in 
the United States, 1 in Alaska, and 6 in the Pacific.) 


Increase, 250. 
FAN MARKERS 
To be commissioned 


1. East Scranton, Pa. 3. Charlotte Hall, Md. 
2. Huntington, Md. 4, Shadyside, Md. 


To be discontinued 


1, High Point, N. C. 2. Macon, Ga. 
Net increase, 2, 


INSTRUMENT LANDING SYSTEMS 


To be commissioned 


. San Diego, Calif. . Detroit (Wayne), Mich. 
2. Harrisburg, Pa. . Montgomery, Ala. 

3. Corpus Christi, Tex. . Kenai, Alaska 

. Providence, R. I. . Nome, Alaska 
5. Shreveport, La. . Northway, Alaska 


Increase, 10. 
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MECHANICAL INTERLOCKS 


To be commissioned 


. Houston, Tex. 

. Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Dayton, Ohio 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Louisville (Standiford), Ky. 
. Baltimore, Md. 


Increase, 12. 


. Austin, Tex. 

. Mobile, Ala. 

. Tampa, Fla. 

. Long Beach, Calif. 
. Tulsa, Okla. 

. Charlotte, N. C. 


OFF-AIRWAYS WEATHER STATIONS 


To be commissioned 


1. Gambell, Alaska. 


TU OUR Oo BS 


“ID Om Cot 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Increase, 1. 


UNATTENDED POINT-TO-POINT COMMUNICATIONS STATION 


Converted to off-airways weather stations 
1. Gambell, Alaska. 


Decrease, 1. 


AIRPORT SURVEILLANCE RADAR (ASR) 


To be commissioned 


. Nashville, Tenn. 
. Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Louisville, Ky. 


. Burbank, Calif. 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 

. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Baltimore, Md. 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Dayton, Ohio. 

. Long Beach, Calif. 

. Fort Worth, Tex. 

. Harrisburg, Pa. 

. Providence, R. I. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Covington, Ky. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 
Denver, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Annette Island, Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Honolulu, T. H. 


To be converted to combined PAR/ASR 


. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 


. Houston, Tex. 


Dallas, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Net increase, 13. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 

. Kansas City, Mo. 
13. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Portiand, Oreg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Anchorage, Alaska 


PRECISION APPROACH AND AIRPORT SURVEILLANCE RADAR (PAB/ASR) 


To be commissioned 


. Philadelphia, Pa, 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


. San Francisco, Calif. 


Increase, 13. 


8. 
9. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Portland, Oreg. 


. Seattle, Wash. . 


11. 
. Kansas City, Mo. 
. Anchorage, Alaska 


St. Louis, Mo. 





. Shadyside, Md. 
2. Huntingtown, Md. 
3. North Altoona, Pa, 


. Dodge City, Kans, 
Net increase, 5. 


. Albany, N. Y. 
. Allentown, Pa. 
Alma, Ga. 
. Bakersfield, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cochise, Ariz. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
. Erie, Pa. 
9. Fort Jones, Calif. 
. Fresno, Calif. 
. Garden City, Kans. 
2. Gila Bend, Ariz. 


PAD om oh 


. Beaumont, Tex. 
. Clarendon, Tex. 


~ 


. Douglas, Ariz. 

E! Centro, Calif. 

. Ephrata, Wash. 

. Galveston, Tex. 

. Grand Island, Nebr. 
. Greenwood, Miss. 
. Hobbs, N. Mex. 

. Hutchinson, Kans. 
. Jackson, Tenn. 

. Lafayette, Ind. 

. La Junta, Colo. 

3. Lincoln, Nebr. 


3. 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
s 


ee 
CORP OONeH OS 


co 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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RADIO HOMING BEACONS 
To be commissioned 


4. Charlotte Hall, Md. 
5. Greenwood, Miss. 
6. Jackson, Tenn. 


To be discontinued 


RADIO RANGES 
SRA ranges to be discontinued 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Hayes Center, Nebr. 
Macon, Ga. 
Melbourne, Fla. 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 
Red Bluff, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Williams, Calif. 
Willmar, Minn. 
Yuma, Ariz. 


MRL Ranges to be discontinued 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Midland, Tex. 
Monroe, La. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Palacios, Tex. 
23. Richmond, Tex. 
24. Rochester, Minn. 

. Rochester, N. Y. 

. Rome, Ga. 

. Stockton, Calif. 

. Utica, N. Y. 

. Vichy, Mo. 

. Whitmore, Calif. 
31. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VHF Ranges to be commissioned 


. Traverse City, Mich. 
2. Augusta, Maine 
3. Roanoke, Va. 

. Altoona, Pa. 

. Centralia, Ill. 


. Windsor Locks, Conn. 


2. Williamsport, Pa. 
3. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. Portland, Maine 
. Rochester, N. Y. 

3. Portland, Oreg. 


§2632—51——-10 


6. Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
7. Lawton, Okla. 
8. Richmond, Va. 
9. Tri-City, Tenn. 
Net decrease, 45. 


UNATTENDED REMOTE RECEIVERS 
To be commissioned 


7. North Platte, Nebr. 

8. Omaha, Nebr. 

9. St. Louis, Mo. (2) 

10. Yakima, Wash. 
Increase, 11. 
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STAND-BY ENGINE GENERATORS 


To be commissioned 


. Allentown, Pa. 

. Atlantic City, N. J. 
. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

. Wheeling, W. Va. 

. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. Altoona, Pa. 

. Augusta, Maine 

. Houlton, Maine 

. Beltsville, Md. 


—_ 
DO WAR OI OO No 


fa fk at 
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. Pensacola, Fla. 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. East St. Louis, Il. 

. Akron, Ohio 

. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
. Long Beach, Calif. 
. Palmdale, Calif. 

. Point Magu, Calif, 

. Point Reyes, Calif. 

. San Francisco, Calif. 
. Price, Utah 

. Toledo, Wash. 

. Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


To be discontinued 


. Alma, Ga. 

. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Greenwood, Miss. 
Macon, Ga. 
Melbourne, Fla. 

. Williamston, N. C. 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Jacks Creek, Tenn. 
. Rome, Ga. 


O00 “VS OI GO ND 


. Garden City, Kans. 
. Grand Island, Nebr. 

2. Hayes Center, Nebr. 
. Hutchinson, Kans. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


. Springfield, Mo. 
. Vichy, Mo. 

. La Junta, Colo. 
. Gila Bend, Ariz. 


VHF AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDER 


To be commissioned 


New York (LaGuardia), N. Y. 
New York (International) N. Y. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Detroit (Willow Run), Mich. 
. Kansas City, Mo. 

. Norfolk, Va. 

. Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Seattle, Wash. 

. Portland, Oreg. 

. Houston, Tex. 

. Cleveland, Ohio 

. Atlanta, Ga. 


Net increase, 31. 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


. Chicago, Ill. 17. 
. Washington, D. C. 18. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 19. 


Dallas, Tex, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 


. Newark, N. J. 

. Oakland, Calif. 

. Birmingham, Ala. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. New Orleans, La. 
25. Columbus, Ohio 

. Denver, Colo. 

. Covington, Ky. 

. Memphis, Tenn. 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 

. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

. Baltimore, Md. 


ERAT Riba 2 31 ost: REACTS UTS RE GOA 
ae 


VHF TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 
To be commissioned 


1. Cleveland, Ohio (2) 2. Detroit, Mich. (2) 


EER Hee at PEO 


To be discontinued 
1. Melbourne, Fla. (2) 2. Gambell, Alaska 


Net increase, 1. 


TESS EIONT 
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VHF LINK REPEATERS 
To be commissioned 


1. Spragueville, Maine. 
Increase, 1. 


VHF LINK TERMINALS 
To be commissioned 


. Houlton, Maine 11. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Elkins, W. Va. (2) 12. Vandalia, Ill. 

Presque Isle, Maine 13. Engle, N. Mex. 
Smithville, Tenn. . New Orleans, La. (4) 
Jackson, Mich. . Raton, N. Mex. (2) 
Janesville, Wis. . Eugene, Oreg. 

Kinross, Mich. . Hoquiam, Wash. 

. Litchfield, Mich. : . Medford, Oreg. 

. Leegootee, Il. . Yakima, Wash. 
Rockford, Ill. 


SOON SOP Oh 


— 


To be discontinued 
1. Hayes Center, Nebr. 2. Imperial, Nebr. 
Net increase, 22. 
VHF RADIO-TELETYPE REPEATERS 
To be commissioned 


. Angoon, Alaska 4. Ruby, Alaska 
. Birches, Alaska 5. North Nenana, Alaska 
. Emmons Island, Alaska 


Increase, 5. 
VHF RADIO-TELETYPE TERMINALS 
To be commissioned 


. Fairbanks, Alaska 8. Sitka, Alaska 
2. Nenana, Alaska 4. Tanana, Alaska 


Increase, 4. 


Mr. Rooney. You were proceeding to describe the breakdown of 
$3,822,149 ? 


witht CT 


DISTRIBUTION OF POSITIONS BY FUNCTION 


wath 


Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, I have another series of figures which 
may prove of interest to you, a breakdown of salaries and expenses 
for the fiscal year 1952, distribution of Federal airways personnel 
oo number of positions and facilities between the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this chart, showing distribution of 
Federal airways personnel, in the record at this point. 


ERE SEITE REN NEIL HR 
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(The tabulation referred to as is follows:) 


Distribution of Federal airways personnel 





Type of facility 


Fiscal year 1951 


Fiseal year 1952 





Number 
of facili- 


Number 
of posi- 
tions 


Number 
of facili- 


Number 
of posi- 
tions 





Aeronautical communications stations: 
(a) Intersta’ 
(b) Overseas foreign 
Air route traffic-control center 
irport traffic-control tower 
Airport traffic-control tower and aeronautical 
communications station (combined) 
Airways light beacon 
Approach light lanes: 
(a) High intensity 
(6) Neon 
Circuit-control equipment 
Compass locator (complement to ILS) 
Distance measuring equipment 
Distant control equipment: 
(a) With teletype 
(6) With principal teletype 
Engine generator (standby) 
Fan marker 
Fan marker (prime power) 
Instrument landing system 
Intermediate field 
Mechanical interlocks 
Off-airways weather station 


Point-to-point and air-ground communications_ 


(a) Attended 
Co) Unattended 


a 
(a) Airport surveillance 
(b) — approach and airport surveil- 
ance. 


Radio homing beacon 


Radio ran 
(a) Soon er (Adcock) radiator 
(b) Loop 


(c) a4 high frequenc 
(d) Low-frequency high- 
beacon. 
Remote receivers: 
(a) Attended 
(b) Unattended 
Teletype 
ea Automatic message diversion station_- 
(b) Landline interphone control 
(c) Teletype only station (CAA, weather 
bureau, and air carrier). 
(d) Central monitor equipment 
pa morta and receivers (140.58 and 121.5 
me). 
Very high frequency automatic direction finder 
Very high pe communications circuits: 


(a) 


(c) Radio-teletype repeaters 
(d) Radio-teletype terminals 
Aeronautical center 
Airways facilities shop_...........-.--....-.. 
Airways maintenance shops 
Area maintenance supervisors 
Field construction parties 
Field installation parties 
eee ae eae ed 
Flight inspectors and crews 
International region 
Maintenance training relief technicians 
Mechanical shop (Alaska) 
Station managers and island operations (Alaska 
and Pacific). 
Supervisory, administrative, engineering and 
planning positions: 
i I. occ cewnsendocwuncicaa 
(b) Regional headquarters.__...........__- 





rere 
-—-— 
SB 


6 ef 38 


Brak 


Red et ah od 
a 
38 
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i] 
Bo 
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Mr. Roonry. What is the rest of the breakdown of the figure 
$3,822,149 ? 

Mr. Horne. I mentioned the $107,609 for increased workload of 
the communications stations. I now mention $30,678 for additional 
professional engineers. 

Mr. Rooney. What are they for? 

Mr. Horne. Those are junior professional engineers necessary in 
the field to assist with the additional workload of maintaining only 
these facilities. We find that we have a great shortage of trained 
engineering personnel, and the increased complexity of the specific 
electronic equipment that we are putting in requires these people to 
be introduced to the equipment so that they learn the equipment alon 
with the installation so they will be in a position to maintain an 
operate it. 

Mr. Roonry. How many junior professionals ? 

Mr. Horne. Thirteen men. 

There is the figure of $34,294 for nine flight inspectors. Those are 
the flight-inspection people who actually fly the airways to determine 
and measure the satisfactoriness of their operation. 

Then there is a program of $122,387 for 21 security controllers neces- 
sary in the national air defense, for collaboration with the CAA for 
identification of aircraft operations. 

There is a figure of $95,171 for 15 area maintenance supervisors 
necessary for better and more efficient consolidation of maintenance. 
By so doing, we hope with these few people—— 

Mr. Roonry. These few. You have already requested 13 junior 
professional engineers for the same purpose. 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; not for quite the same purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. You said they were for maintenance. 

Mr. Horne. Yes; but maintenance is a very large and complex 
thing. I am now talking about the supervisors necessary to con- 
solidate maintenance so that we will not have to make the tremendous 
increases in maintenance personnel which one would normally expect 
with the increases in the equipment. We are trying to hold those 
increases far below the normal increases by a much more efficient 
supervisory system, which we hope we can introduce with these area 
maintenance supervisors. Weare trying in every way, Mr. Chairman, 
to take advantage of the valuable suggestions which the committee 
made last year, and to improve and make more efficient our operation, 
eliminating any question of possible management which could be 
improved so that we will have a minimum request to you for increased 
personnel to cope with the increased figures in the increased operation. 

Our increases have been held to the absolute minimum that good 
management could hold them to. 

Then there is an additional $137,568 for 44 maintenance techni- 
cians. These men specifically are required to keep the maintenance 
going while we train the people that we have in the tremendously 
mecreased, more complex type of equipment which we are actually 
putting in as a result of the previous year’s appropriation. 

Then there is a figure of $59,090 for 21 controllers in connection 
with the extension of control areas. This extension of control areas 
has become necessary because of the increased traffic, particularly be- 
cause of increases in military traffic, and certain military bases, which 
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must be incorporated in the airways system. We extend our airways 
to encompass these military bases which have been commissioned, and 
of which the activity is greatly increased. 

Then there is a figure of $24,423 for two international region people, 
one in Paris and one in London, radio engineers, in connection with 
the United States trials to extend the United States system throughout 
the world into these other countries. 

Then there is a figure of $115,000 increase in interphone and tele- 
type, and a figure of $38,425 for special maintenance projects. 

Mr. Rooney. What are those? 

Mr. Horne. I have here a detailed account of what that $38,425 in- 
cludes, which is the relocation of lighting at two intermediate fields, 
a total of $12,000; the installation of wind-cone brackets for $16,875 ; 
and the conversion of wind instruments to nautical mile readings for a 
total of $9,550, which makes the $38,425. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at this figure of $9,550 for conver- 
sion of wind instruments to nautical miles? 

Mr. Horne. It was a figure worked out by our regional people and 
submitted to us, and consolidated by our engineers after a study of 
the work to be done. 

Mr. Rooney. I prefer to have you give me the answer—“191 units at 
$50.” How did you arrive at the 191 units? 

Mr. Horne. That is a count of the number of units that have to be 
converted—an actual count of those installed. 

Mr. Rooney. Those are the only units that you have to be converted ? 

Mr. Horne. Certainly at this time that is the total that would have 
to be converted. 

Mr. Roonry. How many such instruments do you have that have not 
been converted ? 

Mr. Horne. This is the total for the towers, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking about the towers; I am talking about 
the instruments. 

Mr. Horne. I will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not much use to us if we do not have it now. I 
= happened to pick out this item to see how you got it together. 

nless I have some information now, it does not do much good. 

Mr. Horne. We have one instrument in each tower, and this con- 
tains the total number of instruments in the total number of towers. 
That is how we arrived at this 191 figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, is the answer to my previous question that this 
is all the instruments which need to be converted ? 

Mr. Horne. This is all the instruments that need to be converted in 
any of our towers. That takes care of the whole situation. 

{r. Rooney. That is the answer that I wanted a few minutes ago, 
if it is the right answer. 

How did you arrive at the figure of $50 for each of these? 

Mr. Horne. It is an estimation, sir, from our knowledge of the 
equipment, by our engineers. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do you get the information ? 

Mr. Horne. We obtain it from our past experience, from our con- 
tacts with manufacturers, from our knowledge of the cost of parts, 
and the cost of manufacture, and the cost of assembly of those parts, 
and the cost of installation. 
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Mr. Rooney. Does this include labor as well as materials? 

Mr. Horne. Yes; this includes the total cost of doing the job. 

Mr. Rooney. Who would do the work? 

Mr. Horne. The work would be done by the regional people in the 
regions. 

{r. Roonry. By any outside contractors? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. This would not be a question of contractors 
but a question of our own people doing it. 

Mr. Rooney. Would they be on the payroll permanently ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes; but what I am explaining is that the cost here 
is for the cost of the manufacture of the equipment, the shipping of 
the equipment to the point at which time it will be installed by our 
own people; therefore—— 

Mr. Rooney. You just told us the figure of $50 included the labor. 

Mr. Horne. It includes whatever labor there is, sir, but it does not 
include the labor already paid for. This includes the total cost of this 
item from the time of its inception until the time of its complete com- 
mission. It is, as you will note, not a new item, and is a conversion 
of an existing item. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all very well and good, but do you have this 
item included as personal services ? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are breaking down for me, as I understand it, a 
figure of $3,822,149, total personal services, and in that item you 
included the amount of $38,425. 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry. I misunderstood that 
to this point: I was giving you the total cost of these increased pro- 
grams; not solely the personal services. 

Mr. Roonry. Do we have to go all the way back over this? 

I am taking the figure of $3,822,149. I have asked you for a break- 
down of that very figure. I have followed you all along, and now you 
tell me we are off on something else. 

Mr. Horne. That is detailed right on this line, sir. 


DETAIL OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Give it to us for the record. 

Mr. Horne. The first item is $1,941,461 for “Annualization.” 

Mr. Rooney. What is that for, that figure $1,941,461 ? 

Mr. Horne. For “Annualization,” 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Horne. That is for the continuation on a full-year basis of 
previously approved programs which were operated during the past 
year only on a partial-year basis. 

That $1,941,461 can further be broken down into $9,440 for posi- 
tions in the Office of the Director; into $1,075,612 

Mr. Roonry. Wait a minute; the $9,440 is for what ? 

Mr. Horne. The $9,440 is for the increase for permanent positions 
which will provide for within-grade salary advancements and an 
increase in man-years of employment for the 49 positions authorized 
during the current year in the Office of the Director and staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any new personnel included here? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; no new personnel is included in that one. 
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The next figure that is included in the $1,941,461 is $1,075,612 for 
continuing the 1951 operating level of 7,755 positions required in 1952 
for operation of airport traffic-control towers, air-route traffic-control 
centers, and aeronautical communications stations. 

$831,060 is for continuing the 1951 operating level of 3,724 positions 
required in 1952 for maintenance and technical operation of air- 
navigation facilities. 

Then there is the figure of $25,349 which is for part-time and tem- 
porary positions also required in the same connection. 

Now, in addition to the $1,941,461, there is $27,300 for the 9 flight 
inspectors; $30,225 for the 13 positions—— 

Mr. Rooney. What nine flight inspectors? You gave us a figure 
of $30,294 for nine flight inspectors. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. That includes the zero one plus the “Other 
objects,” which includes “Travel,” “Transportation of things,” and 
“Taxes and assessments.” 

Mr. Rooney. We do not want to get into “Other objects” yet. We 
have not gotten to that. We are now talking about “Personal serv- 
ices.” Is $27,300 the figure for “Personal services” for nine flight 
inspectors ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Horne. Then there is the figure $30,225 for 13 junior profes- 
sional assistants. 

There is the figure $104,346 for the 45 employees for the communica- 
tions stations. 

Mr. Rooney. You gave us the figure of 44 before; did you not? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; if I may say so, I gave you 45 for the communi- 


cations stations, and I gave you 44 for maintenance training 
technicians. 

Mr. Roonzy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Horne. That is for the communications stations. 

Then for the additional facilities there is a figure of $1,357,307. For 
the security control there is a figure of $115,469. For the area main- 
tenance supervisors there is a figure of $72,000. 

For the 44 maintenance technicians in training there is a figure of 
$101,200. Then there is a figure of $55,705 for the air-route traffic- 
control areas. Then there are the two people for the international 
region, which has a figure of $17,136. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, does that total $3,822,1491 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL REGION 


Mr. Rooney. From that list let us take the figure $17,136. What 
did you say that was for? 

Mr. Horne. That is for two additional positions in our interna- 
tional region. One is in London, and one is in Paris, according to my 
recollection. We have a specific point on that which we will produce. 
At the present time a single radio engineer is charged with supervi- 
sion of the installation of all the CAA-type air-navigation facilities 
installed along the national-interest routes in the European area. The 
workload is definitely heavier than can possibly be handled by one 
engineer. 
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Mr. Roonry. What are the grades of these two people? 

Mr. Horne. They are both GS-19. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of “Other objects” do you allocate to these 
positions ? 

Mr. Horne. The total of “Other objects” would be $7,287. 

Mr. Rooney. Each? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; that is for both of them. That is, the $17,136 
for “Personal services” and $7,287 for “Other objects” gives a total of 
$24,423, which is the total cost of these two positions. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that include all allowances, differentials, and so 
forth, they would get because of their residence overseas ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; it does. There is an item of $5,616 for addi- 
tional pay for services abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. How could these two international radio engineers at 
grade 12 have salaries coming to $17,136? Is it not true that the bot- 
tom of the grade is $6,400 and the top of the grade is $7,400? 

Mr. Horne. $6,400 times 2 would be $12,800. That would be the 
annual base rate. Then deduct $1,280 for a lapse, making a total of 
$11,520 as the total base pay. Then add $5,616 for the additional pay 
for service abroad, which is the standard rate for that, which gives a 
total of $17,136 for the two men. 

Mr. Rooney. I have to compliment you on the ready answer to that 
question. 


NEW FACILITIES 


With regard to this figure $1,357,307, which was referred to as “New 
facilities,” what are the particulars in regard thereto ? 

Mr. Horne. That carries a total of 504 positions; 283 positions for 
operations, 221 positions for maintenance. The operations positions 
will average 6 months and the maintenance positions will average 
5 months. I can go into further detail on the 221 positions, if you 
wish, 

Mr. Roonry. Before you do that, tell me the total number, in this 
proposed budget, of additional employees in the field of maintenance 
in connection with the Federal airways. 

Mr. Horne. I would have to add them up here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. You have 221 here? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; 221 plus 13, plus 9, plus 15, plus 44. 

Mr. Roonry. That is a total of 302? 

Mr. Horne. I counted the flight inspectors, too; 302 is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not that quite a substantial number of employees to 
be adding in the field of maintenance? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I think that is a very small number of em- 
ployee to be adding in the field of maintenance, considering the 

acilities which we have that have to be maintained and operated. 


That is really a very small number considering the tremendous 
workload that we have at these facilities, and it is only by the increase 
in efficiency of management that we could begin to do it with this small 
number of employees. I can give you the exact grade breakdown and 
the number of positions in each grade, for the 221, if that would add 
anything, Mr.Chairman. Wecan do that for all of them, of course. 
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Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this figure $2,131,590 for 
“Other objects” ? 

Mr. Horne. Would you like a similar breakdown to that of “Per- 
sonal services”? The “Other objects,” corresponding to the $1,941,461, 
would be $1,473,612. That would be the “Other objects.” 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure $2,131,590? 

Mr. Horne. That is $1,473,612, and add $6,994. 

Mr. Rooney. This is to be found at page 218; is it not? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 





Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure $515,427, the increase 
requested for “Communication services” ? 
Mr. Horne. That is a summation of all the communication services 
included here, such as, for example—the first figure would be $390,505. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that for ? 

Mr. Horne. That is for “Annualization” again. That is figured 
on operating full time those facilities which are already being operated 
part time during the fiscal year 1951. We are operating maybe 6 
months or 9 months and now during 1952 we will have to operate the 
12 months, which will make an increase in the cost of “Communication 
services” as between 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure? 

Mr. Horne. The figure $390,505 ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. We arrived at that figure from our complete analysis 
of each of the facilities. We gave you a list of those facilities a little 
while ago. We add up each one of those facilities, the communication 
cost for that facility, and the summation of that gives us $390,505. 

Mr. Rooney. Without going through all these sheets, can you tell 
us briefly how you arrived at it? 

Mr. Horne. We take each facility which is to be operated for the 
full 12 months and we note—— 

Mr. Rooney. At how much per facility ? 

Mr. Horne. It varies for each facility, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It varies? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; the cost of the communication service. 

Mr. Rooney. On what page of that exhibit will we find that? 

Mr. Horne. This was an exhibit that we handed you a moment ago, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You are handing me the sheet marked “Number of 
major facilities.” 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This does not show how much each one is allotted 
for communication services. 

Mr. Horne. The total number of facilities has to be broken down 
into these facilities which are operated for a full year in 1951 and 
those which only operated for part of the year 1951. 
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BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at the amount per facility ? 

Mr. Horne. From the region. We ask the region how much is it 
costing and they say it costs so much. 

Mr. Roonry. And where do we find that here? 

Mr. Horne. That is not in this exhibit. That is in our work sheets 
back in the office, where we added up all these detailed figures and 
came up with the specific figure that we are giving you. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you do it on a per capita basis ? 

Mr. Horne. We do it on a specific-location basis. It depends on 
each specific location, on the number of miles of line we have to put 
in or to rent to tie that facility to the next one. For each geographical 
location it would be different, because it depends entirely on the 
number of miles involved. 

Mr. Rooney. At how much per mile? 

Mr. Horne. The rates per mile are established by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and I could not tell you offhand what the 
rate per mile is. 

On page 7 of this exhibit we have a very detailed breakdown of 
all the other objects’ costs showing specifically in column 04 the cost 
of each of these items here. It is the summation of that column that 
shows each of these individual items which gives the total that I 
gave you. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take the figure $395 for air route traffic-control 
centers. How did you arrive at the figure $395 ? 

Mr. Horne. This figure of $395 was arrived at by adding up the 
total costs submitted by the regions for each one of these facilities and 
then we divide the total cost by the number of facilities which gives 
us the average cost of $395. 

Mr. Rooney. How many facilities did you divide by? 

Mr. Horne. There were 27 centers involved in that. 

Mr. Rooney. Since this is a unit cost I am prompted to ask the 
question : How did you arrive at the figure $395 ? 

Mr. Horne. As I explained, sir, by adding up the costs submitted 
by each region and then taking that total and dividing it by 27, which 
comes out an average cost per unit of $395. 

Mr. Roonry. How did each region arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Horne. That was based on the actual cost of doing the job. 

Mr. Rooney. Who estimated it? 

Mr. Horne. The regional facilities division analyzed our previous 
year’s records, analyzed the rates which were charged, and thus came 
up with an actual cost based on the previous year’s cost for the addi- 
tional number of months which would have to be operated. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have any figures here to show how this 
$395 was arrived at other than what you have said up to now? 

Mr. Horne. Not other than what we have said here, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is quite a substantial item to be covered by such 
a meager description, is it not? 

Mr. Horne. We will get you whatever description you want. I am 


sorry that I cannot provide anything better than I have here. 
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COMPUTATION OF UNIT OST 


Mr. Roongy. Will you insert in the record at this point the details 
which show how you arrived at this unit cost of $395? Who computed 
it and what it includes? 

Mr. Horne. Very good, sir; we will do so. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Average annual costs of administrative type communications services required 
for maintaining and operating an air route traffic control center 


Telephone: Charges for switchboard, local service and installation based 
on contracts entered into with local companies 

Toll calls: Long-distance calls from centers to regional headquarters or 
other operating facilities 

Telegrams: For messages sent by telegraph and/or PBA wire system pri- 
marily to report breakdowns in equipment and violations of civil air 
REPT SOD ORES er eS EL EM NCEA” CME ETAT HRS Sia ar en A tk Tb tedie 

Other: Airmail postage 


The regional cost accounting people tabulated the prior year costs of this type 
of operation based on actual expenditures and submitted their figures to our 
Washington office. The Washington office people totaled all regional figures and 
computed the average figures given above which thus becomes our best estimate 
of fiscal year 1952 requirements, 

Mr. Roonry. You had given me $390,505 as part of the $515,427 
for communication services; right? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; I was giving you a breakdown of communi- 
cation services and I gave you the figure of $390,505 which was for 
continuing on a full-year basis those which had been previously 
operated on a part-year basis. Then I would add to that $9,247 for 
additional facilities. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Horne. Those are the additional facilities added in this year 
which were not in the previous year. 

Then there is an item of $675 for communication services in connec- 
tion with the area maintenance supervisors. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that? 

Mr. Horne. That is an estimate, sir, based on the number of men 
involved and the locations of those men. 

Mr. Rooney. You want us to understand, when we get to the $395 
item that that is not an estimate, but is based on actual anticipated 
costs; is that right? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; but everything in the future is an estimate. 
Every cost that we expect to pay in the future has to be an estimate. 
The $395 is an estimate, too. It is an estimate based on the best facts 
that we can get. 

Mr. Rooney. There is quite a difference between taking costs which 
you have determined by communicating with someone else who 
is going to furnish you with either labor or materials, and taking a 
guess at what it is going to cost? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. aia There is quite a difference between the two. This is 
a guess 

r. Horne. No, sir; that is, this is a guess, but only to the extent 
that having analyzed—— 
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Mr. Rooney. There is nothing wrong with saying that it is a guess, 
You seem to feel that is a terrible thing to use the word “guess.” How 
else would you anticipate this, if you did not make a guess? 

Mr. Horne. In this way, that we have actually analyzed what a 
man normally has to do in the way of sending telegrams and using 
telephone services and we have past experience on what a man nor- 
mally has to spend to do this job in that way. That is the way we have 
made up the guess. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand that thoroughly. We are trying to 
find out where you are proceeding on a guess basis and where you 
are proceeding on facts. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. There is nothing wrong with that, is there? We do 
not find fault with you if you cannot arrive at this except by way of 
a guess. The main thing is, however, maybe the guess is not correct. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; that is why I was pointing out that our guess 
is based on past experience, and actual experience with other men 
doing similar jobs. 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed further with this breakdown, please. 

Mr. Horne. Then there is a figure of $115,000 for interphone and 
teletype. I have here the breakdown of the $115,000. 


INTERPHONE, TELETYPE, ETC, 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the breakdown of the $115,000 which 
you have just handed me, I notice an item “New and rearranged inter- 
phone, $37,500.” How do you arrive at that figure ? 

Mr. Horne. That is the summation of detailed reports and records 
and recommendations from our region, sir. Each region has its own 
problems with these things. Each region analyzes what they have 
done in the past year and how the thing should be rearranged in 
order to do it next year. I might note here that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has notified the CAA by letter dated June 
27, 1950, that the present rates charged to the CAA were predicated 
on the use of relatively simple arrangements for interphone key 
Bi ray Since that time, it has been found that the rates are in- 
adequate to compensate them for the comprehensive and highly 
specialized arrangements of facilities designed for the CAA. Ac- 
cordingly the A. T. & T. and its associated companies contemplate 
increasing the present rates effective July 1, 1951. “The increase in 
rates will cost. the CAA approximately $200,000 during the fiscal 
year 1952, and an increase is requested accordingly. 

The increased use of the civil airways for operation under instru- 


ment flight rules, the designation of additional civil airways, increas- 
ing flow control coordination and approach control requirements will 
result in the necessity for rearrangement of existing circuits and the 
installation of many new circuits a year 1952. The definite 


changes and new circuits required can be determined only during the 
year as conditions change and new airports or military bases are 
activated. Approximately 1,500 miles of new circuits will be re- 
quired for an average of 5 months during the year. 

_ Funds required, 1,500 miles for an average of 5 months, $37,500. 
rhat is strictly an estimate of what we think will be the change in 
the normal telephone rates. 
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Mr. Rooney. This breakdown of $115,000 is all an estimate; for 
instance, “111—A key equipment at INSACS, $18,000; relocate inter- 
phone at 3 centers, $17,500;—.” These are all estimates ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; those are all estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, all your other objects are esti- 
mates—the whole $2,131,590? 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, sir. They are all estimates, but esti- 
mates based on experience. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad you did not get somebody down in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make the estimates. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


What about the breakdown of the item “Supplies and materials,” 
for which you are requesting an increase of $792,542 ? 

Mr. Horne. The first figure—— 

Mr. Roonry. What page is this? 

Mr. Horner. This is page 1 of the big sheet or page 217 in your 
book. 

Mr. Roonry. I am looking at page 218, which shows a requested in- 
crease of $792,342. Where do we find that later on in these justi- 
fications? 

Mr. Horne. I was pointing out the summation of figures that I was 
about to give you, reading from page 217. That would give us that. 

Mr. Scuuer. That appears on page 217 under “08, Supplies and 
materials.” 

Mr. Roonry. That gives less information than page 218 at which I 
am looking. I am asking that that figure be broken down. 

Mr. Scuuter. This table breaks it down by purpose. 

Mr. Horne. It breaks it down into $635,971 for annualization. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the figure $792,342 broken down on page 217? 

Mr. Horne. By adding up the various columns. Each column has 
an item which is included in the total. Annualization shows a figure 
of $635,971. Then there is a maintenance item of $156,371. 

Mr. Rooney. These are the 2 items which make up the $792,342 ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this figure $156,371 which you say is part 
of it; what is the breakdown of that? 

Mr. Horne. The additional supplies and materials required in con- 
nection with thé operation of additional facilities to be commissioned 
which totals $156,371 is estimated individually by each region and 
submitted to us, and totaled up by us, thus getting this figure. There 
is no average or unit cost on that. That is an estimate by each region 
of what it will cost them in additional supplies and materials to main- 
tain the additional facilities which will 4 commissioned during that 
year. Those are standard maintenance sa. and parts. 

Mr. Rooney. This is all a guess, is it not? 


Mr. Horne. It is an estimate based on our best experience, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was your inventory of supplies and materials at 
the close of the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Scuuter. I do not have that exhibit with me, Mr. Chairman. 
We can have that this afternoon. That appears in another section of 
the budget. It appears under the staff and administrative services. 
It is part of the budget which will be discussed under that section. 
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Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert in the record at this point a 
chart similar to the one we had at page 1518 of last year’s hearings 
showing a break-down of the cost of operation by facilities, such as 
air traffic control tower, air route traffic control center, and so forth? 

Mr. Horne. We have that right here, sir. | 

Mr. Rooney. This shall be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Average annual cost of maintenance and operation of air-navigation facilities 
in the continental United States * 
Air traffic control tower 2 $53, 236 
Air route traffic-control center 257, 511 
Aeronautical communications station 40, 503 
Combined tower and station facility 64, 230 
Airport surveillance radar (only) 44, 533 
VHF (VOR) Omnidirectional radio range 7, 859 
Precision approach and airport surveillance radar 90, 483 
High intensity approach light 13, 245 
Distance measuring equipment 1, 548 
VHF and ADF equipment 2, 421 
Mechanical interlock 1, 801 
Instrument landing system 8, 730 
1 Includes personal services and other objects. The average annual costs of maintenance 
and operation fluctuate from year to year due to one or more of the following factors: 
1. Adjustment in staffing based on workload formula. 
2. Number of workdays for which compensation is payable. One additional day’s 
pay must be provided in 1952 over that in 1951. 
3. Adjustment due to within-grade promotions. 
4. Legislative salary increase (Public Law 429). 
5. Adjustment due to combining of towers and INSACS. 
6. Adjustment due to part-time operation of certain towers. 
7. Adjustment in personal services lapse rate. 
2? Does not include radar. 
Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on what we have covered up 
to now? 


Mr. Marswauu. Yes, sir. 


RELIEF TECHNICIANS FOR TRAINING 


On page 6 of the big exhibit you have set up 44 positions which you 
describe as relief technicians for training. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswati. At grade GS-9. I am a little confused as to just 
what you mean by that. Do you mean that these people you are going 
to take in are new people nf you are training to replace others? 
Is that what you ‘sna? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. We have a certain number of maintenance 
technicians required in each region to maintain the facilities in that 
region. We have new kinds of equipments coming on; distance- 
measuring equipment, instrument landing systems, radars, which in- 
volve very new and very modern techniques. The men we already 
have on our payroll have never been Leniaia have never had the oppor- 
tunity to perfect themselves in or to study these new equipments and 
new techniques. The only way we can release those men from the 
essential jobs that they are doing in order to get them to improve their 
skills in order to cope with the new equipments is to hire a standard 
grade of man to come in and do the work while we take our regular 
employees, and take them out to our aeronautical center and give them 
the specialized training which they will have to have in order to cope 
with these new equipments. 
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Then after they have been trained, they come back and we take that 
man and move him to another spot and do the work and send that, 
man to be trained. So that in a sense we have to have these mainte- 
nance technicians to do the jobs while we take our regular men and 
send them for this highly specialized training which is essential to 
the work which they will have to do when we receive our new equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Marswa.t. In the event that you had everybody trained to the 
top efficiency, you would not need any of these 44 positions, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, sir. In a sense, this is a temporary 
business until we can get our existing or present people fully trained 
in order to cope with the new types of equipments that we are bring- 
ing in in connection with the whole program of the improvement 
of the airways. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Then you contemplate that these 44 positions will 
be full time during the next year? 

Mr. Horne. During this coming year. I have that figured right 
here. I have the 44 positions which are figured on the basis of 6 
months. 

Mr. Marswatu. For 6 months? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. That is our estimate. The cost was figured 
on the basis of those positions actually being filled for a total of 6 
months. 

Mr. Marsuatu. In glancing over your chart, in connection with your 
maintenance technicians, I notice that some of these GS-9 positions 
will be replacing some of lower grade until those of lower grade are 
trained ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Horne. I would say that except in a most unusual case that 
would not be correct, because we have GS-9’s and GS-11’s and these 
GS-9’s will be used to replace GS—9’s and possibly on a temporary 
basis even to replace or try to do some of the work that the GS-11’s 
would do. In the same way they might be doing some of the work 
that a GS-7 would do but in general, to a large extent, it is our GS—9’s 
whom we want to get the advanced training and that is why we need 
a GS-9 to replace them. 

Mr. Marsnauyi. How long do you have to train these maintenance 
technicians in order for them to be up to par, as you might call it? 

Mr. Horne. There are different courses in different equipments 
which take different periods of time. It would average between 3 and 
4 months depending on the specific course that they are taking. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You have some, have you not, that do not require 
any trainng, because they are doing the work now ¢ 

Mr. Horne. Practically nowe, no. You see, these new radar equip- 
ments are just coming off the production line and there is just no 
way of training a man in this equipment unless we send him to where 
he has radar equipment that he can take apart and put together again. 


TRAINING PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Mr. MarsuHauu. I am also interested in this figure of 13, GS—5’s, 
shown on the same page. 
Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Marsway. And it says that these personnel will be assigned 
for productive work in headquarters offices. Just what do you mean 
by that? These are new employees, are they ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHat. It means that you are unable to hire people who are 
trained? You have to train them for your purposes? 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, sir. These 13 people would be right 
out of college, we hope, with engineering degrees and good training 
and background whom we can take and train in the airways type of 
engineering. There just is not any source of trained airways engi- 
neers. You cannot hire them in the higher grades because they do 
notexist. You have to get them out of the colleges in the lower grades 
and start them up through the various levels. 

Mr. Marsuauti, What grade will they be qualified for after they 
are trained ? 

Mr. Horne. Well, they got right on up through the ranks. The 
next grade above there would be GS-7, GS-9, and soon. As the years 
go by, they would become career men; these young college men would 
make a career of airways operations from the engineering stand- 
point. They would grow up through the system and we would have 
them trained in our system, as trained engineers, with the proper 
background, who would then be capable of coming up and eventually, 
some years from now, taking our top positions. 

Mr. Fioop, Would the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Marswauu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What will this defense program do to your program of 
getting technically trained men? 

Mr. Horne. It is making it much more difficult. 

Mr. Froop. I know that it will make it much more difficult. But 
what can you do about it? 

Mr. Horne. We are attempting to cope with that by getting the 
people trained as well as we can train people to fill the slots. Also we 
are trying to keep the men where we can. It is a very difficult thing 
to keep men when they are being offered better jobs and more pay in 
other employment. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE EFFORT 


Mr. Froop. That is not quite what I mean. In view of the defense 
effort that is being made, and in view of what you have said about 
getting college graduates, and in view of what you told Mr. Marshall 
that these men must of necessity come out of the graduating classes 
of engineering schools, how are you going to get such fellows next 
year ¢ 

Do you have any deal which you have made with the Defense people 
about this since you do so much defense work? Since the Defense 
people must depend on you for so much of this assistance, what kind 
of a deal do you have with the Defense people to permit you to take 
so many people, if any ? 

Mr. Horne. We have made very close arrangements. 

Mr. Fioop. I say that since we are talking about next year. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Marshall is asking you about 44 men for next year. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. You told him that they are going to come from the 
engineering schools next year. What engineering schools will they 
come from next year? 


DRAFT-EXEMPT RECRUITS 


Mr. Horne. With regard to the 13 men we are talking about, sir, 
we have already gone up to the colleges in the city of New York to 
try to recruit those men. We have signed up some men for that. They 
are men, so far as we are able to do it, who would not be subject 
to draft. 

Mr. Fioop. They would be deferred ? 

Mr. Tivrers. They are screening for veterans, as a matter of fact, 
this week, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Outside of the veterans you are going to need men. 
You will have to have them outside of the next graduating class who 
will not be veterans. The war has been over too long, and many of 
them at least will not be veterans. 

Do you have an arrangement with Hershey’s shop and Marshall’s 
shop that they will not bother these people ? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; not for these people. 

Mr. Froop. Do you think you should have? 

Mr. Horne. We would like to have that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I believe so, too. 

I do not mean to take your examination away, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnaun. That is all right. The problem I was getting at, 
Mr. Flood, is that I cannot see how they can hire people out of the 
engineering school at the grade of GS-5 who would be the type of 
individuals they want without any more of an assurance than they 
‘an give them of a position or promotion. 

Mr. Foon. I took the next step, that if all those things are so what 
is the defense problem ? 

Mr. Nyror. In the operation of the Federal airways we have a very 
close working relationship with the Secretary of the Air Force. They 
have made it possible for us to secure certain deferments for people 
who are specialized men in the electronics field, the air traffic contro] 
field, and the communications field. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the Army ? 

Mr. Nyrop. The same applies to the Army, also, sir. The majority 
of our people who do have Reserve commissions or Reserve enlisted 
status are largely in the Air Force. 

Mr. Froop. That is interesting, but is not quite what I was talking 
to Mr. Horne about. 

His problem is that he would like to get these people in. You have 
your scouts out looking for them. After you get them, if they are not 
veterans, and they are senior engineers at Lehigh University as of 
June 1950, that must be the kind of people you want to get in here. 
If they will come in at that grade and if they are willing to be the 
career Government men, which is Mr. Marshall’s problem, and if 
all those things are true how can you keep them anyhow in June of 
1951? ; 

Mr. Horne. I do not know how we can keep them, except for this 
point: We are making every effort to recruit veterans at this time. 
For example, we have 4 of them who are actually to go into 4 of these 
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13 slots that we have already contacted, and we think they might be 
willing to go into them. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. but the veterans are graduating. 

Mr. Horne. That is right. As to the nonveterans, we would try 
to take those men who are physically, perhaps, not susceptible for the 
military service. If we took those ae are susceptible for military 
service we might lose them. 

Mr. Fuoop. I see no reason why you should not take men who are 
susceptible to military service, since you are performing a quasi- 
military function in the continental United States and many of the 
off-shore islands. Should not somebody go in to Mr. Hershey and 
General Marshall and say, “Look at this situation”? I would think 
so. It is only a corporal’s guard; you are not breaking the program. 

Mr. Nyrorp. Mr. Congressman / 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Nyror. We have worked with the Department of Labor, which 
has the responsibility for determining the critical list, and the elec- 
tronic engineers are included on that list. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

I yield back to Mr. Marshall. 


POSSIBILITY OF RETAINING TRAINEES 


Mr. Marsnaxw. It seems to me quite logical in connection with these 
13 positions, that you might be training people, in order to take advan- 
tage of the training, but the people would go on to some other line of 
endeavor, and you will not have the possibility of maintaining them 
in your organization. 

Mr. Horne. I think that is true of almost any training job or al- 
most any branch of the Government or industry. We hope that we 
will arouse great interest in these men. 

This is the kind of service where the people work in it not because 
you pay them for it but because they love it. That is the strange part. 

We hope that we can attract and keep those men with us for a career 
because of their interest. While I agree with you, a GS-5 is not offer- 
ing very much in this day and age, particularly for the type of engi- 
neers we are interested in, nevertheless we hope that they will agree to 
stay with us at a lesser salary during the period of training, with the 
expectation that after the period of training passes, when they have 
become qualified, we can promote them more rapidly to the grades of 
GS-9 and GS-11, in those positions. We would, of course, if the man 
is more capable, accelerate his promotions to the degree which the 
proper civil-service examinations and proper regulations would per- 
mit. That is all we can offer him, the interest in accordance with his 
own abilities. 

Mr. Marsuay. I am not arguing at all on the value of the training 
for these positions. I am very much in favor of that. I think the 
mistake which we make many times is putting people up in the higher 
categories too fast, but I am concerned about the problem of your being 
able to recruit people at this grade, and giving them enough assurance 
that if they succeed they can go on. 

Mr. Horne. It is a very difficult problem, Congressman, and all we 
can do is try to solve it. 

Mr. Marsuaus. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman, let us help our new member, an 
earnest seeker after truth, along with the rest of us, by having Mr. 
Horne lay before him a little of the basic Airfields Act. 

I think it was a billion dollars, approximately, which was set aside 
over a program which is to end in 1956 for the instrumentation and the 
installation of these aids to air navigation and all these other things, 
which would be appropriated snunllly as fast as it could be expended. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Our colleague has had no chance to know about the 
background of this matter, and I think it would help if you would 
explain something about that act and the authorization for it, because 
he has evinced an unusual interest in it and has asked intelligent 
questions. I think you ought to tell him a little bit about the basic 
act, and when we embarked upon this venture. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; I would be most happy to do so, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know that it would help him and it would help 
all of us, to have a refresher course. 

Mr. Horne. Perhaps I could give a brief general talk. 

Mr. Crievencer. That is right. 

Mr. Horne. Then perhaps I could assist the gentleman outside the 
committee, and give him any additional information, if he would 
like to have additional information. 

Mr. Cuievencer. He is in a pretty good position to find that out. 

Mr. Marsnatx. I think the explanation before this committee 
ought to be rather brief, and that I should avail myself of the op- 
portunity to learn more about it at another time. 

Mr. Horne. I think I should note that the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 requires the CAA to assist in the development, promotion, 
and extension of aviation. That is directly in the act. 

Then, about 1947, after the war had been over for a year or so, 
the Congressional Air Policy Board, the President’s air policy com- 
mission, in studying the whole question of United States aviation, 
felt that it was essential that we have a single unified common 
system of airways, aids to navigation, and traffic control, which would 
be utilized by all the airplanes flying, and that this would be the 
same for both the military and the civil. 

The Radio Technical Committee for Aeronautics had a special 
committee No. 31 which studied the problem for a year or so, com- 
peat of all the best experts who would be the most useful in the 

eld. Those men came up with a planned program for the develop- 
ment and installation of specific types of aids to navigation and com- 
munications equipment and procedures of handling them which would 
thus be available to the United States and for use by all aircraft, 
military and civil alike, of all types and descriptions. 

As a result of that program and the endorsement of it by the Con- 
gressional Air Policy Board the CAA has come to this committee 
each year with a request for a new establishment program. We will 
come to that new establishment program in a couple of days here 
after we have finished with the salaries and expenses. 

Each year we try to take a further step up the road of providing 
to the United States an adequate system of airways traffic control 
and aids to navigation for the common use of all the aircraft. 
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Now, the total numbers and amounts recommended by this special 
committee 31 have been used as a base throughout these years. How- 
ever, the CAA, of course, has each year made the most careful analyt- 
ical studies, assisted by all the users of air space, as to just what 
facilities are truly required in the national interest for this type of 
operation. 

We have scaled down some of the original estimates of this Special 
Committee 31 in certain types of equipments. With regard to others, 
it has proved that their estimates were not enough, and we have to 
have a few more. Today we come to you with a much more clear 
and detailed analysis of exactly how many of each type of equip- 
ment are essential and why each type of equipment is essential, and 
what they all will be used for. Thus we can present to you an inte- 
grated program showing you what is required this year, what we 
have had in prior years, and what we will need in order to complete 
the program. 

The emphasis is that this is, I might say, almost unprecedented 
in that it is a tremendous effort on the part of all the users of air 
space to get together and not to go off in different directions with 
little gadgets which would be useful to them but which would not 
be useful to the other man, but to get together, each to give some- 
thing, so that they would all use the same common system, the same 
equipments, the same services, and the same facilities. 

The CAA and the Office of Airways is the Government agency 
charged with the maintenance, operation, establishment, and coordi- 
nation of this entire airways program for the United States and 
its territories. 

Does that answer it ? 

Mr. Cievencer. That is helpful. It will make it easier for Mr. 
Marshall when you present this proposition to understand the situa- 
tion. He was not here at a time when it has been explained. I remem- 
ber a couple of years ago, when we had a new member, he was 
shocked when he found out the magnitude of the whole program. 
You will remember that, maybe, right at this table. 


ULTIMATE COST OF PROGRAM 


Have you given any consideration, just for a little help, as to what 
ultimately will be the cost of this program at the end of 1956? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; we have figures on that. 

Mr. Crevencer. We have about doubled this item since 1947, have 
we not? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is just about a 100-percent increase ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. What do you project that the cost of this item 
will be by 1956? 

Mr. Horne. Well, sir, my figures run for the continental United 
States, what we propose to fiscal year 1953 and beyond. 

Mr. Cievencer. Does that include Alaska and the Territories? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. I have additional figures for that. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 
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Mr. Horne. I was talking solely as to the continental United 
States. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. The total program, cumulative, all that we had started 
with and what we will finish up with, is $110 million, 

Mr. Crievencrer. Just probably $5 million more than we are spend- 
ing now ? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is right; this covers some others. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. For example, in 1947 we had roughly $28 
million for this item. 


Mr. Horne. Then in 1948 the program had increased to $32 million, 
and so on up to the present time, where we have spent a total of about 
$69 million for this. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Horner. The additional requests will make a total of $110 
million when it is all over. 

I point out that those are the total costs of the initial purchase and 
installation of the equipments. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. This is not the cost of the personnel and it is not the 
cost of the airborne equipments. The users of the air space will have 
to buy and will have to install a great deal of airborne equipment. 
Those will be the military services, the scheduled airlines, the private 
fliers. If you add in the cost of the airborne equipment to the cost 
of the $110 million I have given you, that is where it would come out 


with almost a billion dollars. The cost of the airborne equipment to 
go into the airplanes greatly exceeds the cost to the Government of 
the ground equipments to be placed, to be available for the use of all. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AIRFIELD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Horne, you will remember an inquiry that I 
addressed a year or so ago about improvements in these instruments. 
We do not want to go ahead over a period of years installing obso- 
lescent equipment. Your program is flexible enough so that you can 
install any new development which is better than that which we have, 
and it will tie into your program, will it not? You do not need legis- 
lation for that but your control is flexible enough to take advantage 
of technological improvements in this field, is it not? 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir; it certainly is. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. We have tried to design this system so that new im- 
provements could be added at a minimum cost. We have also tried 
to project the thing so that you would not be spending money on 
equipments which would rapidly become obsolete. 


LONG-RANGE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Cievencrr. You have a personal services item in here. Your 
estimate for 1952 is $58 million. Have you any projection for the 
same item, let us say, for 1956? About what will the personal services 
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item be at that time? How big do you expect this thing to be, or how 
expensive do you expect it to be? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I could not give you that. We have not 
worked out a detailed projection. 

Mr. Cievencer. You see what I am driving at? 

Mr. Horne. I do, sir. You would like to get a figure of what the 
approximate personal service cost will be in 19564 

Mr. CLEeveNGER. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. Compared to what we have estimated it for 1952. We 
could make such an estimate but we have not made that beyond 1952 
in detail. 

Mr. Cievencer. The thing I am getting at is that when we see these 
villages such as those mentioned down here in Louisiana, yesterday, 
I am sure this committee does not want to go along a road like that. 
The money spent there might well have made an adequate addition 
to a population center where we could have served a lot of people. 
Then it is better all around. Do you not see what I mean? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Crevencer. While we want to be friendly to your proposition 
and go along with you, at the same time you have to protect yourself 
by pr rotec ting us. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Horne. I do indeed, Mr. Congressman. . I would like to re- 
assure you that when we come to you and ask for additional radars, ad- 
ditional instrument landing systems, and aids to navigation and 
communications, we have done that solely on a national basis, with a 
detailed point score, a detailed analysis, and the actual number of 
airplanes that are used and that will use the instrument landings and 
fixed postings. We have analyzed those things so that we have the 
most careful and exact criteria so that we do not come in and ask for 
a facility at a certain time until we have factual information. 


OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


Mr. Cievencer. You were here during the reading of the chair- 
man’s report yesterday ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curvencer. If you had been sitting on this side of the table as a 
matter of fact you would have had quite an “iffy” feeling, would you 
not? Had you been on the appropriations side of the table, would that 
not be true? 

Mr. Horne. Well, sir, I can only say 

Mr. Cievencer. We are all friends here. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. Obviously the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Cievencer. You, know, that is one thing I always liked about 
Mr. Nyrop and I always liked ‘about Mr, Rentzel. He was frank with 
us. If we cut him he would not bellyache or sulk. He went out and 
probably did a better job than he was going to do if we had not cut 
him. That often happens. That is the spirit, I think, which will 
work for us. 

Mr. Horne. That is for sure. 

Mr. Cievencer. We are in a perfectly difficult position. We are 
honor bound to be protecting the taxpayer. Many men upstairs will 
question us and ask us about these items. We want to be sure we 
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are not misleading them. I do, I know, and those are serious men 

around this table who are not trying to cut anybody’s heart out. They 

are trying to improve aviation and trying to make it honest and de- 

— both on the floor of Congress and at home when we go back 
ome. 

It is to your interest and it is to the interest of aviation that you be 
frank with us all the time, because if you do not it is extremely short- 
sighted. I think we can head off some of these little political journeys 
that we make into some of these villages where there is not anyone 
there to use the facility and where it is not required. 

You know we had a type of emotion when we passed this Airfields 
Act. That is what it was; there is no question about it. Every little 
town thought that all of its freight and express and everything else 
was going to be flown in there. That was not true. 

In my town we can get an express package very quickly from New 
York by using American Express into a store, for material which is 
shipped in the evening out of New York on the New York Central. 
They bring it in in the morning, quicker than you could take it to the 
airport or bring it from the airport and transport it into town. It is 
much cheaper, also. They have the field there. 

This was inflation. A lot of this idea was that everything was going 
to move in the air, because the Government was moving a lot of freight. 
That was an awful cost; we know that now. A lot of people had the 
idea that was the transportation of the future. You and poe that 


it may well be, for certain express and for certain light shipments, but 
it is still too expensive to take the place of a railroad or trucking serv- 
ice. However, a lot of our people did not believe that 5 years ago, when 


we were appropriating high, wide, and handsome for airfields. Every- 
body wanted one. Every little town wanted one. They have learned 
better now. 

It takes a pretty good-sized city to support an airport and pay its 
way, as we know fall well. 

here is a growing feeling among the taxpayers that aviation ought 
to pay for some of these facilities they are using, just the same as the 
railroad pays for them. We may have to furnish them as a stand-by 
for our military national safety. 

Mr. Horne. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. They will excuse a lot of that, but at the same time 
it is to your interest and to our interest to have a rational and sound 
operation. I think you will agree with me. 

Mr. Horne. I agree with you wholeheartedly, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. We love to have the opportunity to tell you as many 
of the completely frank details as you can take the time to listen to. 

Mr. Cievencer. You can see that our new colleague is going to be a 
good man. He has discernment. That is why I developed this, so 
that he would have a little background to help him a little bit when 
you come up here with your other proposition. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. We are not playing politics on this committee at 
any time; we are just trying to doa good job. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 
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Tusrspay, Aprit 3, 1951. 
AvIaATION SAFETY 
WITNESS 
E. S. HENSLEY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AVIATION SAFETY 


Mr. Roonry. Next, gentlemen, is the item entitled “Aviation Safety,” 
which appears beginning at page 219 of the justifications, which page 
we shall insert at this point in the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Justification by operating functions 





Estimate 1951 (adjusted) Estimate 1952 Difference 





} | 

A - | Aver- Aver- 
Posi-| em- {| Cost | Pt! om. Posi-| om. 
7 | “ s 2 * f ca 
tions tions ploy- tions ploy- 
| ment ment ment 


| ploy- | 


Em- 
| ploy- 
;ment! 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


Permanent itions: 
Office of the director 23 $129, 935 $132, 403 
Flight operations di- 

i 62 367, 341 362, 241 

: 444 | 2, 522,182 S 2, 523, 442 

Airman division 120 511, 520 487, 997 

Medical division 32 151, 294 148, 927 

Safety operations di- i 

vision 911 5, 149, 345 5, 178, 075 


Standardization 
ili 57| 56 | 292,913 283, 741 
84| 82 | 6 591,163 |... 














cility . 
International activ- 


Total permanent | 
positions 1,770 |1,730 | 9,711,371 9, 707,989 | —14 
Part-time and temporary | 
positions 4, 384 














Total personal 
services | 9, 712, 373 
ther objects 1, 557, 559 | | 1, 544, 627 


1,770 |1, 731 
| 








14 | —38 |—16,314 | 


#11, 273, 314 |1, 756 1, 698 |11, 257, 000 | 


! Employment Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 
? Does not include $115,330 nonrecurring items. 











Mr. Roonry. That page discloses that there is a decrease of $16,314 
in the amount requested this year and a decrease of 38 in average 
employment. 

he estimated obligations for “Other objects” is contained at page 
225 of the justifications, which page we shall insert at this point in 
the record. 
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(The document is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements, by object 





: Increase (+-) 
Object | 1950 actual | 1951estimate 


* 1952 estimate or 
(adjusted) decrease (—) 





j 
Personal services_.......- Prato Wao anak $9, 440, 906 $9, 715, 755 $9, 712, 373 —$3, 382 





OTHEK OBJECTS 


IS <3 ale Oa Daina lat bi cme cweliwhem aed 
Transportation of things--.-..............-- 
Communications services -___............---- 
Rents and utility services__-.............-- 
Printing and reproduction -.-._....--..-- ; 
Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment ae 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities.__.-_._-_| 
Taxes and assessments. -__..............-... 








neSEGRZRZes 








| 
Total other objects 1, 585, 718 1, 557, 559 | 1, 544, 627 | —12, 932 








Total requirements 11, 026,624 | 111, 273,314 | 11, 257, 000 | —16, 314 





1 Does not include $115,330 nonrecurring items. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hensley, I notice there is a requested increase in 
the amount of $2,468 in the Office of the Director. What is the justi- 
fication for that? 

Mr. Henstey. That is to provide entirely for mandatory pay 
increases. 

Mr. Rooney. The entire $2,468 ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 


DEPUTY 


Mr. Rooney. What about your deputy? I notice in the hearin 
last year you were proposing to increase his salary by way of naared- 
ing. Did you do so? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Rooney. What was he getting at the time you were here last 
year? 

Mr. Henstry. During my visit the last time the position was actu- 
ally vacant. However, the classification of the position at that time 


a 


was one grade lower; namely, P-7 grade. That is the equivalent now 
of GS-14. 

Mr. Rooney. The equivalent is what? 

Mr. Henstey. The equivalent of the new GS-14 grade, sir. 


UPGRADING 


Mr. Roonry. Does this budget include any salary increases by way 
of upgrading? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. I would be inclined to say that it did. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent ? 

Mr. Henstry. Only to a very normal extent. 
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Mr. Rooney. It is all abnormal. What do you mean, “to a normal 
extent”? Did you think that the committee approved this upgrading 
last year? 

Mr. Henstey. I took it that they did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You sat here for a number of days; did you not ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You say that you arrived at the conclusion that the 
committee approved your upgrading ? 

Mr. Henstey. Where it was justified ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not justify it in any particular. I thought 
that having sat here and listened to all we had to say about upgrading 
you certainly should have known how we felt about it. 

Last year you said that you planned to turn over in your immediate 
office “much more of the actual running of the office to my deputy” 
and that you were thinking of an increase to the tune of $1, 795. What 
are the facts with respect to that? 

Mr. Henstey. That has been done. Strictly in accordance with 
what I said last year I have in fact installed the deputy—as of last 
October. 

Mr. Rooney. When did the deputy go to work? 

Mr. Henstery. In October of last year, 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have a deputy in February of last year? 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not have any from February until October ? 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do I understand, then, that you increased the cost of 
this Aviation Safety Division by way of upgrading to the tune of 
$48,000 ? 

Mr. Henstry. No, sir; there is no upgrading as such of $48,000. 
In fact, I do not recognize your $48,000 figure. 

Mr. Rooney. No? The exact figure was $48,195 and w: as discussed 
last year. It appears on pages 1 522 and 1533 of last year’s hearings. 

Of course, it does not do us much good if we have a mandatory pay 
increase law and we are going to continually find means of increasing 
costs of everything in Government by means of such gimmicks as in- 
creases by way of upgrading. 


SALARY INCREASES 


Mr. FLoop. With reference to the Safety Operations Division you 
have the figure of plus $28,730 for the estimate for 1952. Will you 
break that down ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. That is due entirely to mandatory salary 
increases. 

Mr. Frioop. That is a statutory and mandatory requirement, then; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Froop. All right. With reference to international activity 
you have an increase of $4.322 in the estimate for 1952. What do you 
mean by “international activity” and why is there an increase? 

Mr. Henstxy. The increase, sir, is exactly for the same reason; it is 
a mandatory salary increase. 
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Mr. Fioop. How many people are covered by such mandatory in- 
creases in those two categories? Is that at all levels, all grades, all 
categories ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir; it covers all of them. In the $28,730 figure 
there are 932 positions involved. ; 

Mr. Foon. That is as contrasted to any upgrading? ‘Those are 
statutory and mandatory increases; is that correct? 

Mr. Henstrey. Pardon me? 

Mr. Fioop. As contrasted to upgrading these are mandatory and 
statutory increases ? 

Mr. Henstey. That is correct, sir. In the other figure of $4,322 
there are 84 positions involved. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is also statutory ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. That is also statutory. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this requested increase in the amount of 
$2,750 under “Rents and utility services”? 

Mr. Henstry. That provides for $750 for power to operate the flight 
simulator at Oklahoma City for a full year and $2,000 to provide for 
the expected increase in charges for space at foreign locations. 


FLIGHT SIMULATOR 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with the flight simulator at Oklahoma 
City we shall insert at this point in the record a letter addressed to 
the committee by Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administra- 


tion, Clarence H. mse a under date of March 29, 1951. 


(The document is as follows :) 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, March 29, 1951. 
Hon. Joun J. Rooney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rooney: Your attention is respectfully invited to certain changes 
contemplated in the estimates for the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Aviation Safety, in fiscal year 1951, 1952. 

The 1951 CAA budget estimate as submitted to the Congress provided $80,000 
for 1 year’s rental of a Dehmel trainer to be procured on a rental-purchase plan 
whereby annual payments less interest on the unpaid balance could be applied 
against a purchase price of $275,000 at the option of the Government. This 
estimate was based on a quotation by the manufacturer made in July of 1949, 
and funds were appropriated by the Congress on this basis, 

Early in fiscal year 1951, negotiations were opened with the manufacturer to 
consummate a contract in accordance with the plan outlined above, and it was 
found that due to increases in the costs of materials and manpower the basic 
price of the trainer had approximately doubled, and, in view of the current world 
situation, the manufacturer was unwilling to enter into a rental-purchase 
contract as previously discussed. 

Later negotiations with the manufacturer led to a reduction in the purchase 
quotation so that a trainer can be purchased outright for $350,000. It was 
proposed, and the Budget Bureau has concurred, that we adjust operations in the 
current year to make this purchase possible. 

In view of these circumstances, $80,000 which is included in the budget estimate 
for the Office of Aviation Safety 1952 will be no longer required for the reasons 
stated in the estimate. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. OsSTHAGEN, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Adm.) 
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LICENSED AIRMEN 


Mr. Rooney. What is the present number of licensed airmen ? 

Mr. Henstey. The actual figure on December 31, 1950, including 
all airmen, is a figure of 653,885. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the comparative figure on December 31, 
1949? 

Mr. Henstey. 618,149. 

Mr. Rooney. And 1948? 

Mr. Henstey. I am sorry, sir; I do not have the 1948 figure with me. 
I can furnish it later. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose you insert it at this point in the record. I 
believe you will find it in the hearings of last year. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Total number of licensed airmen as of December 31, 1948—572,245. 


EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Schuler, will you insert at this point in the record 
a statement with regard to the number of employees in Washington 
as compared with the number in the field ? 

First, let us have that information for CAA as a whole and then 
for the Aviation Safety Division. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Full-time positions, fiscal year 1951-52 





Departmental ‘ie | Totals 








Total, Civil Aeronautics Administration... 
Aviation safety 








PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have the figures with regard to Aviation 
Safety at the moment? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. The figure on Aviation Safety for 1952, 
departmental, is 423; for regional headquarters offices, 465; for dis- 
trict offices, 868. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the comparative figures for 1951? 

Mr. Scruter. For 1951 the comparative figures would be 430 for 


the department, 470 for regional office headquarters, and 870 for 
district offices. 


LICENSING OF PLANES 


Mr. Roonry. Was it in connection with your section that we had 
an extended discussion a year or so ago concerning licensing of planes? 

Mr. Henstry. Yes, sir; we did have. 

Mr. Rooney. Quite a discussion ? 


Mr. Henstey. A discussion about the number of registered air- 
craft? 
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Mr. Rooney. No. I am talking about the number of people needed 
to register the aircraft and issue licenses. 

Mr. Henstry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonrey. What are the facts with regard to personnel in that 
phase of your operation at the present time as compared with last 
year? Which division would that be—the Airman Division? 

Mr. Hensuey. No, sir; that would be the Aircraft Records Division 
or the Aircraft Records Branch. 

Mr. Rooney. You call it the Aircraft Division? - 

Mr. Henstey. In the Aircraft Division there is a unit we call the 
—— Records Branch, which is the particular one we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. What are the facts with regard to that? 

Mr. Henstey. That is now operated with 44 people as distinguished 
from 48 a year ago, and at the time we had our discussions, a total of 
55 persons. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to this at the 
moment ? 

Mr. Fioop. I want to talk to somebody about jets. Shall I wait 
until I get to aviation development ? 

Mr. Nyror. Either Mr. Hensley or myself can talk about it. 


Tuespay, Aprin 3, 1951. 
Atrrort DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESS 


PHILLIPS MOORE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, the next item in the budget for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is entitled “Airport development,” and 
appears at page 226 of the justifications. The amount requested is 
$35,923 under the amount allowed in the current fiscal year. There 
is also a decrease of six in average employment. This would leave 
the requested appropriation in the amount of $762,000. Why can 
we not make that $200,000 ? 

Mr. Moore. If we reduced it to $200,000, Mr. Chairman, we would 
have to cut out practically all the functions that we are undertaking 
under this program. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the present functions that you undertake 
under this program ? 

Mr. Moore. The present function under this program, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to collect and disseminate airport facility records on 1,422 
paved airports and 4,981 unpaved airfields as of ember 31, 1950; 
to furnish advice and assistance on site selection, preparation of plans 
and specifications, lay-out plans, development and operation of air- 

rts; third, all the compliance functions required under the Surplus 

roperty Act, DLA, DCLA, and the Federal ‘Air airport program. 
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There are 565 surplus airports and 764 completed FAAP projects. 
The fourth activity is the airport operations and maintenance ac- 
tivities. 

PERSON NEL 


Mr. Rooney. I notice, according to page 227 of the justifications, 
that you propose to carry on the Washington office staff at the same 
level of personnel as in fiseal year 1951 and that you plan to reduce 
the district office personnel by six positions. 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not reduce the Washington office accord- 
ingly ? 

Mr. Moore. We have made a substantial reduction in our Washing- 
ton office in the fiscal year 1950. We do not feel that we can reduce 
the Washington staff and still carry on our work satisfactorily. 


BACKLOG 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have any backlog of work? 

Mr. Moorr. We are having considerably more work since the pres- 
ent emergency has come up. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you carry a backlog? 

Mr. Moore. No; we do not have a backlog. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, your operations are more or less 
current, day-to-day, week-to-week ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If you can reduce six in the field, why can you not 
reduce six in the Washington office ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, in the regions, Mr. Chairman, we have been able 
to reduce our workload by reducing the number of visits that we 
require to be made on picking up the facility records at the airports. 
We used to require two visits a year. We reduced that now to two 
visits on the larger class of airports and one visit per year on the 
smaller airports. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you make visits to airports like the one at Ope- 
lousas, La ? 

Mr. Moore. Once a year. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that not a waste of time? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you not consider that money down the drain- 
pipe and forget about it? 

r. Moore. The Opelousas Airport, Mr. Chairman, was built dur- 
ing the last emergency at the request of the military. It is one of 
those surplus airports where the Government has a large investment 
in it and which we have attempted to salvage to be used in case the 
Army should want to go back and take it over. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Before leaving the item “Airport development” we 
shall insert at this point in the record pages 226 and 228 of the justi- 
fications. 
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(The documents are as follows :) 


Justification by operating functions 





Estimate 1951 ‘ 
(adjusted) Estimate 1952 Difference 





j Em- 
Aver- Aver- |Aver- ploy- 
age Posi-| 28¢ | age ment! 
se tions | 6™- 
ploy- ploy- 
ment ment 





Personal services: 


Permanent positions - - - $690, 787 —$16, 414 
Part-time and tempo- 


rary positions 1, 060 1, 060 
Total personal serv- 











691, 847 675, 433 
106, 076 86, 567 











161 | 157 








2 797, 923 762, 000 























! Employment, Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 
2 Does not include $18,000 nonrecurring items. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The objectives of the airport-development program are to develop public 
interest in the maintenance and use of airports; to collect descriptive data on 
airport facilities for use as air-navigation information ; to plan toward a national 
system of airports; and to effect compliance with the terms and conditions under 
which Federal funds or materials are made available for airport uses. These 
objectives are accomplished through surveys of airport sites, analyses of airport 
operations, and the furnishing of advice to airport-management groups as to 
design, construction, and management. 

Information on surplus airports, which were transferred to local public agen- 
cies at the conclusion of World War II, is maintained on a current basis with 
a view to the possible reuse of these facilities for military purposes. Through 
such activity it is possible to determine the need for airports and the facilities 
which should be provided, keeping in mind at all times the potential civil and 
military value of well-planned airports. 


Summary of requirements by object 





Adjusted 1951 Increase (+) 
Object 1950 actual estimate de 





Personal services —$16, 414 





OTHER ORJECTS 
—16, 182 
Transportation of things 
Communications services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services ................-- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment _. 
Taxes and assessments 


SSSGSREBR 





Total other objects 





Total requirements +35, 923 

















1 Does not include $18,000 nonrecurring items. 





le- 
»(—) 


516, 414 
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AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESS 
F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 


Mr. Roonry. The next item we shall consider is “Aviation develop- 
ment.” We shall insert at this point in the record, page 229, the upper 
half of page 230, and page 232 of the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


Justification by operating functions 





Estimate 1951 Estimate 1952 Difference 





Aver- |Aver-| | 
age ;_| age “%, 

em- Cost | feces em- 
ploy- | ploy- * | ploy- 
ment ment 


|Aver- 
age 





Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. -- 7 45 | $223, 918 | 











Total personal serv- 


223, 918 
94, 082 








| 


321,012 | 46 | 7 $318, 000 | -3 | ~3 


























i Employment, Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The Office of Aviation Development provides a focal point within CAA for 
coordination of activities and programs designed to encourage, develop, and 
promote civil aviation. This office serves as a primary point of liaison with 
industry, industrial organizations, and State and local government agencies for 
the purpose of encouraging improvement of aircraft and to increase its use. 

The program includes rendering technical assistance in aviation education to 
schools and colleges, and furnishing consultation and lecture services for plan- 
ning conferences, training conferences, and meetings of various associations. 
These services are coordinated with the issuance of aviation publications and 
the lending of aviation films for the purpose of furthering safe, efficient, and 
increased civilian use of aircraft. 

In addition to the above, positive work programs have been undertaken to 
assist the mobilization effort. A few examples of these programs are: 

Drawing up of plans for the utilization of civil airmen, aircraft, and 
aviation facilities ; 

Devising plans to aid in search and rescue, relief, transportation, training. 
traffie control, evacuation of stricken areas, ete. ; 

Furnishing supervision and liaison with the military in an airman train- 
ing program; 

Intensifying pilot educational meetings to acquaint them with security 
controls on flying, defense plans, radio and communication procedures, regu- 
lations, danger and prohibitive areas, filing of flight plans, etc. ; 

Encouraging private flying to build up a reservoir of trained personne! 
essential to military needs; 

Supervising and administering aviation training programs authorized 
under mobilization legislation ; 

Revising the flight information materials prepared by the CAA for the 


guidance of pilots in order to meet the current needs of civil and militarv 
users, 


82632—51——_12 
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Summary of requirements by object 





| Increase (+ 
Object | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate | or decrease 
(—) 





Personal services 


| 
i 
} : 
’ 
} 
| 


—%, 831 





OTHER OBJECTS 

—6l1l 
Traneportation of things......... Se aibiois s 
Printing and reproduction. - 
Other contractual services-.-- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total other objects 











Total requirements 309, 607 321, 012 








Mr. Rooney. Under this request there is an alleged decrease of $3,- 
012 under the current year’s appropriation of $321,012, and a de- 
crease of three in average employment. 

What is this requested increase of $4,181 for printing and repro- 
duction ? 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, this is an increase from $62,086 in 1951 to 
a total of $66,267 in fiscal 1952. Included in the program are the fol- 
lowing amounts: $500 for an ambulance plane directory ; $50 for avia- 
tion bibliographies and course outlines. 

Mr. Fioop. The only problem I see that might ask for anybody’s 
attention at this point is the printing and reproduction increase in 
1952 in your request, where you have a plus $4,181. Why is that true? 

Mr. Ler. This represents a total list of approximately 30 items. I 
would be glad to submit the list of items eo the committee’s atten- 
tion. 


Mr. Fioop. I think you should, since nobody seems to know any- 
thing about them. 





(The list is as follows :) 


Aviation development 











Ambulance plane directory -..-.............. 

Aviation bibliographies and course outlin 

Catalogue of films distributed by CAA 

Sources of free and low-cost material 

State plans, programs and public in aviation - 

VHF omniranges 

Alaska Information Manual 

Seaplane Facility Directory 

International notams 

United States airports and radio aids 

United States notams 

Airmans guide 

Flight information manual 

Air marking bulletin 

Pilots air marking brochure 

The air fair 

Film bibliography of aviation and related fields..................2..2..-..--2---- 

A selected and annotated bibliography on aviation for guidance counsellors 

A selected and annotated bibliography on the social political and economic aspects 
of aviation 

A selected and annotated bibliography of recent air age textbooks. - 

Professional aspects of aviation... ..............2. 2222. kee 

Aids to fixed-base operators._. ‘ 

Bibliography material—for use by pilots 700 

Administrative printing requirements 1,626 





Total, aviation development 66, 267 











Mr. Ler. The largest item is the Airmen’s Guide for a total of 
$45,000. That, however, represents no increase from 1951. 
Mr. Fioop. Are these the documents that the fliers keep in the 


cockpits usually in these planes! The Airmen’s Guide has flight 


information and various information of that sort ? 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. The largest items are for the Flight Information 
Manual and the Airmen’s Guide. 

Mr. FLoop. Why would it cost $4,181 more? 

Mr. Ler. Certain additional publications are planned for 1952, sir, 
which are listed on this exhibit, including State Plans, Programs and 
Publications in Aviation, Aids to Fixed-Base Operators—— 

Mr. Fioop. I think what you should insert in the record is first 
the entire list, and then identify the new publications which bring 
about this increased cost, with a short description of each one of the 
new ones and why you want new ones and what the nature of the 
new ones is. 

Mr. Ler. Yes,sir. This exhibit points out the increases, which I will 
now go down one by one. It also points out the new publications. 

The first one is an Ambulance Plane Directory, which is being 
prepared by the CAA at the suggestion of the Aviation Development 
Advisory Committee. It lists the ambulance planes in this country 
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and will be made available to the hospitals and other institutions 
which might use this information, which we feel will be of importance 
in — this phase of aviation. ; Ss 

‘here is a slight increase of $50 in the next two items, Aviation 
Bibliographies and Course Outlines. This is a continuing publication 
which we have issued in connection with the educational program 
of the CAA. 

Second is a Catalog of Films Distributed by the CAA, an increase of 
$50. That, again, is a continuing publication being slightly enlarged. 

The third one is Sources of Free and Low-Cost Material. This is 
wo in connection with the aviation education program, an increase 
of $50. 

The next one is a new publication, State Plans, Programs, and Pub- 
lications in Aviation. This is to be of assistance to the aviation direc- 
tors and other State officials who are attempting to advance the avia- 
tion programs of their several States. 

Continuing on down, VHF, Omni-Rranges. This is a list of new 
navigational aids we have been putting out in the past, increased $81 
in 1952, in connection with the expansion of that publication. 

The Alaska Information Manual, an increase of $50. That is being 
slightly expanded. There are new facilities coming into operation in 
Alaska, at a slightly increased cost of publication. 

Many of these increases, incidentally represent the increased cost 
of the publications due to the general increase in the cost of materials 
and printing. 


REVENUES FROM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Roonry. While I was answering the telephone I lost track of 
this for the moment. Is there in the record a statement with regard 
to the subscription revenues? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. I just asked you if there was such a statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What were the subscription revenues ? 

Mr. Ler. The subscription revenues we estimate at approximately 
$45,000 for the year 1952, which will equal the estimate for 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was actually collected in 1950? 

Mr. Ler. We will have to furnish that figure from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Mr. Chairman. We Zz not have it available 
presently. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Subscription revenues, fiscal year 1950 





! 
Annual |Number sub-| 
Publication title | Subscription | scriptions 
| price | sold 


Total 
revenue 





Airmen’s Guide, including 2 copies of Flight Information 
Manual 
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Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to aviation 
development ? 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Marsuauyu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswauu. On page 228 of the justifications I notice there is 
an item 15, “Taxes and assessments of 1952,” which seems to be quite 
a little up over 1951. It is $1,148. What would that item include, 
the $891 ¢ 

Mr. Scuuter. The $891, Mr. Marshall, for taxes and assessments, 
is the employer’s share of the social-security tax. 

Mr. Marsnauy. All right. You do not need to go any further. It 
has nothing to do with real estate? 

Mr. Scuuter. No, sir. 


GENERAL CoUNSEL 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT E. ELWELL, GENERAL COUNSEL 
ROBERT P. BOYLE, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is to be found beginning at page 233 
of the justifications, and is for the Office of the General Counsel, 
wherein there is requested the amount of $514,000, an increase of 
$5,194 over the current fiscal year. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 233, 234, and 235 


of the justifications. 
(The documents are as follows :) 


Justification by operating functions 





Estimate 1951 
adjusted 


Estimate 1952 


Difference 





Aver- 
age 
em- 

ploy- 


A ver-| 
Posi- | 28° | 


em- | 
tions | ploy- | 


|Aver-| 
age | 








ment | ment | 





Personal services: 


Permanent positions...| 87 $456, 657 





456, 667 
52, 139 


2 508,806 | 8 














‘ Employment Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 
? Excludes $3,700 nonrecurring items. 





GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


_ The Office of the General Counsel is responsible for the performance of all 
legal work in the Civil Aeronautics Administration and provides legal advice 
to the Administrator and his staff. This office also represents the Administrator 
in litigation before the Civil Aeronautics Board, other Federal agencies, and 
States and local courts. In any Federal court, this responsibility is discharged 
through cooperation with the Department of Justice. 
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In addition to the General Counsel's office in Washington, there is a legal 
division in each of the nine regional offices which performs, at the regional 
level, the same functions performed in Washington by the Office of the General 
Counsel, 









DETAIL OF REQUIREMENTS 


In fiscal year 1952 there is an increase of $9,333 for personal services. 
Tihs increase will provide $2,000 for regular pay in excess of the 52-week base; 
a $169 increase in territorial allowances; an inereased lapse of $2,576; and an 
; increased cost of $9,740 for within-grade salary advancements. 
a 4 The other objects cost for 1952 has been decreased by $4,189 in accordance 
= with the Administration’s plan to effect economies. This results in a decrease 
; for each other object class of expenditure except for taxes and assessments. 
Filling vacancies under the Social Security Act of 1950 will require additional 
funds of $388 for taxes and assessments. 









Summary of requirements by object 















' ' i 
| } Increase (+) 
Object 1950 actual [etimate | 1952 estimate | * or de- 
| estimate erease:(~) 
| 
saliapibcianiinekacubadwcesinin , 714 | $456, 667 $466, 000 +$9, 333 
















ae ee Pe 24, 694 25, 232 23, 772 

03 Transportation of things... .___._. Wi 2, 698 2, 000 1, 500 —500 
06 Printing and reproduction... __- TERS SE 6, 079 5, 810 5, 800 —10 
07 Other contractual services.........____.__. 6, 046 11, 222 11, 083 —139 
08 Supplies and materials__..........._.____. 375 7 |g ae 
et. SIRS ati RT OS ie eins a ae 8, 883 7, 660 5, 242 —2, 418 
RD. Serene MIO ok kc 528 +388 





Total, other objects 





Total requirements 

















§ Does not include $3,700 nonrecurring items. 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the requested increase 
under “Permanent positions” in the amount of $9,333? 
Mr. Exiweii. Mr. Chairman, that represents mandatory increases, 
in-grade promotions. 
Mr. Rooney. Is all of it for that purpose ¢ 
Mr. Etwetu. Practically all of it. 
Mr. Rooney. What else is there ? 
Mr. Etwewt. That is all for in-grade promotions. 












WORKLOAD DATA 


: Mr. Roonry. How do you expect us to know what you are doing 

when you present only three pages of justifications, pages 233, O34, 

; and 235, with no caseload, no statement of the amount of matters you 

handle, or other workload material? Do you have such information ? 
Mr. Evwett. Yes, sir. The annual report is submitted to Congress. 

We can give you any breakdown you wish. I can for the record state 

four types of workload, which consist of enforcement and litigation, 

which runs 41 percent; regulations—— 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any figures showing comparisons between 

j fiscal years 1950, 1951, and the expected workload in 1952? 

Mr. Exwett. Yes. sir. On enforcement and litigation—— 

Mr. Rooney. Let me look at that, to save time. 
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We shall include at this point in the record the table just handed 
to me. 


(The document is as follows:) 





| 


Fiscal 1950 ae beet 


Fiscal 1949 | 





ceived 2, 768 
Other major subdivisions: Legal actions reported: 
Washington: 

IIc oc uh sy Stakes Ulta cdncdecdy suk eundevdbe 21,453 942 435 
All other ! 6, 183 8, 020 3, 422 

Field: 
II oS ainghcnsat dues ct i< cus onaiaeaerenawies 3,112 | 3,097 1,096 
All Other ! 22,517 | 25, 656 13, 923 


} 

| 
Enforcement and litigation: Number of enforcement cases re- | 

| 2, 435 1, 495 

] 

} 











Total 33, 265 | 87, 715 13, 876 





1 Included in this item are all legal opinions, formal and informal, review of legal opinions, attendance at 
conferences and public hearings (not enforcement) and in general all actions of legal import and significance. 

2 This includes legal clearance of grant offers, grant agreements and amendments thereto which were dele 
gated to field offices in 1950 and account for a portion of the increase in ‘‘Other’’ workload in the field offices 
for fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 


ENFORCEMENT CASES 


Mr. Rooney. What do you mean when you speak of enforcement 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Extweux. Those are enforcement cases connected with viola- 
tion of safety regulations. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you bring these cases ? 

Mr. Exwetu. They were brought two places. In cases involving 
complaints which seek suspension or revocation, they are brought be- 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board. If cases involve the question of 
civil penalties they are either settled by compromise or taken before 
the United States district courts. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was collected in penalties during fiscal 
year 1950? 

Mr. Boye. $42,577.50. 

Mr. Rooney. I notice that in this so-called workload chart vou 
speak of the number of cases received. For these years what has been 
the number of cases that went to a conclusion or to judgment? 

Mr. Boye. For the fiscal year 1950, 2,492 cases were completed. 
For the fiscal year 1949, 3,476 cases were completed. For the fiscal 
year 1948, 2,997 cases were completed. 

Mr. Rooney. In these enforcement cases do you cause to be entered 
judgments revoking licenses? 

Mr. Extwetti. The Civil Aeronautics Board is responsible for en- 
tering orders revoking or suspending certificates. 

Mr. Rooney. You initiate the proceedings ? 

Mr, Ex.weiu. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. In how many instances where you intiated the pro- 
ceedings were licenses suspended or revoked ? 

Mr, Exiwe.u. We have a chart which indicates that information. 

Mr. Borie. Two hundred and forty-four cases of revocation after 
a waiver of hearing and 71 cases of revocation after a full hearing 
was given. Those two numbers would have to be totaled. 

















ri Ae at a cr rind 


aon 
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Mr. Rooney. Then where do you get these figures of 2,400 cases 
in 1950? 

Mr. Bortz. May I explain that in that year in addition to the 315 
orders of revocation there were 301 orders issued by the Board sus- 

ending certificates after waiver of hearing and there were 112 orders 
issued by the Board suspending certificates after a hearing. During 
that same year there were 493 civil penalty cases handled. I do not 
seem to have the figures here on the number of reprimands issued. 
During the same year a total of 129 cases were dismissed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board or withdrawn by the CAA after initial proceed- 


—_ 
Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on the Office of General Coun- 


sel? If not, we thank you gentlemen. 
Mr. Exrwewui. Thank you. 


Aviation INFrorMATION 
WITNESS 
F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 
Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is “Aviation information” 
beginning on page 236 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 
in the record, together with pages 237 amd 238. 


(The documents are as follows:) 


Justification by operating functions 














Estimate 1951 Estimate 1952 Difference 
] | i | 
Aver-| Aver- Aver- - 
;.| age | _| age age 
a em- Cost Pe em- | Cost An 4 em- | Cost |ment? 
ploy- | | Ploy- ploy- 
ment ‘eae ment 























Personal services: Perma- } | | 
nent positions.........-.. 53} 51 | $240,449) 53 | 50 | $240,233 |....- Lrerk —$216 50 


| 








Total personal serv- } 
EPS RE 53 51 | 240, 449 53; 50 240, 233 | —l —216 

















Pt ccottitnnedachel ae bea a tee Bb, 26 0s EA Be Boece ccnl > SPhis..:] levlanecda 
Other objects........-_.._.- ct ge BH bee 60, 767 }._.... 2k. 454160} 
ee 53 | 5i| 302,376| 53| 50 | 301,000 |.-.__- ae | a | ea 


| | | 


1 Employment Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 





GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The Office of Aviation Information carries out for the Administrator a pro- 
gram of collecting and disseminating factual data pertinent to the activities, 
technical developments, and programs of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
The information is released to the general public, the aviation industry, civil 
and military officials, through press releases, magazine articles, speeches, tech- 
nical manuals, posters, exhibits, and films. A central library, a legislative refer- 
ence service, a foreign language translation service, a photographic laboratory, 
and a visual aids service are maintained to meet the needs of all organizational 
segments of the Civil Aeronautics Administration for technical assistance in 
these areas. 

During fiscal year 1952, extensive information work will be required in con- 
nection with the common civil-military air navigation and traffic-control pro- 
grams, the application of jet power to commercial aircraft under the prototype 
bill, and the relationship of civil aviation to the national defense. 
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As the agency performs its functions under circumstances developing from 
national emergency, the role of this office in filtering out information suitable 
for release to the public becomes more important as the national security is 
involved. 


DETAIL OF REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements for personal services for fiscal year 1952 are $216 less than 
the amount authorized for fiscal year 1951. It is planned to provide for the 
payment of mandatory increases for within-grade promotions and for the extra 
day’s pay during 1952 through a reduction of 1 man-year in employment. This 
action, together with a proposed reduction in printing, will permit continuing the 
program authorized for 1951 at a cost of $1,376 less than the amount programed 
for the current year. 


Summary of requirements by object 





| | 


Increase (+) 
Object 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate or de- 


crease (—) 





Personal services $228, 410 $240, 449 











OTHER ORJECTS 


Transportation of things 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction - - 
Other contractual services_.- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total other objects 











Total requirements 302, 376 —1,376 




















Mr. Rooney. The requested appropriation is in the amount of 
$301,000, a decrease of $1,376 from the amount appropriated for 
this item in the current fiscal year. 

What, generally, are the purposes of this appropriation? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ler. This is in general for the purpose of collecting and dis- 
seminating factual data pertaining to the activities of the CAA, 
technical developments in aviation, and the programs of the CAA. In 
general we conduct information work in connection with the common 
system of aids to air navigation, communications, and traffic control 
as represented in the Federal airways program and other programs, 
and in connection with the relation of civil aviation to the national 
defense. 

Mr. Rooney. You handle the CAA publications program, do you, 
under this appropriation ? 

Mr. Ler. The Director of the Office of Aviation Information is in 
charge under the Administrator, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point please insert in the record a chart com- 
parable to the one shown at pages 1579, 1580, and 1581 of last year’s 
hearings. 

Very well, if you have it already, we shall insert this chart in the 
record. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Estimate of requirements for publications, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 








Fi gs p 
Estimated requirements 


Function and item 





1951 | 1952 








Aviation information: 
j 


soa Tea P EIR elaaiete By 


Civil Aeronautics Journal _-_--.._---. J ’ 10, 000 | 12, 000 
Your Skyroads coulis i Sees hie Serpe = 45 <8 Gece adh — Uilel ede aaee 2, 000 
Flying the Instruments Landing System Shea ~ hen SETS war eéaae 
a Path of Flight (revised) : ‘ ie - ie 2, 400 
ae Safety Posters es ie : il >: p pee ewaee 
4 Annual Report of CAA ‘ ; ac Se 1, 000 
{ Fiying the Federal Airways. -_- <5 : 4) oe 
- Making the Air Safe ve ‘ 3 cei cid 1,000 
Flying Clubs Se aa AEN AE IE St NRG FN 1 5 | 875 % ; 
a La SE LE a a le ED I CRIS, EEE ARS Sen 800 
How to Use Your Aircraft Radio.._............-.-.---..-- . ORIN S CE I? 800 
Pamphlets from the Administrator - : sn re al a 1,350 ‘ae 
Technical Reports, Instructional Booklets,fete_-_. PRESET LAT is NS, 7, 428 
URE BRON Fis ok. «3 EES os ee ceccnnmenasaven 
3 a SIS ST ae Pe SO Ye. Oe 


Mr. Rooney. Were we not concerned with this very chart just 5 or 
10 minutes ago? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, this represents a consolidated chart of the 
CAA publications. 

Mr. Roonry. Have we not already in the record the chart entitled 
“Aviation Development” ¢ 

Mr. Lex. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We have covered cer- 
tain of the other phases. For instance, Aviation Safety. This is a 
i consolidation of all CAA publications. The part relating to avia- 
tion information is on the bottom of page 1 and extends over to page 
9 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand correctly, with the exception of avia- 
tion development no part of the rest of this chart has been covered 
up to now nor have any appropriations connected therewith been dis- 
cussed ¢ 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, the parts relating to aviation safety, air- 
port development, operation of Federal airways and aviation de- 
velopment have been included in the estimates previously discussed 
here. 
. Mr. Rooney. What do we get for this $301,000? What is done by 
F this staff? 
Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, it is the program of collecting and dis- 


ere” Me hl = “ae 
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seminating information with respect to civil aviation activities, par- 
ticularly with respect to CAA activities. Much of the work of this 


office is connected with the common system of aids to air naviga- 
tion, communications and traffic control, and the dissemination of in- 
formation with respect to the use of those aids, their progress, and 
educational information as to how to use them. 
3 This office is also nay, a for publishing and distributing tech- 
nical reports from our Indianapolis center and for the other informa- 
tional activities of the CAA. 
Mr. Rooney. Then the matter at the bottom of the first page and 
the top of the second page of the chart already in the record is the 


only matter that concerns this appropriation of $301,000; is that 
correct 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at the previous point, rather than 
the entire two pages of. this chart, the matter at the bottom of page 
1 and top of page 2 which is entitled “Aviation Information.” 


PAMPHLETS, SALE AND FREE 


Let us take a pamphlet such as How to Use Your Aircraft Radio. 
Are those sold by the Government Printing Office ? 

Mr. Ler. This is a new publication, Mr. Chairman, and will be 
sold by the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the Indianapolis pamphlets? 

Mr. Lee. Those are distributed free of charge to various technical 
agencies, colleges, and scientific institutions. They represent the 
results of experimental and evaluation work which is done at Indiana- 
polis. There is no charge made for them, and the distribution is 
somewhat limited, to those institutions which I mentioned. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the publication of Your Sky Roads? 
Is that being sold by the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. Lee, That is a new publication, Mr. Chairman, and that will 
be sold through the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Roonry. Which publications in the list already inserted in the 
record are not new? 

Mr. Ler. The Civil Aeronautics Journal is not new. That is the 
only one. That is a continuing publication and has been published 


over a pers of years. 


Mr. Rooney. What did this staff of 50 people handle in the last fiscal 
vear insofar as aviation information is concerned, besides the Civil 
Aeronauties Journal / 


WORKLOAD OF STAFF 


Mr. Ler. They handled the various information services of the 
CAA, including the releases to the public, which are coming out con- 
tmuously through the press and otherwise, as to development of new 
navigation aids, new safety devices, and new airport developments. 
They handle the coordination and editing of the various publications 
which are put out by the various offices of the CAA including Avia- 
tion Safety and the Office of Federal Airways. This Office also is in 
charge of the library of the CAA which is a central point for publi- 
cations and books relating to aviation within the CAA. They have 
a Legislative Reference Section and a foreign language translation 
service to supply information to the public with regard to our United 
States aviation activities both in this country and abroad. 


ACTION OF BUREAU OF BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. Has this matter of aviation information been taken 
up with the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. For what amount did you ask them? When I say 
“been taken up” I mean has it been discussed? I know it is included 
in their request to this committee. 
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Mr. Scuuter. The request of the Bureau of the Budget was $305,000 
for 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. They did not give it much study, did they ? 

Mr. Scuuter. They allowed $301,000. 

Mr. Roonry. They must not have given it much study, particularly 
in view of the fact that you are proposing to start all these new publi- 
cations you have never had before. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we went into it at some length before the 
Bureau of the Budget. We are actually discontinuing six different 
publications at the same time. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to aviation infor- 
mation? If not, we shall take up the next item. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 
WITNESS 


DONALD W. NYROP, ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL AERONAUTICS AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is to be found at Page 239 of the justi- 
fications and is entitled “Operation of Aircraft.” There is a requested 
increase in the amount of $230,800 as compared with the amount 
allowed for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

Without objection we shall insert the chart at the upper half of 
page 239, the chart at the lower two-thirds of page 240, and page 244 
of the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Justification hy operating funclions 





Eeiiasted) Estimate 1952 Difference 





| 
Aver-! Aver- 
age age 
em- em- 
ploy- ploy- 
ment ment 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions. - $882. 557 $916, 875 +$34, 318 
Part-time and tempo- 

rary positions 20, 792 15, 775 —5, 017 





Total personal serv- 


ces 903, 349 932, 650 +29, 301 
Other objects 1, 675, 851 1, 877, 350 . +201, 499 


*2,579,200 2, 810, 000 +230, 800 






































1 Employment, Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments, 
? Does not include $401,384 nonrecurring items. 
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DETAILS OF REQUIREMENTS 


A distribution of the estimate into its functional categories, comparing the 
1951 and 1952 programs, indicates the following: 





Increase or 
decrease 





Flight program: : 

Flight checking air navigation facilities in service $734, 090 $812, 012 +-$77, 922 

Flight checking new facilities prior to commissioning 
(funds transferred from establishment of air navigation 
facilities, CAA) 171, 000 375, 000 +204, 000 

Maintenance of flying proficiency by aviation safety 
agents 875, 329 773, 6 —101, 725 

Survey of airport sites 35, 154 35, 1 

Administrative transportation and hauling of freight 203, 840 





Total flight hour cost 2, 019, 413 2, 207, 610 +188, 197 
uther programs: 
Warehouse activity (aeronautical center) 138, 249 140, 560 +2, 311 
Standardization of aircraft program (aeronautical center) - 209, 500 I Rr 
Program control and regional overhead 212, 038 252, 330 +40, 292 





Total operation of aircraft. 1 2, 579, 200 2,810,000 | - +230, 800 














Summary of requirements by object 





ep Increase (+) 
1951 estimate : 
1950 actual (adjusted) 1952 estimate- 





ORJECT 


Personal services $781, 218 ‘ $932, 650 








OTHER ORJECTS 


‘ 3 20, 247 
Transportation of things V 63, 57, 530 
Communications services , 83E 3, ¢ tC eS ee 
Rents and utility services : ‘ . 578 58, 578 | 

Printing and reproduction Engkaticseauben : | 380 | 

Other contractual services 3 | 33, 065 ey 749, 265 | 

Supplies and materials ; 7 9: 807, 59% 920, 290 
SS aE aE : 30, 700 65, 605 | 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities ORE a 
Taxes and assessments 1,055 | 

















Total other objects 1, 585,849 | 1,675,851 | 1,877,350 | +201, 499 





Total requirements 2, 367,067 | 1 2,579,200| 2,810,000, +230, 800 
i 





1 Does not include $401,384 nonrecurring items. 
SUMMARY OF REPORT 


Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should like to 
make a short statement at this time in regard to this item. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be pleased to have you do so. 

Mr. Nyror. Last year we appeared before this committee and 
requested funds for the 1,000-hour check for 57 airplanes. In carry- 
ing out that program we have found it necessary to cut that back to 
33 airplanes; and instead of giving the normal 1,000-hour check we 
are giving those airplanes a major overhaul. When we got into the 
airplanes we found that the condition of the airframes, their engines 
and accessories, instruments, and other components, was such that 
we felt it would be more desirable to reprogram and really fix these 
airplanes up in first-class condition. Therefore, we reprogramed 
certain funds to carry this out. 

Last year when we presented to this committee a request for the 
funds for the 1,000-hour check for the 57 airplanes we requested 
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$360,000, The project has been reprogramed and it will cost us in 
1951, $581,000. 

In addition, there is an item here of $209,000 to continue the pro- 
gram on into 1952. 

Mr. Chairman, we have done everything possible here to carry 
out as good a program as we know how. Some of the items we are 
taking < care of here which increase this cost over the estimate that 
we presented to you last year are actually genuine safety items that 
we require of the scheduled airlines. We believe it is desirable and 
necesary to have this fleet comparable with the requirements that we 
establish for the airlines. 

There is one other little item I should like to call to your attention : 
Some number of years ago, in 1946 and 1947, the CAA was authorized 
to secure surplus airplanes from the military, and an operating ceil- 
ing of 85 airplanes was placed on the CAA. We at that time placed 
in operation three 4-engine airplanes. We obtained three more from 
military surplus, to be used for spare parts, in the event that we 
cracked one up, so that we would stil] have an airplane available. 
We did not feel that we should ask for new airplanes. 

In our review in Oklahoma City, since we have not cracked up any 
of these three airplanes, we felt the situation was such that it was 
desirable to declare two of them surplus. We opened the bids today 
and the two bids for those airplanes, neither of which will fly off the 
field, are $506,052.50, which will go into miscellaneous receipts. Those 
airplanes in 1946 were probably worth a total of $45,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not going to sell them to Stalin ? 

’ Mr. Nyror. No, sir. We put an export license limitation on those 
airplanes and they cannot be exported from the United States. East- 
ern Airlines bid $355,001.50 for one. and for the other which does 
not have engines Transocean bid $151,051. 


TRAINING 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to training insofar 
as four-motor jobs are concerned, the so-called large planes! As I 
recall it, Mr. Rentzel spoke to me on this subject some while back. 

Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, we have two programs. Two of the 
three operating four-engine aircraft we have at Oklahoma City are 
used for training aviation safety agents there. In addition, this com- 
mittee last year authorized the C “AA to spend a modest amount of 
money for training on a contract basis with airlines. We have entered 
into the contract with regard to the four-engine training with the 
airlines and also some twin-engine training for 202 Martin airplanes 
and 240 Convair airplanes. 


COST OF OPERATION 


Mr. Roonry. Last year at page 1609 there was inserted in the record 
a chart showing the increase in cost in dollars and percentage, for 
operation of aircraft for fiscal years 1950 and 1951. Do you have a 
chart which brings that up to date ? 

We shall insert at this point in the recor d, that which is marked 
“page 5” in the papers you just now handed me. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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Wepnespay, Aprin 4, 1951. 
Executive Drrecrion 


WITNESS 


F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Executive direction,” and 
at page 245 of the justifications there is indicated a requested increase 
of $3,149. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart at 
the upper half of page 245 as well as the entire page 247. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Justification by operating functions 


Estimate 1951 | Estimate 1952 Difference 


| 


| | | | 
Aver-| Aver-| Aver-| Leg 
| = | age | age let | age | Pe 
-Osi- | Osi- | . nent! 
eral em- | Cost em- Aww m on 
} ~ | ploy- ploy- | * | ploy- 
ment | ; ment ment | 


Posi- 
tions 
| 





Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions ___| 
Part-time and tempo- | | | | | | 

rary positions | | 3, | | 8, Lz ase | am 
Total personal serv- 
ices t s s SC 571,714 | & & 580, 7 ER, Ss +9, 030 
Other objects . he , 137 56 —5, 881 
I cS 83 & 652, 851 | Bt ae 656, 000 |_.....}......| +3, 149 





' i 


1 Employment Nov, 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 


Summary of requirements by object 


| Increase (+) 
. : a ~ : e . 
Object | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate | or de- 
crease (—) 


Personal services. : et wae $555, 634 $571, 714 +$9, 030 


OTHER OBJECTS | 
02 Travel-. 65, 412 54, 131 | 
03 Transportation of things. -- | 4, 850 746 
04 Communications services _ _-_- 109 
06 Printing and reproduction -- - - 12 
Other contractual services 70, 133 21, 000 
Supplies and materials ; | , 029 | 2, 340 | 
Equipment. _- | 3, 675 | 2, 850 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 392 meee 
Taxes and assessments. ._.-- : | 70 | 
Total other objects = 55, 912 81, 137 
Total requirements____- roe 546 652, 851 | 656, 000 | 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. Page 247 indicates a requested increase in the amount 
of $9,030 under “Personal services, permanent positions.” What is 
the reason for this requested increase ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, that increase is entirely a statutory in- 
crease, 


82632—51——_-13 
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Mr. Roonry. We shall also insert in the record at this point the 
“Detail of requirements,” at page 246 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


DETAIL OF REQUIREMENTS 


The increase of $9,030 for personal services will provide for the payment of 
mandatory within-grade salary increases payable during fiscal year 1952. It is 
planned that the staffing during fiscal year 1952 will continue in the same posi- 
tion structures, but will utilize one less man-year than in fiseal year 1951. 

The estimate for other objects is $5,881 below fiscal year 1951. A decrease has 
been applied to most of the objects. Included in the funds requested for other 
objects are two significant items: (1) An amount of $19,608 is being requested 
to provide funds for the Department of Commerce’s share of the over-all expenses 
of maintaining the Air Coordinating Committee; and (2) funds in the amount 
of $54,282, including an increase of $151, are requested for travel to be performed 
in connection with administrative and executive direction activities. These 
funds will provide approximately 2,250 days of travel for 45 travelers at an 
average cost of $24 per day. 

Mandatory increases of $9,030 in personal services, less a planned decrease of 
$5,881 for other objects in line with the Administration’s economy policy, results 
in a net increase of $5,149 in the request for the Office of the Administrator. 


Srarr AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Staff and Administrative 
Services,” at page 248 of the justifications, the upper half of which 
we shall insert in the record at this point, together with page 252. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Justification by operating functions 


























Estimate 1951 Estimate 1952 Difference 
|Aver-| \Aver-| | A ver-| _ 
Posi-| 88° | ,, | Posi-| 98° | Posi- | 28° | baa 
| $teae = Cost | tions - | Cost tone on Cost e 
| ploy- | ” | ploy- ~ | ploy- | 
| | ment | | ment cent 
| | Pare 
Persona! services: | | | | } 
Permanent positions: | | | | 
Program planning | 
and evaluation 104 101 | $609, 738 104 100 | $611, 319 | i |} —J | +$1,581 |..._.. 
Executive assist- | | | | 
ant ps) 22 | 152,307 | 23 22 150, 777 Lc aeeal —1, 630 j...... 
Budget Office. 90 | &7 452, 036 8 83 | 448155| —2| —4 a v tea 
Organization and | | } | | | | 
methods. _. 18| 18} 102,190| 2] 19| 110,770] +2] +1] +8,580|...... 
Personnel Office 179 | +174 752,934 | 172 164 | 733,868 | -—7 | —10 | —19,066 |____.- 
Office of General 
Services__- ; 1, 058 1,085 3, 79, 644 1,019 om 13, , 709, 428 | | —39 | —51 —81, 236 |...... 
Total permanent d | | 
positions. __._..|1,472 |1,437 |5, 859, 869 1, 428 | 1, 372 (5. 764, 317 —46 | —65 —95, 552 | 1, 427 
Part-time and_ tem- | } } 
porary positions......|...-..| 10 29, 742 ee ee | 48,602 |___. —6 | —11,140 |____.- 
Total vemeuend serv- \. | 
ices _ eet om ae 11, 447 5, 889,611 |1, 426 — 5, 782, 919 | | 46 | —71 |—106, 692 |____- 
Other objects. es |. shen 346, 709 |-.-- ‘ aft ioe 340, 081 |. Vi. RNS eee i ed 
Totel..... ticesewnl 1, 472 (1, 447 6, 236, 320 1, 426 (1, 1,376 6, 123, 000 —46 | } 71 ~113, 320 | 





1 Employment Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments, 
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Summary of requirements by object 


Increase (+ 


Object 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate or de- 
crease (— 
01 Personal services ok $5, 632, 860 $5, 889, 611 $5, 782, 919 —$106, 692 


OTHER OBJECTS 


02 Travel = ; ; 113, 025 130, 793 126, 580 —4, 213 

03 Transportation of things. --. : 10, 430 3, 400 | 3, 240 — 160 

04 Communications services. . - - : 2, 535 | ‘ | 

05 Rents and utility services 46, 018 46, 102 46, 102 

os Printing and reproduction 60, OR5 59,155 | 58, 907 —248 

07 Other contrectual services 125, 540 75, 303 69, 596 —5, 707 

08 Supplies and materials 11, 954 9, 033 &, 936 —97 

09 ~Equipment . 115, 261 21, 857 21, 692 —165 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 125 Mateo iK6 ie Sk td Ae 

15 Taxes and assessments a" ; a 1, 066 5, 028 +3 962 
Total other objects be Pe ; 484, 973 | 346, 709 340, O81 —6, 628 
Total requirements / : aad 6, 117, 8383 6, 236, 320 6, 123, 000 —113, 320 


Mr. Rooney. At page 248 it is indicated that there is a reduction in 
the amount of $113,320 from the current year’s appropriation of 
$6,236,820. Why can you not do with 50 percent of this latter amount ¢ 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, this represents a reduction of 71 in the 
average employment, and a reduction of 46 in the number of positions. 
We have attempted for a period of 2 years now to increase our efficiency 
to the maximum in this field. We have made cuts in personnel to the 
maximum extent possible and any further cut would result in serious 
impairment in the performance of these duties which are essential to 
the performance of the operating services of the CAA. 


INTERFUNCTIONAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is to be found at page 253 of the justifi- 
cations and is entitled “Interfunctional.” There is a requested appro- 
priation in the amount of $1,609,000, an increase of $62,434 over the 
amount allowed for these functions in the present fiscal year. We shall 
insert in the record the chart at page 253 as well as the entire page 256 
of the justifications. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Justification by operating functions 














| j ee 
Estimate 1951 Pctimate 1059 ; 
(adjusted) Estimate 1952 Difference 
| | | 
| Em- 
Aver- } Aver- | Aver- ploy- 
nei. | age rnc. | age | | Des. | ge | ment! 
OS1- ‘ Si- . Si- . 
ao em- Cost ena em- | Cost —_ em- | Cost 
” | ploy- ” | ploy- ~ | ploy- | 
ment ment | | ment | 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions: | | 
Automotive main- | | 
tenance. . 20 20 $54, 627 19 19 $53, 213 —1 —1 |} —$1,414 |_____. 
Reservation main- | | 
tenance... ..... 33 32 109, 261 34 33 114,130 | +1 +1 +4, 869 | 
Total permanent } 
: positions. 53 52 163, 888 53 52 167, 343 |... sc +3, 455 5O 
Part-time and tempo- 
rary positions. ___j_- 5 2, 728 5 12, 728 “ 
Total personal serv- 
ices___- Se 57 176, 616 53 57 180, 071 |__ +3, 455 
Other objects : 1, 369, 950 1, 428, 929 +58, 979 
_ ; a 53 57 (21,546,566 53 | 57 (1, 609, 000 +62, 434 |_..._. 


1 Employment, Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 
2 Does not include $264,588 nonrecurring items. 


Summary of requirements by object 









n : Increase (+) 
} € 2 ‘ » , 
Object 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1959 estimate or de- 
(adjusted) crease (—) 
01 Personal services : . rea | $164, 966 $176, 616 $180, O71 4+-$3, 455 
OTHER OBJECTS | 
03. Transportation of things... _- 28, 216 | 17. 339 | 21, 801 | +4, 462 
04 Communications services -- | 372, 150 355, 281 | 358, 694 | +3, 413 
05 Rents and utility services | 810, 628 318, 567 | 330, 590 | +12, 023 
06 Printing and reproduction 10, 636 7, 567 | 7,435 | —132 
07 Other contractual services } 387, 425 | 207, 503 217, 757 +10, 254 
08 Supplies and materials | 392, 357 462, 305 459, 449 | —2, 856 
09 Equipment--- ‘ | 63, 951 1, 134 32, 334 | +31, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 119 aa LE a a 
15 Taxes and assessments 254 869 +615 
Total other objects. _- 2, 065, 482 1, 369, 950 1, 428, 929 +58, 979 
Total requirements ; : 2, 230, 448 t 1, 46, 566 1, 609, 000 +62, 434 


1 Does not include $264,588 nonrecurring items. 
EQUIPMENT——AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney. What about this requested increase in the amount of 
$31,200 under “Equipment”? 

Mr. Scuuter. Mr. Chairman, the increase in equipment is for the 
purchase of 26 passenger-carrying vehicles, for replacement purposes. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is going to use them ? 

Mr. Scuuter. They will be used by all functions that we have 
previously discussed under “Salaries and expenses.” We replace them 
on the basis of the age of the vehicle and their mileage. 
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Mr. Rooney. Insert in the record at his point a statement with re- 
gard to the 26 vehicles that you contemplate replacin’. indicating 
the age of the automobile and its miles ge. 

(Insert matter referred to.) 


Year, model, and mileage of ‘Salaries and expenses’? automobiles to be traded in 


Year Mileage Year Mileage Year Mileage Year Mileage 

1940 126, 342 1941 117, 607 1942. _. ; 109, 301 1942 78, 000 
1940 109, 857 1941. __ 119, 551 1942 123, 331 1942 96, 712 
1941__. 60,000 | 1941 ‘ 126, 079 || 1942.___- 109, 000 || 1942 | 104, 214 
1941 87, 061 1942 126, 053 1942 147, 000 1942 5 132, 375 
1941 122, 413 1942 was 85, 354 1942... 139, 000 1942 s 128, 680 
1941 118, 255 |, 1942 132, 000 || 1942 | 111,300 

1941 132, 419 1942 | 156, 500 1942 79, 743 


Mr. Rooney. How many cars do you now have / 

Mr. Scuuter. As of March 6, Mr. Chairman, we had in operation 
&25 passenger-carrying vehicles, which is a reduction of 57 below the 
number in operation as of July 1, 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. That figure relates to the entire estimate, does it not / 

Mr. Scuuter. That is the whole estimate; yes, sir, 

Mr. Roonry. What is the figure under “Salaries and expenses” ? 

Mr. Scucter. I do not have a breakdown by salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Cawiry. Mr. Chairman, that is shown on page 6. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure is 660 plus 26¢ 

Mr. Scuvuter. That is correct. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What about this requested increase in the amount of 
$10,254 under “Other contractual services” ¢ 

Mr. Scuuter. That includes $5,869 for remodeling and partitioning 
space in the new Honolulu office building and $3,250 for partitioning— 
if you will gage me, sir, I should like to make a correction. 

It includes $5.869 for moving the Honolulu headquarters ; $3,250 for 
partitioning space in the new Honolulu building; $1,135 for parti- 
tioning space in the Seattle headquarters. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that account for all of it! 

Mr. Scuuter. That accounts for the $10,254. 


CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICE SPACE IN HONOLULU 


Mr. Rooney. In how many locations are you now in Honolulu ? 

Mr. Scuuter. In one location. 

Mr. Roonry. How many were you in? 

Mr. Scuuter. We were in three locations in Honolulu, sir. This 
will provide for consolidating the regional headquarters. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should it cost $700 per month more? 

Mr. Scuvter. There is an increase in the number of square feet, 
573, in the total area, plus an increase in the rental cost of 23 cents 
per foot. 

Mr. Rooney. We would have been better off in the three locations, 
according to that. 


ABVE HRI 
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Mr. Scuuter. Except for an unsatisfactory operation, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand this correctly, this comes to about 
$8,400 a year more than the present set-up ¢ 

Mr. Scuuter. It comes to about $8,600 a year more; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 254 there is a statement that the rent increase 
is $8,400; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir; it goes from $65,606 to $74,006. 

Mr. Roonry. How many employees do we have in Honolulu ? 

Mr. Scuvuter. Approximately 200 at the regional headquarters. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Rooney. What about this requested increase in the amount 
$4,462 under “Transportation of things”? 

Mr. Scuuter. That includes $2,660 for freight costs on the 26 pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles that are included under the 09 account and 
$1,802 as the increased cost of shipping supplies of an administrative 
nature to new airways facilities. 


COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for the requested increase in the 
amount $3,413 under “Communications services” 

Mr. Scnuuter. That is due to an increase in air-mail parcel-post rates 
effective November 1, 1950. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to what we have 
covered up to now? 

Mr. FLoop. No questions. 


PURCHASE AND REPAIR OF SKIS AND SNOWSHOES 


Mr. Marsnauy. Mr. Chairman, perhaps this is not exactly the right 
time to ask this question, but I notice on page 29 of the committee 
print some language. They talk about the hire of passenger-carrying 
motor vehicles and the purchase and repair of skis and snowshoes. 
Why is it necessary for language to provide for the purchase and 
repair of skis and snowshoes to be shown separately ? 

Mr. Scuvuter. It is required by statute, for special pieces of equip- 
ment that employees use in performing their duties. Skis are used 
by maintenance technicians on the Federal airways system in Alaska 
and in certain parts of the United States to get to their facilities. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You have to treat that differently than you would 
such things as the purchase of lead pencils, for instance ? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. We are required by statute to get specific 
authority for the purchase of that kind of equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. That is somewhat similar to the language on page 9 of 
the State Department committee print for the purchase of ice and 
drinking water for use abroad. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I noticed that, too. but I did not ask about it. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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ECONOMY 





PROBLEMS IN CAA 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Chairman, I hope you will forgive me if I ask some 
general questions. 

Mr. Rooney. That is quite all right; you may cover any part of 
what has been discussed up to this time. 

Mr. Sreran. I should like to state that I have been absent a few 
days on account of illness. 

Mr. Rooney. I assure you, Mr. Stefan, that all the members of the 
committee are glad to have you back with us, fit and well. 

Mr. Sreran. I should like to say that before leaving I made a study 
of the justifications for the CAA based on a possible program of 
economy which this committee has been endeavoring to carry out for a 
period of years. After studying the justifications and the appropria- 
tions that were made heretofore for CAA, I feel that I should tell the 
committee that the organization of the CAA could hardly be more 
efficiently designed, had it been intentional, to make it invulnerable 
to efforts at economy of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Similar functions are organized in many small units so that it will 
appear hardly worth while to deal in detail with such small figures. 
In the CAA, therefore, economy must be had in small budget cuts. 

To illustrate that, Mr. Chairman, I have a breakdown, which I shall 
ask permission to put in the record, which I think will be of some use 
to the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. We should be glad to have you do so. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 





Name of unit — Personnel 
DI OR, 5 ind hiantndesaudspousnneses tits , ina $11, 257, 000 1, 756 
Operation of Federal airways !__...........--.-.------ i | 79, 760, 000 12, 202 
A en NS hss. Satenebeslnb<wnewmaaia ’ . 762, 000 155 
2. Aviation development. ----- af : ‘ 318,000 | 46 
eed ee ocak wcabagendeda ; EN 514,000 | 87 
4. Aviation information - - - --- i hh ee , . ; 301, 000 | 53 
5. Operation of aircraft - -- ~~ _- ieeeees ewawes 2, 810, 000 | 235 
NOU ins ein dls nin od cnvrdane snaansendn apse ae ‘ 656, 000 | &3 
7. Administrative services apy | 6, 123, 000 | 1, 426 
Oi Ns oo cciacccaduebsodebunsineladaee | 1, 609, 000 | 53 


' 


1 These are what the agency was created for. 


Mr. Sreran. I feel from my study that there is a definite dupli- 
‘ation of personnel in the items on the table that has just been put 
in the record numbered 2 and 5; 3, 4, 5, and 7; 3, 6, and 7. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the gentleman from Nebraska mind pointing 
those out? 

Mr. Sreran. I shall detail those. No. 1 is “Airport development.” 
Before that, I should refer to “Aviation safety,’ which has a per- 
sonnel of 1,756. Then “Operation of Federal airways” has a per- 
sonnel of 12,202. 

According to the table that I put in the record, the item No. 1 is 
“Airport development,” for which the estimate for 1952 is $762,000 
and the number of personnel, 155. 
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Item No. 2 is “Aviation development” with a personnel of 46. Item 
No. 3, “General counsel”; personnel, 87. Item No. 4, “Aviation infor- 
mation”; number of personnel, 53. Item No. 5, “Operation of air- 
craft”; number of personnel, 235. No. 6, “Executive direction”; num- 
ber of personnel, 83. No. 7, “Administrative services”; number of 
personnel, 1,426. No. 8, “Interfunctional”; number of personnel, 53. 


DUPLICATION OF PERSONNEL 


I claim that there is a definite duplication of personnel in the above 
items 2 and 5; 1, 3, 4, 5, and 7; 3, 6, and 7. It is probable, and a 
detailed study would probably show, that appropriations for the eight 
items taken as a whole should be reduced 50 percent. 

I have a table here showing the number of employees of the CAA 
and indicating the increases in number of employees between the years 
1945 and 1950, and I suggest a reference to the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce, 1950, page 22. The 1950 figure is three times the number 
in 1941. Those numbers are as follows: 


| Ree aati Dah ce tortie et A ON LLP. SESE eRe Reine 
PO i So ah a a ca at Beek ee ie leas a an hy nackte 4 SO 
SS eee a ene ee ees AP BLE Oe Se ae a BS, BOR 1 BO ini hte ae oo eee 18, 045 


To summarize, Mr. Chairman, my study indicates that the outstand- 
ing cause of excess expenditures in the CAA is the satellite spending 
units surrounding the central administrative task—namely, “Oper- 
ation of Federal airways” and “Airport development.” 

The main administrative satellite is “Aviation Safety,” for which 
there is some justification, although it probably should be integrated 
with “Operation of Federal airways,” and “Airport development” 
estimates do not cover all administrative funds available for carrying 
out the function. 

The administrative costs of CAA can and should be greatly re- 
duced by eliminating satellite units as follows: 

“Aviation development”: As to this, it is doubtful if it is provided 
for by law. 

“General counsel”: I do not know whether “General counsel” has 
legal standing. 

“Aviation information,” and “Operation of aircraft,” which is 
clearly a part of “Operation of Federal airways.” 

The work of “Airport development” should be drastically reduced 
for 1952 and 1953. No progress can actually be made in new ports 
because of the material and manpower situation. Furthermore, there 
are few if any more cities which should try to support an airport. 
The administrative waste of repeated reallocation of funds in order 
to try to spend $500 million for new airports is a small part of the 
waste. Hundreds of millions will be ultimately wasted in actual con- 
struction of inactive facilities. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stefan, do you have any evidence to support these 
allegations ? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. When we get into those items, Mr. Chairman, 
T will have evidence which I believe will be of some benefit to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rooney. The reason I ask that question is that I am looking at 
the amounts of appropriations made during the Eightieth Congress, 
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and it appears that in the fiscal year 1949 there was appropriated $87 
million plus. With the legislation that has since been enacted and 
the vast programs that the Congress has set up in the field of avia- 
tion, I am inclined at the moment to doubt the sensibility of any cut 
to the extent of 50 percent. 

Mr. Sreran. In some items; I suggest that as a maximum. 

Mr. Roonry. I can see items here that might be eliminated entirely 
or at least cut to a greater extent than that. 

Mr. Streran. In view of the need for strategic materials at this time 
and in view of the insistence on the part of the President to eliminate 
all unnecessary expenditures, expenditures which have nothing to do 
with the national defense, we should give even this item a close scru- 
tiny. When we come to the various items under CAA, I should like 
to be permitted to compare some of the administrative expenses of 
CAA with other parts of the Department of Commerce. I want to do 
that in order to be of some assistance to the committee in reaching a 
proper conclusion, ; 

Mr. Roonry. You will be given the widest latitude in developing 
any information that you have with regard to this entire budget. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Chairman, I assume we will take up the Federal- 
aid airport program later on, and I have some additional information 
that I think will be of some help in answering some questions of the 
committee. 

Mr. Rooney. We have covered these 10 functional divisions set 
forth at page 209, and in connection with some of them there has 
been developed testimony which indicates management that should 
not be permitted to continue. 


QUAKE RECORDER TO CHECK HEARTS 


Mr. Sreran. Before touching the matter of the operation of the 
Federal airways, I have here a newspaper clipping that was given to 
me, from a Baltimore newspaper. This is an Associated Press dis- 
patch. It reads: 

A miniature earthquake-recording instrument has been developed by Govern- 
ment experts to detect heart ailments. 

* * * z * + x 

Describing these today, the Civil Aeronautics Administration said addition of 
electronic devices will make the balistocardiograph practical for wider use. * * * 

Iam wondering by what authority CAA is inventing quake-record- 
ing instruments for making cardiograms. Are you in that business, 
Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Stefan, one of the medical-research projects under the 
Office of Aviation Safety is concerned with a determination of heart 
conditions which would impair a pilot’s ability to pilot an aircraft. I 
believe that this refers to some of the work which is being conducted 
on quite a small scale in connection with the setting up of physical 
standards for airmen. It represents a very small project. 

Mr. Sreran. How much are you spending on a project such as this? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we do not have that figure on the cost of 
such projects. This is being conducted by one of the medical officers, 
the medical officer in the first region as a part-time project in connec- 
tion with his other duties. 
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OPERATION OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. Sreran. Referring to “Operation of Federal airways,” what 
changes have taken place in civil aviation to justify an increase in 
»ersonnel in the “Operation of Federal airways” by several hundred— 

y 674—for 1952? 

Was that question asked ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; that was covered. 

Mr. Sreran. Did he tell you what changes were taking place to 
justify so heavy an increase’ 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want me now to commit myself as to my 
reaction ? 

Mr. Steran. No; I would like to ask Mr. Lee that question. I asked 
whether that question was answered. I did not know that it was. 

Mr. Rooney. There was a record made as to the workload in con- 
nection with the operation of the Federal airways and the requested 
increase in personnel. 

Mr. Sreran. Has not the accumulated experience of the 12,000 
present employees meant anything in reducing requirements for more 
personnel ? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, our workload has increased by a much 
greater percentage than the increase in personnel, Instrument-flight 
activities have increased by approximately 20 percent. Activities 
in connection with the identification of aircraft for military purposes 
and the air-defense identification zones have increased. This increase 
in personnel represents only a small proportion compared to the in- 
crease in the workload. In addition, there are increased facilities 
in operation which require additional maintenance and operating 
personnel. 

Mr. Sreran. Let me put this in the form of a question. Has not 
commercial aviation now come to a point of development where you 
can work out a system for flight-operation costs and thus reduce 
the Government cost and public criticism of Government subsidization 
of both private and commercial flying? For example, motor-vehicle 
traffic in most States pays its own way for traffic signals, highways, 
traffic officers, and so forth. 

What do you think about that ¢ 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Stefan, before this committee last year the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration submitted a report on possible ways 
of charging for the use of the airway system. We indicated at that 
time that this did not necessarily accord with the program of the 
President. We submitted a report to the Bureau of the Budget 
shortly after that, and as yet we have received no report back from 
the Bureau of the Budget as to the program which would be spon- 
sored by them. 

Mr. Sreran. At the National Airport they are talking about auto 
concessions and parking fees. 

Is the report going to take that into consideration ? 

Mr. Ler. This report we submitted last year, sir, relates strictly to 
the airway charges and not to the charges of any specific airport. 
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We are considering at the Washington National Airport charges in 
relation to the problem of making that a going institution. That is 
separate from the airways’ charging problem. 


SERVICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Lee, what services do you render in foreign coun- 
tries under the heading “Operation of Federal airways”? Are there 
any at all? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Stefan, under the appropriation “Operation of Fed- 
eral airways,” we have no positions outside of the United, States, its 
Territories, and possessions. Our activities are conducted by the 
International Region, outside of this country. In the international 
field we do provide certain advisory services. Two individuals are 
provided for in the 1952 appropriation in connection with the mainte- 
nance and operation of airway facilities. 

Mr. Sreran. Where are they ? 

Mr. Ler. They will be located in Paris and London. They will be 
concerned principally with the operation of the facilities along the 
United States-flag carrier routes in order to provide increased safety 
for our own aircraft flying those routes. 

Mr. Sreran. Are they being employed now? And what will be 
the expense involved ¢ 

Mr. Ler. These two individuals that are provided for in the 1952 
budget are not in the 1951 budget. 

Mr. Scuv er. The total expense will be $24,423. 


USE OF VHF TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 


Mr. Sreran. What is the justification for VHF—very high fre- 
quency—transmitters and receivers at the following points: Vero 
Beach, Alma, Springfield, Bowling Green, and Cadillac ? 

Mr. Lee. That is allied with our converting our entire system to 
VHF communications and navigational aids, providing additional 
frequencies at these locations, and replacing certain obsolete equip- 
ment which is installed there. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you please put in the record the aircraft record 
at seven points in Michigan; seven in Ohio; one in Indiana; and one 
in Kentucky? Iwill give you a list of those points, so you may provide 
that information for the record. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; I should be glad to. Do you want the number 
of movements ¢ 

Mr. Sreran. The full record, to show what they are doing and why 
it is necessary in order to justify the money you are asking. 

Mr. Ler. Very well, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration does not require and has no plans for 
gathering air traffic activity data for every airport in the United States. Such 
information is available for locations at which traffic control facilities are in 
operation. By special survey, such information is collected for any location 
where it is proposed to establish air traffic control or air navigation facilities. 
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The CAA has no air navigation or air traffic facilities at the 16 locations identified : 
therefore, it has not been considered necessary or advisable to make traffic 
studies at these locations. In the event data is required, information could be 
obtained by initiating a special study. Facility records do indicate the following 
information with respect to number of aircraft based at these locations: 


Number of 
City Type airport | based air- 
| craft 
Michigan: 
Bad Axe Municipal : EES # at 19 
Blissfield Privately operated... ae 2 
Grand Haven Municipal Spee, 13 
Interlochen do 0 
Mancelona do 1 
Marquette do Abd ae ead 0 
Sebewaing do i simeaat denies iio alloc 9 
Ohio: 
Bellefontaine Privately operated 15 
Celina do 17 
Copley do 4 
Kelleys Island Municipal 5 
Salem Pusey Uc oe ee ee 
Shelby do 5 
Wooster Municipal 22 
Indiana: Columbus do 12 
Kentucky: Ashland do 20 


Of the airports listed above, one—Marquette, Mich.—has scheduled interstate 
air commerce operations. This is a feeder route stop with two scheduled stops 
daily. 

No appropriation has been requested for the purpose of establishing air navi- 
gation or traffic-control facilities at any of the above locations. Federal funds 


obligated or requested under the Federal-aid airport appropriation, with justifi- 
‘ation therefor, are as follows: 


Cay ee 
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NEW HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Steran. What amounts have you estimated for new housing 
facilities and what rent is charged for the use of these Government 
facilities? How does it compare with private rentals allowed under 
Government rent control? Can you give the committee that informa- 
tion now, please? 

Mr. Ler. We have no amount in the 1952 estimate for new housing 
facilities. 

Mr. Sreran. You have no request for new housing facilities for 
1952? 

Mr. Ler. That iscorrect, sir. I would like Mr. Bayne to answer this 
question with regard to the rent formula that we use and the method 
that we use in computing rents. 

Mr. Bayne. We have recently developed a formula which has a 
base rate taken from the housing studies which have been made by 
the Bureau of Census and some of the other Government agencies. 
Against that we have allowed credits for items such as isolation, sub- 
standard living quarters, distance from public transportation, on a 
percentage basis, to arrive at a net amount to be charged for that par- 
ticular quarters. So it is based on the national statistics as to rental 
rates adjusted for these other factors that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Sreran. Thank you; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 
WITNESS 


DONALD M. STUART, DIRECTOR, TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION CENTER 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 195lestimate 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 450, 900 $1, 375, 000 $1, 375, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —3, 798 , 
Total direct obligations... ; 1, 446, 202 | 1, 375, 000 1, 375, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed EL 684 


Total obligations 3 _ : 1, 446, 886 1, 375, 000 1, 375, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 

1. Development of improved aeronautical facilities through 
service testing and evaulation-. $1, 253,076 | $1, 179, 906 | $1, 176, 901 
2. Administration _- Lntite Me chile datiawnpeceteie ss 193, 126 | 195, 094 | 198, 099 
Total direct obligations dic jeiivce ee 1, 446, 202 | 1,375, 000 1, 375, 000 


| 
| 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


1, Development of improved aeronautical facilities through 


service testing and evaluation : . : 684 | ee 
Total obligations. _..........._- i Ra : 1, 446, 886 | 1, 375, 000 | 1, 375, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Object classification 


| 
| 
| 


xo 





Total number of permanent positions. -__...............--.-- | 196 223 228 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_._.__...........---- 16 | 7 
Average number of all employees. .-..__....--.-...--------.-- | 211 | 219 231 
Direct obligations | 

01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions... -- weenereneeeneeeen-| $843, 973 $916, 745 $996, 615 
Part-time and temporary positions. BES LSS ape wt 42, 035 20, 000 17, 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base--._--....-..------| 3, 139 |.-.--- nel 3, 833 

Payment above basic rates_........-.----.--------- bed 619 me kaeee at 
ee rnenes GET NONE. oon ws oo ce ces ke 889, 766 | 936, 745 1, 017, 848 
ean ec st capers duwecancevons <a 27, 837 | 24, 928 19, 715 
0 T ransportation NOSES SURES ARERR 2 IRR Paae 6, 125 4,100 
04 Communication serv ices. Mal SSS Seer REA Sh ES Te | 14, 676 3, 750 
05 Rents and utilities services. _..................--...- 28, 858 45, 221 
06 Printing and reproduction. ---...........-..------ ewan’ 12, 638 | | 16, 125 
07 Other contractual services Pines agit Sere ale 177, 684 89, 210 
oa ie nce hcar nen neccdubinosdens 158, 900 | 114, 979 
be 33S Spe eye ee a AFT | 129, 693 f 52, 907 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_....--------_-- ar | RRS es —s 

15 Taxes and assessments..................--.----- eae = 229 1,145 
Total direct obligations. ......................... haben 1, 446, 202 1,375, 000 | 1, 375, 000 


Reimbursable ohligations 


ee ee eee oo ck ote et 684 


IE IIS 55 ins ncn in a haecussuied wate aeacnny 1, 416, 886 | 1,375, 000 | 1, 375, 000 


Mr. Rooney. We shall for the time being pass the item “Estab- 
lishment of Air Navigation Facilities” in view of the fact that two 
of the witnesses, Mr. “Nyrop and Mr. Horne, are appearing before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee with regard 
to their nominations; and we shall consider the item at page 271 of 
the justifications, entitled “Technical Development and Evaluation.” 

It might be noted that this request is in the amount of $1,375,000 
as compared with the amount of $1,850,000 allowed in the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress. 

We shall at this point insert in the record pages 271 and 272 of the 
justifications. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Ree CE Taso na, Sec bty cs etanes Oh hgteweuAwnveossnaccens diame aenepenae,Ohj espe Oe 
Requirements for 1952: 


| 
| 
| 





Requirements | Difference, 
é liusidicalii oe | increase 
By activity | | (+) or 
} 1951 | or | decrease 
} 52 
| (adjusted) | saa i (-) 
| 
| PRET Poet eee 
1. Development of improved aeronautical facilities | | 
through service testing and evaluation... ___.-- $1, 179, 906 | $1, 176, 901 | — $3, 005 
2 RAMMNE  Soek | "195,004 | "198,099 +3) 005 


- | 


NE WOON iis on i oc eit | 1,375,000 | 1,375,000 | 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952___- 
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Summary of estimated obligations 


| Actual 1950 Estimate 1951 Estimate 1952 
S$ > hae aieah | 
| Aver- | Ave r |Aver- Em- 
; | age a | | age plov- 
Ine ‘ . a inci. ag ‘ 1 
Po | em- Cost »0si- em. Cost Posi- em- Cost jment 
tions } mt tions el | 
ploy- ploy -| | ploy- j 
| ment ment | | j ment | 
Personal services: | 
Permanent positions... 196 195 | $847, 731 223 211 aa wae 228 224 $1,000,448 | 218 
Part-time and temporary | | | 
positions ........ wah lf 42,035 |... 8} 20,000 |...... 7 17, 400 
Total personal serv- 
ices al 196 211 R89, 765 223 219 936, 745 228 231 (1, O17 J ~ e 
Other objects eS eye eS : 555, 43 a i EE i 357, 152 


Total sethantes. Se 211 |1, 446, 202 223 219 |1,375, 000 228 231 (1,375, 000 


———- 


1 Employment Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 


Mr. Roonry. It appears from these pages that the same amount is 
requested for the coming fiscal year as was allowed in the current 
fiscal year. There is a request for 12 additional in the average em- 
plovment which, however, would not require an increase in the appro- 
priation, in view of the fact that the other objects are reduced ac- 
cordingly. 


EMPLOYEES 


Page 272 indicates the employment was 218 as of November 30, 1950, 
based on payrolls and approved commitments. What was the actual 
number of emplovees as of that date? 

Mr. Scuuter. Mr. Chairman, we do not have that figure. We can 
get it for you. 

Mr. Srvarr. The figure 218, Mr. Chairman, is the employment as 
of November 30, 1950. 

Mr. Scuvter. The question is, Mr. Chairman, that that includes 
commitments, people not actually on the payroll: is that right? 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly. 

Mr. Scuvuter. May we furnish that figure for the record, sir? 

On December 31 it was 217 in actual pay status. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Where is the bulk of this employment; 
in Indianapolis? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir; it is all in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Rooney. All of the personnel are located in Indianapolis? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. I notice you estimate a reduction of $67,859 under 
“Other contractual services.” Does that indicate that instead of let- 
ting out some of this experimental work by contract you are doing it 
yourself ? 

Mr. Sruart. Yes, sir; it does. 
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SOIL MOISTURE EXPERIMENTS 


Mr. Roonrny. What is the present status of the soil moisture ex- 
periments ? 

Mr. Sruartr. We are still working on that. We have had success 
in developing instrumentation that does a good job of making the 
soil moisture and density determinations. We propose in 1952 to do 
some field work, make some actual installations and get some practical 
readings. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. What have you accomplished in the field of Technical 
Development and Evaluation during the past year ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared list I should like to 
submit, if you wish it. 

Mr. Rooney. May we see it, please ? 

Mr. Stuarr. Yes, sir. If I may I would orally describe a couple of 
highlights that we think will have the greatest impact on the CAA 
program as a whole. 

We have developed a miniaturized version of the omnirange that 
can be located directly on the landing area on an airport and which 
provides essentially straight-in approaches to all runways on the 
airport. 

Furthermore, we have determined site criteria that permit the 
establishment of omnidirectional ranges on mountaintop sites in the 
western regions and in the eastern mountain regions as well, which 
lead to much greater distance coverage than has heretofore been 
possible, with no sacrifice in performance. That is important because 
in a number of instances difficulties were encountered in the mountain- 
ous regions which made it almost mandatory to pick up the station and 
move it to another site, which is a very expensive process. The work 
we have done during the last year has practically eliminated that 
necessity. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CENTER 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record the mimeo- 
graphed presentation entitled “Accomplishments of the Technical 
Development and Evaluation Center”. 

(The document is as follows:) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION CENTER 


1. The propeller air blast required to control landing gear fires was deter- 
mined. The techniques developed for controlling such fires are being adopted by 
all of the airlines. 

2. Studies to determine the most effective procedure for accomplishing rapid 
stopping of an engine in the event of fire in flight were completed. The pro- 
cedure is being used by the Department of the Air Force to devise emergency fire- 
control apparatus for use in the B-36 and in other military aircraft. 

3. Recommendations were made to the Department of the Air Force covering 
specific fire protection for B-50 aircraft. 

4. Evaluation tests of the Photoswitch Fireye and the Walter Kidde continuous 
fire detectors have resulted in experimental use by both civil and military 





82632- 
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agencies. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is flight testing both types of detectors in its 
newly designed transport aircraft. The Department of the Air Force is using 
the Fireye in the B—36 and other aircraft, and Northeast Airlines is completing 
an installation of the Fireye detector in one of their Convair 240 aircraft. 

5. Tests were completed to determine the efficacy of a fire screen installation 
in the Grumman F9F airplane for the Department of the Navy. As a result of 
this work design changes were made on the airplane to improve its fire-prevention 
characteristics. 

6. The Statham gas analyzer was evaluated as a test instrument for use in 
determining the effectiveness of power plant fire extinguishing systems. On the 
basis of this evaluation the Department of the Air Force is procuring a similar 
instrument for use in flight tests. Successful use of this instrument will provide 
an accurate means for determining the effectiveness of any power plant fire 
extinguishing system in any production type aircraft without the necessity of 
producing actual fires. 

7. The fire extinguishing tests on the jet power plant (Navy FR-4 Fireball) 
were completed, and a report was submitted to the Department of the Navy. 

8. A Fireye fire detector system for the XB-45 North American bomber was 
developed for the Department of the Air Force and is being used experimentally 
in B—-45 service aircraft. A Kidde continuous type fire detector system for the 
X B45 also was recommended to the Department of the Air Force. 

9. The carbon dioxide fire extinguishing system of the XB-45 was evaluated by 
full-scale fire tests, and pertinent recommendations were reported to the De- 
partment of the Air Force. 

10. Flexible metal hoses, developed as a result of the work on aircraft vacuum 
systems, were evaluated from the standpoint of fire resistance and are being 
installed in airline aircraft by Braniff, Colonial, Eastern, Northeast, Northwest, 
Piedmont, and United Airlines. 

11. Vacuum system fusible plug installations which we developed to prevent 
fires within aircraft power plants are now in use by Northwest, American, 
Eastern, Capital, and Braniff Airlines. 

12. The first flammability reference scale was completed. It is of primary 
importance to the oil and chemical industries in determining the flammabilities of 
their newly developed less flammable hydraulic fluids and lubricating oils for 
use in aircraft. 

13. The baggage compartment fire protection program was completed. The 
results are to be used by the CAA and the CAB to properly revise existing Civil 
Air Regulations. 

14. Evaluation tests were conducted to determine the fire retardant prop- 
erties of numerous paints such is: DeFier, Albi RX water base, Albi RX oil 
base, Plasti-Clad, and Veloform F-10. The low fire resistance of many of the 
materials used in older aircraft can be considerably increased by the use of 
such coatings. 

15. A standardized test arrangement and a procedure for evaluating experi- 
mental bladder cells supplied by the industry were developed. This test is con- 
sidered to indicate minimum acceptable crash resistance characteristics. 

16. An experimental, self-sealing, breakaway, fuel line coupling was developed 
and tested. The results of this work are being utilized by the Aeroquip Corp. 
and the Bruning Corp. in their development of a commercially available coupling. 

17. Photographic instrument recorders developed by TDEC are being used by 
CAA regulatory personnel and by the Department of the Air Force in their 
flight testing of aircraft. 

18. The development of external lighting for aircraft has resulted in the use 
of improved flashing lights by one airline for service test. These, together with 
the very-high-intensity lights that are being used on a number of transport air- 
craft’ are expected to reduce the hazard of air collisions at night. 

19. The results of the completed analysis of over 1,300 pilot questionnaires were 
used by the CAA Office of Aviation Safety in the formulation of tentative Civil 
Air Regulations covering minimum cockpit visibility requirements for areas 
and angles of vision through aircraft windshields and windows. They were 
used also in the design of the Martin 4-O—4 airplane. 

20. The design and fabrication of a binocular, panoramic type camera for use 
by CAA and the armed services for direct measurement of visibility angles 


1 United Air Lines, Inc., 3 airplanes ; Capital Airlines, Inc., 1 airplane; privately operated 
air transport type, 1 airplane. 
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in aircraft were completed. The cockpits of a large number of airplanes were 
photographed through the use of a prototype camera. 

21. Motion-picture photographic equipment for measuring pilot’s eye move- 
ments in flight was developed and fabricated. 

22. A retractable slope line unit was designed, fabricated, and tested. 

23. A perspective analysis of the ALPA approach light system was com- 
pleted, and reported. : 

24. Experimental cross-bars for slope line approach light system were installed 
and flight tested. 

25. Preliminary development of a nuclear cell for measuring soil moisture and 
density in place was completed, and a pilot model of an instrument for measuring 
soil moisture and density was constructed for field trials. 

26. A study of rainfall and runoff characteristics for airports in the Middle 
West was completed, and reported. 

27. A slot type transmitting antenna developed for the omnirange by a 
commercial firm was tested and found to be unsatisfactory. 

28. A four-loop transmitting antenna array was developed and tests showed 
improved courses at high angles. 

29. Masonite and fiberglas-plastic materials for transmitting antenna shelters 
were evaluated, and a prototype fiberglas-plastic antenna shelter was tested 
for the Office of Federal Airways. 

30. Specifications for the siting of omniranges in mountainous terrain were 
determined after extensive experimentation and flight testing at Ukiah, Calif., 
and Malad City, Idaho. 

31. The minimum requirements for separation, height, and orientation of 
objects such as power and telephone lines in the vicinity of an omnirange were 
determined. 

32. An improved type of omnirange structure was evaluated and adopted as 
standard. 

33. Recommendations were made for selecting omnirange sites in several Euro- 
pean countries after studies of the terrain. 

34. An extensive investigation was made of the interference to omnirange 
signals caused by radiation from household FM receivers. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the FCC and the Radio Manufacturers Association 
and resulted in corrective measures being taken. 

35. A highly stable transmitting equipment was developed for providing air- 
craft on the ground or during flight with a simulated omnirange test signal for 
ealibration purposes. 

36. A miniaturized omnirange suitable for installation on an airport was 
developed. 

37. Tests were conducted on a Narco Omnigator receiver and a Mitchell 
Avigator receiver, and recommendations furnished the manufacturers for improy- 
ing their designs. 

38. The Collins, ARC, Narco, and CAA V—109 aircraft antennas were evaluated 
for the Office of Federal Airways. 

39. Evaluation tests were conducted on the 100-channel distance measuring 
equipment and specifications were prepared for use in the procurement of equip- 
ment by the Office of Federal Airways. 

40. An improved type of DME instrumentation in the form of a Veeder-Root 
counter-type indicator was developed and evaluated. 

41. A switching device which automatically selects the most favorable of 
two airborne antennas was developed to provide better DME signal reception. 

42. Several methods of providing DME identification were investigated and 
evaluated. Results of the tests and recommendations were furnished to the 
Office of Federal Airways. 

43. A counter-type distance-to-go indicator for use with the course line com- 
puter was developed, tested, and demonstrated. It was found to be more accept- 
able to pilots than the clock-type indicator. 

44. Equipment was developed which will simulate omnirange signals for testing 
pictorial computers prior to flight testing. 

45. An improved coupling unit for the Sperry A-12 autopilot was developed, 
which features combined displacement and rate control, and the results were 
furnished to the industry. 

46. An improved method for monitoring the operation of navigation receivers 
when using the ILS phase comparison localizer was developed. 
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47. A dual localizer system providing both tone and phase type operation 
simultaneously from a single antenna array was developed. 

48. The Office of Federal Airways was assisted in the tune-up and flight testing 
of the low-frequency omnirange facilities at Nantucket, Mass., Pescadero, Calif., 
and Kahuku, T. H. 

49. Three hundred and eighty-two receivers were standardized for both the 
United States and foreign airlines and for the CAA, 

50. Standard calibration procedures for glide slope, marker, and navigation 
receivers were devised and a report was prepared. 

51. A navigation receiver ramp test equipment developed for regional use was 
tested for accuracy and general performance and recommendations were made 
for providing improvements in production models, 

52. A study of the utilization of VHF equipment in light aircraft was made. 
Means of reducing ignition interference and optimum location for the antenna 
installation were determined. The information is being given wide circulation 
in the form of a “how-to-do manual.” 

53. Tests were conducted on several resistance-type spark plugs and recom- 
mendations for providing improvements were made to the manufacturers. 

54. Tests were conducted for the Office of Federal Airways on five different 
designs of communication antenna arrays for the purpose of selecting one that 
would improve communications at airport control towers and airway comimunica- 
tion stations. 

55. Under the sponsorship of ANDB, a technical evaluation of the Navascreen 
was completed, which indicated that the equipment meets the basic requirements 
of providing a constantly moving bright pictorial display, but the equipment is 
unsatisfactory for operational use. 

56. A means for using the Navascreen equipment as a simulator of traffic 
control problems was developed, and the equipment is now being used for study- 
ing present traflic-control problems. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 


The following formal technical development reports were published during 

fiscal year 1950 and first half of fiscal year 1951: 

TD-70 A Rotating Goniometer for the Low Frequency, Hizh Power Omnirange 

TD-85 Airphoto Patterns of Soils of the Western United States 

TD-95 Impact Testing of Aircraft Windshields by Means of a Dropping 
Projectile 

TD-96 Perspective Analysis of Approach Light Patterns 

TD-97T Modification of Collins 51R Navigation Receiver for Improved Phase 
Localizer Flag Alarm Performance 

TD-98 VOR Polarization Tests 

TD-99 The Effect of Variations in Air Pressure on Indicated Densities of Com- 
pacted Crushed Stone as Determined by the Rainhart Density Balloon 


Apparatus 

TD-100 Determination of the Air Speed Required To Control Landing Gear 
Fires 

TD-101 Evaluation of a Chemical Sprinkler Type Fire Extinguishing System 
for VOR Type S Buildings 


TD-102 Investigation of Interference with Lafayette VHF Omnirange 

TD-108 Combined Tone and Phase Comparison Localizer Facility 

TD-104 The Slope Line Approach Light System 

TD-105 Development of Aircraft Windshields To Resist Impact With Birds 
in Flight, Part III, Impact Characteristics of Aircraft Windshields 
Incorporating Polyvinyl Butyral Plastic Interlayer 

TD-106 An Investigation of the Efficacy of the XF9F-3 Fire Screen Installation 

TD-107 Determination of Means To Safeguard Aircraft From Power Plant 
Fires in Flight, Part IV 

The Load Transmission Test for Flexible Paving and Base Courses, 

Part I 

TD-109 VHF Antenna Characteristics 

TD-110 Exaluation of an Experimental Signal Light Gun 

TD-111 Evaluation of Federal Telecommunication Laboratories Omnirange 
Antenna 


Evaluation of a Combined Omnirange-Distance Measuring Equipment 
and Racon Installation 


TD-108 


TD-112 
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TD-113 The CAA VHF Omnirange 

TD-114 UHF Distance Measuring Equipment for Air Navigation 

TD-115 The Phase Comparison Localizer 

TD-116 The Development of Techniques for the Utilization of VHF Radio in 
Light Aircraft 

TD-117 Performance Tests of the Lear VHF Omnireceiver 

TD-118 Some Recent Developments in Radio-Controlled Flight and Landing 

TD-119 Evaluation of 100-Channel Distance Measuring Equipment 

TD-120 Performance Tests of the NARCO VHF Omunireceiver 

TD-121 Nantucket MOR Adjustments and Flight Tests for the Evaluation 
Program 

TD-122 Procedure for Calibrating Collins 51R-1 Navigation and BC733D 
Localizer Receivers 

TD-123 Airline Pilot Questionnaire Study on Cockpit Visibility Problems 

TD-124 Hailstone Impact Tests on Aircraft Structural Components 

TD-125 Evaluation of the Four-Loop Omnirange Antenna 

TD-126 VHF Omnirange Wave Reflections from Wires 

TD-127 ‘The Measurement of Soil Moisture and Density by Neutron and Garmma- 
Ray Scattering 

TD-128 Flight Tests of the Erie, Pa., VOR 

TD-129 The Practical Determination of Strength of Doped Fabrice 

TD-130 Notes on External Aircraft Lighting Developments 

TD-131 Use of the Rational Formula in Airport Drainage 


DEVELOPMENT ProJECTS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this figure of $81,103? 

Mr. Sruarr. Is that the personal services figure, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. That figure provides for five new positions, at a cost 
of $23,825. There is a figure of $14,825 for statutory within-grade 
promotions. There is an increase of $38,859 to provide for greater 
man-year utilization of personnel during 1952 than was _ possible 
during the current year. And there is an additional figure of $3,189 
for pay in excess of the 52-week base for 1952. There is one more 
workday in that year. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that add up to $81,103 / 

Mr. Sruarr. I think there may be an arithmetrical error here, Mr. 
Chairman. It adds up to $80,698 here. 

Mr. Scuuter. It does not; by approximately 3500, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you account for the difference / 

Mr. Scnuter. I am not sure, sir. I think I had better check it. 


CONTEMPLATED PROGRAM AND ESTIMATED COSTS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the contemplated program in the coming 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Sruart. The program in practically all respects is a continua- 
tion of the work that is now in progress. There is one additional 
project that we have been asked to undertake; that is the investiga- 
tion of thermal methods of snow and ice removal for airport run- 
ways and ramp areas. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been handed a summary of the estimated cost 
of the various projects for 1952 which we shall insert at this point 
in the record, 

(The document is as follows :) 
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Mr. Rooney. Is there any duplication in the work carried on by 
the Technical Development and Evaluation Center and the work of 
the National Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. Srvarr. No, sir. 


‘TESTING RUNWAY WEIGHTS 


Mr. Preston. What happened to that Frankenstein machine you 
built or developed to test runway weights and so forth ? 

Mr. Sruarr. We are using it. We have conducted several hundreds 
of tests. The program is quite extensive and to get the information 
we want we have to test many base course materials and many flexible 
pavements under different springing conditions. 

Mr. Preston. Is the machine proving to be satisfactory ‘ 

Mr. Sruartr. It is coming along very successfully. It is looked upon 
with a great deal of interest by the entire engineering profession. 

Mr. Preston. Have you used it actually in tests? 

Mr. Sruart. Yes, sir; we are using it every day very extensively. 


CRASH-RESISTANT FUEL TANKS 


Mr. Preston. I notice on this list of projects that you are working 
on, which details the amount of money spent on these projects and the 
estimated completion date, that you are still experimenting in the 
field of crash-resistant fuel tanks. That is the experiment that you 
showed the committee when we were out there, where you have this 
device to catapult tanks against a barrier 

Mr. Srvarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You expect to have it completed January 1, 1952. 
What have you determined in that experiment? Is it about finished 
I notice you expect to complete it soon. 

Mr. Srvarr. Only one part of the project carries the estimated 
completion date of January 1952, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The other is July 1, 1953? 

Mr. Srvarr. That is right. 

Mr. PRESTON. The wing fuel tanks. 

Mr. Srvartr. We have had success in testing a tank structure that 
has withstood impact of 100 miles an hour with a barrier. It is a 
metal tank with a plastic liner. 

Mr. Preston. Is that tank being used by anybody now ? 

Mr. Srvarr. No, sir; not yet, but it has shown a great deal of 
promise. 

Mr. Preston. Who designed the materials, the plastic? Did you 
people do that, or du Pont, or somebody else ? 

Mr. Srvuarr. It was done by the industry to our specifications. We 
work with the manufacturers on those dings and they furnish us 
materials for our tests, in most cases free of charge. 

Mr. Preston. You think you will have a tank developed that will 
withstand a crash at 100 miles an hour? 

Mr. Srvarr. I hope so. 

Mr. Preston. Did vou not say you have done that already ? 

Mr. Sruarr. We have, in this one instance, crashed a tank that had 
the plastic inner liner and it withstood that impact. I think it is a 
little too early to say that that will be the case always, or that the 
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problem is solved. We want to run additional tests, but it does look 
very promising. 

Mr. Preston. Are you crashing it against a cement wall or a wooden 
one / 

Mr. Sruarr. No, there is an earthen barrier with a wooden wall and 
railroad tie timbers vertically. 

Mr. Preston. You have not tested it against metals, with ore rocks, 
to tell whether or not sparks would be created? I am no technician. 
1 am just inquiring about this as a matter of interest. 

Mr. Sruarr. We have not, no. There are plenty of ignition sources 
ut the siteofacrash. If the fuel tanks rupture the engines themselves 
are, of course, the greatest hazard for ignition. In this project we 
are looking for a rupture-resistant tank rather than for ignition 
sources. 

Mr. Preston. I see. 

Mr. Sruarr. I think it is safe to assume that ignition sources will 
be present in all cases. 

APPROACH LIGHTS 


Mr. Preston. What are you doing with these new landing lights you 
showed us out there? Have you completed that study / 

Mr. Struarr. Well, we propose in 1952 to carry on some work at a 
relatively low level, studying the relationship between different light 
sources, and we expect to have that project entirely completed by 
July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Preston. What are you doing with the specific project we saw 
when we were out there? Are you still experimenting on that type 
of thing specifically, or have you gone into some other type ? 

Mr. Stuart. Insofar as the light pattern is concerned, we have done 
nothing more. What we are doing and what we would like to do is 
to control the intensity of the lights automatically by a transmiss- 
ometer, a device that automatically measures visibility in the approach 
lane. It should be measured in that way. The poorer the visibility 
the greater the required intensity. As the visibility gets bad auto- 
matic control provides all of the punch possible for guidance in the 
approach area. 

Mr. Preston. Are you using neons to some extent ? 

Mr. Sruarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Not at all? 

Mr. Sruarr. Only incandescent sources. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Do you see any possibility of this program reducing, 
or is it apparent to you that it will be on an increase in the future? 

Mr. Sruarr. Are you referring to lighting, sir? 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about your whole technical development 
and evaluation work. 

Mr. Srvarr. I cannot at the present time see any possibility of any 
substantial reduction in the program. There are continually fires 
starting up that have to be put out. 

As an example of the unexpected that often arises, during the past 
year we encountered radio interference on the Lafayette, Ind., omni- 
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range flying in the vicinity of a city out there, Crawfordsville. Inter- 

ference was quite severe and of an unknown origin. We went to work 

to track that down, and we found it was radiation from FM receivers 

in people’s homes. These receivers have an oscillator in them that 
radiates substantial amounts of power. 

We took that matter up with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and dealt with the manufacturers through the Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Association to try to eliminate this radiation. While it 
appears difficult, if not impossible, to eliminate it in existing receivers, 
we have gotten the assurance of the radio manufacturers that it will 
be eliminated in the future. 
RELOCATION OF SEATS 
Mr. Preston. What have you done in the field of relocation of seats 
in planes? There has been some talk about reversing the seats to face 
toward the rear of the plane in order to reduce casu: ties when crashes 
occur. 

Mr. Sruarr. We have not done anything on that, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Pre stron. Do you think it is a subject that is deserving of some 
research by you people? 

Mr. Sruarr. Well, I do not know that we are equipped to do that. 
I would say that would touch on the medical field, on human engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Preston. You have a principle of physics involved in that, 
have you not ! 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. It would be a joint problem but it would 
seem to me that the human engineering part of it would predominate. 
I do not believe that there is any structural problem involved in 
having seats that face to the rear. I think it is largely a matter of 

making a decision as to whether or not that is a desirable thing to do. 

Mr. Preston. It seems to me that if you people are in the field 
relative to pilots and the medical aspects surrounding his successful 
operation and developing maximum efficiency of the pilot that it is 
just as important for you to give consideration to the passenger, or 
more important so far as Iam concerned when I fly. 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Presron. That is a problem. We have not done anything 
about it in the last 20 years, that I know of, so far as the passengers 
are concerned. Of course, I know the over-all safety picture has 
greatly improved. The planes have been flying with seats in this 
same shape, the same sort of seats, with no new additions except 
possibly a few new doors to jump out of in case the plane catches on 
fire when it hits the ground. However, there has been no improve- 
ment in the type of seats from the standpoint of safety, so far as I 
know, in the last 20 years. It seems to me that should be a mighty 
important subject that should certainly be Jooked into by your divi- 
sion. I may be wrong but that is my thinking. 

Mr, Sruarr. Our medical people are interested in that, and the 
military have, I believe, made a rather thorough investigation of 
rear-facing seats. 

Mr. Fresron. The military does not have any business in this field, 
because the only person who rides in a seat is a general. The soldiers 
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ride on bucket seats. Those are up and down horizontal on the sides 
of the plane. It seems to me this is a field for the civilians. 

Mr. Roonry. How about a colonel? 

Mr. Preston. Well, with a general’s permission even a colonel might 
get to ride in a seat. I may be wrong, but that seems to be a pretty 
important thing to look into. 


PARACHUTES FOR PASSENGERS 


Have you done anything in the field of developing a parachute for 
passengers ? 

Mr. Srvuarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think that it is feasible? 

Mr. Srvuarr. I doubt it. I doubt the feasibility of equipping pas- 
sengers with parachutes in an air carrier aircraft. I think most of 
the accidents, or practically all of them, have been such that there 
would have been no opportunity to use the parachutes anyway. People 
ride on the airlines with children in arms. There are passengers who 
would not be able to survive a parachute jump. You cannot have 
part of the passengers equipped and part unequipped. I think it 
would be just a hopeless situation. ; 

Mr. Preston. About the only thing left for a passenger to do is to 
resort to prayer and take his chances. 

Mr. Srvuarr. Well, parachute jumping is a pretty hazardous under- 
taking, and, of course, it is only done as a last resort. 

Mr. Presron. The President thinks pretty well of it. He is inclined 
to want to jump out in one himself. 

Mr. Sruarr. That is all right if somebody is in the physical condi- 
tion to survive such a thing, but many passengers on the airlines 
never would. 

Mr. Preston. I would not hesitate to bail out if I had one. 

Mr. Sruarr. You are young and vigorous, though. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 


SOIL MOISTURE WORK 


Mr. Marsuaus. Would you explain to me what you are doing in 
connection with soil moisture determinations and just why you are 
doing it? 

Mr. Sruart. Yes,sir. The moisture content of soil has a very great 
bearing on its strength as a bearing materials for runway pavement. 
The more moisture in the soil, the less strength you have in the soil and 
the greater the runway thickness you have to provide to support a 
given load. We have worked for quite a few years on developing a 
method of measuring soil moisture and soil density. It has been a 
very difficult thing. 

During the past year, we had a small contract with Cornell Uni- 
versity for developing a radioactive method of soil-moisture determi- 
nation. It works on the basis of a neutron source. The neutrons 
are reflected from the hydrogen atoms in the water in the soil. You 
‘an get a quantitative measurement of the moisture on that basis 
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and it has worked out very successfully. We can measure moisture 
and density with adequate accuracy for engineering purposes. 

Mr. Marsnauy. You are primarily using this for the construction 
of new landing fields and new airports? 

Mr. Sruart. The information is used in the design of paving for 
airports. If you have a sustained high moisture level, for instance, 
you would have to design thicker pavement to sustain the loads. 
There is quite an economic factor involved there. You do not want 
to overdesign because that is costly; and you also do not want to 
underdesign, for it is very costly if you underdesign and have failures 
in the concrete and have to replace it. 

Mr. Marsuaut. I have a number of reasons for being interested in 
this, of course, but one of the reasons I am inter ested is that the 
State of Minnesota, with its frost conditions, has a big variance in 
connection with moisture in its roadbeds and subsoil. 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes. sir. Iam a native of Minnesota. 

Mr. Marsnacy. You are familiar, then, with the problem. 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaui. With regard to the findings that you are working 
on, have you by any chance worked with any of the State people 
in some of those areas like Minnesota on highways? 

Mr. Sruarr. We have not yet, sir. It has not gotten that far. 
We have reported on the development of the cells for measuring 
the moisture, and those reports get pretty widespread circulation, 
I am sure the States are familiar with them. The State of Iowa is 
particularly interested. That is one I happen to know about. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Your testing of soil moisture does not contemplate 
any widespread testing on a monthly or seasonal basis? 

Mr. Srvarr. We propose to install a number of these cells at 
existing airports to record moisture content. The recording will be 
done automatically, and we will have a record at the end of any 
given period of time that will show the variations in soil moisture 
in actual installations. That information will be used to guide the 
design of future pavements. 

Mr. Marsnati. You might be able to correlate that study with the 
Weather Bureau, for example? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Marswaty. And they might be able to make some use of that. 

Mr. Sruarr. As a matter of fact, we have contemplated having the 
recordings made in the Weather Bureau stations at the airports where 
we install these things, and asking the Weather Bureau to provide 
housing for the recording ¢ equipment and keep it operating. 

Mr. Marsuat. I think it is a known fact that certain crops which 
we produce in this country—and a good example would be wheat— 
you could predict very closely before planting time the expected yield. 
As a farmer I am interested in that sort of arrangement. 

If you are contemplating a checking of moisture, say, on a week-to- 
week basis, of the subsoil, it is very likely that this might be made 
widespread use of in that connection, if that data is available to the 
Weather Bureau for distribution. 

Mr. Srvarr. Well, the cells will register moisture under any soil 
condition. Of course, our interest has been entirely in connection with 
airport construction, but the equipment would serve equally well for 
the purpose that you mention, I am sure. 
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One thing about it that is unique is that it measures the moisture 
regardless of the state. If it is frozen the accuracy is unaffected. It 
has been difficult or impossible to determine in the past the amount of 
frozen moisture in the soil. 

Mr. Marsuaty. You have progressed far enough with this equip- 


ment so that you know that it is a satisfactory way of measur ing mois- 
ture ? 


Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaut. That part of the study is completed; and it is now 
a process of putting it into actual oper ation ; is that it? 

Mr. Sruarr. The equipment is basically sound. It measures the 
moisture with the desired accuracy. We do propose to put it. into 
service use during 1952. We do want to refine the instrumentation 
somewhat, because what we have now was built in the Cornell Uni- 
versity laboratories, and is not a commercial product. It is simple 
and uncomplicated, however, and could readily be made commercially. 

Mr. Marsuauy. That is all. 

Mr. Steran. The test you are making at Indianapolis is what you 
are justifying now ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 


INTEREST OF OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Sreran. How much of that has been requested by Government 
agencies outside of the CAA requirements ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Well, practically all of it, Mr. Stefan. You say out- 
side of CAA? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. Other Government agencies. 

Mr. Srvarr. Well, I would still say practic: illy all of it, taking into 
account the military services. 

Mr. Sreran. I mean the military and defense services. You do not 
do anything for the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. Sruarr. No. 

Mr. Sreran. Whatever you do for other Government agencies would 
be the defense services, would it not ? 

Mr. Sruarr. The defense services and the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board, which, in turn, is in the defense service. 

Mr. Streran. Is any of that reimbursable ? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Sreran. How much money have you received from other Gov- 
ernment agencies for services rendered? 

Mr. Sty art. During fiscal year 1950, Mr. Stefan, we received 
$1.363,826.47. 

Mr. Sreran. How much did you receive from private industry ? 

Mr. Stuart. Nothing. 

Mr. Sreran. Whatever you did for private industry was done 
gratis? 

Mr. Sruarr. During 1950; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you receiving some this year? 

Mr. Srvarr. No. The only cha arge we have ever made against pri- 

‘ate industry was in connection w ith the windshield work. You know 
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we charged $100 a day for running those tests. There was some in- 
come from that. It was not substantial, but a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the only other revenue you received, the Gov- 
ernment agencies and this $100 a day from that glass test? 

Mr. Sruart. Yes. 

Mr. Scuuter. Mr. Stefan, may I interrupt? I believe Mr. Stuart 
misunderstood your question. The amount we received in 1950 from 
other Government agencies, outside of the CAA 

Mr. Sreran. Out side of your regular appropriation, outside of 
the $1,375,000. 

Mr. Scuuter. Outside of the $1,375,000 the answer is right. As to 
other Government agencies the figure is not that large. From other 
Government agencies it is $228,783. 

Mr. Sreran. Where do I get this $1,363,826 ? 

Mr. Scuuter. That includes the amounts transferred from the 
ANDB appropriations. 

Mr. Sreran. Then including the ANDB and other agencies you re- 
ceived $1,363,826 ? 

Mr. Scnuter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You spent that, in addition to $1,375,000 in your regu- 
lar appropriations; is that right? 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Then you really had to spend and did spend $2,738,826 ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Sruart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you some justification on that? Have you made 
some explanation of the amount you received from the Government 
agencies plus the ANDB? Is it in the justifications? I could not 
find it. 

Mr. Stuart. Not in connection with this appropriation, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions. 





DETAIL OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. Where do the reimbursements to the extent of $1,563,- 
826 appear in the budget ? 

Mr. Scuctter. They do not appear in the budget, sir, in the commit- 
tee print of the bill. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do they appear in the general budget ? 

Mr. Scuuter. They do not appear in the general budget anywhere. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you break down the figure of $1,363,826 ? 

Mr. Scuuter. By agency and appropriation / 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I want. 

Mr. Scuuter. Mr. Chairman, the second page is the 1951 estimate 
of reimbursements. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record the two 
pages just handed me entitled “Working Fund Transfers to Technical 
Development and Evaluation Center” from which it appears that the 
bulk of the transferred appropriations come from the Air Force, Navy, 
and Air Navigation Development Board. 
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(The document is as follows :) 


Working fund transfers to Technical Development and Evaluation Center, fiscal 


Source of funds 





| 


Air Force 
Navy 

Air Force b no 7 
ANDB ; P | 
ANDB. 
ANDB 
ANDB 


~ 
ee) 


ZZ 


ee es 
et ed et ee 
ookenherko*) 


YDB 
.DB 


~ 
— 
~ 


‘DB 


ELALZALAZLLY 7, 


A a al ll ed 
7) 
= 
< 


ANDB 
ANDB 
ANDB 


1 Includes $350,000 contract authority. 
2 Includes $500,006 contract authority. 
3 Includes $50,000 contract authority. 


4 Plus proposed fire test money from AF 


| Slope line lights 


| Parallel course computer 
| VHF localizer 


| VOR 


Fire tests 


year 1950 








Purpose | Amount 
Labor for approach light___.................-... $2, 122. 00 
Supplies for approach light _- } 3. 080. 00 


To move laboratory facilities at Arcata 
Evaluation of Nantucket facilities 
Arcata project 

do i 

do f 
Test nacelle B—45 
Airport time utilization - 


Terminal aids evaluation _- 


Directional antenna system 


Alpha Hy at 

Airport time utilization 

Pictorial computer 

Air traffic control communications 

Bright tube display anni " 

E valuation of navascreen sre 
Evaluation of airport surveillance 1 radar. 

F valuation of surface detection — nt 
FE valuation of RO transponder 


ro he transferred: 
Bright tube 
Miniaturized DME interrogator. 
Lightweight DME interrogator. - 


and Navy 


| 1 580, 000. 00 
120, 000. 00 





‘ph 1, 362, 826. 47 


so 35, 000. 00 


25, 006. 00 
850. 00 
539, 235. 00 


oy 


36, 400. 00 
232, 405. 00 


asi 33, 670. 00 
i 62, 360. 00 


40, 720. 00 
42, 870. 00 
17, 00C. 00 


ae 112, 980. 00 


ee 237, 600. 00 


2 500, 000. 00 
: * 150, 006. 60 


| ‘ +2, 000, 580. 00 





MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, WASHINGTON NATIONAL ATRPORT 


WITNESSES 


B. H. GRIFFIN, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
P. F. STEINER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


AIRPORT 


Funds available for obligation 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 




















1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Licks te iedgekenal $1, 250, 000 $1, 300, 000 $1, 350, 000 
did acinidin wid nina, Reet ET Se eee 
nae anaiedleealedndd 1, 187, 853 1, 300, 000 1, 350, 000 
mahddtithdackscdees 68, 819 60, 000 | 60, 000 
ahah einintasiab iaraieee-mdals 1, 256, 672 1, 360, 000 


| 1, 410, 000 
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Description 


Obligations by activities 


| ~ 3 . 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Maintenance, operation, and protective services 
2, Administration 


ty Bee SO soon ce. on cncdccccocueuse 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Maintenance, operation, and protective services___- 
2, Administration 





Total reimbursable obligations......................-..- | 


Total obligations 


| 
| 


eras 
| 


$1, 005, 233 | $1,099, 351 $1, 142, 533 


182, 620 | 200, 649 | 207, 467 
1, 187, 853 1, 300, 000 | 1, 350, 000 
Cp : | 
68, 763 60, 000 | 60, 000 
yeas. oe 
68, 819 60, 000 | 60. 000 


, 360, 000 


- 
to 
On 
~1 
to 


1, 410, 000 


OBLICATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Object classification 





Total number of permanent positions- Sines 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__-___- 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1 Personal services: 
EE ae ae 
Part-time and temporary positions- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates_...............--- iiised 


Total personal services. -__...........----- 
02 Travel.......-- pinche Peet 
03 Transportation of things_.......--- wake anda kh es 
04 Communication services_-................------- ; 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction............................ 
07 Other contractual services...............-......--- 
08 Supplies and materials-_..................--- 
Oe ne 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._...............-.-_- 
15 Fees re IE ic ss css k ec 


Tipe res CNR sn Se ec lace 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
08 Supplies and materials....................--2-2.... 2.2L. 


NN DEE METALS erat ae aes Be BE gare 


| 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





261 270 270 

1 1 3 

252 254 269 

$791, 455 | $827, 772 | $875, 396 
677 | 2, 240 | 6, 720 

3, 123 1, 245 4,045 

24, 006 | 34, 000 | 34, 000 
819, 321 | 865, 257 | 920, 161 
796 800 80 

369 1, 500 1, 500 

8, 689 9, 000 | 10, 200 
104, 010 124, 600 | 133, 150 
204 900 | 900 

92, 938 | 64, 351 | 77, 764 
175, 939 | 155, 751 

57, 245 | 27, 734 

(i IAS esa 408 | 2,040 
1, 187, 853 1, 300, 000 1, 350, 000 


60, 000 


68, 619 


60, 000 


1, 360, 000 | 1, 410, 000 


1, 256, 672 





Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is for the Washington 
National Airport. It appears at page 41 of the committee print and 
is entitled “Maintenance and Operation, Washington National 


Airport.” 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 277 and 278 of 


the justifications. 
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(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1951 (regular bill)... isp uns ten php sligne ho wb calensis sc csipn nigh alia Lagi als ei taegttliipe ied? 
Deduct: Nonrecurring item, equipment 

















Base for 1952 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 











' 


Requirements 
1. 7 _| Difference 
By activity or function j | Neen (+) 
| 1951 ¢ decrease (— 
| (g maseenned | 1952 





1, Maintenance, operation and protective services. $1, 069, 840 | $1, 142, 533 +-$72, 693 
2. Administration ._._......-- Ba Sah TERRE a 200, 649 207, » 467 +6, 818 




















I IN i wiscrnrocnyess asabiornioains eeiaialaiats 1, 270, 189 3 ‘L 350, 000 “+79, 511 79, 511 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 





Summary of estimated » etigerene 





Actual 1950 | Estimate 1951 


(adjusted) Estimate 1952 






















peers pen i erence: Seeaity 
APO SAE See be tr 





| | Em- 
Aver-| Aver- Aver- ploy- 
snc. | age | pei} Be ; | age ment! 
Sonn |}em- | Cost eed em- | Cost Son |em- | Cost 
. ~ | ploy- ploy- ploy- 
H | ment ment 















Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_._} 261 
Part-time and tempo- | 

rary positions 


| | 
1 | $818,644 | 270 253 | $863,017 | 270 | 266 | $913, 441 242 
ef |..... ee 2,240 |_..... 3 6, 720 |.....- 
















Total personal serv- 





| 
| 
| 
] 
22 | 819,321 | 270 | 254] 865,257] 270} 269| 920, 161 




















ices Ge hdins | 261 35,257 | 270) 269; 920,161 |.-.-.. 
Other objects ___--._-- ----|----e-|------| 368, 582 |... eee, Seach Sea’ 429, 839 |... 
Seat ee A 261 a | 252 |1, 187, 853 | 270 | 254 [1,270,480 ~ 270 | 269° 1, 350, 00 350, 000 *t- ie 

| | | 


t compumenrionnan a —— a a a 





1 Employment Noy. 30, 1950 based on payrolls and sini commitments. 
2 Does not include $29,511 nonrecurring items. 


Mr. Rooney. It appears from the foregoing pages that the requested 
i appropriation is in the amount of $1 350,000, an increase of $79,511 
ie over the amount allowed for maintenance ane operation, Washington 
3 National Airport, in the current fiscal year. There is also a requested 
increase of 15 in average employment. 

i 4 At page 279 of the justifications it is indicated that it is estimated 
a that cash receipts in fiscal year 1952 will come to the amount of 
iY $1,394,000. 

3 We are pleased to have with us Mr. Griffin, Director of the Wash- 
& ington National Airport. 















PARKING 


Mr. Griffin, I shall start by bringing up a subject which has aroused 
i 4 some interest up here at the Capital, concerning which a number of 
re Members have spoken to me. That is the matter of parking at the 
i airport. What is the situation in regard thereto; what do you con- 
template doing; and why? 

Mr. Grirrin. Briefly, Mr. Chairman, the parking situation at the 
airport is that we have more demands for parking places than we 


a ae ae ee ee ee 
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have places to park the cars. This increase has just sprung up here, 
it seems like, worse in the last 6 months, so that people who actually 
have to work out at the airport and do business at the airport, a 
lot of times, come out and cannot find a place to park. So in order 
to provide the employees and the air passengers and the other people 
that wish to do business at the airport with parking we propose to 
go into a controlled parking. We have proposed to issue a percentage 
of free parking spaces to the various activities on the airport, and 
then all above the ones that do not qualify for one of those places 
would have to pay a minimum charge for parking at the airport. 

Mr. Roonry. How would you determine who would qualify for 
the free spaces, Mr. Griffin? . 

Mr. Grirrin. We figured we would just take the number of people 
in an organization. Say the Weather Bureau, for example, had 100 
people. We would take them on a ratio of something like about 
4 to 1, we figured. That is what we did for the airlines. They get 
about a 4-to-1 ratio of free parking for their employees. We wanted 
to apply the formula across the board for the other activities at the 
airport. 


EMPLOYEES PAY FOR PARKING 


Mr. Rooney. Then, if I understand you correctly, the employees of 
the airlines to some extent must pay for parking; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grirrin. That would be true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You want to extend that to the employees of the CAA, 
the Weather Bureau, and other governmental agencies who work at 
the airport? 


Mr. Grirrtn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, at the present time we are charging only 
for the parking at the locations where we have parking meters. There 
are certain special reserved spaces for certain classes of Washington 
National Airport employees, for employees of the airlines, who have 
leased hangars at the Washington National Airport. The situation 
we have run up against is that the parking spaces there are being 
used for activities or by people not connected with the airport. A 
lot of people come and park their cars and take the A. B. & W. bus 
into town. We find that they fill up the parking spaces all day 
long, and we do not have an opportunity to use them for the purpose 
of the airport. 

Mr. Roonry. How many would you say park their cars and then 
take the bus into town? 

Mr. Lex. We have been unable to get accurate figures on that, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Approximately ? 

Mr. Les. I wou hi say at least 200. 

Mr. Roonry. A day 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roongy. What do you propose to do? 

Mr. Lex. The general plan is still under consideration. We have 
a special study made of the whole problem. The tentative program 
is to grant free parking spaces to certain numbers of the airline 
employees, Government employees, and concessionaire employees who 
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are rightfully on the airport. There are also certain reserve areas 
around the Army building there which will be left to the Arm 
distribution. All spaces except those will be provided, There will 
be stickers given to legitimate employees and users of the airport 
who will pay a nominal monthly fee for parking, and then there 
will be a portion reserved for visitors and others who will pay on a 
daily or hourly basis for parking privileges. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you estimate would be the return to the 
Treasury as a result of this plan? ; 

Mr. Ler. We have not made a final estimate on that, sir. This is 
still in the study stage. We hope to negotiate with a concessionaire 
for the parking rights there and to obtain a return to the Government 
somewhat in the nature of the return which the New York Port 
Authority receives from the La Guardia parking, for instance. 

Mr. Rooney. The charge there is 25 cents, is it not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. It is a certain percentage return to the Port of 
New York Authority that goes up as high as 80 to 85 percent of the 
total receipts above a certain figure. We hope to put in that same 
general system of contract with the concessionaire who would get the 
contract. 


EMPLOYEES AT AIRPORT 


Mr. Rooney. How many employees are there out at the airport? 

Mr. Srerner. There are about 3,000 in the Army building that we 
referred to. The number of Government employees, including the 
CAA, the post office, the Weather Bureau, is about 900. 

Mr. Rooney. How many spaces would you have available without 
charge for the 900? 

Mr. Srerner. If we apply a ratio of 3 to 1 or 4 to 1, approximately 
300 of those people could be accommodated of the 900. 

Mr. Rooney. Do some of the people go to work by bus rather than 
in their own cars? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes; they do, sir, and they are on a shift basis as well, 
which helps to alleviate the situation somewhat. 

Mr. Roonry. The reason I brought this subject up is the wide inter- 
est that has been shown with regard to it. 

Mr. Presron. One gets the impression when one goes to the National 
Airport now that he cannot do anything out there, cannot see an 
airplane, without paying for the privilege. I have agreed with Mr. 
Flood for some time that the turnstiles going out to the deck ought not 
to be there. It is an institution owned by the United States Govern- 
ment. Now, we are about to install meters, and are going to charge 
a person just to go out and park hiscar. If he wants to meet his Aunt 
Susie, or ride out on Sunday to see what is going on, he will have to pay 
a fee to park hiscar. Why can’t you put a limitation on the parking? 
You can designate certain areas for employees and assign them. I 
suspect that the higher-paid employees will get the free spaces and the 
$2,500 a year man will have to pay for his. That is usually the way 
things are run in the Government—the more money a man makes the 
less he has to pay for priviliges. That is true of the Congressmen. 
We do not have to pay, but some other person will have to pay 50 cents 
to park. Why can’t you designate certain areas for the employees and 
areas for visitors and passengers, and impose an hour limitation on 
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them? Why not design some method so there will be a limit on the 
length of time his car can stay in there, so that you will prevent these 
commuters from using that as a free parking space and catching a bus 
to the Commerce Department or the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Grirrin. Of course, we could set up a system like that, but that 
would cost the-Government a certain sum of money. 

Mr. Preston. If you have another cop or two to stand there and 
guard it would not make a big dent in the budget. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I assume that it would cost the Government about 
$25,000 to control the areas properly. 

Mr. Preston. How many areas would you have, Mr. Griffin? 

Mr. Grirrtn. It is pretty well chopped up out there, as you know. 

Mr. Preston. I am auenicing? of the visitors. 


USE OF CONCESSIONNAIRE 


Mr. Sterner. A control necessarily would have to extend to em- 
ployees area as well because unless there was a barrier, or some physi- 
cal means of keeping the public out of that area, we would have to 
control employees area. 

Mr. Preston. You are going to do that anyway ? 

Mr. Srerner. By a concessionaire we had in mind, and for that 
reason only a portion of the employees would be permitted free park- 
ing and the rest would have to pay some fee; in other words, the con- 
cessionaire has to derive some revenue in order to meet the costs attend- 
ant on that. 

Mr. Preston. Why cannot you hire people to do that job instead of 
putting it on a concession basis? 

Mr. Sterner. We can. 

Mr. Preston. You are going to let somebody make a handsome 
living out of this deal with a concession. 

Mr. Srerner. We, sir, have been endeavoring to make the airport 
self-sustaining, and we thought this was just another way of devel- 
oping revenue, just as the turnstiles develop revenue. 

Mr. Preston. That is right, and you soak the public to do it, and 
you soak the employees. This parking problem is a problem to a 
man making a modest salary. Some of these employees are going 
= — to pay a fee. What did you have in mind in the way of a 

ee 

Mr. Srerner. In the neighborhood of 10 cents a day or $2.50 a 
month. That was one of the tentative figures that we arrived at. 

Mr. Preston. That is not final; just tentative? 

Mr. Sterner. That is what we are shooting at in order to treat the 
persons as fairly as we possibly can and still meet the cost. 

Mr. Presron. What do you think about a system like this: Let 
everybody who makes over $4,000 a year pay for parking and all 
under $4,000 a year get their parking free ? 

Mr. Srerner. I would say that 95 percent of them would get free 
parking spaces. 

Mr. Preston. Ninety-five percent? 

Mr. Srerner. Yes; because they represent the trade people. In the 
case of our particular employees, the greatest number is in the CPC 
grade, or that particular group, the low-salary bracket. 

Mr. Preston. What if you dropped it down to $3,000? 
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Mr. Grirrin. Seventy percent of our people are under the $3,000 


Mr. Preston. Seventy percent ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir; janitors, mechanics, and so forth. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Griffin, I know that you are very familiar with 
your work. You havean enviable record, if that is true. 

You do plan to put in parking meters? 


PARKING METERS 


Mr. GrirFin. Well, I do not know that they will be parking meters. 
We propose to negotiate with a concessionnaire who will handle it, 
I believe, by persons, rather than by putting in parking meters. It is 
more flexible if you handle it by oo than by — meters. If 
“Ee up parking meters, we would have to buy them. 

r. Preston. [ am not in favor of parking meters; I do not like 
them, just as a matter of principle. 

Mr. Grirrin. I do not believe we plan to use them. 

Mr. Preston. I understood that you planned to use parking meters 
and install them. I do not like the looks of them ona - Roronae in- 
stallation where a man has to drop a nickel in one to go to the airport 
for a few minutes. I recognize that you have a problem. I am in 
favor of doing anything to prevent those people from using free park- 
ing and riding to work on buses in the District. I am in favor of 
any reasonable action to eliminate that sort of thing. 

owever, I think that the ates. as a whole, does not get too good 
treatment when they go out there. I am thinking about all the angles 
of this business. 

Mr. Grirrin. We propose to have just the lowest charge we can 
make for the simple reason if we charge an enormous sum for park- 
ing out there then it reflects back into our revenues from our other 
concessions, and it will go all the way through the airport. 

Mr. Preston. You are talking about handling this on a concession 
basis. You are taking a gasoline out of the concessionnaire’s hands 
and handling it yourself? 

Mr. Grurrin. No; that is handled by a concession. 

Mr. Preston. Perhaps I am confused. Last year you wanted to 
buy some tanks, or something. 

Mr. Grirrin. That is right. The Government bought the system 
from the Gulf Oil Co., which has been operating it, and when we pur- 
chased it we negotiated a contract with a concessionnaire to operate 
the system. 

Mr. Preston. I see. Whatever you do, have a little sympathy for 
the fellow not making as much money as the man in the top bracket 
out there. Try to take care of those boys the best you can. 

Mr. GrirFin. We will certainly do our best. 

Mr. Rooney. In that connection, is it not the fact that less than 
20 out ¥ 270 positions, according to the budget, are over $4,000 per 
annum 

Mr. Grirrin. I believe that is right; yes. 

Mr. Preston. That surprises me, Mr. Chairman. It really does. 


Mr. Marsuatu. I do not very often disagree with my good friend 
from Georgia, Mr. Preston; however, I think the record of the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the National Park Service has shown that 
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concessionnaires have rendered a service which is at least equal to, or 
better than, Government service, and they have rendered it more 
cheaply to the public. I presume in setting up a concession you will 
provide in your scheme some supervision of that concessionnaire. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes. 

Mr. Marsa. So that he will not run without some sort of control. 

Mr. Grirrin. We will have good control over it—the Government. 

Mr. MarsHatu. It has been my observation that the National Air- 
port isa very popular place. It has a lot of visitors and we are glad to 
see that. We also must, I think, remember that a part of the function 
of the National Airport is the convenience of passengers coming in 
and going out of Washington by plane. In our desire to make things 
as convenient as we can for the people to make use of the facilities 
there, we still must keep in mind that the passengers coming in and 
out must be served and the people who come there to meet the arrivals 
and to see the people off on departures must be served. It seems to me 
that is one of the reasons we need to provide some means for parking 
for just a short time without having to walk a considerable distance to 
carry baggage, and so forth, for the people. 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND ProrectivE SERVICES 


Mr. Roonzy. With regard to the requested appropriation, I notice 
that there is a requested increase in the amount of $72,693 for main- 
tenance, operation, and protective services at the airport. 

What is the breakdown of this figure, Mr. Griffin ? 


REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Grirrin. Of the $72,639 there is $26,149 in other objects, of 
which $22,000 is the largest item of the $26,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that for? 

Mr. Grirrin. That is for painting the hangers, one through six. 
ve been determined that it is necessary about every 5 years to 

o that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not the amount for other contractual services an 
increase of $33,413 rather than $22,000? 

Mr. Grirrin. No. The total will come up to $26,149. We have 
some minus items in supplies and materials. 

Mr. Roonry. Under contractual services the increase is in the 
amount of $33,413. 

Mr. Scruuer. The statement on page 281, to which I believe you 
are addressing yourself, is a consolidation of two functions; main- 
tenance, operation and protection service, and administration. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

Pie's Scuuter. Mr. Griffin was talking about maintenance and pro- 
jon. 

Mr. Roonry. When I asked for the breakdown of the amount $72,693 
Mees ge us that $26,149 was for other objects. What about the 

ance 


Mr. Grirrin. The balance is in personal services. 

Mr. Rooney. How much in temporary and part-time positions? 
Mr. Grirrin. $4,480. 

Mr. Rooney. How much in permanent positions? 

Mr. Grirrin. $42,064. 
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NO INCREASE IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. That would provide for 12 new employees? 

Mr. Grirrin. No. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Mr. Grirrin. It would provide for 12 man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. Ave employment ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes. e are not asking for any additional positions. 
We just want to increase our average employment and stay within the 
270 authorized positions. 


RECEIPTS FROM OPERATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a chart similar to the one we insert in 
each year’s record with regard to receipts from operations at the 
airport? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the statement of cash receipts at the 
airport at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Revenue by fiscal years, cash receipts 



































1951 esti- 1952 esti- 
1950 actual mate mate 
Aviation activities: 
Sales and service to aircraft. ..........-......-...--------- $151, 253 $116, 000 $81, 000 
Rentals: 
CN a Ai alaiadings dani eat i Scere aaa 348, 170 380, 000 000 
er re re et eae ed \ 65, 115, 000 
le a ea amneginiohnie 10, 614 15, 000 15, 000 
ESN ELE IO RE EE EI OO 5, 127, 500 185, 000 
NB RES PEERS REE ES OS eer ae ape ss, | 39, 520 40, 000 40, 000 
Cr ner Wines Maen... won 5 nid icin ds ede esp nmene 608 1, 000 1,000 
Subtotal, aviation activities.................-...----..-- 660, 759 744, 500 817, 000 
Ancillary activities: 
ons a seins dhnenggianvairennebinn ventennitbhes 1,039 2, 500 2, 500 
Eton. a can deinanbondharerekeatnresssueneieas 973 1, 000 1, 000 
PE I Sac iin pov carededcabcvesecsentindlieedunuvcednote au 2, 742 3, 000 3,000 
a ee ee ee ae ee 211 200 200 
DENIED inclined cet waded woevddwevncsciscagdesseete 105, 863 125, 000 130, 000 
Tours and observation facilities. -.............--.---.----- 7, 486 40, 000 40, 000 
SE ii iia nt niensionaipsageconneanusenciet ok 500 500 
aU POT CNIOR oo. se 5 i hoe ne itso ck eek 58, 994 60, 000 60, 000 
PID a. chcnndishhtnbakinebabonadbeteneup cocgndeensy 4, 186 5, 000 5, 000 
aaa ee 8, 424 9 000 9, 000 
Novelty stand _.-_-_...-. 3, 818 4, 000 4,000 
Passenger service sales 1, 266 15, 000 15, 000 
Photographic service _. tmbic 129 150 150 
Ng aie indi oagdadndenenientaeombobionns 68, 200, 000 200, 000 
Sales and service to automotive vehicles... ..........--.-- 13, 018 15, 000 15, 000 
NN ao, cnctiguhs cae onenenwaskvp bres éntpaen 7, 952 10, 000 10, 000 
oan as uke caejni econsonmnan+abnanerain 4, 998 5, 500 5, 500 
ee en ete akp i Re OTS REALS ORD eeaey premier ene? pele ee om 1,807 1,000 1, 000 
NN EEL LA EDS ITE. 35, 000 75, 000 
Subtotal, ancillary activities ..............-..-..------.- 431, 648 531, 850 576, 850 
etal, Gat COON. bo oss cecvicsccccicccnstacediianenks 1, 092, 407 1, 276, 350 1, 393, 850 
1950 1951 1952 
Unrealized revenues: 
Military and other Government landing fees... ........--- 29, 282 29, 000 29, 000 
Space assigned to other Government agencies at no charge- 26, 136 33, 000 33, 000 
Traffic violation receipts..................-..-.-.-----.--. 3, 070 3, 500 3, 500 
EE SOB ik. nin certains ctckete ns tyeddeyerenpaniabin 9,012 9, 500 9, 500 
Total unrealized revenues.................-..--.-------- 67, 500 75, 000 75, 000 
Grand total revenues... -.........---.-.-2---- 2 enc eeeeees 1, 150, 907 1, 351, 350 1, 468, 850 
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Mr. Rooney. What was the actual amount collected in the fiscal 
year 1950! 

Mr. GrirFin. $1,159,907. 

Mr. Rooney. This compares with an estimate as of last year in the 
amount of $1,208,100; correct ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Is your 1951 estimate still in the amount presented 
to us last year, $1,351,350? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you still think you will make it? 

Mr. Srerer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year when you presented us with a chart, at 
page 1770 of the hearings, you estimated that the revenues for 1951 
would be $1,564,200. Now, you furnish us with a chart in which 
your 1951 estimate is $1,351,350. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. Sterner. One of the differences is the fact that the terminal 
extension was not completed at the time estimated by the Public 
Building Services. Therefore, we could not realize the revenues from 
the rentals, or from the additional concessions. 

The other figure was the result of estimating we would be able to 
procure the gasoline facility in advance of the time we did, and in 
turn increase the revenues from the landing field. 


GASOLINE SYSTEM 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to gasoline? 

Mr. Grirrin. The Governmet has purchased the gasoline system 
from the Gulf Refining Co., and we have a contract with a conces- 
sionnaire to operate it as a storage and dispensing agency for the 
airlines. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the revenue in the last fiscal year under 
your arrangement with Gulf? 

Mr. Grirrin. They paid the Government $150,000 a year. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your estimated revenue, as of the moment, 
under your new plan? 

Mr. Grurrin. We have a rental fee of $25,000 from the conces- 
sionnaire, plus the $15,000 concession fee, which is a total of $40,000 
that the concessionnaire will pay the Government for the use of the 
system. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. As compared with $150,000 paid by the Gulf Refining 
‘o.? 

Mr. Grirrtn. Yes. At first glance—— 

Mr. Rooney. It looks like an atrocious proposition at first glance. 

Mr. Grirrin. But by purchasing the equipment to operate it our- 
selves, the airlines were willing to renegotiate their contracts and raise 
their rentals to make up for the difference—any difference we might 
have in the arrangements with the gasoline. That is what we did. We 
renegotiated the use contracts of the airlines and raised their landing 
fees to come up to a $1 figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Who benefits to the tune of $110,000 a year? 


Mr. Grirrrn. Well, the Government. We get it back from the air- 
ines. 
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Mr. Rooney. What sort of arr; nt is this? This is very inter- 
esting. We had an arrangement under which Gulf was the concession- 
aire, and if I remember correctly, Gulf put im their own. tanks and 
other necessary facilities;isthat notso# _ AKG 

Mr. Grirrtx. They put their own tanks in at the beginning. 

Mr. Rooney. We were getting $150,000 a year revenue. How much 
did we appropriate last year for the tanks? 

Mr. Grurrin. $495,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Expecting that we were going to make more money as 
a result of that investment. It now turns out that instead of getting 
$150,000 from Gulf, we get $40,000. : 

Mr. Srerner. I think that Mr. Griffin did not quite understand the 
statement. 

Mr. Roonry. If Iam wrong, correct me. 

Mr. Srerner. We will get from the concessionaire operating the 

asoline facility $81,000. In addition, the landing fee increased from 
$7 5,000 to $185,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What have the landing fees to do with this? 

Mr. Sterner. Equally, the airlines, in lieu of paying the $150,000 
through a Gulf Oil Corp., now pay it as landing fees and pay a lesser 
amount for use of the gasoline facility. 

Mr. Ler. We handle this as a package deal entering into new agree- 
ments with the airport. 

Mr. Rooney. It does not sound like much of a deal to me. 

Mr. Ler. We increase the revenue to the Government. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us look at the figures on the chart which we have 
put in the record. We have given you $475,000 to install these tanks, 
and looking at your 1950-52 income, you would have been better off 
to leave the arrangement the way it was. 

Mr. Lee. We made a considerable saving on the purchase price. 
We paid only $376,000 for the gasoline facility. Now, at the same time, 
we have increased the annual revenues by a sizable amount by this 
package arrangement. 

Mr. neEY. I do not see any sizable amount commensurate with an 
investment of $376,000; do you? 

Mr. Srerner. It would be the difference, sir, between the aviation 
activity figure of $660,000 in 1950 up to $817,000 in 1952. Under the 
arrangement we have worked out the facility for which we spent 
$375,000 will be amortized with 2 percent interest over a 10-year 
period. That is partly reflected in that $81,000 figure. 


AIRLINE LANDING FEES 


Mr. Rooney. But in the ordinary course of things we would have 
expected you to increase the sidiaslouiie low landing fees and other 
costs to these airlines, especially in view of the fact that this is the 
busiest and most popular airport in the United States. Instead of 
obtaining for the expaper an increase in the fees, you have rebated it 
to the airlines through the gasoline proposition. If I am wrong, I will 
be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. Sretner. The airlines will not pay less, sir, than they paid 
before. They will be paying more because the fees went up. ile we 
reduced the income from the oil company, the income from the airlines 
increased, and offset not only the $150,000 but more besides. 
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Mr. Preston. Why not give it to us on a dollars-and-cents basis? 
How much did they increase the landing fees and how much did they 
reduce the other? I am like Mr. Rooney: Although what you say 
sounds good, you have not given any proof of it. 

Mr. asane: It does not sound good to me. Perhaps from their 
viewpoint it sounds good. 

Mr. Srerner. From the gasoline facility, in 1952, we will get $81,000. 

Mr. Preston. How much did you reduce gasoline to the airlines? 
Was it on the basis of a per-gallon proposition ? 

Mr. Sretner. Do you mean, sir, the price of gasoline? 

Mr. Preston. The service. 

Mr. Sterner. Since we were never involved in providing service to 
the airlines ourselves, we had nothing to do with the price of gasoline. 

Mr. Preston. Why did your gasoline business income reduce, then— 
because you gave the concessionnaire the right to run it more cheaply ? 

Mr. Sterner. The concessionnaire is merely a dispensing agent. He 
does not sell or buy gasoline. The gasoline is procured by the airlines 
independently, put into a common tank, and our concessionnaire 
merely dispenses it into the tanks of the airplanes. 

Mr. Preston. O. K.; but your revenue has been reduced from that 
source since you bought these tanks. 

Mr. Sterner. From that particular source. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Srerner. Since the concessionnaire could neither buy nor sell 
gasoline, he had no source of income to meet the $150,000. 

Mr. Presron. Then it was a bad deal to begin with, if that is the 
situation. 

Mr. Srerner. In lieu of the gasoline concessionnaire paying the fee, 
the airlines pay the fee through increased landing rates. 

Mr. Preston. How much did you increase them ¢ 

Mr. Srerver. We increased the landing rate from $75,000 up to 
$185,000. 

Mr. Presron. You are giving me round figures. How much per 
airplane ? 

Mr. Sterner. In our previous landing rates, an aircraft could land 
for $75 per month per schedule for each of the first four schedules, 
which have orm about $2.50 per landing irrespective of the size of 
the aircraft. For all aircraft over four landings, the rate reduced to 
$25 per schedule per month, and as the company increased its opera- 
tions—for example, a company operating 50 schedules per day would 
pay only 96 cents per landing irrespective of the size of the aircraft. 

nder our new arrangement, for each airplane, irrespective of a 
schedule, of a DC-3 type, they will pay $2 for each landing. That 
means that he would pay $60 a month. As an aircraft increases in 
size the fee is increased. A landing by a Constellation now, or a DC-6, 
is $7 for every landing, as opposed to approximately 96 cents which 
he used to pay. 

Mr. Preston. Common arithmetic tells me there is something screwy 
about that business. It was 96 cents and now it is$7. It is now seven 
times as much, yet you took in $75,000 in 1950 and you project $185,000 
into 1952. 

Mr. Srretner. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Which is not even three times as much; yet you are 
charging seven times as much, according to your figures. 
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Mr. Srerer. For that particular plane, All the airplanes are not 

that size. Another thing is, the smaller two-engine type, excepting the 

Convair, are rapidly going out of the picture. You are getting a larger 

size aircraft but reducing the number of operations. We tried to make 

the forecast on the basis of information which only the airlines can 

supply us, and that is the type of airplanes and their frequency of 
anding. 

Mr. Suasionc I am still of the same opinion as Mr. Rooney—that we 
have been rooked. 

Mr. Sterner. The only explanation I can make at the moment is if 
we look at the revenue statement which has been submitted, we will 
find that in the figures between 1950 and 1952 there is represented the 
difference in the increase—— 

Mr. Rooney. I repeat what I said before, the estimated increase in 
revenue during those 3 years is not commensurate with the amount 
of money that we invested. We appropriated $475,000. You say that 
you spent $376,000. This increase in revenues that you show should 

ave been a natural one.without the gasoline problem being taken into 
the picture at all. 


INCORPORATION OF AIRPORT 


Mr. Sreran. Tell me, what became of the study regarding the matter 
of a Government corporation operating the airport. Has that study 
been completed ? 

Mr. Lee. We did make a study of the placing of the Washington 
National Airport into a corporation. Pending the future progress 
of the second Washington National Airport, we decided to hold that 
in abeyance to determine what impact that would have on the total 
operating problem of the Federal Government in the Washington area. 
It will be revived when the second Washington National Airport 
a gets further along. 

r. Sreran. Has that study been completed ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; it has. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the result of it? 

Mr. Ler. The result was the setting up of terms and conditions we 
would wish to have in the charter of a corporation should it be de- 
sirable from a general over-all policy viewpoint. It appears that 
it would be entirely practicable to operate the Washington National 
Airport as a corporation. However, it appears that certain economies 
might be effected by the joint operation of the first and second airports 
together, and, as I say, we did not cover that particular problem in 
this study. 

Mr. Sreran. In view of the fact that the study has been completed, 
you are holding it up to wait for the completion of the second Wash- 
ington National Airport? What is the status of the second Wash- 
— National Airport ? 

r. Lez. We have a certain amount in this estimate, Mr. Stefan, 
which will shortly come before this committee for additional funds 
for the second Washington National Airport. 

Mr. Sreran. Is the CAA looking with favor on the results of the 
study of turning this airport over into a corporation ? 

Mr. Ler. We are keeping that problem open, sir. We have not 
actually decided whether it would result in an over-all better operation 
of the Jacility. or not, Weare looking into the facts. 
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May I correct a previous statement that I made? We do not have 
an item in the fiscal year 1952 estimates for the second Washington 
National Airport. 

Mr. Steran. That being the case, why do you not go along with the 
study and finish it up? 

What is the policy of the CAA about turning this over to the cor- 
poration and letting the Government get out of the business of running 
the airport? It is the only big commercial airport that the Govern- 
ment runs. My understanding is that the CAA was favorably in- 
clined to turn this over to a corporation. 

Mr. Ler. We feel it is a perfectly practical method of operation. 
On the other hand, we do not want to have a different method of 
operation for the two airports. They will be essentially operating 
with the same traffic, split between the two. 

Mr. Sreran. In view of the fact there is no money budgeted for a 
new airport, you will probably have to wait a long time before you 
come to any decision. 

Mr. Lex. We have items in our 1951 fund by which we are pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Steran. Have the sites been selected ? 

Mr. Lee. We are making engineering studies of the actual site, and 
through the Coast and Geodetic Survey we are making surveys of 
the possible layout we could have out of all the possible sites. 

Mr. Sreran. The site has not yet been selected ? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions. 


AMORTIZATION OF GASOLINE SYSTEM 


Mr. CievencER. I was interested in the statement concerning the 
amortization fund. Is that set up in the budget for the replacement 
of these underground facilities? You say that you are amortizing 
them over a 10-year period. Do you have a fund set up? 

Mr. Sterner. We do not have a fund set up, since all our receipts 
go to the general funds of the Treasury. 

Mr. Crevencer. There is no way the committee can know, from 
looking at your budget here, just how much you are amortizing per 
year. 

Mr. Sretner. On the gasoline facility I can state it is $41,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. We are faced with the proposition that one of these 
days you may need $300,000 or $400,000 more through an appropria- 
tion to replace the facilities. 

Mr. Sterner. We hope not. 

Mr. Cievencer. They do deteriorate. 

Mr. Srerner. One of the stipulations in our agreement with the 
concessionnaire is that he must maintain the facility. Now, any capi- 
tal investment that might be required, we would have to come to 
Congress for that, but we do not plan, and certainly do not foresee, 
any material depreciation of the system as such, since it is all sealed, 
underground, and in constant use. 

Mr. Crievencer. Do you have an oil tank at your home for your 
private heating plant ? 

r. Sterner. Yes, and I have had to have some work done on it. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all. 
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Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the arrangement we 
have made for the gasoline concession and the landing fees, I would 
like to refer to our last year’s justification in connection with the 
acquisition of the facilities there in which we stated that an even 
more impelling reason for immediate acquisition for the field and 
facilities is that contracts with various lines can be negotiated on a 
basis more favorable to the Government if the concession is owned 
and controlled by the Government. 

For example, the airlines have indicated their willingness to renego- 
tiate landing fees at more favorable rates if the controversial issue of 
the fueling concession is adjusted satisfactorily. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a chart showing the number of landings 
at the airport in 1950 and the estimated number for 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. GrirFin. I have them for both the fiscal and calendar year 
1950. I donot have them for 1951, but I can furnish that information 
for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Furnish the information for the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Air traffic arrivals and departures 























1 Estimated—based on first 9 months of fiscal year. 


LANDING FEES AND GASOLINE CONCESSION 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Griffin, during the luncheon hour I have been 
thinking about this matter of the eee concession and the landi 
fees at the Washington National Airport. I am quite perplexed. 
Is there anything you can offer which would tend further to explain 
the position taken in entering into this arrangement for new landing 
fees with the airlines, and to explain the reduction in income attribut- 
able to line. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out, 
with reference to the question as to why we did not raise the landing 
fees, that the Government has a contract with the airlines, a use con- 
tract with the airlines to cover the landing fees, which contract runs 
until June 30 of this year. We have no escalator clause in this con- 
tract by which we can raise or lower the fees. For that reason we were 
unable to raise the landing fees at this time. Then, in the a besa a 
deal that we had worked out on the purchase of the gasoline system 
airlines agreed that if we would purchase the system and them 
out from under this exclusive right that the Gulf Refining Co. had 
over the gasoline at the Washington National Airport, they would 
be willing to re-do their contracts at the time we made the purchase, 
even though it was before the expiration of the contract. 
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Mr. Rooney. When did you enter into the new arrangement with 
regard pen landing fees? 

r.G t went into effect the 1st of January. That is the 
same time S ohen we purchased the system. 

Mr. Rooney. At the time you made that agreement, they were 
bound by a prior agreement running until June of this year which 
anid in the case of, for instance, the DC-6’s a landing fee of 90- 
odd cents as compared with $7 under the new arrangement ¢ 

Mr. Grirrin. That is right, sir. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert in the record at this point a chart 
showing arrivals and departures in both the fiscal and calendar years 
of 1950. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Air traffic arrivals and departures 
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Construction, WasHINGTON NationaL AIRPORT 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $196, 500 $540, 000 
Prior year balance available 99, 290 44, 290 


Total available for obligation 295, 790 
available in subsequent year —44, 290 
Total obligations 251, 500 























Description 





1. Construction of 5 fan, wad and terminal building extension -- 
2 : uisition of fueling facilities 
rasa and taxiways 
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Obligations by objects 













Cbhject classification 1050 actual 1952 estimate 


















07 Cther contractual services: Services performed by other 











ON SRE aR on IEE Ge ih pi atictst A $251, 500 $89, 290 $75, 000 
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a Olen Om i a cig ct ed : 584, 290 



















Mr. Rooney. We shall turn to page 48 of the committee print, 
where there is a requested appropriation in the amount of $75,000 
entitled “Construction, Washington National Airport.” The justi- 


fications begin at page 282 which page we shall insert in the record, 
together with page 284. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 








Appropriation 1951 (regular bill) 
Deduct nonrecurring items, 1951 program 








Base for 1952 


Requirements for 1952: 
1. Seal runways and taxiways 





































Total estimate or appropriation, 1952_ 





JUSTIFICATION OF PROJECT 





Seal rumways and taviways ; estimate, $75,000.—The runways and taxiways at 
the Washington National Airport are of asphalt construction similar to an 
asphalt roadway. Continuous traffic on a normal roadway provides a kneading 
action that prolongs the life of the pavement. However, runways do not receive 
this action over all surfaces and must be periodically sealed to prolong their life. 
The sealing consists of applying a thin coat of hot asphalt emulsion and then a 
binder coat of fine stone material rolled, brushed, and rolled again. Sealing 
has been performed only once since the airport opened, and it is advisable to 
repeat this sealing during fiscal year 1952. If the work is not performed as 
required, the surface becomes porous and brittle, allowing the elements to 
attack the runway with the result that the entire area will disintegrate. Once 
this action sets in, the entire surface of the runway must be replaced. The 
requirements were arrived at through an informal estimate made by the con- 
tractor who last performed a similar job. 


SEAL RUNWAYS AND TAXIWAYS 


Mr. Rooney. Briefly, the request is for $75,000 to seal the runways 
and taxiways; is that correct? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the figure? I am prompted 
to ask that in view of the fact that there was testimony this morning 
that you were allowed $475,000 for the gas tanks and we found you 
could purchase and install them for $376,000. 

Mr. Sretner. We obtained an estimate from the contractor who 
sealed the runways 5 years ago. His figure was $75,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is the contractor? 

Mr. Srerner. Wilmuth Paving Co. 
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Mr. Rooney. Was this a formal or an informal estimate? 

Mr. Sterner. It was an informal estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. You would not concede that it might be a generous 
estimate ? 

Mr. Sterer. No, sir. We are a little concerned that it may be on 
the conservative side. ‘I think the figure was $65,000 or thereabouts, 
5 years ago, when we had it sealed. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget 
for this item ? 

Mr. Sterner. We asked this amount. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Washing- 
ton National Airport? 

Mr. Preston. The chairman asked before luncheon if you had the 


number of enditigs made in 1951. You have that figure for the first 
6 months of 1951! 


Mr. Grirrin. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Does it show an increase? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What percentage, roughly? 

Mr. Sterner. I think there is approximately a 30-percent increase. 
For example, in January of this year we had approximately 13,000 
aircraft as opposed to 10,000 in January 1950. As to passengers like- 
wise in January of this year, it shows in excess of 155,000, while in 
January of last year it was 87,000. 

Mr. Preston. So, you would have an increase in your landing fees 
regardless of the one-package deal that you made with them? 

Mr. Srerner. Yes, sir; in proportion to the 96-cent rate, until June. 

Mr. Preston. Since this matter has been gone into so thoroughly, 


I am — to ask this question: Is it not true that the airlines 
e 


considered that they had a good deal in this proposition or they would 
not have agreed to renegotiate their contract sometime prior to the 
termination date of the contract? 

Mr. Grirrin. I believe the air lines objected to this agreement that 
we had with the Gulf Co. in 1941 when the airport opened. In the be- 
ginning they objected to the arrangement in that Gulf had an ex- 
clusive right to sell gas there. The Government had no control over 
the price that Gulf charged the airlines. They figured that they were 
paying this money that Gulf was paying to the Government in addi- 
tion to additional charges for gas that Gulf was making on them, and 
they were willing to do almost anything to get out from under that 
arrangement. 

Mr. Preston. Then your answer is, “Yes; they figured that they 
had a good deal out of it.” Is that right? 

Mr. Grirrin. I would imagine so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You would have a pretty definite idea about that, 
Mr. Griffin. You would not have to imagine very much about that, 
would you ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I would say that they figured that they were getting 
a better deal than they had. 

Mr. Preston. How much has this concessionaire of yours reduced 
the price of gasoline to the airlines? 

Mr. Grirrin. The concessionaire has nothing to do with selling the 
gas. The airlines can buy gas from any supplier. 
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Mr. Preston. He simply rap rer ittothe plane? 

Mr. Grirrin. That is right. He stores and dispenses it. _ 

Mr. Preston. How much cheaper are they buying. gasoline from 
any company than they were obtaining it from the Gulf Co.? 

Mr. Gruirrin. I really do not know. 

Mr. Preston. You could not answer that? 

Mr. Grirrin. I do not know; no, sir. i \ 

Mr. Preston. When you gave Gulf the right to install this envi. 
ment, you did not put any limitation on the amount that they could 
charge the airlines for the gas? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Preston. Was it a competitive rate that was mentioned in the 
agreement ? 

Mr. Gruirrin. I believe it was in the contract that they were to 
charge not in excess of what was being charged in the metropolitan 
area here. 

Mr. Srerner. But there was nothing to compare it with, sir. 

Mr. Preston. But there is a prevailing rate for gasoline. 

Mr. Sterner. Yes, sir. 

. Mr. Grirrin. At different points. 

Mr, Preston. There is an average over the country, and usually it 
is about the same; is not that true? 

Mr. Sterner. It varies in aviation gas with the point of supply and 
whether it is by barge or truck and the facilities used in the actual 
wie aay + of the gasoline. 

eet RESTON. It would be about the same in Washington; would 
it not 

Mr. Srerner. I believe so. 

Mr. Preston. That is, as between Texas, Gulf, Standard, or any 
other of those people, it would be about the same price? 

Mr. Srerner. I think so. There is a variance in price, however, and 
that is the reason for competitive bidding on the part of the com- 

anies to provide the airlines with gasoline. There is a margin of 

ifference, I am told. 

Mr. Preston. So, Gulf had a good thing out of it, a very good thing, 
apparently, when they had exclusive control of it at the airport. I 
think that is perfectly obvious. That does not even need an answer. 
No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sreran. I just wanted to ask Mr. Lee, Is that report available 
for setting up a Government corporation to take over this airport 

Mr. Lee. tt has not been published. It was a report to the Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. Streran. Is it available to the members of the committee? 

Mr. Ler. I believe I can get some copies, Mr. Stefan, and would be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


eC oe ot ics Deki ane eT 
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Wepnespay, Aprin 4, 1951. 


Feperat-Aip Arrport Program 


WITNESSES 


PHILLIPS MOORE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 
M. W. HEMPHILL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 

Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration,” pursuant to Department of Commerce Ap- 
propriation Act, 1950, 1951, 1952 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization 
Prior year balance available: 

Lopropriated funds 
Contract authorization 

Total available for obligation 

Balance available in es year: 





Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from ‘Preliminary planning and sur- 
& veys, Federal Airport Act, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, 


portent of Commerce P 
Comperative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Civil Aero- 


nautics Administration” 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services perfor rmed 
Comparative transfer from ‘Preliminary planning and sur- 
reyes Federal Airport Act, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce” 
Total reimbursable obligations 
Total oblig: 


tions 





$14, 500, 000 


— 428, 660 


$37, 000, 000 


—563, 524 


$54, 000, 000 





14, 071, 340 
, 500, 000 


500, 000 


506, 479 
37, 000, 000 


36, 436, 476 
—34, 000, 000 
36, 700, 000 


67, 942 
31, 648, 301 





76, 577, 819 


70, 852, 719 


—15, 500, 000 





44, 861, 576 


10, 738 
—124, 558 


53, 352, 719 





44, 747, 756 





5, 772 


982 





6, 754 

















44, 754, 510 


53, 352, 719 


24, 440, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1, Grants for construction: 


(a) Large airports (class III and above) 
(6) Small airports (class I and II) 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
2. Administration of grants and claims 
Total obligations 


$39, 162, 147 





42, 246, 113 
2, 501, 643 





44, 747, 756 


6, 754 














44, 754, 510 


53, 352, 719 


24, 440, 000 





82632—51 
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Obligations by objects 





























Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions__...................---- 402 392 370 
Full-time equivalent of all o Geena fc. ac 2 2 1 
Average number of all employees---._.........-......--..----. 392 382 361 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. ___._.__- PC EE Rage SEAT RA A ee YS $2, 167, 853 $2, 189, 943 $2, 132, 243 
Part-time and temporary positions.............-.........- 577 7, 2,190 
pay in excess of 52-week base_................___- IED Tiss cricasarosatisakedaersa-m 230 
Payment above basic rates...................---...-.--... 7, 756 9, 884 10, 056 
Total personal service obligations. .....................- 2, 191, 438 2, 207, 431 2, 152, 719 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

EOL TO OC CEL Ce OTS 2, 184, 684 2, 207, 431 2, 152, 719 

02 wel... .- pont dig At SiGe Sige § Bad irc REE Se 152, 768 156, 932 152, : 
0 a veeerenteen Of Ghings..............20 0 acs 11, 069 7, 028 4, 944 
04 Communication services._.............-..--.- 2-22-22. 25, 361 22, 792 23, 190 
05 Rents and utility services............. 2 30, 112 24, 796 27, 834 
06 Printing and reproduction..................-...-.------_. 19, 615 12, 494 16, 959 
07 Other contractual services. -_...............-.-2-22-22 2 1 24, 655 24, 953 
we 8 eS Re tne 38, 919 34, 523 , 723 
tes secant nnd: teil ae ST ecard tee origoe™ 9, 764 13, 140 1, 952 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions................_____- 42, 246, 113 50, 848, 301 22, 000, 000 
ee ee Ee: y eee, ay 
es RE race i aE RE ET EY SSR ee 627 400 
ee Ge IN. oka oc ech oon cone ue 44, 747, 756 53, 352, 719 24, 440, 000 
aii oo hh citi ncndcsubacocdcanenunnoiner i ti he MER eer BRAS Oe 
Se IN itil ds 5 Sic tidtih cp we iiew cbs dvchks chee 44, 754, 510 53, 352, 719 24, 440, 000 











Mr. Roonry. The next item is “Federal-aid airport program,” 
which begins at page 45 of the committee print and at page 287 of the 
justifications. We shall insert pages 287, 290, 294, and 297 at this 


point in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 









Appropria- 
tion require- 
ments 





Appropriation and contract authorization, 1951 (regular bill) _- 
Deduct: 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Nonrecurring items, 1951 program 
Base for 1952 


Requirements for 1952: 
BY ACTIVITY 


1, Grants for construction of airports........................-- 
2. Administration of grants and claims___.____..._..._.._.._.- 
3. Transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
IONE te. didn Beeb adbdatithehen<ubcenecasecosacecess 
New program requirements. -...-............-...----- 
4. Liquidation of prior-year contract authorization.__....__._. 
Total estimate of appropriation and contract author- 
ie neha ain. cohagaiammneietl Sutea 


























21,000,000 |... 21, 000, 000 
, 440,000 |. 2) 440, 000 
* Seetle eleetis 560, 000 

24,000,000 |,............. 24, 000, 000 

30, 000,000 |--- = 77 30, 000; 000 

54,000,000 |... 54, 000, 000 
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Summary of estimated obligations 





Actual 1952 Estimate 1952 Estimate 1952 





Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age age age 
em- em- em- 

ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ees ees ees 








| 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions --- 389)$2, 177, 107 380/$2, 199, 827 $2, 150, 529 


Part-time and tempo- 
rary positions 7, 577 2 7, 604 2, 190 











ah > personal serv- 


2, 184, 684 : 2, 207, 431 2, 152, 719 
42, 563, 072 51, 145, 288 22, 287, 281 


44, 747, 756 82/53, 352, 719 361 [24 440, 009) 






































1 Employment, Nov. 30, 1950, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 


Appropriation request for fiscal year 1952 





1950 Nationa! Airport 
plar, Jan. 1, 1950 Unpro- 
gramed 1952 pro- 
require- gram 
Number | Federal ds ments 
of loca- junds 
tions 








Certificated stops operating with towers -- 146 | $125, 439,471 | $48, 597,288 | $76,842,183 | $15, 500,000 


Certificated stops operating without 
385 54, 617, 026 15, 372, 128 39, 244, 898 1, 500, 000 
183 39, 694, 478 5, 482, 127 34, 212, 351 1, 600, 000 





Total certificated stops 219, 750,975 | 69,451, 543 | 150, 299, 432 


Noncertificated airports 219, 208, 679 | 13, 879, 130 | 205, 329, 549 | 
Seaplane bases : 5, 767, 527 86, 097 5, 681, 430 
Heliports 958, 370 958, 370 


225, 934, 576 




















Total 1950 National Airport plan _-_- 445, 685,551 | 83, 416,770 
Grant agreements executed prior to 1950 
plan (Dee. 31, 1949) 92, 126, 435 92, 126, 435 


Grand total 537,811, 986 | 175, 543, 205 | 362, 268,781 | 20,000,000 
Unused State apportionment 1, 000, 000 
Administrative fund 3, 000, 000 


Total request 24, 000. 000 
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Summary of requirements by object 











Increase (+) 
Estimate, Estimate, 
Objects Actual, 1950 1951 1952 or ¢-) 
O01 Personal services. ................-...-...-- $2, 184, 684 $2, 207, 431 $2, 152, 719 —$54, 712 
OTHER OBJECTS 
RSE es hp Mache (PAC ee ee 152, 768 156, 9382 152, 326 —4, 606 
03 portation of things-.................. 11, 069 , 028 4, 044 —2, 084 
04 Communications services.................. 25, 361 22, 792 23, 190 +398 
05 Rents and utility services._................ 30, 112 24, 796 27, 834 +3, 038 
06 Printing and reproduction... .............- 19, 615 12, 494 16, 959 +4 
07 Other contractual services......-........... 29, 156 24, 655 24, 953 +298 : 
08 Supplies and materials. .................... 38, 919 34, 523 34, 723 +200 
OP: SE atntiddliindanGhetieencn<accncosd 9, 764 13, 140 1, 952 —11, 188 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions -_..__. 000,000 | —28, 848, 301 











7 men’ 
ae tt Plus—transferred to: “Salaries and expenses, 
1? Be Civil Aeronautics Administration,” pursu- 
ee ant to Department of Commerce Appropria- 
Ss tion Act, 1950, 1951, 1952 
EE Plus—comparative transfers to: “‘Salaries and 
: expenses, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
es Department of Commerce’’..._.._-_- Beat UE +124, 558 
3 ; Less—comparative transfers from: ‘‘Prelimi- 
“a 
i 





nary ing and surveys, Federal Airport 
Act, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 


—37, 506, 479 
oes +31, 716, 243 
2an ok a A 39, 500, 000 











































GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $54 million, of which 
$30 million is to liquidate prior contract authority. At page 294, 
which has been inserted in the record, will be found a table setting 
forth the program. 





RATE OF EXPENDITURES 





According to page 296, Mr. Moore, the request for $30 million to 
liquidate prior-year contract authority is made in anticipation of a 
rate of expenditure of approximately $2.5 million a month? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 


BepaRpeee ISR Rese 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 





Mr. Rooney. What was your unobligated balance at the end of the 
last fiscal year? 

Mr. Moore. $18,200,000. 

Mr. Rooney. at is your present unobligated balance? 

Mr. Mooreg. $32,800,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you anticipate as the unexpended balance 
as of the end of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Hempniu. At the end of this fiscal year it is anticipated we 
will have an unexpended cash balance of approximately $15 million. 
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Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish each member of the committee with 
a statement showing the monthly expenditures over the period of the 
past 18 months? 

Mr. Moors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What were your expenditures in the months of Janu- 
ary and February of this year? 

r. Hempuiy. In January we had an expenditure of $2,500,000. 
In February we had an expenditure of $1,700,000. 

Mr. Rooney. It is interesting to note, in the statement furnished the 
committee, that in the month of June 1950 you managed, by way of 
obligations in 1 month, to get rid of the sum of $15,441,084. There 
must have been some quite feverish activity down there in the month 
of June. Is that right, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moors. That is the effect of Public Law 382, Mr. Chairman. 
The funds that are not obligated as of July 1 are recaptured and 
reallocated. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; but this shows that in the month of June you 
obligated $15,400,000 as compared with only $671,000 in the month 
of February 1950. That has nothing to do with recapture, or does it? 

Mr. Hemenums1. Mr. Chairman, I think the situation could be 
explained by the fact that these communities know the effect of 
Public Law 382. During the ag bey from the time the appropriation 
is made available until probably the 1st of January they are preparing 
plans and specifications for the work to be performed, preparing their 
various documents which are required. They submit those to us 
during that period, and in about April and May there is an extreme 
rush on the submission of these project applications in order to keep 
the funds from lapsing under Public Law 382. 

Mr. Rooney. do you not help the funds to lapse? 

Mr. Hempuitt. We have felt that the projects which we have 
prograaes are good projects. 

r. Roonry. Such as the three airports that we discussed here a 
few days ago? Would you say that those were good projects? 

Mr. Hempum.. On the face of the investigation, no, sir; I would 
not. But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that these funds 
do not in essence lapse. This is a continuing appropriation. Any 
unused balance is reapportioned on the State-formula basis between 
State apportionment and discretionary funds. And that is what the 
a communities are trying to avoid, the reapportionment of the 

unds, 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 382 ON STATE APPORTIONMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Will you, at this point in the record, please insert a 
chart showing the effects of Public Law 382 on State apportionments 
for the fiscal years 1948, 1949, and 1950? 

Mr. Hempuie. I shall. I have here for distribution the table which 
shows redistribution of unobligated funds as required by Public Law 
382 as of June 30, 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this chart in the record at this point 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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ACTIVITY IN ALASKA 


Mr: Rooney. How much of this program in the past fiscal year has 
gone into airports in Alaska? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, we will have to furnish the exact figure 
for the record. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any idea, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. It is approximately $300,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Rooney. Have you the list, which you usually furnish to the 
committee, of airports included in your proposed program for 1952? 

Mr. Hemrum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I take it we shall have the same understanding with 
regard to these as we have had heretofore, that you will not release 
them until the proper time. 

Can you indicate where the committee might save some money on 
this program, where there are airports of the type that we discussed 
heretofore, such as the three in Louisiana? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, the projects that we have tentatively 
programed for the fiscal year 1952 have been very carefully screened 
and we are clearing them all with the Airport Use Panel of the ACC. 
This committee consists of representatives of the Air Force, the Navy, 
Civil Components Board, CAB and CAA and industry. We have 
presented the entire program to the committee for their approval and 
recommendation. And if there are any projects they do not feel 
should be undertaken we will put the money on projects that they feel 
are more urgently needed for the national defense. 


AIRPORT AT RUBY, ALASKA 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the page of the tentative program re- 
ferring to Alaska, I note some revised figures with regard to Ruby, 
Alaska. Where is Ruby, Alaska, and how did you happen to get into 
this transaction under which your revised figures call for a Federal 
share of $75,000 toward an estimated total cost of $100,000? ‘ 

Mr. Hempuityt. Mr. Chairman, the original figures were $232,500. 
They exceeded the amount which we are requesting. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that, but tell me something about the 
~— Airport. Why should we put any money into it? 

r. Hemputiy. In Alaska we find transportation extremely diffi- 
cult. I do not have the exact story on Ruby, as to why it was pro- 
gramed, but on the information that we have on Alaska I would 
assume right now that it is approximately the only means of trans- 
portation in and out of the area. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, Ruby is a small town between Fairbanks 
and Nome whose only means of access is the river which is frozen up 
for several months of the year. This is a town which has a large 
number of native inhabitants and, in addition, there are some mang 
activities near there. This field will serve as an intermediate fiel 
on the Nome-Fairbanks Airway and also serve this particular com- 
munity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MarsHatx. I have a question. 
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Looking at this page 25 in the Office of Airports, I notice that at 
Holman Field in St. ue bin are setting up $55,000 of Federal funds 
to pave an access road. at do you mean by paving an access road? 


Do you mean the road in.and out of the airport? 
Mr. Moors. Mr. Marshall, that is the entrance road to the airport. 
Mr. Marsuatt. That is the entrance road to the airport? 
Mr. Moore. Yes. 
Mr. Marswaun. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Lee, are you acquainted with a statement sent out 
some time ago, just about 2 months ago, by the Executive Office of the 
President, under the Office of Defense Mobilization, signed by Charles 
E. Wilson, regarding the necessity of eliminating any use of strategic 
materials in any project that has nothing to do with national defense? 

Mr. Lez. Yes, Mr. Stefan, I am. 

Mr. Sreran. Here is a letter which the Administrator sent out on 
January 30, stating: 


The demand for steel projects for the defense program will be very heavy 
in the last half of 1951 and during 1952. Increased steel production will ease 
this situation in 1953, assuming that our program is still directed toward 
defense. 

Thérefore, if we are to meet the immediate defense demands we must control 
the use of steel for other than the most important projects during late 1951 
. and 1952. While the extent and types of restrictive orders have not been de- 
veloped in detail, I must advise you that very little steel can be expected for 
new highway work other than access roads to new defense projects. 


He also says: 


—even though helpful to civilian defense, we must wait on such projects where 
strategic material is to be used. 


With the permission of the chairman, I would like to put this letter 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Rooney. The letter shall be so inserted. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 30, 1951. 
Hon. THomas E. Dewey, 
Governor, State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


Dear GoveRNoR Dewey: I have delayed replying to your letter of January 17 
so that I could discuss it in some detail with Administrator Harrison, of the 
Defense Production Administration. While it is too early by a few weeks to 
give you the exact tonnages, we now have our program well outlined which 
enables us to draw some definite conclusions. 

The demand for steel projects for the defense program will be very heavy in 
the last half of 1951 and during 1952. Increased steel production will ease 
this situation in 1953, assuming that our program is still directed toward defense. 

Therefore, if we are to meet the immediate defense demands we must control 
the use of steel for other than the most important projects during late 1951 and 
1952. While the extent and types of restrictive orders have not been developed 
in detail, I must advise you that very little steel can be expected for new highway 
work other than access roads to new defense projects. Thus, throughways, park- 
ways, and similiar developments, even though helpful to civilian defense, must 
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wait. On the other hand, maintenance becomes of increasing importance, and 
every effort will be made to provide material for this 7 

New building construction will also find it difficult to obtain steel. Here, too, 
every effort will be made to support the construction of schools and hospitals. 
In the case of schools, some attention would necessarily be given to their purpose, 
as for example, the construction of new engineering schools if there were sub- 
stantial vacancies in existing schools. Nevertheless, the forward looking educa- 
tion and health programs must not be neglected. 

In the field of public housing, priorities must be given to defense housing pro- 
grams and little, if any, steel will be available for other purposes. 

It is our desire to develop the program with as few limitation orders as possible. 
However, new projects requiring large amounts of steel will drag on indefinitely 
unless they are needed as a part of the defense program. 

I am sure that you will recognize the necessities which confront us and will 
support our effort to assure adequate steel for the immediately essential programs. 

I appreciate the spirit which prompted your letter and I trust my reply will 
be helpful in formulating your program. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES E. WILSON. 
COMPARISON OF WORK 


Mr. Sreran. In the matter of the Federal aid airport program 
I studied the justifications very carefully, and also the President’s 
budget. In this program there are a lot of engineering problems 
involved. 

Comparing the Federal aid program with the Federal aid to high- 
ways I notice there is a discrepancy. There might be some explan- 
ation for it. 

I feel that in allocating funds for supervising the construction of 
Federal aid airport it is similar to allocation and supervision of Fed- 
eral aid for highway construction. Is that not a fact? It is very 
similiar, is it not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, Mr. Stefan; it is. 

Mr. Streran. That being so, Mr. Lee, I call your attention to the 
Federal aid airport program, The average number of employees you 
had in 1950 was 392; in 1951, 382; and you are asking for 361 m 1952. 

Personal service obligations are $2,191,000 in 1950; $2,207,000 in 
1951; and in 1952 you are asking $2,153,000. 

The grants and subsidies, and so forth, in 1950 were $42,246,000; in 
1951, $50,848,000; and in 1952 you are asking $22 million. 

The average salary per employee was $5,000 in 1950; $5,800 in 1951; 
and for 1952 it is $6,000. 

The funds administered per employee in 1950 were $107,770; in 
1951, $133,100; and in 1952, $60,950. 

I am giving you these figures, to compare them with what the 
Federal Roads people are doing. 

The average employment for the Bureau of Public Roads, Federal 
aid for postwar highways, was 1,878 in 1950; 1,925 in 1951; and 1,990 
in 1952. 

Their personal service obligations in 1950 were $8,623,000; in 1951, 
$9,040,000; and in 1952, $9,560,000. That is true on down the line. 

With the chairman’s permission, I would like to insert this compari- 
son in the record at this point. 

Mr. Rooney. It shall be so inserted. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Civil Aeronautics Administration—Federal aid airport program 





1950 1951 





Average number employees 392 
Personal service obligations $2, 191, 000 $2, 
Grants, —, ete ; $42, 246, — $40, 
Average salary per employee ‘ 

Funds administered per employee $107, 770 $1 


207, 
848, 
$5, 
33 


'" 














Bureau of Public Roads—Federal aid—Postwar highways 





1951 





Average f 1, 925 
Personal service obligations , 623, $9, 040, 000 
nn deeded Moidaddednas . ; $452, 750, 000 
Average salary per employee s $4, 700 
Funds adm: red per employee 





Source: Appendix to budget 1952. 


In broad outlines the task of allocating funds for and supervising the con- 
struction of Federal-aid airports is similar to the allocation and supervision of 
Federal aid for highway construction. Both are engineering problems. Both 
units of Government are staffed with similarly educated personnel. Apparently 
the older unit (Bureau of Public Roads) provides a laboratory for study by the 
newer agency. 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Sreran. What I am wondering is just why it should require 
so much more personal services per dollar of investment of Federal 
funds in the CAA as compared with the highway program, on almost 
the same operation. Your cost is very much higher. Both your 
units are similar, in education and personnel. Maybe the Bureau 
of Public Roads is a pretty good laboratory for you to work on. 
There is a discrepancy there. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Stefan, I would like to have Mr. Moore testify on 
the personnel questions which you have raised. 

On the question of the reduction of the program, in line with the 
directive of the President, we have—— 

Mr. Sreran. Their average salary per employee enrolled is $4,800, 
and yours is $6,000. 

Mr. Lez. Yes. I would like to have Mr. Moore or Mr. Hemphill 
speak to that. 

Mr. Steran. The funds administered are a great discrepancy, com- 
pared to yours. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Stefan, Mr. Hemphill has some figures to clear 
that ty oe you, I believe. 

Mr. Hemputt. In general, the Bureau of Public Roads works with 
one agency in a State, namely, the State highway department. Over 
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a period of years the State highway departments have become thor- 
oughly familiar with the workings of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the design requirements, payment procedures, and so forth. 

In comparison with that, the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
administering the Federal aid airport program is required to contact 
in the majority of States the individual sponsors, having a number 
of contacts in the State instead of one. We find that these sponsor- 
ig adage engineers are not thoroughly familiar with airport design 
and the problems involved in airport design. Therefore, you get 
into a closer supervision of the work done by the private engineers. 

You also get into somewhat of an educational program. 

Now, I think you have to look at the fact that the PRA road 
program is a large program. Ours is a relatively small program 
when you compare it to that program. The PRA program has 
been in existence for a number of years. Ours is a relatively new 
program. 

I would like to state here that the type of supervision which we 
have in our district office, our ree: supervision, renders service 
and makes similar decisions to those which are found in the Bureau 
of Public Roads districts, and we both have as head of our district 
offices a GS-13 grade. Because our program is small we have cut 
down in the number of employees, the lower-grade employees, but 
when you spread that GS-13 over 3 or 4 employees it raises the aver- 
age per employee much higher than it does when you spread it over a 
range of 8 to 10 employees. 

I would like to cite here some information which we have as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year. It is on July 1, 1948—— 

Mr. Steran. Before you get into that, right along that line, in spite 
of what you say as to your specialized service yy te with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the average salary of the Federal aid air- 
port program increased $200 per year, whereas the average increase 
in the Federal aid to highways has been around $100 per year. 

Mr. Hempuaiu. This increase in employees—— 

Mr. Sreran. I am talking about the average salaries, the increase 
in salaries. 

Mr. Hempui. Yes, sir. That has been taken up largely by our 
in-grade increases, which are spread over a relatively small number 
of employees. The Bureau of Public Roads has a larger turn-over 
than we do in the number of personnel, and, therefore, they do not 
get into the in-grade increases which we, as a smaller organization, do 
get into. 


ABANDONED AIRPORTS 


Mr. Sreran. Can you give us a list of airports which have received 
Federal aid and which have been abandoned, and those at which 


traffic density is so low as to make operation unprofitable? Do you 
have that information ? 

Mr. Hempuii. No, sir; I do not have that information. I would 
have to check that from our records. Offhand I do not know of an 
airport on which we have placed Federal aid that has been abandoned. 
There might have been some on which they built a new airport, or are 
planning on building a new airport to replace the one on which we 
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spent Federal aid; but I do not know of any being completely 
abandoned. 


EXPENDITURES UNDER ACT 


Mr. Sreran. Can you.tell us approximately, or do you have the 
official figures, what has been expended in actual payments under the 
aid program since the Federal Airport Act? 

r. Hempui. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. Steran. While you are looking that up you might as well give 
us what percentage that is of the total authorized by Congress and 
what amount the municipalities have actually contributed. 

Mr. Hempuim.. Mr. Stefan, let me give you those one at a time. 

Mr. Steran. All right. I thought maybe you could put those to- 
gether. 
~ Mr. Hemputy. The actual expenditures, cash paid out under the 
Federal aid program, as of February 28 of this year, amount to 
$90,300,000. 


PERCENTAGE OF AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Sreran. What percentage is that of the total authorized by 


Congres’ 
. Hempuiiy. We have authorized by the Congress $118,900,000 
in cash. That is available cash. We have total cash and contract 
authorization authorized to date of $168,112,500 for the grant-in-aid 

rogram. 
. r. Sreran. That is contract authorization? 

Mr. Hempumu. And cash. 

Mr. Sreran. You gave me a figure of $118,900,000. Does that in- 
clude the contract authorization ? 

Mr. Hempunm. No, sir; that $118,900,000 is cash only authorized 
by Congress. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the $168,112,500? 

Mr. Hempuiuy. That is cash plus contract authorization. 

Mr. Sreran. Does that last figure of $168,112,500 include the $90,- 
300,000 already paid out? 

Mr. Hemrpuiu. Sir, I did not understand. 

Mr. Sreran. You have already paid out to February 28, 1951, 
$90,300,000 ? 

Mr. Hemputtt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. That is paid out already ¢ 

Mr. Hempui. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. The percentage is what I want. What percentage is 
that of the total amount authorized by the Congress? 

Mr, Hempui.. That is approximately 55 percent of the appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Sreran. Of the authorization? 

Mr. Hemputiyi. No; not of the authorization. 

Mr. Steran. The authorization is $118,900,000? 

Mr. Hempnuiu. Well, that is appropriations. The authorization 
under the act is $500 million. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. What percentage is that of the $500 million 
which was authorized? You paid out $90,300,000? 








Mr. Hempnui.. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Sreran. Is that right? 

Mr. Hempuit. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Steran. What does the figure of $118,900,000 cash mean ¢ 

Mr. Hempuii. That is the cash, the available cash which Congress 
has authorized under the program. 

Mr. Steran. In addition to that you have contract authorization and 
other cash of $168,112,500 ? 

Mr. Hemputy. No; not other cash, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. That includes the cash? 

Mr. Hempuim.. The $168 million includes the $118 million, 

Mr. Sreran. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Hempui. Yes, sir. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. Sreran. What amounts have the municipalities actually 
contributed ¢ 

Mr. Hemput. I do not have those figures here with me, Mr. Stefan, 
but they have contributed more than the Federal Government. has 
contributed. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you please put in the record what the actual con- 
tributions by municipalities is, to complete this? 

Mr. Hempury. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparison of funds contributed by municipalities with those contributed by the 
Federal Government for the Federal aid airport program 





Number of grant agreements____-____ 1, 637 
Federal funds under grant agreements $136, 076, 834 
Sponsors’ share of grant agreements $141, 630, 966 
Total expenditure Federal funds____.____---__------_.-__---_---. 90, 317, 540 


Nore.—The sponsor share indicated above is the minimum amount required 
to match Federal funds and does not necessarily indicate total sponsor funds 
expended in development of the airport. 





EFFECT OF EMERGENCY ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Sreran. Now, I read that letter from the Administrator of 
Defense Mobilization. Where and how will the steel needed for the 
Federal aid program be secured ? 

Mr. Lex. Mr. Stefan, we have attempted to screen the Federal aid 
airport program projects in accordance with the directive of the 
President in order to eliminate any projects which were not qualified 
under that directive. We have put out criteria with regard to the 
inclusion of construction projects in the program, limiting them to 
the runway construction projects at terminal-type airports of the 
bigest priority from the standpoint of traffic density and defense 
needs, 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Moore told me about that. That leads me to this 
question: During 1951 and 1952 and early 1953 under this narrowed- 
down program just what can 151 persons in airport development do 
that cannot wait 2 years? Why should not the district office per- 
sonnel be reduced to the program that you have in mind, which is a 
reduced program ? 
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Mr. Lex. Actually this represents the new projects which are being 
let. There are a large number of continuing projects which are now in 
process of construction and which will be continuing during the next 
fiscal year. 

Now, actually the volume of the total program will not substantially 
decrease even though the new projects will decrease during the coming 
fiscal year. 

I might say that we have one other control on the use of strategic 
materials. We are the claimant agency before the National Produc- 
tion Administration for scarce materials and we screen all requests at 
that time to be sure that only the essential uses are being submitted. 
In effect we are trying to get as little use as possible of strategic ma- 
terials such as steel and so forth. 

Mr. Sreran. Mention has been made of what was known as the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board. I was very much in favor of 
continuing to have the airport program until its completion, but in 
view of the demand of the mobilization director and the war produc- 
tion director for saving steel I thought that we ought to have a mora- 
torium on airports not needed presently, and hold them over until 
the emeregency is over. However, in the justifications I see you are 
asking for just as many people and more in some cases in some of these 
offices. That indicates that there will be no reduction in personnel. 
Why is that not taken into consideration, if you are shrinking the pro- 
grami? ‘ogg Ee hold it over until the emergency is over ? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Stefan, we have made substantial reductions in past 
years in our administrative personnel. We are down now to as low 
a point as we have been since the program started. 


Mr. Moore. For the next fiscal year, Mr. Stefan, we have made a 
reduction in this program of 22 people. 

Mr. Sreran. You have not changed your general counsel’s office 
here. They have 80 people. 

Mr. Moore. They are not connected with us. 

Mr. Sreran. They are not with you at all. 


CITY AIRPORTS 


Have you a list of how many airports are now listed for cities under 
10,000 population? Have you a list of that, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moors. We can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Sreran. And those from 10,000 to 25,000 population ? 

Mr. Moore. We will furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Sreran. Let us have the city and name. 

Mr. Hempnuiiu. Mr. Stefan, in order to be clear on what you would 
like, do you want just the municipality owned fields, or do you want 
the privately owned and commercial fields in that list ? 

Mr. Sreran. I just want those that the Government has money 
invested in. 

Mr. Hemruit. That the Government has money invested in. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. One second, if you will.. That may make quite a list ? 

Mr. Sreran. No. 

Mr. Hemrnin. It will. 

Mr. Rooney. It will? 

Mr. Sreran. Furnish it to the committee. I do not know how 
many that would be. 
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Mr. Rooney. Furnish each member with a copy. 

Mr. Hempnit. We will have around 1,400, I would judge offhand. 
Mr. Steran. How many? 

Mr. Hempuiti. Around 1,400. 

Mr. Sreran. We have about 3,000 airports now, have we not? 

Mr. Hempuiti. Around 6,400. 

Mr. Sreran. With everything? 

Mr. Hempuitu. That is everything; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You said that you made a careful screening of this. 


SCREENING FOR DEFENSE NEEDS 


We have this Federal Aid Airport down to a program of actual 
need for national defense ? 

Mr. Hempuiw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And you are eliminating a lot not needed for national 
defense and holding them over ? 

Mr. Hempuity. We have eliminated requests for Federal funds. 

Mr. Sreran. That would fit in with the ideas I have of eliminating 
anyping mt necessary for national defense new. 

r. Hempuiw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. If that is so, have you screened some of these fields 
which the armed services are reactivating and taking over? 

Mr. Hempuin. We are working very closely with the armed serv- 
ices on that. 


MILITARY REACTIVATION OF FIELDS IN 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr, Steran. If you have done that, why is it that you are now re- 


questing some funds for fields that are already being taken over, or 
programed to be taken over by the armed services? 

Mr. Hemrpnit. This tentative program was prepared back about 
last November. 

Mr. Sreran. This money here in this request? 

Mr. Hemrui. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. All of this? 

Mr. Hempui. Yes, sir 

Mr. Sreran. I see some fields here that the Army has taken over 
beginning May Ist. 

fr. Hempeum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You are asking for $100,000 in one place, or $200,000 
in another. You had better screen them again. I know that the 
services are going to take those over. It has already been announced 
that they are, but you are asking funds and appropriations for them. 

Mr. Moore. I would like to point out, Mr. Stefan, in a lot of these 
cases there will be joint operations, joint civil and military. We are 
working very iene with the military to encourage them to use these 
fields jointly with the civil instead of the military building a new one. 

Mr. Sreran. Our experience has been that where the armed services 
have taken over a field they immediately notified the commercial air- 
lines and others to get out, with the result that we had to appropriate 
money for new fields. I can give illustrations like Rapid City, S. Dak. 
We had to appropriate money to match the Rapid City funds to build 
a new airport, which they are building there now. 

I do not think you should ask us for appropriations where you know 
that the armed services are going to take the field over. They have 
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the appropriations for all the improvements on that field when they 
take it over. 

Your list of proposed ‘improvements in fields here, for which you 
are asking appropriations, includes some of these fields that the armed 
services are taking over. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Stefan, we agree perfectly that we should not ask 
for funds for those purposes. This is a tentative program, and before 
any final program comes up with actual allocations it will be com- 
pletely reviewed. We have a joint program with the military. 

Mr. Steran. If that is a tentative program, this is a tentative request 
for funds. You are asking for $54 million; are you not ? 

Mr. Moore. We are asking for $21 million for new projects. 

Mr. Streran. What is the $54 million? New projects are $24 million 
and liquidation is $30 million. That is a total of $54 million. 

You say this is a tentative program, and that you are asking for 
funds on a tentative program. Can you not give the committee infor- 
mation on how much you are going to eliminate from this, so that we 
van make some saving intelligently / 

Mr. Lez. Mr. Stefan, we feel that this is the level of the program. 

Mr. Sreran. It cannot be level, Mr. Lee, if you are asking for funds 
for improvement of airports which the services are taking over. 

Mr. Len. We agree to that. 

Mr. Sreran. All right. Take them off here, so that we will know 
and can make intelligent decisions, so that it will not hurt you or any- 
body else. Do you know what I am driving at? 

Mr. Ler. Sir, there are other projects which we feel are of equal 
importance. Actually the need far exceeds the funds which we feel 
we should ask in view of the national situation. 

Mr. Sreran. You will leave the committee no alternative but to go 
into this and find out for itself where the armed services are taking 
over some of these fields and are going to reactivate them. They will 
have plenty of funds for improvement. You can cut them off here, 
because you are requesting the funds. Why can you not give us that 
information? You are in touch with it all the time. You know more 
about it than we do. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. When the final program comes out which we do 
subrait to the Congress it will be a firm program. 

Mr. Sreran. Then this request for this $54 million is not up to 
date? It was made up long before the armed services could give 
you any information as to what they were taking over. However, 
now you know. We will not mark up this bill for some time. Why 
can you not give us some information, so that we can act intelligently / 
Why can we not work together ? 

Mr. Ler. We would be glad to work and keep the program up to 
date. As I say, we are working very closely with the armed services, 
and we could give the committee any information as to developments 
since this tentative program. 


MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Sreran. Can you give us information about how many of these 
States and municipalities can or cannot match the funds on this 
program ¢ 
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Mr. Lex. This tentative program was prepared on the basis of infor- 
mation which we received from the regions, which included an esti- 
mate of the likelihood of going through with the project. We feel 
that insofar as can be determined these represent all sound projects. 

Mr. Sreran. They actually will match the funds? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. We included additional information to be received 
from the regions which went into this program in addition to what 
we had in previous years. 

Mr. Sreran. So the answer to the question of how many States and 
municipalities will be able to match funds is that to the best of your 
knowledge from the field all of them in this program will match the 
funds? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Sreran. I beg to differ with you. I beg to differ with you 
in the statement that all of these communities are going to match the 
funds which you have in this tentative program. I am talking about 
all of them. 

Mr. Ler. Well, undoubtedly there will be occasional ones that will 
drop out, but we made an especial effort this year in obtaining program 
information to be sure that the communities were in a position to go 
through with the program. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Stefan, we have requests from the sponsors that 
said they would match $57 million, but we reduced this down to 
321 millon. 

Mr. Steran. You would have to, Mr. Moore, if you were eliminating 
those projects that are not needed for national defense, and you have 
indicated to the committee that you are not building or matching 
funds with any municipality or community for an airport if it does 
not meet the national defense program ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. You are eliminating them or holding them in abey- 
ance, for those which do not meet the national defense. That causes 
your action. However, the tentative program does not match the 
facts. It is not up to date. When was that made up? 

Mr. Hemreuitt. Approximately November. 

Mr. Steran. So were the estimates here ¢ 

Mr. Hemrputiy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Stefan, as I pointed out to Mr. Rooney a few 
minutes ago, this entire program has been presented to the Airport 
Use Panel of the ACC, which consists of representatives from the 
Air Force, Navy, Civil Components Board, CAA, CAB, and industry. 
We will not undertake projects that are not approved by that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rooney. While we are on this subject I would like to ask this 
question: Do you pay out any of these funds until you have a definite 
meten assurance that the State or municipality is going to match 
them ¢ 


Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Ler. No; we do not. 

Mr. Rooney. When is the money paid? Is it paid as the work goes 
along or after it is completed ? . 

Mr. Moore. The money is paid after the work is done. 

Mr. Rooney. It has already been completed before you start to make 
the payment ? 
Mr. Moore. We make a grant offer. 
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Mr. Rooney. You could say “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Right along that line, Mr. Chairman, I talked to some 
boys about the Daytona Beach matter. They need another 1,000 feet 
of runway to land there. They cannot land because the longest run- 
way is only about 4,000 feet. They say that you allocated $150,000 
to them, but the community is busted and cannot meet the funds. 

Those funds went somewhere else, did they not? What became of 
that $150,000 you allocated to Daytona Beach ? 

Mr. Moore. They have contacted us on several occasions to give 
‘them $150,000, but we have been unable to give them the money. 

Mr. Sreran. I thought about a year or two ago we had it on the 
tentative list. 

Mr. Moore. That may have been several years ago. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. Daytona Beach was on for $150,000. 

Mr. Moore. They have contacted us several times. 

Mr. Sreran. They cannot raise the money. They are waiting. 
They think that the Navy is going in and they are waiting for the 
Navy to come in and they are not going to raise the money to match 
the CAA funds. That fund is gone. What became of the $150,000? 

Mr. Moore. That was used on another project. 

Mr. Sreran. That was used on another project 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. If they do not use it within a certain length of time, 
or match the funds, you just give it to somebody else ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions now, Mr. Chairman; how- 
ever, I would like to have these statements inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 

DELETIONS FROM ORIGINAL 1951 FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM AS A RESULT 
OF $15,500,000 REDUCTION 





| 7 3 Federal 
Number funds 





Proposed class I : Saree | 62 $786, 203 
Proposed class II 55 | 1, 558, 552 
I ae PES eee mes 32 | 1, 670, 470 
Proposed class IV and over _. .- ape het, 36 | 2, 379, 396 
Seaplane base ; } | 7, 500 


ED Seisie bhaic ik bos ok doe. on ieee wiede pechoe bueth daeklodeca ee | 186 6, 402, 121 





REDUCTIONS IN AMOUNT IN ORIGINAL 1951 FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 





Proposed class I 5 $25, 000 
Proposed class IT | 2] 26, 000 
Proposed class IIT j 5 | 185, 400 
Proposed class IV and over 30 | 4, O18, 154 
38 | 4, 237, 554 

Total reduction 10, 639, 675 





REDUCTIONS IN 1947-50 FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM ATTRIBUTED TO $15, 500, 000 
REDUCTION 





Proposed class I ee. 61 | $522, 607 
Proposed Class IT ____- ae 17 276, 290 
Proposed class LIT 20 | 377, 821 
Proposed class IV and over : 30 | 1, $08, 350 
Seaplane base 8, 340 


2, 993, 408 
Total reduction 1947-51 | 13, 633, 083 
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The Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee was established in 
February 1951 as a full-time committee of high echelon representatives from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, Civilian Components Policy Board, Air Forces, Navy 
and industry in order to effect more expeditiously the cooperation between the 
agencies concerned on matters relative to airport development, utilization and 
planning. The CAA has submitted to the Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee our tentative program for fiscal year 1952. 

Among the immediate tasks of the Airport Use Panel are a review of the 
Federal civil airport programs as they relate to the national defense effort 
and formulation and implementation of a coordinated civil military airport 
program for the ultilization and development of civil airports. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, this last discussion has aroused my 
curiosity a little bit about those airfields in the supplemental that 
we had the other day. 

For instance, there was the International Airport at Brownsville, 
Tex., in which you have an approved item of $384,00 for restoring the 
field. Is there any likelihood that the armed services will take that 
over? They are the people who damaged the field, are they not? 

Mr. Hempuiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are they not the people who should repair the field 
out of their funds, rather than your funds? 

Mr. Hempnuiy. Where we have any information whatsoever that 
the Army Air Force or the military is going to take over the field 
we do not submit the claim to Congress. 

Mr. Cievencer. This has been submitted ? 

Mr. Hemenityi. Well 

Mr. Cievencer. It is on the supplementals presently before this 
committee. 

Mr. Hemputiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. For action this week. 

Mr. Hemeniiti. When that was submitted we had no information 
on the Air Force onthat. Before we spent that money we will actually 
determine whether or not the Air Force is going in there. If they 
do the payment of that money will be held in abeyance. 

Mr. Cievencer. The same is true with Durant, Okla. ? 

Mr. Hempuiiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Where there is $354,000 out of a requested $900,000 
or so that they wanted. 

Mr. Hemeumu.. Yes. For instance, I would like to bring in an 
example of the Wichita case. We had a claim ready to certify to 
Congress. We had information that the Air Force was going to take 
over the base, and we have held up the certification pending the deci- 
sion as to what the Air Force is going to do. It et like it is going 
through, so now we will return the claim to the city and let the Air 
Force handle it. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is the one where they discovered a few min- 
utes away on flying time that they had a perfectly adequate field with 
runways already installed. Because it was not on the armed services 
active list they forgot they had that, and three more fields in Kansas 
that could be used, 1s that not true? Or did you hear that ? 
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Mr. Hempnuitt. That is, I think, Air Force policy. We are going 
to withhold the Wichita claim until we know what the Air Force will 
do with that base. 

Mr. Cievencer. We can have your assurance that these supplemen- 
tal funds, if we provide them for you, will be properly managed? 
You know, the other day I expressed the hope that we could cut that 
dog’s tail off right behind his ears, because it is a subject of recurring 
unpleasantness to us to have these claims coming in here, many of 
them ridiculous, for places the Government has already built. 

Mr. Rooney. You will recall, Mr. Clevenger, that we inserted lan- 
guage in the proposed third supplemental bill now pending that would 
cover it, not to the extent I would like, but about the best we could do 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. CLevencer. There is something else I would like to ask about. 

With regard to this nickel-plated field we have at Anchorage, how 
far has that progressed? Is it moving toward completion ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. That is in the next item. 

Mr. Cievencer. Excuse me. I will withhold my curiosity on that. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Reonry. I want to get one thing straight. Last year there 
was appropriated for the Federal aid airport program $37,000,000 
in cash, plus $36,700,000 in contract authority. In other words, the 
program for the 1951 Federal aid to airports amounted to $73,500,000. 
At that time it was provided in the bill that $3,000,000 should be 
available for planning, research, and administrative expenses, and 
of that $600,000 was to be transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration,” for administration of the program. 

Now, since the program this year is being reduced from $73,500,000 
to $54,000,000 why have you not made a comparable reduction in the 
$600,000—to far below the request that you make for a transfer of 
$560,000 ? 

Mr. Scucier. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation last year that you 
mentioned included dollars for the liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion so that the program was not actually $73,500,000. In terms of 
appropriation plus contract authorization it was. 

The $560,000 transferred to salaries and expenses is a recurring 
transfer that is made to the Office of the General Counsel, the staff 
of the administrative services item which you heard this morning. 
The amounts allocated to each by each of those functions are passed 
on with an actual desk audit of the work performed in this area for 
the Federal-aid airport program. 

Of the authorization of $600,000 in 1951 only $563,000 was trans- 
ferred. We have, therefore, cut the transfer down in 1952 to the 
requested transfer of a similar amount. 

Mr. Rooney. I wish to call your attention to the fact that, insofar 
as Federal aid airport programs are concerned, last year you had 
$2,400,000 left for administration out of the $3,000,000 funds, and 
this year you propose $2,440,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. Scuuter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How in heaven's name can you justify that? 
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Mr. Scuuter. The $2,440,000, Mr. Chairman, is the amount directly 
for the administration of the FAAP program, the Federal aid airport 
program. It is not the transfer item. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, I understand that completely. That is 
the difference between $500,000 and the $3,000,000, at page 45 of the 
committee print. 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. Then how is it that you request more money 
this year comparatively for the administration of that program, which 
has decreased to the extent that it has? 

Mr. Scuuter. Well, I would like Mr. Hemphill to speak to the ad- 
ministration of the program. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Hemenin. On July 1, 1951, we estimate that we will have an 
active program of $100,100,000 made up of $77,100,000 of work under 
construction, plus $23,000,000 new program money to be obligated 
during the fiscal year. 

Now, that compares to the figure on July 1, 1950, of $114,100,000, 
which was made up of $68,500,000 of work under construction and 
$45,600,000 of funds available to place under grant during the fiscal 
year. 

On July 1, 1949, we had a total active program of $126,000,000 
made up of $57,500,000 of work under construction and $68,500,000 
total funds available for obligations. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, taking it in the manner you suggest, as of July 
1, 1949, what was the total program ? 

Mr. Hempni.. The total active program was $126,000,0000. 

Mr. Rooney. July 1, 1950? 

Mr. Hempnitn. $114,100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. July 1, 1951, the end of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Hempuiiy. $100,100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you attempting to justify an increase in the ad- 
ministrative funds on the basis of these figures which show there is a 
continued reduction ? 

Mr. Hempuity. No, sir: we are not asking for an increase in the 
administrative fund; we are asking for the same level. 

Mr. Roonry. You would have more money, would you not, if you 
were to take the figure $3,000,000 and deduct $560,000 therefrom ? 

Mr. Scuuter. The amount available for administration, for direct 
administration, of Mr. Moore’s office in 1952 will actually be $64,000 
less than he has available in the current year. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you look at the bottom of page 45 and the top of 
46, where you will see this language: 

And $3,000,000 shall be available as one fund for necessary planning, research, 
and administrative expenses, including hire of passenger motor vehicles, of which 
$3,000,000 not to exceed $560,000 may be transferred to the appropriation “Sal- 
aries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Administration,” 

What does that language mean? 

Mr. Scuuter. It means of the $3,000,000 requested to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year 1952, which is merged with prior balances, 
$560,000 may be transferred to “Salaries and expenses.” 
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The reason thai the dollars available for administrative expenses 
of the Federal aid to airport program in 1952 are greater than the 

Mr. Rooney. Does not this language mean you are going to have 
a fund of $3,000,000, of which $560,000 goes to S. and E. and $2.440.- 
000 is for administration of the Federal aid to airport program ? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes; plus the carry-over of prior-year balances. 

Mr. Rooney. What will be the estimated extent of the program as 
of June 30, 1952? 

Mr. Hempnt. It is estimated that we will have under obligation 
all of our authorization except 

Mr. Rooney. That calls for a figure. 

Mr. Hementit. All except $1,000,000. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to this tentative aid to airport program 
for the 1952 fiscal year, what is the total of the Federal allocation for 
the projects contained therein ? 

Mr. Moore. $21,000,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, will you take this program and break it down so 
as to show how much thereof is for administration buildings, and for 
terminal buildings, if there is any difference? 

Mr. Moore. All the building projects total approximately $3,500,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown there? You say that it. 
would be about $3,500,000? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Did we pass a law raising the land acquisition amount 
from 25 to 50 percent matching ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. That was a law 

Mr. Moore. Yes; passed the 


a by Congress? 
ast day ‘of the. last session of Congress. 


Arr NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 


F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 

C. F. HORNE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 

B. A. DENICKE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AIR NAVIGATION DE- 
VELOPMENT BOARD 

J. W. LEAS, MEMBER, TECHNICAL STAFF AIR NAVIGATION DE- 
VELOPMENT BOARD 


Funds available for obligation 





1952 estimate 


1952 estimate 


1952 estimate 





In budget 


Revised 
estimate 





Appropriation or estimate - Tee ad SEM 
Applied to contract authorization - 


Prior year balance available (appropriated funds)... 0. -2...3. veh 


Total obligations 





$8, 000, 000 
—1, 500, 000 


~~ 6,500,000 | 


$1, 883, 000 
—1, 883, 000 





1, 590, 000 | 


Difference 


— $6, 117, 000 





1, 590, 000 | 


+383, 000 
+1, 590, 000 


—4, 910, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





1952 estimate | 1952 estimate | 1952 estimate 





In budget Soveet Difference 





‘ Research and development on airway facilities $6, 350, 000 $1, 490, 000 

2. Administration 150, 000 100, 000 

aS LS SRR Aa ene tee SO | 6, 500,000 | 1, 590,000 | —4, 910, 000 
' 























| 1952 estimate 1952 estimate | 1952 estimate 


|\——- Oe 


5 | Revised : 
In budget estimate Difference 





Total number of permanent positions._......___.- 
Average number of all employees. _- 








01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions __- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 


Total personal services 
Trave the 
Transports ation of things. ere 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction _. 
Other contractual services: 

General. ey 

Projects program 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment... i 








Total obligations._....___. - ans 1, 590, 000 —4, 910, 000 
| 





Mr. Rooney. At the moment we shall pass the item at page 51, 
“Maintenance and airy of public airports, Territory of Alaska,” 
inasmuch as Mr. Nyrop wants to speak on this personally, and pro- 
ceed to page 52 of the committee print, “Air navigation development.” 

This item, according to the original committee print, was a request 
in the amount of $8,000,000; however, under House Document No. 


100, the amount has been reduced by $6,117,000 to the amount of 
$1,8 83,000. 


The House document I refer to alleges that : 


This proposed amendment reflects a substantial reduction in the projects 
program of the Air Navigation Development Board for the fiscal year 1952. 
The program has been jointly reviewed and adjusted by the Departments of 
Commerce and Defense in order to place major emphasis upon those projects 
already well advanced and of direct interest to the military services. Other 
projects, of common interest to both civil and military aviation, but which are 
of a long-term nature, have been deferred until electronic engineering skills 
and facilities can be released from military development projects. 

The revised estimate is necessary to provide for cash to liquidate contract 
authorizations granted in prior years. No additional program authorization 
will be required in 1952, since it is proposed to finance the activities under this 
appropriation — 1952 from unobligated balances carried over from the 
current fiscal yea 


The committee has been furnished w ith a new sheet of justifications 
rather than ones which are in the large book of justifications, and from 
this new set of justifications we shall insert pages 1, 3, 6, 7, and 8. 
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Summary of requirements 





Appropriation and contract authorization, 1951 (regular bill) - 
Deduct: Nonrecurring items. 1951 program - 


Base for 1952 
Requirements for 1952: 


RY ACTIVITY OR FUNCTIONS 
1. Liquidation of prior year contract authorization 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1952__- 








Appropria- 
tion require- 
ments 


$6, 000, 000 
—6, 000, 000 


1, 883, 000 


1, 883, 000 


Summary of estimated obligations 





Actual 1950 
—-~ 
| Aver- 


Posi- | 


Cost tions 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- 
Part-time and tempo- | 

rary positions --___ | 


$84, 035) 
583 


Total, Personal serv- | 


Other objects. 


Total 12| 12) 2 5,967, 000 


| 


4 


1 Employment Nov. 


Estimate 


| Posi- 
| tions 


age 
em- 


ploy- 


ees 


14 


5) 3, 326, 000 


30, 1959, based on payrolls and approved commitments. 


Contract 
authoriza- 


Total 


$8, 250, 000 
—8, 250, 000 


1, 883, 000 


1, 883, 000 


Estimate 1952 
Em- 
ploy- 
ment ! 


Aver- 
age | 

| em- | 
ploy-| 
ees 


Cost 


$84, 375) 


1, 590, 000 


? Give effect to (1) an increase in obligations since June 30, 1950, in the amount of $1 906 due to adjustments 
in liquidation of obligations, and (2) a decrease of $978,000 in the contractual obligations which are in process 


of cancellation. 


Summary of requirements, by objects 


Object 


Personal services____ 


Actual, 


Estimate, 
1950 951 


$84, 618 


| 


OTHER OBJECTS 


Transportation of things. - 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction : t+a0-- 
Other contractual services (general) - - me | 
Other contractual services (projects). | 6, 
Supplies and materials - eh 

Equipment 


Total, other objects 6, 


14, 381 | 15, 050 
3 | 50 
, 752 
3, 232 
, 823 | 
261 | 
369 | 
» 655 | 


823, 


5, 858, 476. 





bn DE aati aeer ane wen mare oe eee” « 


6, 


943, 094 3, 326, 000 | 





! 


1, 700 | 

2, 718 | 

2, 100 | 

3, 196, 000 | 
500 | 
2,010 | 


3, 220, 128 


Increase 
| (+-) or de- 
crease (—) 


| Estimate, 
} 1952 
| 


—$21, 497 

11, 376 

50 | 

, 200 | 

2,013 | 

250 | 

000 | 
500 
236 


3, 674 


—500 
—705 
—1, 850 
1, 490, —1, 706, 000 
—1,774 


1,505, 5, 625 | 


Se 714, 503 







































Statement of fiscal status, fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 













Program 
cash 


Contract 
authority 





Liquida- 
tion cash 





Total 





Fiscal year 1950: 
Authorization 


Balan 
Contractual obligations in process of cancellation __- 


Revised obligations 


Fiscal year 1951: 
Authorization 


Balance 
Liquidation of 1950 obligations. . 
Estimated savings, sec. 1214 (Public ‘Law 759, 8ist 

| SRE Ge RFE ec ae nO RES, 


Fiscal] year 1952: 


Estimated obligations: 
Administration (transfer from cash balance in 


Projects (transfer from cash balance in 1951) _--- 
Cash to liquidate contract authority obligations: 

Co) ESE SPEEA ETP 

1951 obligations. 


$3, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 





$7, 000, 000 
1 6, 945, 000 





1 55, 000 
978, 000 








3, 000, 000 


5, 967, 000 








Balance unobligated ? 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1, 033, 000 

















Balance unobligated * 


3,115,000 | 2,250,000 | $2, 885, 000 8, 250, 000 
1, 525,000 | 1,801, 000 0 3, 326, 000 
1, 590, 000 449,000 | 2, 885, 000 4, 924, 000 
0 2, 885, 000 2, 885, 000 
0 449, 000 0 449, 000 
1, 590, 000 0 0 1, 590, 000 





s3 


0 
0 


82, 000 
1, 801, 000 


100, 000 
1, 490, 000 


82, 000 
1, 801, 000 








Appropriation required, 1952 





cloo 88 





ciocoo oo 





1, 883, 000 





1, 883, 000 








tion of obligations. 


! Gives effect to increase in obligations since June 30, 1950, in the amount of $1,906, due to effect of liquida- 


2 Unobligated balance not carried forward to 1951 and not available for obligation. 


Cash 


3 These balances carry forward under language proposed for 1952. 


BALANCES WHICH WILL LAPSE 


Contract authority, 1950 
Contract authority, 1951 


Balances carried forward from 1951: 


Program cash 


Appropriation of liquidating cash, 


Deduct estimated contract authority 


payment in 1953 
Total 


ANDB. 


Mr. Rooney. Now, who are you, sir? 
Mr. Leas. I am Mr. Leas, a member of the technical staff of the 


ESTIMATED CASH WITHDRAWALS, 1952 


Liquidating cash 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


obligations maturing for 


Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this? 


Mr. Leas. I have nothing to say, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Are you here as an observer? 


1, 482, 000 


3, 454, 000 


0 
$1, 033, 000 
449, 000 















19, 000 
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Mr. Ler. He is a member of the technical staff of the ANDB, and 
is here to explain any technical parts of the program that may be in 
question. 

Mr. Rooney. Is somebody here who's interested in asking us for the 
$1,800,000? 

Mr. Ler. I am here to testify for this $1,800,000. 


ResEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, this estimate here is revised substantially downward 
from the one originally submitted. This is in line with our effort to 
keep these programs we have in tune with the times and in agreement 
with the military programs. Approximately a month ago the Ad- 
ministrator met with the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and of the 
Air Force, and the Under Secretary of the Army, and came to an 
agreement on a substantially reduced program which is shown in an 
exhibit which will be shown to you. 

At the present time, the research and development facilities avail- 
able for this type of work, principally electronic work, are being 
largely taken up by high-priority military projects. It was felt that 
we should review the program in order to reduce the drain on man- 
power and Sapnaveh-adace capacity, and to eliminate those projects 
which were of a longer-term nature, except the ones that were par- 
ticularly agreed upon as having particular benefit to the military. 

Now, the program as shown here indicates that the 1951 program, 
which has Siren been authorized, is being cut back substantially, 
and the 1952 program, as you see by the estimate, is well under what 
we originally estimated. 

The individual projects here are subject to minor changes as the 
program progresses, as they have been subject to changes in the past, 
but in essence this represents the best thinking at the present time as 
to what the program should be. 

This program has been supported by the Under Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Lovett, in his letter of March 13, which I will submit to 
the committee. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Rooney. At pa we shall insert in the record the Deputy 


Secretary of Defense’s letter of March 13 to Secretary of Commerce, 
as well as the statement of obligations by projects which was pre- 
viously handed me by the witness. 

(The letter and statement are as follows:) 


THE Deputy SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES SAWYER, 
The Secretary of Commerce. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In a memorandum of August 5, 1949, and a letter of 
August 1, 1950, the Department of Defense concurred in the fiscal year 1951 and 
1952 budgets for the Air Navigation Development Board. These concurrences 
came at a time when there was no national mobilization in progress and the 
Department of Defense was in support of a program aimed at both short- and 
long-term objectives of mutual benefit to civil and military aviation. 

During the past several weeks, representatives of the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Defense have been meeting to review, in the light of the 
immediate international situation, the specific projects in the Air Navigation 
Development Board development program as formerly conceived in the fiscal 
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year 1951 and 1952 budgets. As you know, they have come to an agreement under 
which the major emphasis will be placed on those projects which have an early 
potential value to the mobilization effort and under which the longer-term 
projects will be deferred. The representatives of the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Defense agreed that the 1951 pregram should be reduced 
from $8,120,000 to $5,241,000, a reduction of $2,879,000; and that the 1952 pro- 
gram should be reduced from $8,000,000 to $3,454,000, a reduction of $4,546,000. 
I understand that the details ef these reductions are being recorded by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce and the Department of Defense and 
will be made a matter of record in subsequent correspondence. 

The purpose of this letter is to affirm my understanding of these agreements, 
and to assure you that the Department of Defense still feels that the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board will continue to serve a very useful purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. Lovert. 


Statement of obligations by project 


: fe od ES EES MESS oe 








eer Project title 1951 1952 
7.7 | Development of moving target indicator __. 4 it i ee aes | $100, 000 $150, 000 
4.9 | Study and develop track-white-scan mechanisms - - RSE OE |. cael 
7.11 | Study of radio meteorological phemomena..__..-............-...------- | S| bees 
6.5 | Shipboard VOR antenna evaluation a | ee 
2.1 | Development of R-theta transponder and associated ground components 4 2 ae 
4.8 | Aircraft and communications measurements ____..__....-.-.-.--.----- 2, 615 ; 
5.1 | Development of airport surface detection equipment. __............-.--- Si 225, 000 
6.1 Omni-bearing-distance evaluation program. Te Fe RES EES ES 11,000 |.____. 

6.3.1 Evaluation of navigation systems___-__- TE RN RS ae = 106, 000 100, 000 
6.3.6 Flare-out evaluation ____- fg RRR ae 
9.10 Procurement of engineering model of a 6-channel 1 precision-approach ri radar_| 225,000 |...--.-__- 
9.12 | Development of a magnetic guidance system_- sue wid _ «, Aatmsahdaretioags 
9.6 | Ultimate PAR measuring system. SSRI eG Here Sea ae See ED ET OP J4442-<+,- 
11.2 | Development of visual data relay equipment for evaluation purposes.- 45. | ee ae 
1.2 | Development of airport time-utilization equipment. ___....---..-_-..--- | 206, 635 |.........- 
4.10 | Development of improved ATC communications ___-._......-...--.----- 366, 400 4... 4.5.5. 
6.2 | Terminal aids evaluation Suudapocadesndcsunet; ee } 200, 000 
11.3 | Bright tube display equipment - ES cc dcccntavhebvonadsastht oe | 702, 605 ore ieees 
13.1 | Development of pictorial cox nputer. - ee Sapa. Grol eee N 52, 000 |...--.-- 
13.9 | Miniaturized distance measuring equipment. ares Oe eg eee 
13.10 | Miniaturized distance measuring equipment (lightwe ight) - Wes a ssaesanciadices 150, 000 |....-...- « 
4.3 A study for analytical formulation of the ATC — m___- i Sy ee 
11.1 Program for human engineering research a 150, 000 


Integrated displays... _. 
Individual displays 


| 
} 
~ | "450,000 | 415,000 
Leal Fiesta ___| 185, 000 | 250, 000 


ecewnen 13, 196, 000 | | ‘1, 490, 000 
ei ..| 130,000 | 100,000 


Subtotal, Project obligations. 
Administrative obligations 


Total obligations . - - , nh Sa Saeattias ee ee ; i, 326, 000 | | 1, 590, 000 


Reconciliation of total obligations with cash appropriation requirements: 
Obligations: 


1950. _ - - Bes chte dene ae eu a5 9 _.. $5, 967, 000 
1951 _- - : ar Send ae _...----- 9%, 326, 000 
1952 _ _ i ent Ss 


Sept UN ag 1, 590, 000 


———_———— $10, 883, 000 
Cash appropriations: 


tag iene APRA NS Laeger te BER En Red aa _. 3,000, 000 
Re a ca ays _... 6, 000, 000 
—_—§——— 9, 000, 000 
Obligations to be supported by 1952 appropriation. ___----- 1, 883, 000 


Mr. Roonry. Now, Mr. Lee, it appears that when you made this 
request for 28,000,000 you had included therein the amonut of $150,000 
for administration; correct ? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. You now reduce the program from $8,000,000 to 
$1,800,000 and ask for how much for administration ? 

Mr. Ler. $100,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. How do you justify that? 

Mr. Ler. On the basis that the projects which are now in process 
will continue over; that is, the ones that we are obligating for at the 
present time will continue on largely through 1952. It is only the new 
program which is represented by the figure of $1,390,000. 

Mr. Roonry. But you have $130,000 in the current fiscal year; 
right ? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you still think that you should have $100,000 for 
administration with such a drastic reduction in the program ? 

Mr. Ler. I feel that this amount is necessary because the rate of 
the program will not have decreased until the end of fiscal year 1952; 
that is, we have this large number of projects now under way which 
will be continuing through the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Roonry. That I cannot see. However, I have a question with 
regard to the program itself. 


DETAILS OF CERTAIN PROJECTS 


I notice that project No. 11.1 is entitled “Program for human engi- 
neering research,” $150,000. Then there is one entitled “Integrated 
displays” in the amount of $415,000, and then one entitled “Individual 
displays” in the amount of $250,000. What is that, all about? 

Mr. Ler. I will ask Mr. Leas to explain those projects. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


Mr. Leas. Project 11.1, program for human engineering research, 
* é ? S ? 


is to conduct studies and investigations on the part which a human 
should play in navigation and traffic control. Psychologists have de- 
termined that humans can do certain operations and functions better 
than machines; and, conversely, machines are better than human 
beings in some respects. The problem at hand is to find, in the design 
of a traffic control and navigation system, wherein the human fits best 
and wherein the machine fits best. 

It is one thing to say let us design a system entirely automatic, but 
psychologists will tell us that the human factor in monitoring such a 
system is the weakness, and that the system should rather be designed 
to be semiautomatic with humans performing those functions which 
they can do well and letting the machine take over those functions 
which are difficult for the human. 

Mr. Roonry: How is this program carried out? 

Mr. Leas. It is carried out at the moment by a group of aviation 
psychologists. 

Mr. Rooney. Where ? 

Mr. Leas. This is under the CAA. It is the Committee on Aviation 
Psychology of the National Research Council. 

Mr. Rooney. Describe to us how this group works. Where do they 
work, and so forth ? 

Mr. Leas. They work as a committee would work in that they have 
their own particular jobs which are in the field of aviation psychology. 
They then come together at periodic intervals and make use of their 
experience and their knowledge in formulating the basis for proceed- 
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me fay the — of a system to take into account human factors. 
r. Rooney. Is this in the nature of a transfer to this group? 

Mr. Leg. It is handled by contract with educational institutions 
like Ohio State University. 

Mr. Roonry. That is what I suspected from the beginning. How 
is it handled? 

Mr. Ler. They contract with Ohio State University, for example, 
to conduct one phase. 

Mr. Rooney. In this particular instance? 

Mr. Lez. This is a new program for 1952. We have had similar 
programs in the past. One of them was with the University of Illinois 
and another with the University of Pittsburgh and still another 
with Ohio State. : 

ee Does the item “Integrated displays” refer to this pro- 

ram 
‘ Mr. Leas. Only in a secondary way. The item of integrated dis- 
plays covers those displays connected with traffic control. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us assume for the moment that we approve this 
appropriation of $150,000, the program for human engineering re- 
search, what do you then do with the money ? 

Mr. Ler. We contract with a qualified educational institution to 
make a study of this program. What we are trying to get away from 
is a complicated mechanical system, and, if possible, use our people 
better than we are today, rather than going to the expense of a com- 
pletely automatic system. 

Now, we have contracted in the past for similar kinds of things 
with these various educational institutions. We have a contract 
which specifies what they shall do, how they shall do it, and the nature 
of the results we hope they will come up with. It extends over a 
period of a year or a year and a half. 

Mr. Rooney. To get back to this item, $415,000 for integrated dis- 
plays, and $250,000 for individual displays, will you describe that 
to us? 

INTEGRATED DISPLAYS 


Mr. Leas. The integrated displays cover those displays used for 
traffic control, transfer of traffic data from point to point on the 
ground, transfer of data from aircraft to ground and ground to air- 
craft, and transfer of data between air defense nets and CAA traffic 
centers. 

This covers such items as flight plans. The processing of flight 
plans requires certain displays at certain points as the aircraft pro- 
ceeds along its desired course. That is one type of display. 

Another type of display is the presentation of data from aircraft 
that will enable the controller better to visualize the situation and 
consequently to issue the proper clearance for the movement of the 
aircraft. 

A third part is the integration of data obtained by air defense 
radars, CAA radars, into a common display center. 
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REAPPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the proposed language in House Doc- 
ument No. 100, I wish to inquire concerning the request for reappro- 
priation. In effect it is a reappropriation of how much money ? 

Mr. Scuuter. $1,590,000. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the expected unobligated balance out of the 
$6,000,000 cash and $2,250,000 contract authority which you have in 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Scuuter. No, sir. It is with the exception of $449,000, which 
will go back, which has already been placed in section 1214 reserves. 
There is $449,000 that will lapse under contract authorization and go 
in to 1214 reserve, in accordance with last year’s appropriation bill. 

Mr. Preston. I get the impression from Mr. Lovett’s letter, and 
from the revised budget request from the President, that these items 
under 1952 would be very essential items. 

Mr. Leas. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Preston. Now, this 11.1 program is something new, you say? 

Mr. Leas. No, sir. The 11.1 program has been in effect from the 
fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. Preston. You have already been at this thing through 1950 
and 1951 and you are continuing ¢ 

Mr. Leas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You say your idea now is to get away from mechanics 
and let the men do the job. I thought all along we were spending 
millions of dollars to get away from the men and turn it over to the 
machines, 

Mr. Lez. We want to use our men better and thus save manpower on 
the traffic-control system. That is one objective we have in this—to 
try to reduce the number of people in our centers and towers and use 
our people more effectively. 

At the same time we want to save money, as much as possible, on 
automatic equipment. It is extremely expensive and extremely difli- 
cult to maintain, so we are trying to come up with a better system— 
a better way to use the electronic machine and the people we have. 
We are working very closely with the Air Force and the Army on 
the integration of our radar systems so that we can use them most 
efficiently and not have duplication of radar coverage where it possibly 
can be avoided. 

There is the problem of transferring radar information from air- 
defense centers to our centers and that is one thing we hope will be 
accomplished by this project here. 

Mr. Leas. If I may give an example, a machine can do routine 
things—things which follow a certain order or law—whereas the 
machine finds it very difficult to reason. We would like to have the 
human being be left to do the reasoning and thinking, but let the 
machine take the routine operations and relieve the human being of 
that burden. 

Mr. Preston. How long do you think it will take to come up with 
any concrete conclusion on this thing? 

Mr. Leas. We have indications already as to the direction in which 
to proceed. We want to actually put those into practice in a typical 
center and find out in fact if they do work in practice. 
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Mr. Preston. It seems to me you would have the finest laboratory 
right at your command with all these control towers arid communi- 
cation centers over the country to determine what can and cannot be 
done, without having to go out to some university and use what— 
undergraduate students ¢ 

Mr. Leas. If I may say, sir, the follow-up of this study phase 
which has used university men is to actually put this into practice 
at our Terminal Aids Evaluation Center at Indianapolis, which was 
set up for this purpose. By setting up there, we can in fact do 
experimental work with the knowledge that it will not in any way 
endanger the flight of aircraft that would be in normal commercial 
operation. We can use test aircraft. We can try procedures we are 








re not sure of until we can work them out. Then we can put them into 
7 more of an operational test. in centers which are already in use in the 
country. 


INDIANAPOLIS TEST CENTER 


Mr. Preston. Do you contemplate any of this $415,000 for inte- 
grated displays to be used at Indianapolis ? 

Mr. Leas. Some of that will go in there; yes, definitely. That is 
what we term a test center. 

Mr. Preston. And some of the $250,000 will go to Indianapolis, 
; also? 

Mr. Leas. That is correct. The individual displays cover the dis- 
plays for radars, GCA, airport surface detection equipment; in other 
words, direct radar displays. 

Mr. Preston. Now, some of the $150,000 will be spent at Indian- 
apolis, also? 

Mr. Leas. That is correct, sir. It will be spent to get equipment 
is which will be set up at Indianapolis and be evaluated. 

Mr. Preston. What about this $200,000 under the 6.2 program? 
That is terminal aid to navigation. 
Mr. Leas. That is correct. 
Mr. Preston. Does that relate to these same subjects? 
i Mr. Leas. These, plus others. 
Mr. Preston. You know, this rather reminds me of the Bureau of 
Standards. : 

Mr. Leas. If I may say, sir, we have felt the lack of a terminal area 
evaluation center where certain new aids can be evaluated before they 
are put into the field. That is the purpose of this group working at 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Preston. Do you get any help from the private airlines on 
this sort of thing? They are people who are as much concerned about 
this as the Government. Dothey do any research in this same field ? 
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Mr. Leas. They are working with us. We have an advisory group 
for the people at Indianapolis composed of not only private airlines 
; but the Air Force, the Navy, the CAA, and all the interested agencies 
in the air-navigation traffic-control picture. 
Mr. Preston. They do not put up any money, do they ? 

Mr. Leas. Not the private airlines; no, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I think the time has come when they should start 
putting up something. They are all operating in the black now. 
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Their common stock is going up,and up and up and they are paying 
dividends, and Uncle Sam 1s still picking up the check for a lot of 
things that they should be picking it up for. Iam not so sure that this 
11.1 program is as important as Mr. Lovett might suggest. 

Mr. Leas. May I add a point to that, sir. 

The feeling we have had after working for about 2 years on it is 
that we probably can show an improvement in the movement of air- 
craft by the use of a combined semiautomatic and human control sys- 
tem much quicker than we can realize it by completely automatic 
systems. We think this is important at this time. 

Mr. Presron. Are you not using a combination at this time? 

Mr. Leas. Yes; but we feel we can improve on that. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Do I understand that on page 1 of the justifica- 
tions the liquidation of prior-year contract authorizations requires 
$1,883,000 ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Marsnaty. That means, so far as you are concerned, you are 
obligated to carry out that part of it? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, sir. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Marsnauu. You have employed, or you are estimating to em- 
ploy. 11 positions for the next fiscal year. How many people are 
eo Be presently ¢ 

Mr. Denicxe. Fourteen. 

Mr. Marsuautn. You do not have anybody in your part-time or 
temporary positions ¢ 

Mr. Denicke. We do not at the present time. 

Mr. Lee. This represents a cutting back on our engineering staff 
from six to four, and we feel that is the minimum we can have in that 
field due to the fact that the engineers have certain specialties in very 
important phases of this program, and the minimum. is four of these 
specialized individuals to deal with these specialized problems. 

Mr. Marswart. You are cutting back from six to four, and that is 
included in the 11 positions ? 

Mr. Lee. The four included in the 11; yes. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Denicxke. I might mention in connection with that Administra- 
tion, sir, that while our appropriation request is $1,883,000, in liqui- 
dating cash we do need a fair amount of administrative funds because 
much of the $5,900,000-——— 

Mr. Roonry. You might be entitled to a fair amount, but not to 
$100,000. 

Mr. Denicke. Sir, we will have in progress much of the work that 
was originated with the funds obligated in 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Roonry. This program for human engineering research is in 
existence at the moment, is it? 

Mr. Leas. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you done about it ? 

Mr. Leas. We have been engaged in a study since fiscal year 1950 
on that. 

Mr. Roonry. How have you obligated any of the $150,000 ? 
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Mr. Denicke. We have not obligated that. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not obligafed any of it yet, have you? 

Mr. Denicxke. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So your answer to Mr. Marshall was not exactly right 
when you said this was all to liquidate prior year contract authoriza- 
tion, because you are expecting to use what you now have to put this 
program into effect ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Denicke. That is correct. That is a part of the $1,490,000 
which will be used for new programs. It is carried over from 1951 to 
1952. The specific $1,883,000 will not be used on that individual proj- 
ect. And projectwise, sir, in 1950, we established one investigation 
into human engineering. The field was new, and we wanted to find 
what we should do to really get these answers, and we negotiated a 
contract through the National Research Council and the Ohio State 
University through the Aviation Committee on Psychology. They 
gave us their recommendations on a program to investigate this phase 
of aviation psychology in detail and come up with these answers. 
This $150,000 would be expended in 1952 to carry out that recom- 
mended program. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to this figure of $1,490,000, you have not 
spent that yet, have you? 

Mr. Denicke. No, sir; that is on our books as of right now. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I am still having trouble correlating this figure of 
$1,883,000 with our figure over here of $1,590,000. I see it is spelled 
out down below, but what I am getting at primarily is, suppose that 
we decided we would not appropriate any of this $1,590,000. Have you 
committed any of that money, or obligated any of it, as far as your 
contracts are concerned ? 

Mr. DentcKke. No, sir. 
Mr. MarsHatu. That is all. 


PROJECTS IN PROCESS 
Mr. Sreran. Regarding these seven projects, beginning with the 
development of air surface detection equipment, you say they are all 
active projects. Are those all active? 

Mr. Denicxe. No, sir. The first new project is the third from the 
bottom, the program for human engineering research. 

Mr. Sreran. You stated that you are already working on that. 

Mr. Denicke. Sir, we had one project in 1950 which was just to 
indicate what should be done in this field. 

Mr. Streran. But you have started on it. 

Mr. Denicke. We have completed that project. 

Mr. Sreran. As to the other six projects, are they old projects? 

Mr. Denicke. The top four projects are now in process. 

Mr. Sreran. When did you start them? 

Mr. Denicke. At various times. 

Mr. Sreran. How far back? 

Mr. Denicxe. The first three were commenced in the fiscal year 
1950. The fourth one in fiscal year 1951. 

Rea Sreran. How about integrated displays and individual dis- 

ays?! 
mn Mr. Denicke. They have not been commenced as yet. 
Mr. Sreran. Those are new, then? 
Mr. Denicker. Yes. 
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Mr. Sreran. So, technically speaking, the last three, human en- 
gineering, integrated displays and integrated designs are new? 

Mr. Denicxe. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. How far along have the second two been developed ? 
Are they in the study stage? 

Mr. Denicke. They are very far advanced. The first one is for 
the development of a K band radar equipment, which will give a 
controller in an airport control tower a picture of every object that 
is on the airport, whether it is stationary, or trucks serving a runway. 

Mr. Sreran. An actual picture? 

Mr. Denicke. A radar picture. 

Mr. Sreran. Will it be the blip? 

Mr. Denicxe. Yes. He will have superimposed upon the radar 
screen 

Mr. Steran. And the other two started in 1950? 

Mr. Denicke. Yes. 

The terminal aids evaluation is an operation conducted for the 
ANDB by the CAA Technical Development and Evaluation Center at 
Indianapolis that consists of several projects. 

Mr. Sreran. And now the evaluation of VHF and ILS. Do we not 
have an evaluation of the true landing system? Has that not been 
completed? Is not that the baby of the CAA? 

Mr. Denicke. Sir, you have us. We should have used a different 
title there, one which would be more descriptive, as evaluation of navi- 
aa systems. This is an operation conducted with the ANDB funds 

y the All-Weather Flying Division of the Air Force at Dayton, Ohio, 
and it consists of evaluation of all types of navigation aids as differ- 
entiated from traftic control aids which are conducted at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Sreran. That includes GCA ? 

Mr. Denickxe. GCA, automatic GCA, and so forth. 

Mr. Sreran. So the very high frequency instrument landing sys- 
tem does not give us the fall information ; the title is misleading / 

Mr. Dentcke. It is a misleading title, and I can give you a break- 
down of the individual projects there. 

Mr. Sreran. That is pretty well along? 

Mr. Denicxe. Yes; that is a going operation. 


AUTOMATIC POSTING BOARD 


Mr. Sreran. Now, the new program. Is this a matter of studying 
what part the human plays in the operation of an automatic device / 
For instance, to illustrate, the automatic posting board that we have 
had before this committee, does that enter into this? 

Mr. Leas. That function enters into it. It is a phase. 

Mr. Sreran. That is being developed by private industry. 

Mr. Leas. That is correct. As I say, that is only one phase. We 
believe that there are many other aids which are semiautomatic which 
can help the traffic controller that have not yet been developed, and 
that is what we would like to do with this. We feel that is something 
that can be achieved rather quickly in time, and can be of aid in the 
present emergency. 

Mr. Sreran. I only use that automatic posting board as an illus- 
tration, because you have others. This committee went to quite an 
expense buying one automatic posting board for experimental pur- 
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poses, although we were not told that it was experimental. They 
tried to get us to appropriate more money for that. Is this a plan on 
the part of private industry to have the Government appropriate 
money to conduct experiments which they should be doing themselves / 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Stefan, we have attempted to avoid the pitfalls that 
CAA fell into before I was there, in the matter of this automatic 
posting board. 

Mr. Sreran. This is one illustration of many things that you are 
doing that private industry ought to be doing. They are trying to 
use the Government as a guinea pig, at the expense of the American 

taxpayers. They caught us once, but could not catch us the second 
time, because the committee would not stand for it. Now you are 
here asking for funds again to experiment with an automatic posting 
board. There are a lot of other things, Mr. Lee, that you may be 
doing and we really ought to be given the lowdown on this and know 
what is being done. Of course, we want safety in the air, absolutely, 
but the question is whether the taxpayer, you and I, should pay for it. 

Mr. Ler. We hope to get away from the sort of thing that we got 
into in the matter of the automatic posting board. We have in this 
program tried to determine actually what the requirements were. The 
trouble with that automatic posting board wats it was outdated by 
the time it was put in. I will admit that it might have had some 
possibilities at one time, but it did not have then. Here we have at- 
tempted to analyze our requirements in detail, to have a more carefully 
thought-out program, before we went into the purchase of any equip- 
ment. The ANDB program has been characterized by a lot of studies 
and analyses of requirements before they actually go to get a black 
box or a piece of hardware that they can put in an airplane or on the 
ground. 

Mr. Sreran. They told us after we purchased that posting board 
that it was too small, and they never used it. I do not know who 
owned it; I think it was Western Union, or some large corporation. 
But apparently they want the taxpayer to pay for these things and 
then they will profit by the experiments that will be conducted ‘by the 
CAA. We are afraid that perhaps we are spending too much of the 
taxpayers’ money on projects that ought to be taken care of by these 
corporations. 


RESEARCH ROLE OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


How many other items, like the automatic posting board, are con- 
tained in this program ? 

Mr. Ley. I think we can safely say that there are none like that in 
here. 

Mr. Denicxe. Mr. Stefan, this particular $150,000 for human en- 
gineering research project will not result in an end piece of equip- 
ment that any one company will manufacture. We had some pictures 
here of an airborne computer that is being developed; three of them 
are being developed to determine which one will work electronically 
and physically the best. There is a great divergence of opinion 
among pilots and others as to the best method of presenting infor- 
mation to the airplane pilot, when you give him a picture of his 
location. Should this picture be oriented on true north all the time, 
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or on magnetic north, or should the aircraft heading, regardless of 
compass direction, be in the straight up-and-down position? This 
project will investigate that, among other things. It will also come 
up with an answer on the best way to display radar information to 
the traffic controllers themselves. But the end result will not be a 
piece of equipment that any one company will manufacture. 

Mr. Sreran. I am not disputing you on that at all. This com- 
mittee is very, very zealous in the matter of making appropriations 
that will tend to make air travel as safe as possibie. Members of 
this committee have done a lot of traveling by air and have been 
stuck up in sleet storms and hail storms when they perhaps would 
have appropriated any amount of money if they could get them 
down on the ground again safely. But we have to protect the tax- 
payer’s purse here. We were confronted with one lemon on which 
we spent a lot of money and we have been spending a lot of money 
on things that private industry ought to be doing. Of course, we 
want all the information we can get. 

Thank you very much for your explanation. 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say something on that, 
Mr. Stefan. I believe that these two integrated display projects will 
probably be in the taxpayers’ interest more than you could possibly 
get from what we have said thus far. I would like to explain that 
one of the big things that the traffic controller has got to do today 
to aviod the tremendous increases in personnel, which take up the 
taxpayer's dollar, is some method of finding a way whereby our traffic 
controllers can handle more airplanes per man safely than they can 
at the present time with the relatively manual operations that they 
have to do now in our traflic-control centers. 

Mr. Sreran. You have not told the committee anything that the 
committee does not know. We know that. We went over those 
problems for many years. We understand that if we can get auto- 
matic controls we may be able to eliminate the necessity of employing 
high-salaried people. But we do not want to take the taxpayer’s 
money to do something that private industry ought to do and is doing. 

Mr. Horne. But private industry is not doing this. 

Mr. Stepan. I gave you one illustration where they used us as a 
guinea pig. That was some years ago. Now you have the item in 
here again. 

Mr. Horne. It is not the same item, sir. 

Mr, Steran. And there are others included. 

Mr. Horne. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Steran. Well, you have heard the testimony of the expert here. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. This is one among other things. 

Mr. Leas. Let me make myself clear, Mr. Stefan. The functions 
of the traffic controllers have not changed in the past few years but 
how they perform those functions is a matter which we are trying 
to take care of in the best way we know how. We do not want to 
make the mistakes that we made previously, but we still have the same 
problems that we had 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 




















Txorspay, Apri 5, 1951. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION oF Pusiic Arrports, TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA 


WITNESSES 


D. W. NYROP, ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


J. H. TIPPETS, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Funds available for obligation 
RD REE TR eA Day ANI OE SN. EMC St ATSH, 5 Oe TONITE RNC MIE A $450, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Maintenance and operation: 
(a) Anchorage Airport 





























SPC Rape Sh aa Oe ey a! Rada oe MSNA ESS Ep ae aa, * $250, 000 
Ey ee Sera eee [-wnwatsconnns- [sss e =n aeewe 200, 000 
Total obligations._._.__. PE STE EOL Se RES i eee Pe SEP ISS 1 ey | 450, 000 
Obligations by objects 
| 

Object classification | 1950 actual bese estimate| 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions__...............-....-.. | Pe Ie Bees a SET 58 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions......_...._________. lL oeuaeeeee ean Pie sa obtbee s 
Average number of all employees---_..... ceipe swe ct BTU Die BORE Eee FR Se ERNE: | 57 

01 Personal services: | 
I hs ad RPE Is Se See $231, 857 
Part-time and temporary positions.................__- I 20d caithadeieniema tied Steed 33, 741 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_.__....__.._____|__......-----. PLA 9M 
NE EERE URN RRS Laauraeinwe ocite 84, 245 

| 
Total personal services. ..____. OAD EIS I Ce Lionhead ERP at (Mares 350, 837 
eB a Ne EERE RS, PR ON A, RES a TS BU 8 la sae Ra 7, 778 
OB : Mnmemerbetion a0 tiie oe i es kk ch eiccncencs SR RPE RE 4 dient edged 4, 504 
04 Communication services._............-... 2-2 - FBS. (ietiye raat Bk as 3, 620 
Ge: He ey Serres a ki i bic ee i a 21, 400 
PES 2 EERE SE ene LEN 824 
08 Supplies and materials____- 57, 100 
09 Equipment._...........- 1,515 
15 Taxes and assessments... ___. 2, 332 
ee oo cco cea de cc ckad cnvscdeduskansul chia eine noone | 450, 000 








Mr. Roonry. This morning, gentlemen, we continue consideration 
of the appropriations requested for the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and shall first concern ourselves with the item entitled “Mainte- 
nance and Operation of Public Airports, Territory of Alaska,” at 
page 51 of the committee print, and beginning at page 301 of the 
justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record page 301, as well as the 
chart at the upper half of page 302 of the justifications, and the chart 
concerning the summary of requirements by objects at page 304. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 
Requirements for 1952______ RFCS SSE RR AGOD vat Fa Lah OP ARR MY ANDO BE TH $450,000 


ia se 
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Summary of estimated obligations 





Estimate, 1952 





| 
Average em- | 


haat 
Positions ployment 


Cost 





Personal services: _ 
Permanent positions $317, 096 
Part-time and temporary positions | 33, 741 











Total personal services 57 350, 837 
Other objects 99, 163 





450, 000 











Summary of requirements—By objects 
Estimate 1952 


I casos ieemlinnab enen erdhanetinevecrenmetes $350, 837 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services_._____._______-___---- at A cca Wa SEU Ah CG 


2, 332 


SE SELLER SED SELL SOOT NATE TELE CTE NIECE 99, 163 


i a 450, 000 
OreRATION OF AIRPORTS 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 302, that you expect the airports at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks to be in operation throughout the fiscal year 
1952. 

CONSTRUCTION AT FAIRBANKS 


What is the situation with regard to the construction at these air- 
ports ¢ 

Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, the construction of the landing area at 
the Fairbanks Airport is 100 percent completed. We have not com- 
pleted the construction of the terminal building nor of the small utili- 
ties building in which we house the lighting system and water sup- 
ply. Construction of that will start during this construction season. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to Fairbanks, when do you expect the 
field itself to be completed ? 

Mr. Nyror. The total field will be completed, with all the facilities, 
during the construction season of 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be about a year from now? 

Mr. Nyrop. A little over a year from now. I would say 15 to 16 
months from now. 


OPERATIONS AT ANCHORAGE 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to Anchorage what is the situation ? 

Mr. Nyrop. At Anchorage the landing area, i. e. the two runways are 
completed with the exception of the additional 1,400 feet on the long 
east-west runway. That is the first project to be completed when the 
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construction season begins approximately right now. The big hangar 
will be completed by July 1, 1951—this summer. The terminal build- 
ing, together with the small cargo warehouse and the public utilities 
building, will be completed during the summer of 1952. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the anticipated receipts from the Anchorage 
Airport ? 

Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, when we appeared before this commit- 
tee in connection with funds for the construction of this airport, the 
estimates for revenues on an annual basis for the full operation were 
estimated at approximately $769,000 in cash and approximately 
$145,000 in unrealized revenue in terms of space furnished for Federal 
agencies. At the present time we are preparing in Alaska tentative 
proposed plans for the charges to be made for the use of the airport 
during the coming year. Those tentative proposals are to be submitted 
to the Washington office on June 1, 1951, for the review of the Ad- 
ministrator’s Office. I doubt that we will, in the fiscal year 1952, 
achieve a cash revenue in the neighborhood of $765,000 as was reported 
to this committee approximately a year ago. In fact, I know we will 
not, because all of the facilities will not be constructed and will not 
be in operation. That is one of the reasons that the request here for 
funds for the maintenance and operation is below the estimate we 
gave you approximately a year ago. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you now estimate them to be for fiscal year 
1952? 

Mr. Nrror. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a firm estimate for you 
but it is my hope and desire—— 

Mr. Rooney. Can you not tell us how far wrong is this table at 
page 569 of the hearings on the second supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1950, where estimated annual receipts and value to the Govern- 
ment are shown as $912,000? 

Mr. Nrropr. I expect that the total cash revenues and the value to 
the Government for office space furnished next year Will be in the 
neighborhood of $400,000 to $425,000. In other words, this is off 
50 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. There is not very much in these justifications by way 
of disclosure of what you intend doing, so far as I can see. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


What is the breakdown of this request in the amount of $350,837 for 
personal services ¢ 

Mr. Scuvter. $350,837 will provide for 49 positions; 24 at the Fair- 
banks Airport, 27 at the Anchorage Airport, and 7 in the office of the 
airport administrator. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of positions? Do you have a list? 

Mr. Scuvter. We have a list of positions here. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see them, please. 

You gave me 27 at Anchorage, 24 at Fairbanks, and 7 for the airport 
administrator ? 

Mr. Scuvuter. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That, according to my figures, is 58. 

Mr. Scuuter. Twenty-four at Fairbanks, 27 at Anchorage, and 7 
in the office of the airport administrator. That is a total of 58 from 
which we expect to realize 49 man-years of employment. 
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Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert the chart entitled “Staffing 
by airport location, fiscal year 1952.” 
(The document is as follows :) 


Staffing by airport location, fiscal year 1952 





Office of | 
a : adminis- | Anchorage | Fairbanks 
Position title trator of | airport, airport, 
airports, | positions | positions 

| positions 


| 

| 

Total 
staffing 





| 
| 
| 
| 


GS-15 Airport administrator .__. Sidabanp onthe. 1 | 
GS-13 Civil engineer....-._-._.- Fe eR wis 1 | 
GS-13 Airport manager . : Le ae 
GS-12 Administrative officer ____- 1 | 
GS-11 Electrical engineer- l 
GS-11 Safety and security officer-_- - 1 
GS-6 Secretary --.-- 1 
GS-6 Draftsman . 1 
Gs-5 Clerk-stenographer--_-_.- 
GS-4 Clerk-stenographer---- 
CPC-10 Fire chief_- 

CPC-10 Police chief___ 
CPC-9 Fireman. 

CPC-9 Patrolman_. 


ND ND et et 


UNGRADED POSITIONS 


Foreman mechanic_-_ - 
Electrician __--- : 

Heavy duty mechanic 
Automotive mechanic. 
Plumber-steamfitter -__ 

Heavy duty equipment operator - 
Building laborer Fe 


Total. .... : 
Average employment... - 


r] ee 


Personal services costs... ‘ em ml $41,278 | $164, 866 | 








Mr. Rooney. What would be the contemplated staffing in fiscal year 
1953 ¢ » 

Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, I would estimate that the stafling for 
these two airports in 1953 would increase approximately 25 percent, 
25 to 30 percent. 


PREPARATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Roonry. When was this estimate made up? 

Mr. Scuuter. This estimate was developed last April, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. A year ago? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At that time you expected a larger amount in revenues 
and at that time you expected the airports to be completed previous to 
the date you have testified to here this morning; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nyror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But you have not revised the estimate of the number of 
employees. 

Mr. Scuuter. At that time the estimate was $530,000. It included 
a full staff of 58 people. We now estimate that because the total 
facilities will not be available there will be a lapse of nine man-years 
of employment. 
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RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this item of $21,400 for 
rents.and utility services ? 

Mr. Nyror. Mr. Chairman, the $21,400 is for electricity for the ad 
ministration building, utility and cargo terminal, and shops. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the generality set forth in this paragraph ot! 
the justifications. What is the breakdown of this amount ? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, the estimate for the Anchorage Airport is 
$15,500 and for the Fairbanks Airport $5,900. 

Mr. Rooney. So? Do you not have any more details than that? 

Mr. Lee. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the same answer apply to the rest of the other 
objects at page 304? 


OTHER OBJECTS OF EXPENSE 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, we have a breakdown by airport of each of 
each of those items under this category. 

Mr. Rooney. You have nothing further than that? 

Mr. Ler. Sir, on travel we have a detailed breakdown. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see it. 

Mr. Nyrop. It is in the exhibit on page 6. 

Mr. Rooney. Am I to understand that beyond the matter contained 
in the revised justifications here, the five sheets entitled “Staffing by 
Airport Location, Fiscal Year 1952” that you have no further details ! 

Mr. Nyrop. That is all we have, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Mr. Marsuaut. I was a little interested in construction. You said 
that the construction work had not progressed as rapidly as possible. 
What is the reason for the delay ? 

Mr. Nyror. There are several reasons for the delay in the construc- 
tion of the administration building, the cargo building, and the public 
utility building. We have had difficulties in securing materials and 
supplies, and difficulties in entering into our contracts up there. As 
you know, the construction season in Alaska is very short. It is only 
about 614 to 7 months, sir. We originally expected, 2 years ago, to 
have these airports completed by November 1, 1951. Instead of that 
there will be approximately an 8 to 9 months delay beyond that date. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Of course, your seasons stay approximately the 
same. 

Mr. Nyror. That is right. 

Mr MarsuHatt. So that in an estimate of the time when the con- 
struction would be completed that would have been taken into consid- 
eration in the original estimate, would it not ? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir; it was. We are about 9 months behind our 
original estimate. 

Mr. Marsnatt. So far as materials are concerned, thinking in terms 
of Alaska being quite a strategic point, which I think is one of the 
reasons people have been inclined to think about airports, how has 
that affected the securing of material? 
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Mr. Nyror. We have had to secure priorities. We have been work- 
ing very closely with the NPA on a specific project basis with regard 
to the construction of airports, and they have allocated priorities for 
steel. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Have they delayed ? 

Mr. Nyrop. No, not any substantial delay, but it takes additionai 
{ime to go through the NPA and get the necessary priorities, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stefan? 


USE OF ALASKAN AIRPORTS 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Nyrop, you anticipate these two airports will be 
self-sustaining ¢ 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. When? 

Mr. Nyrop. In 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. Streran. They will be in operation during fiscal year 1952, both 
of them ? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Operated by one manager and one control tower ? 

Mr. Nyrov. No, there would be one over-all airport manager to run 
the two airports. 

CONTROL TOWERS 


Mr. Sreran. You have two towers? 

Mr. Nyror. We will have two towers, one at Fairbanks and one at 
Anchorage. 

Mr. Sreran. How far are they separated / 

Mr. Nyrop. Over 500 miles. 

Mr. Steran. What is the closest Air Force base to each one of these ? 

Mr. Nyror. Ladd Field is the Army Air Force base at Fairbanks. 
I believe that is some 10 or 12 miles from the new civil airport at Fair- 
banks. Elmendorf Field is the Air Force base at Anchorage and that 
is some 10 to 12 miles from this new civil airport at Anchorage. 


USE BY AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sreran. Have the armed services indicated they might use these 
airports? 

Mr. Nyror. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, the armed services during 
this past winter took care of all the snow removal at the civil airport 
at Fairbanks to have it open as an emergency field for their use, al- 
though the field had not been open to civil traffic. 

Mr. Steran. They used that field after the snow removal ? 

Mr. Nyrror. It was used as an emergency facility. I do not have 
figures to show the extent of the use, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Steran. Do they indicate they might use them after completion ? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir; they will be used as emergency facilities. 

Mr. Steran. Is there any chance of dispatching from the Army field 
and having no separate control tower that you can use? 

Mr. Nyrop. The two Air Force bases will have their own control 
towers. 
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Mr. Sreran. Surely. 

Mr. Nyrop. In my opinion, the traffic in the Fairbanks and Anchor- 
age civil airports will be such that it will require civil air traffic 
control there. It would not be possible to dispatch and use one con- 
trol tower for both civil and military at the two locations. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you see any possibility of the Air Force taking 
both these fields over ? 

Mr. Nyror. I think we must be realistic. If the emergency became 
such in Alaska they would probably take these airports over; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. If the Air Force did they would probably dispatch 
from their old control tower; would they not? Would they use 
another control tower 12 mijes away ¢ 

Mr. Tirrets. Yes, sir; the center would operate the center, but the 
control tower would operate the individual airport. 

Mr. Streran. No further questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. I think Mr. Stefan has covered the questions I had, 
Mr. Chairman. 





Tuourspay, Aprin 5, 1951. 
EstTaABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


C. F. HORNE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 
J. H. TIPPETS, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OPRLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate $18, 650,000 | $27, 500, 000 $37, 150, 000 
Transferred to ‘ ‘Sal: aries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration,”’ pursuant to Department of Commerce Ap- | | 
propriation Act, 1950, 1951, and 1952_- otaann — 542,500 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate. -__.____-.-- Y ee “48, 107,500 | 26, g14, 000 36, 400, 000 
Applied to contract authorization. Ser ae OSCE —8, 000,000 | —22,000,600 | —12,000,000 
Contract authorization ERS EE 26,800,000 | 16,000,000 -____. : 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization) BEE 9, 216, 440 20, 626, 850 7, 059, 859 

Total available for obligation Rie a | 46, 123, 940 | 41, 540, “859 31, 459, 859 
Balance available in + aaeaae year: | | 

Appropriated funds CASE EE me —3, 009, 859 
Contract authorization ____- -| —20, 626,859 | —7, 059,859 |.........-..-- 
Unobligated balance, saving unde r sec, 1214 (contract au- 

thorization)--..-..-.....- telah Joncuckuuas nieGiahsotateneoueeecamnn | ie se 500, 000 BS PE ATER 

Total direct obligations ; ‘a 25,497,081 | 31, 981, 000 | 28, 450,000 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS | | 
j | 
Reimbursements for services performed. .-............--------- | 198, 043 | ck Rees eee 
Total obligations. «i... 2..........-- 32, 131,000 | 98, 450, 000 


hake b whip ichveiehiense | 25, 695, 124 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


| 19% 51 estimate | 


| 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


1. Air navigation, electronic, and visual facilities 
2. Intermediate landing fields ; 

3, Air traffic contro] towers and centers. 

4. Aeronautical communications stations 

5. Housing and utilities 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 
, Air navigation, electronic, and visual facilities. 


Total obligations_- 





$14, 481, 149 


626, 277 | 


25, 497, O81 | 


198, 643 | 


$15, 927, 674 | 


172, 991 


7, 688, 488 | 
7, 139, 116 
1,052, 731 | 


31, 981, 000 
' 


$15, 383, 396 
758, 235 

d 991, 680 
,o7 6, 784 

939, 905 


28, 450, 000 


150, 006 |__- 








the trie by objects 





Object classification 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

01 Personal services: _ 

Permanent positions 

Part-time and temporary positions. - 

- Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates._.................-.---.-- 


Total personal services 
Equipment 


ESERIES OL Se ARTO DOE NE OR : 


Taxes and assessments 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Equipment 


Total obligations. ._.._- NS Se Bae RED SE ES OIG TERN 


907 
192 
1,011 


$3, 308, 161 
637, 529 
12, 531 

125, 459 


4, 083, €380 
14, 989, 195 
6, 24 206 


25, 497 ‘ 081 


198, 043 | 


25, 695, 124 | 








Mr. Rooney. The next item, 
air navigation facilities,” 
print, and beginning at page 258 o 

This is a request in the amount of $37,1 


50,000, 


25, 695, 124 | 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 


240 
1, 


$4, 137, 500 
797, 000 


18, 819, 000 





| 150, 000 


32, 1 31, 000 


32, 131, 000 | 


1, 134 | 


264 | 


5, 091, 000 | 


8, 063, 000 | 
8, 000 | 


31, 981, 000 | 


28, 450, 000 


1952 estimate 


1, 134 
240 
1,317 


$4, 538, 389 
oe 
211 

be 400 
5, 517, 000 

16, 036, 000 

6, 873, 000 

24, 000 


28, 450, 000 


28, 450, 000 


gentlemen, is for “Establishment of 
which pees at page 35 of the committee 
the justifications. 


At this point we shall insert pages 258, 260, 261, and 262 of the 


justifications. 
(The documents are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 





| |Appropriat ion! 
| requirements authorization 


Contract 


| 
j Total 





Appropriation and contract authorization, 1951 (regular bill) - 
Deduct: 

Savings under sec. 1214 

Nonrecurring items, 1951 programs. 


i 8 oan dh Ak NE ad ee } 


Requirements for 1952: 
1. New program requirements - -_. 
. Liquidation of prior year contract authorization. 


Total estimate of appropriation and contract authoriza- | 


tion, 1952 


+ $27, 500, 000 | 


oa 
~wWsb,t 


500, 000 


25, 150, 000 


$16, 000, 0CO 


—¥, 500, 000 
—13, 500, 000 


12, 000, 000 | 


} 


} 


37,150, sta 


| 
} 
} 


$43, 500, 000 


— 2, 500, 000 
| —41, 000, 000 


25, 150, 000 
12, 000, 000 


37, 150, 000 
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Summary of requirements by activity 






















































Number 
of units | “™ount 
A. Air navigation electronic and visual aids: 
(a2) Common transition air navigation system projects: 
1. Establish additional VHF omniranges and associated distance 
OIE ONG i 0 once cocsconcinieandtcdeewiaebites $2, 124, 375 
2. Establish distance measuring equipment at instrument land- 
he SEE IES TEE AEE I LA a PCs Re ee Shee 156 3, 432, 000 
3. Establish high intensity approach need INE sis ng srs edhe ene 22 2, 154, 990 
4. Establish precision approach radar systems._...............-- 17 3, 097, 910 
Subtotal, common transition system projects. ._............|.......... 10, 809, 185 
() Other oo 
er ee in oo aeeanaeenn 24 587, 305 
2. Improvements to VHF omnirganges-_.....................-.-- 416 214, 240 
3. Dismantle low-medium frequency radio ranges ikea 53 280, 323 
4. Establish radio homing beacons. ...-...............-......--- 15 172, 500 
5. Relocate instrument landing systems. -....................--- 7 166, 380 
6. Relocate neon approach light lanes. Et lala ty I ERE 20 209, 000 
Fc SY STEEN ied ieicwcikoct ooaxnecuce>aesseeushuboawe 1 19, 300 
8. Establish distance measuring equipment at ILS systems, 
I I I Sos a. Sins pacolvadcwadnduvasachmuminbces 6 157, 200 
9. Establish VHF omniranges and associated distance measuring 
SE. ER RE A RSET A 2 307, 070 
RID EET SRA On EOE RRR aS Te RE HS 458, 319 
eibatal, Seen ene sa ee ae ce 2, 571, 637 
Total, air navigation electronic and visual aids--.-..........|........-- 13, 380, 822 
B. Intermediate landing fields: 
1. Repair intermediate landing flelds_--__...........-..--.--..-.-...-..-.- 10 735, 771 
C. Air traffic control towers and centers: 
(a) Common transition air tfaffic control system projects: 
1. Establish surveillance radar facilities. ............ .....-.--- 19 4, 341, 025 
2. Install VHF automatic direction finding equipment at sur- 
WO CT Tania oii So oan Rh wwe adnds 20 439, 000 
&. Install Gayiigmt redersoeneé. 3... 225. ce 7 512, 260 
4. Medity oa-vilienenandar (IT TEE LAELIA MEL 55 1, 191, 850 
Subtotal, common transition air traffic control system proj- 
COE cise tntie dc ch Rlininth oo aentintbietdind i aiekas pabta ee oe 6, 484, 135 
(>) Other projects: 
1. Establish air traffic control towers... ............ -...---.---- 4 194, 120 
2. Establish combined air traffic control towers and communica- 
MEDTEE WRU Sh daichii nodes sy cowntcndcdaeagulwaaeed 12 245, 390 
3. Relocate air traffic control towers. -_- 15 228, 590 
4. Replace VHF air-ground communications: equipment ‘at. 
towers -_..-. Sri | dein kc oman nin 4 Culr 110 363, 000 
5. Relocate air route traffic control centers...__- bie 2 112, 105 
6. VHF air-ground communications equipment at centers... .--- 15 150, 080 
7. Install interphone keying systems in centers_.......-.......-- 2 154, 240 
8. Establish interphone cireuit................-.--...-.---..---- 1 13 450 
O, rRIC UI NN oid is Sn kk cemetn cde du cnewetiawect 48 60, 720 
Bebe, CUNO POCO aan ons no gence nnn cdc ndsnasney SES ae 1, 521, 605 
Total, air traffic control towers and centers-_-............-- gece eee 8. 005, 830 
D. Aeronautical communications stations: 
1. Relocate communications stations 21 194, 972 
2. Enlarge communications stations__._. .........-....-- 18 128, 105 
3. Replace VHG air-ground communications equipment 198 636, 900 
4. Establish international frequency service_...-......_.-..--.----.----- 165 321, 750 
5. Install VHF transmitting and receiving equipment. ---.............- 31 389, 515 
6. Relocate message diversion station - spill hitilnsallg has 1 30, 750 
7. Install VHF/UHF automatic driection finder equipment... salepiicowsoanine 10 290, 000 
8. Install teletvpe relay equipment. -_-_...--..--..-.------------------..- ‘ 307, 967 
9. Install coaxial transmission lines... .........-----..----.-..-.--..--.- 2 25, 960 
TO ee dtenpeaionia 1 17, 188 
11. Convert meteorological broadcasts from radiotelegiaph to radiotele- 
isk ais wich suaiin stilenuntesin oancie. sap sehen tices Gaege dian >eeipielnahie til 2 41, 140 
ERR ER RR Ge EEE REARS 8 38 49, 375 
13. Install low frequency back-up for VHF communications... .-_____-_- 5 46, 050 
14. Install frequency modulation type exciters.-_..........--..-------.-- | 6 22, 110 
15. Install direct wind reading instruments __-_ ---_-- BA Ean DAE SORES 13 10,010 
ER: NE OUR NE Te a nen clits iene nncedentinnatinnsonsiidienimee 1 7, 000 
FREER PRAISE TC EOL SOR MEET , 430 
18. Emergency repairs___.........-- sallahla dip pciiaid. chain ahd: dinsaininbageedinedtaa ated 70, 733 


Total, aeronautical communications stations __..................--- 
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Summary of requirements by activity—Continued 





| Number | 


| of units | Amount 





E. Miscellaneous: ; 
1. Establish refuse disposal facilities. ___. Uae eS" ae ee 
CR WRG EEE ESE SRE PRR SRE NCTE ER SP NS AR 79, 820 





RL INI gi liidnnnincnccignbblincnesuataabiacsou-<nwnte =e]. cnneen che) 128, 622 


Grand total, establishment of air navigation facilities 





Mr. Rooney. It appears that of the $37,150,000 shown at page 258, 
$12 million is for liquidation of prior year contract authorizations. 


Air Trarric Contrrot Towers AND CENTERS 


At page 267 it appears that the establishment of four new air traffic 
control towers is contemplated at Springfield, Mo.; Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
Newport News, Va.; and Twin Falls, Idaho. The estimated cost of 
is $194,120. . 

At this point will you please insert in the record a chart showing 
the air traffic control towers now in operation or authorized ? 

Do you have such a list with you ? 

Mr. Tiprets. Yes, sir; we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, we would like to furnish that for the 
record. We have all this data here, but to get it just right a specific 
chart along the line exactly as you mentioned, air traffic control tow- 
ers now in operation and those now authorized, we do not have a 
breakdown just that way in all these papers. We will furnish one 
for the record, however. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(The document is as follows :) 


CAA-OPERATED TOWERS (173) AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Abilene, Tex. 
Akron (Akron-Canton), Ohio 
Akron (Municipal), Ohio * 
Albany, N. Y. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Allentown, Pa.’ 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Annette, Alaska 
_ Asheville, N. C.* 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Austin, Tex. 
Bakersfield, Calif.’ 
saltimore (Harbor), Md.* 


Baltimore (International), Md. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Big Spring, Tex. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
3oston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn.’ 
Bristol (Tri-City), Tenn. 
srownsville, Tex. 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 286. 


Buffalo. N. Y. 

Burbank, Calif. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Chicago (Midway), Il. 
Chicago (O’Hare), Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbia, 8. C.* 

Columbus, Ohio 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Covington, Ky. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa 

Detroit (Detroit City), Mich. 
Detroit (Wayne County), Mich.’ 
Detroit (Willow Run), Mich. 
Elmira, N. Y.* 
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CAA-OPERATED Towers (173) AS oF DeceMBER 31, 1950—Continued 


El Paso, Tex. 

Evansville, Ind. 
Fairbanks, Alaska * 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

Flint, Mich. 

tort Wayne, Ind. 

Fort Worth (Meacham), Tex. 
Fresno, Calif.’ 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Helena, Mont.’ 

Tilo, T. H. 

Honolulu, T. H. 

Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla, 

Juneau, Alaska * 

Kansas City, Kans.’ 
Kansas City, Mo. 

King Salmon (Naknek), Alaska 
Knoxville. Tenn. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Las Vegas, Nev.” 
Lexington, Ky. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Los Angeles. Calif. 
Louisville (Bowman), Ky.” 
Louisville (Standiford), Ky. 
Lubbock, Tex.’ 

Lynchburg, Va." 

Madison, Wis. 

Medford, Oreg. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Miami, Fla. 

Midway Island? 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Montgomery, Ala. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Newark, N. J. 

Newcastle, Del. 

New Orleans (Moisant), La. 
New Orleans (Municipal), La.” 


New York (International), N. Y. 


New York (LaGuardia), N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y2 

Norfolk, Va. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Ogden, Utah * 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Pen leton, Oreg. 

Pensacola, Fla.” 


139 nonapproach control towers. 


Peoria, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Pittsburgh (Allegheny County), Pa. 


Pocatello, Idaho? 
Portland, Maine * 
Portland, Oreg. 
Presque Isle, Maine? 
Providence, R., I. 
Pueblo, Colo.’ 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reading, Pa. 

Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salem, Oreg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio (Municipal), Tex. 
San Antonio (Stinson), Tex.’ 
San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
San Juan, P. R. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif.’ 
Savannah, Ga. 

Seattle (Boeing), Wash? 
Seattle (Seattle-Tacoma), Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 

Sioux City, Iowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Talahassee, Fla. 
Tampa (Drew), Fla. 
Teterboro, N. J2 
Toledo, Ohio 

Topeka, Kans. 

Tucson, Ariz.’ 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Von Nuys, Calif? 
Wake Island * 
Washington, D. C. 
West Field, Mass.’ 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 


. Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Wilmington, N. C2 

Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Yakima, Wash.’ 

Youngstown, Ohio 

CA: WOE see nce pnt 





2 Midway, combined tower-center operated by CAA for Navy Department. 
% Van Nuys, tower operated by CAA with municipal funds. 


* Wake, combined tower-center operation. 
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AvuTHORIzED Towers (21) Nor In OPERATION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Avoca (Wilkes-Barre and Scranton), Midland, Tex. 

Pa. Moline, Ill. 
Binghamton, N. Y. New Bedford, Mass. 
Bismarck, N. Dak. Pittsburgh (greater Pittsburgh), Pa. 
Decatur, Il. - St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. San Angelo, Tex. 
East St. Louis, [1 Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Erie, Pa. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Fort Worth (International), Tex. Springfield, Il. 
Hutchinson, Kans. Stockton, Calif. 
Kahului, Maui, T. H. Waco, Tex. 


1952 Reqvest To EstasiisH Arg Trarric Controt. Towers (4) 


Springfield, Mo. Newport News, Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. Twin Falls, Idaho 


1952 Request To EstasLisH New Conrrot Towers IN COMBINATION WITH 
BXxISTING COMMUNICATIONS STATIONS (3) 


Beaumont (Port Arthur), Tex. Macon, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCE * 


Mr. Rooney. At page 37 of the committee print it appears that 
you anticipate an unobligated balance of contract authority at the 
end of the current fiscal year, June 30, 1951, in the amount of 
$7,059,859. Is that still a firm figure? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; that was our figure at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. What has been the change in regard thereto? 

Mr. Horne. Some delays in the delivery of equipments will neces- 
sitate a slightly larger carry-over. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you now estimate will be the amount? 

Mr. Horne. Our present estimated carry-over is $10,750,105. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that that carry-over is a necessary 
carry-over and money which cannot be obligated or spent, because it 
is solely for the installation of equipments which are now on order; 
and until the equipments are actually received we cannot contract 
for or obligate the money for their installation. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that apply to the entire amount? Let me put it 
this way: How much of the money will be unobligated in any respect ? 

Mr. Horne. This $10,750,000 will be unobligated, but it is money 
which we have to reserve for the installation when we receive the 
equipment. We cannot obligate for installation until after equipment 
has ben received. It is field cost for each region for the actual cost 


of installing the equipment, setting up the building to put it in, 
and that sort of thing. 


VHF OMNIRANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. During the course of last year’s proceedings there 
was inserted in the record a chart showing the status of the 1ee6 omni- 
range program as of January 31,1950. Will you bring that up to date 
as of January 31, 1951, and insert it in the record at this point ? 


82632—51 19 
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Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, the chart or statement shoul 
include all of the programs, such as distance-measurement equipment, 
airport surveillance radar program, ere radar program, and so 
forth, comparable to the information shown at pages 1647 and 1648 
of last year’s hearings. Also a chart should be inserted which will 
bring up to date the operations data and the economic data and facili- 


ties data as appeared at pages 1649 and 1650 of last year’s hearings. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Status of VHF range program 
(As of Jan. 31, 1951) 


Facilities under way: 
VAR 





























. aes aimecheiid. 0 
II prkccisintennie sity aa AER SIS TN AR SE ea RCE RO ET OD 52 
Operable but not commissioned facilities : 
VAR ay 0 
| __SRER peeR ARES N AS SAE SRESS sia Saco 29 
Commissioned facilities : 
ee eaidibidiscecikinierwinctinideesisekahcbasesmibamuatusd eC 53 
Ec ioicccdancaicininiccecrkennasiil a ieee 202 
| af >} SETS SOMONE eee ec eee He 153 
SIN Fae III srieetesiptegesitges seencin weepnteinpechicido sedan ee ee 
oreee tO0Al. ii ee ea --- 426 





1The presently commissioned VAR's are to be converted to VOR operation. The above 
tabulation does not include facilities assigned for experimental and training purposes. 


Status of distance measuring equipment program 


(As of Jan. 31, 1951) 
Facilties unassigned 


pe BL ae a Re aa Ea NE os SL CR I a Se 439 
Operable but not commissioned facilities-_._..c.-.....-._.....-.-._..-____ 1 
Commissioned facilities 





The above tabulation does not include facilities assigned for experimental and 
training purposes, 


Status of airport surveillance radar program 
(As of Jan. 31, 1951) 





ree CIR ne eee SU Shee AS 148 
Operable but not commissioned facilities_..................-.__-________ 0 
a ie Sees SOP Seas ee REAR Era UE TTY Tne RRC eR 4 7 

a a Sag +5) 





1 Includes 2 transferred to CAA from other agencies. 


2? The above tabulation excludes 1 facility assigned for evaluation purposes, and 1 facility 
for training purposes. + 


Status of precision approach radar program (as of Jan. 31, 1951) 


SL: ARR RRR RTS CREE te SLED ie ie UREN Tt Bic SONY a RS 17 
Operable but not commissioned facilities._.......-..........-.----_-_-_. 0 
Commissioned facilities 7 


Be codices cmcmsdattcinhecckinuieeseibdie mama aiden kek nmntnnccecipmdeamee *24 


1 Includes 2 transferred to CAA from other agencies. 
2? The above tabulation excludes 1 facility for training purposes. 
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Status of VHF/ADF program (as of Jan. 31, 1951) 


Facilities unassigned 
Facilities under way 
Operable but not commissioned facilities 
Commissioned facilities 











Total 





Status of instrument landing system program (as of Jan. 31, 1951) 


Facilities unassigned 
Facilities under way amare 
Operable but not commissioned facilities 
Commissioned facilities 














Total sks 


1 Includes 2 portable systems transferred to CAA from other agencies. 
2 The above tabulation excludes 1 partial system (localizer only equipment) currently in 
decommissioned status. 





Status of air trafic control tower program (as of Jan. 31, 1951) 


Facilities unassigned —_- 
Facilities under way 
Operable but not commissioned facilities 
Commissioned facilities 





Total 


1 Includes 4 facilities operating as combined towers and stations. 


Note.—The CAA also operates a tower at Van Nuys, Calif., utilizing municipal funds. 
The above tabulation does not take this tower into account. 





Status of mechanical interlock program (as of Jan. 31, 1951) 


Facilities unassigned 

Facilities under way. 

Operable but not commissioned facilities 
Commissioned facilities 


Total 





Status of high intensity approach light lane program (as of Jan. 31, 1951) 


Facilities under way 
Operable but not commissioned facilities_.................--.__-__ 
Commissioned facilities 


1 Includes 1 experimental installation at Newark, N. J. 
2 Includes 6 Bartow installations in Alaska, and 2 installations in the United States 
(Cleveland, Ohio, and Arcata, Calif.), all transferred from other agencies. 
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1, Aim CARRIER 


Operations data 
FIX POSTINGS, AIR ROUTE TRAFFIC CONTROL CENTERS 








Month 





1950 





591, 880 || November___.__...__- 
600, 166 || December... ..-- ive 
658, 103 

605, 991 SO ccetcnun 






599, 554 





3, 540, 656 


717, 995 
3, 773, 689 





2. Orger Crvm. (Exciupine Ain CARRIER) 














64, 887 || November__.._...._.- 
69, 233 |; December... .......-- 
92, 116 

69, 664 2 AREAPARE al 





98, 637 








469, 591 





3. MILITARY 











279, 107 


303, 778 || November__......-_.- 
275, 967 || December-__.--....-- 
333, 217 

| eRe 












154, 858 266, 891 
202, 659 311, 120 
1, 329, 862 1, 770, 080 





4. Total ALL Fix Postincs 










































| 
pee 960,545 || November_...._..._-- 760, 314 941, 499 
isk varqinnhneaeiadols 52, 7 945, 366 || December-...........- 919, 784 1, 127, 752 
September... ..----- 890, 625 , 083, 
SEX coin eines oni 933, 947 954, 762 eek 5, 240, 366 6, 013, 360 
AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS HANDLED BY CAA TOWERS 
1. Arm CARRIER OPERATIONS 
| | 
Month 1949 1950 | Month 1949 1950 
en come oy 340, 643 || November.........__- 310, 810 333, 854 
August A 339, 981 362, 4 December... .....---.- 303, 065 353, 638 
September. _____..__. 327, 474 351, 012 
October... .....--.---- 332, 230 365, 007 | Totebe ss... 1, 954. 203 2, 121, 818 




























2. OTHER 


CIVIL OPERATIONS (EXCLUDING AIR CARRIER) 





EE iden oa contin wine 1, 074, 761 961, 813 | November... -....... 748, 601 636, 700 
MMM ceca azn 1, 018, 395 961, 733 || December.__-_-_-___- 618, 595 615, 316 
September. _- 894, 646 853, 044 | 

October... ..._....- 855, 559 875, 239 Te is 5, 210, 557 4, 903, 845 




























TE ae eee ee. 3 vember.......----- 162, 292 170, 084 
Ne oo os 257, 665 222, 784 || December_...._..__-- 147, 640 161, 277 
September. __..___- 240, 391 202, 316 } 

RTRSY : 1, 289, 497 1, 195, 738 
























Bas anacennns ace 
September. --..------ 











1, 140, 638 
1, 130, 231 








&| 28 
y| Bz 


oe 


8, 221, 401 
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Operations data—Continued 
NUMBER CF INSTRUMENT APPROACHES 





Air carrier 


Other civil 


Military 


Total 








13, 354 
21, 307 
36, 958 


52, 879 | 


116, 227 
185, 031 
1 265, 186 
1301, 776 





1 Includes: 





Fiscal year 
1950 





(1) ILS approaches 
(2) Approaches monitored by radar 
(3) GCA approaches 


110, 746 
27, 786 
13, 451 





Economic data 





Fiscal year 





1950 


Estimated. 
1951 





SCHEDULED DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


1. Number of operators 

2. Number aircraft in service 

3. Number average available seats 

4. Route mileage operated 

5. Revenue-miles 

6. Total passenger-miles (thousands) 

7. Passengers carried 

8. Number mail ton-miles flown 

9. Number express and freight ton-miles flown 
10. Average block-to-block speed (miles per hour) 
11. Average length of passenger trip (miles) 


SCHEDULED INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 


is ao Se in dieteseesunnt 
2. Number aircraft in service - ---- 

3. Route mileage 

4. Average length of passenger trip (miles) 

5. Average block-to-block speed (miles per hour) 
6. Revenue miles flown 

7. Total passenger miles (thousands) 

8. Number mail ton-miles flown 

9. Number express and freight ton-miles flown 
10. Average available seats 
11. Passengers carried 





347, 483, 386 
6, 719, 530 
14, 332, 247 
41, 252, 951 
111, 809, 847 
175 

448 


13 

165 

105, 810 

1, 372 

203 

108, 559, 281 
2, 110, 402 
19, 429, 390 
54, 590, 477 
7 





36 

921 

36. 17 

75, 694 

359, rey 737 
7, 446,50 
15, soos 
42, 176, 347 
134, 454, 278 
182 

454 





37 

995 

38. 50 

77, 000 

366, 000, 000 
9, 084, 000 
18, 380, 000 
46, 404, 000 
166, 723, 000 
189 

469 


12 

165 

109, 000 

1, 301 

217 

89, 000, 000 
2, 458, 000 
22, 894, 000 
65, 480, 000 





OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement showing the amount obli- 
gated by month during the present fiscal year ? 
Mr. Horne. Money obligated each month by month? 


Mr. Rooney. Right. 
Mr. Scuuter. I have that figure. 
form, sir. I have the figures by month. 


Mr. Rooney. Suppose you read them into the record. 
Mr. Scuuter. July, $840,878; August, $1,839,582; September, 
$1,859,582; October, $2,640,417; November, $2,019,592; December, 
$1,515,155; January, $1,759,861; February $1,400,080—for a total of 


$13,374,189. 


I do not have it in statement 
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GENERAL Program STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to address yourself to this program gen- 
erally at this time ¢ 

Mr. Horne. Only to state, Mr. Chairman, that this is a continua- 
tion of the same type of thing we have been doing, to get the Federal 
airways into the necessary shape for the operation of both military 
and civil aircraft. We feel that we have screened this program this 
year very carefully with the Department of Defense so that each of 
the specific items that we are asking for is a thing that will be of 
maximum value to the national defense as well as to the general 
operation of airways for the air transport and movement of cargo. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish the committee, with regard to the 
summary of requirements by activity, which appears beginning at 
page 260, another column which shows the number of similar units 
now in operation and those for which you now have money ? 

Mr. Horne. Similar units now in operation ? 

Mr. Rooney. And those for which you have money but which are 
not yet in operation. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Status of establishment projects approved in prior years appropriations for which 


appropriations for similar type projects are requested in fiscal year 1952 as of 
Mar. $1, 1951 

















® e- -Y 
Pro Number of | JO ¥ 
number of | similar units ae 
units, fiscal now in ted ~ 
year 1952 operation | Pritities ad 
in operation 
A. Air navigation electronic and visual aids: 
(a); Common transition air navigation system projects: 
1. Establish additional VHF omniranges (ex- 
clusive of regions 8 and 9)... ....._...-..--- 25 391 28 
Establish DME associated with VHF omni- 
ranges (exclusive of regions 8 and 9) -___--_- 25 4 415 
2. Distance measuring equipment associated 
with instrument landing systems. - -_--_- 156 0 20 
3. Establish high intensity approach light 
RR ye i Se Sons fae 22 20 - 19 
4. Establish precision approach radar systems. 17 8 16 
(b) Other projects: 
1. Relocate VHF omniranges.-___...........-.- 24 18 50 
2. Improvements to VHF omniranges: 
(a) Install output limiter circuits--. --.- 416 0 0 
(b) Replace crystal-type rectifier with 
vacuum tube type... ._...-.--..-. 416 0 0 
3. Dismantle low/medium frequency radio 
CNID ction cine told academe nbd saves: 53 0 0 
4. Establish radio homing beacons... _........- 15 139 10 
5. Relocate instrument landing systems. - - --_- 7 6 9 
6. Relocate neon approach light lanes-_.-....._-. 20 0 0 
7, ee th SEI os ee 1 285 7 
8. Establish distance measuring equipment at 
ILS, Alaska and Pacific................--- 6 0 0 
9. Establish VHF omniranges, Alaska and 
IR, ORE ee eg ti citinsietibiin 2 7 0 
Establish DME associated with VHF 
GUIS 5 ssc ib id aden Beckett 2 0 7 
A TI i ook cette ne en ewe eel OSS PEERS EN SERA! EA yew iae 
B. Intermediate landing fields: (a) Repair intermediate land- 
STII. os csi din cet bihidkat hnths dcnghqubeiiesapins <del 10 96 2 
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Status of establishment projects approved in prior. years appropriations for which 


appropriations for similar type projects are requested in fiscal year 1952 as of 
Mar. 31, 1961— Continued 





Proposed 
number of 
units, fiscal 

year 1952 


Number of 
similar units 
now in 
operation 


Similar units 
for which 
funds have 
been appro- 

riated 
acilities not 


in operation 





C., Air traffic control towers and centers 
(a) Common transition air traffic control system 


projects: 
1. Establish surveillance radar facilities 
2. Install VHF automatic direction finding 
equipment at surveillance radar facilities _- 
. Install daylight radar scopes 
4. Modify surveillance Sader fe facilities 
(d) Other projects: 
1. Establish air traffic control towers 
. Establish combined air traffic control 
towers and communications stations.._-_- 
. Relocate air traffic control towers 
. Replace VHF air/ground communications 
equipment at towers 
. Relocate air route traffic control centers -- - - 
. VHF air/ground communications equip- 
ment at centers 
. Install interphone meyene 8 
. Establish interphone cir: 
Airborne radar 
D. Aeronautical Leaameaniostions stations: 
1. Relocate communications stations 
. Enlarge communications stations 
, — VHF air/ground communications equip- 


. Establish international frequency service 
. Install VHF transmitting and T saves equip- 


z 
& 


- 
ocooou wo 


wee at centers. 


coco wo Ra 


Se 
— Oo 
ao of 


No 


. Relocate message diversion station 
. Install VHF/UHF automatic direction finding 


equipment 
. Install teletype relay equipment 
. Install coaxia] transmission lines 
. Modify antennas 
. Convert meteorological broadcasts from radio- 
telegraph to radiotelephone 
. Improve stations: 
(a) Install lighting 
(6) Install acoustic tile 
13. Install low-frequency beck: -up for VHF communi- 
14. Install frequency modulation type exciters 
15. Install direct reading wind instruments. 
16. Relocate receiver site (OF ACS) 
17. Modification of transmitters ._-- 
18. Emergency repairs - - 
E. Miscellaneous: 
1. Establish refuse disposal facilities 
2. Emergency repairs_ -- 














Notge.—Equipment is being fabricated or has been delivered for all items listed in the column of facilities 
for which funds have been appropriated but which are not yet in operation, and installation is under way 
at the sites for many of the items. 


CONTROL TOWERS 


Mr. Sreran. Is there a control tower at Springfield, Mo., now ? 
Mr. Horne. I will have to look that up, sir. 1 cannot answer your 
question offhand. 
Mr. Sreran. Is there one at Wheeling? 
Mr. Tirrets. No, sir; there is not one at Springfield. 
E Mr. Sreran. How about W heeling, Newport News, and Twin 
alls? 


Mr. Tierets. No, sir; there are no tower operations at those places. 











‘at 
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Mr. Sreran. What is the traffic story there? 

Mr. Trerets. We have it right here, sir. At Twin Falls the present 
traffic count is 16,490. Springfield, Mo., the present. traffic count is 
15,513. Newport News the present traffic count is 15,410. And at 
Wheeling the present traffic count is 11,830. | 

Mr. Sreran. What comes into Wheeling and goes out of it, com- 
mercially ? 

Mr. Tirrets. There are scheduled air carriers at Wheeling, sir. I 
am not familiar with the names, but there is scheduled air-carrier 
acitivity. 

Mr. Sreran. How many stops, commercially ? 

Mr. Trerers. The traffic, of course, would develop there. I do not 
know exactly how many stops, without going back and recapitulating 
for the type of traffic. 


Mr. Sreran. Why is it necessary to establish traffic-control towers 
there now, at these 4 places? 

Mr. Horne. Well, sir, we feel that the operation at those places 
has increased to the point where an operation is fully justified at 
these places. 

Mr. Sreran. That is true, Mr. Horne, of some others that are not 
going to have towers this year; is it not? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. These have been taken as the highest point 
counts of all the places. These are taken strictly in the order of the 
developed traffic point count. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the next count that is not there? 

Mr. Horne. Grandview, Mo., 11,044. 

Mr. Sreran. How many points difference between that and 
Wheeling ¢ 

Mr. Horne. About 800. 

Mr. Steran. Why could these not go over another year ? 

Mr. Horne. Well, sir, we aslacted only those which we felt had a 
specific value. 

Mr. Sreran. There is not much difference between Grandview and 
Wheeling. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; there was an additional difference there. I 
would like to develop that further for the record, but my recollection 
is that there was no tower building available at Grandview, whereas 
there are tower buildings available at the other places. 


BUILDINGS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Sreran. Tower buildings are available at these 4 places? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Sreran. They are built there and are there now ? 

Mr. Horne, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Are they used ? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. 

Mr. Steran. How is the traffic dispatched there now ? 

Mr. Horne. Without a tower. 

Mr. Sreran. The commercial airlines do their own traffic work 
there / 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I would not say that, because they do not give 
a tower service at all. There is not any tower service. 
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Mr. Sreran. What shifts traffic in and out? 

Mr. Horne. By ordinary pattern operation without any control. 
It is uncontrolled. 

Mr. Steran. By whom? 

Mr. Horne. The pilots in the planes simply control themselves as 
they come around their standard pattern. 

Mr. Sreran. Do the commercial airlines not have anybody on the 
ground for communications there ? 

Mr. Horne. When instrument weather is operating I believe we 
have some instrument approach into some places where there are no 
traffic-control towers. Taciag the time instrument approach is being 
made the airline has an operator on the ground. 

Mr. Steran. The same story could be told about a half dozen other 
points that come within the system traffic control, could it not? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Sreran. You are going to come in next year and ask for more 
control towers, are you not, as these points are increased at these 
different locations? — 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. Why could these not go over another year then? 

Mr. Horne. Because we feel that the safety of operations at these 
points indicates that the time is now to put in the traffic-control tower. 

Mr. Sreran. That would be true in the others, would it not? 

Mr. Horne. The others would be desirable but less essential, we feel. 
Furthermore, they would be impractical because there is no tower 
structure to put it in. We feel that this should be a practical thing 
we recommend, as well as being something necessary for safety and 
operation. 

Mr. Sreran. Has the CAA contributed toward the construction of 
the towers located at these four places ? 

Mr. Horne. I could not say, sir, until I checked the records. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Sreran. Are they old towers left by the Army? 

Mr. Horne. I could not say that, sir, without checking the records. 
I would be happy to furnish that information for the record, as to 
when the towers were constructed and by whom. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATUS OF TOWER STRUCTURES 


The status of the tower structures at the four locations for which tower equip- 
ment and installation funds are requested in fiscal year 1952 is as follows: 





Location 


| | 

| | Federal-aid 
| Tower built | When com- | airport par- 
| pleted 


| by— ticipation 





| | 
Wheeling, W. Va i January 1951_| Yes. 
Springted, Mo....- do.......| March 1951__| Yes. 
Newport News, Va aR! OI | (‘) Yes. 
Twin Falls, Idaho... 





! Under construction—will be completed January 1952. ; ; 3 ' : 
.? Twin Falls tower not yet under construction. No tower service or installation will be made until the 
city erects tower structure. 











he nth 2a 
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POLICY OF PRIOR TOWER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sreran. Is it a policy now not to give a control tower on 
to a community unless a tower building is already constructed 

Mr. Horne. We certainly would not come and ask you for the money 
to install a tower unless we had some reasonable assurance that there 
would be a tower available, because the airways appropriation does 
not contain money for the construction of the tower. 

Mr. Sreran. I want to know what the policy is. You are making 
a point that there are towers at these 4 places, and that is why you are 
giving them control towers. You would not give that service unless 
there was a tower there. Is it a policy of the CAA not to install a 
control operation unless there is a tower located at that airport? What 
is that policy? You have indicated that is the reason you are doing 


this. 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. I would say that the policy of CAA is to 
request control towers wherever they are justified, essential, and 
practical ; and we feel that these are justified, essential, and practical ; 
and other places where they may be justified and essential they are not 
practical. 

Mr. Sreran. What are you doing about coordinating some of this 
work in the control towers where the traffic density is very low? 

Mr. Horne. We have. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you abandoned any tower where the business 
is very low? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. We have consolidated, and I think have done 
a good operational job of saving money and improving operations. 
We have actually consolidated certain communication stations with 
certain control towers; thus improving the operation and at the same 
time reducing the cost. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you keep a full crew in a tower where the traffic 
density is very, very low and there is not much business? 

Mr. Horne. No,sir. We have cut down the operation of the towers. 
Some have been cut from 24 hours to 16 hours and some from 24 hours 
to 8 hours in their operation, so we operate the towers only when 
there is a sufficient amount of transportation to justify it. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you operate any towers where there is very little 
traffic, with only one or two landings at night and a few more in the 
daytime? Do you keep a full night crew and a full day crew there? 

Mr. Horne. No. hen we do not have sufficient traffic to justify 
the tower operation it is closed down. 


REDUCTIONS IN TOWER OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sreran. Have you closed down any towers since we put this 
program in operation because the traffic was low and did not justify 
its operation? How many towers have you closed down ? 

Mr. Nyror. During the past year we have carried out a program of 
reducing the operations in individual towers where there was no 
justification for the operation of a tower on a 24-hour basis. We 

ave reduced the operation at 39 of the towers that have been author- 
ized to a 16-hour operation. We estimate that saving at $376,000. 
In addition we have combined 21 towers in communication stations 


at low activity fields, and we estimate those savings at approximately 
$250,000. 
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Mr. Sreran. I have complaints that we have had a 24-hour shift 
in a tower and the employees have been complaining that they had 
nothing to do. 

Mr. Horne. I think that we have stopped that for sure. 

Mr. Sreran. That is what this committee has been after because 
we have received complaints right along. We have received com- 
plaints from the employees that they vm 4 around and do not do any- 
thing waiting for perhaps one ship a night to come in. 

Have you closed down any towers? 

Mr. Nyrop. We have not closed down any towers completely. At 
stations such as St. Joe, Mo., where at one time we had both a tower 
and a communication station, we have consolidated the two of them 
so that we have only one crew there now, and it is now handled by a 
combined operation. 

Mr. Sreran. When the employees themselves at the airport kick 
because they have nothing to-do it is time that we started saving a 
little money for the taxpayer, without jeopardizing the safety of 
aviation. 

Mr. Nrror. Within the past month I have tried to see if we cannot 
combine more. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that going to be your program ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes. We are going to continue to make every effort to 
reduce these expenditures to the point where we can give operations 
without reducing the safety. 

Mr. Stevan. I would like to ask you another question. 

For the benefit of the new member of the committee, Mr. Marshall, 
before the Second World War, whatever control towers there were in 
existence in the United States at the airports were operated at the 
expense of the municipalities. The services came along during the 
war and took over some of them, I think 20 or 30 towers, perhaps 
more, for the war effort. 

Then after the war the Congress was lobbied very effectively to take 
over the operatian of these towers at public expense. The result 
today is that we have about 170 towers. It costs about $50,000 to equip 
one, or more than that. 

Mr. Nyror. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. And I think there is about the same amount for the 
oo $40,000 or $50,000. Of course, that would depend upon the 
traffic. 

How much do we have invested in equipment in these towers, and 
what is the payroll for the towers? When these airports reach a 
certain point, they are eligible under an authorization for a tower. We 
passed the law. It is not the fault of these gentlemen here. They are 
eligible under the authorization to request funds for towers. The 
question I would like to ask now is this: Has the CAA made any 
effort to get the commercial airlines that benefit from all this service 
that the Government and the people are giving them for the communi- 
ties’ benefit, to participate in some of this expense ? 

Mr. Nyrop. Mr, Chairman, as you know, the operation of an air 


traffic control tower has been considered by the CAA as sort of an 
integral part of the airways system. 

Mr. Sreran. It is now; yes. 

Mr. Nyrop. That is right. 
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Mr. Sreran. I understand that; it is now. That is the evolution 


* of it. 


Now, you have not answered my question. Did you give me the 
total amount of the payroll? 


COST OF OPERATING CONTROL TOWER 


Mr. Horne. Do you mean the average cost per year to operate a 
traffic-control tower? 

Mr. Steran. I mean the total amount of the outlay. What are you 
asking for for the operation of the control towers? 

Mr. Horner. That comes under the “Salaries and expenses” appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Sreran. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Horne. The average cost, sir, would be $53,000 per year to 
operate one, and that times 173 towers would give the amount. 

Mr. Sreran. The average salary cost is around $53,000? 

Mr. Horne. That is the total average annual cost of operating a 
tower. 

Mr. Sreran. And 173 times that is what? 

Mr. Horne. We will work that out. 

Mr. Sreran. What do you estimate the equipment to cost in those 
towers? 

Mr. Nyrop. $40,000 to $50,000 per tower. 

Mr. Sreran. And if you multiply that by 173, what do you get? 
wet would you get if you add the salaries and the expenses per 
year? 

: MUNICIPAL AND AIRLINE PARTICIPATION IN COSTS 


Now then, the question is: Has the CAA done anything at all about 
approaching the commercial airlines and the private flyers and the 
communities that should participate in some of this expense? 

Mr. Nrrop. We have not approached the cities. 

Mr. Sreran. There was some indication when Mr. Rentzel was 
here that they were going to see if they could get the communities and 
and the airlines to participate in this expense. 

The CAA participates in the construction of administration build- 
ings where they rent space to the airlines. There is a tremendous 
amount invested by the Government in airfields. There is the lighting 
and many other things. Why should not the communities and the 
commercial airlines, who benefit from this primarily, participate in 
some of the expense? True, in times of emergency, the CAA has this 
set-up so that the armed services can operate the airways for national 
defense, but in times of peace there should be some participation on 
the part of the communities and the commercial airlines because here- 
tofore they paid it all. 

Mr. Nyrror. We have made an effort to stabilize these programs 
and reduce them. As you will recall, the original RTCA report, 
with regard to the all-weather landing systems, recommended some 330 
ILS installations in the United States. We have stabilized that pro- 
gram, and in 1955 we will have only 180. The original RTCA report 
recommended approximately 150 precision approach radars and ap- 
proximately 150 surveillance radars. We have cut that program so 
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that in 1955 we will have only 57 PAR’s as opposed to 150 and we 
have cut the surveillance radars from 150 to 83, 

Mr. Sreran. This committee understands that. I am not speaking 
for all members of the committee, but the committee has concen- 
trated in an effort to make commercial aviation safe through appro- 
priations, and that is why we have appropriated money for ILS and 
everything else that you have and we are glad that you are showing 
a saving at places where employees are not needed, but I feel that the 
communities and the commercial airlines should participate more 
in the expense of the operations of the airports, especially in time 
of peace. There has been no approach at all to the commercial lines 
or to the communities, to help in this? 

Mr. Nyror. You will recall that last year the previous Administra- 
tor did present to the committee a report with regard to the airline 
user charges for the use of the Federal airways. That has been trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget, but there has been no reply 
to it. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; and I remember a report that came back from 
the commercial airlines and they said that they could not contribute 
more financially and that they wanted the Government to stand the 
entire amount. Do you recall that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. I most certainly do. 

Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions. 


INCREASE FOR FLIGHT CHECKING 


Mr. Rooney. At page 36 of the committee print I notice that you 
propose an expenditure of $375,000 for flight checking instead of 
$171,000 in the current fiscal year. What about that ambitious in- 
crease ¢ 

Mr. Horne. That increase is necessitated by the additional facili- 
ties which we have installed which now will have to be flight-checked 
during this coming year. That number of facilities will be consider- 
ably greater than the number of facilities to be commissioned during 
the previous year. 

Mr. Rooney. Will the number be over 100 percent greater ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes; it will. We have the actual figures here. These 
‘are based upon the number of facilities to be operated. 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. Horne. For example, I show here that in 1951 we based our 
request on 94 VOR facilities to be flight-checked before commission- 
ing, whereas in 1952 we expect to have to flight-check before commis- 
sioning or recommissioning 205 VOR’s, which is over 100 percent 
increase. 

EMERGENCY SERVICES FOR MILITARY 


_ Mr. Sreran. I would like the record to show that, despite the bil- 
lions of dollars being appropriated to the armed services, the public 
seldom realizes that it is the CAA that is called upon in emergencies. 
Very few people realize this. 

Some people have come before us saying this is a controlled war and 
a police action. We have had them come before our committee from 
the State Department saying, “Now that war has broken out in the 
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Far East,” and so forth. When this emergency did break loose, the 
armed services were not really prepared to take care of the emergency 
in the Far East, and had it not been for the CAA the traffic pattern 
and their navigation facilities between California and Hawaii would 
have been something from which we could draw a lesson of unpre- 
paredness. I have not talked to Mr. Nyrop about this, but is it not 
a fact when this crisis broke out in the Far it was the CAA that 
came into the void and furnished that service for the armed services? 
Will you tell us about that? 

Mr. Nyror. That is true. On the day that the war broke in Korea, 
the last few days in June, we were called upon immediately by the 
military services and had conferences in the Pentagon building with 
regard to how we could increase our communications and their traffic- 
control services to the central Pacific route, from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, Midway, Wake, and Guam, to assist in the tremendous air- 
life that went on during that initial stage, and is still continuing. 

We were also requested to furnish additional services to Seattle, to 
Anchorage, and out the Aleutian chain. 

We immediately reprogramed approximately $1,250,000. We trans- 
ferred men from our domestic communications stations and from our 
domestic air-traffic-control stations to these international facilities. 

Within a period of 7 days we were able to take care of the increased 
operations out of the San Francisco Bay area, and the air operations 
at Honolulu and Wake. We immediately increased the power on the 
aids to navigation, on the high-power homing beacons that we had at 
San Francisco, Honolulu, and Wake, so that the military aircraft that 
had to go to Japan could actually use a homing procedure all the way 
through the Pacific. We took the emergency steps to install an ILS 
at Annette Island. We did such projects as that. 

Within a period of 15 to 30 days we were apt rong ready and were 
handling all the traffic from the military, all that they could put 
through the Aleutian chain and central Pacific route. 

Mr. Sreran. I though that the record ought to be complete on that 
because very few conte knew that emergency situation and the void 
which the CAA alled to make possible that homing program for the 
pilots that went to Korea. 

I had several of the pilots who were flying before this service was 
installed tell me that had it not been for the services of the CAA they 
certainly would have seen a lot more casualities. 

When the armed services come up with their billions of dollars of 
appropriation the general public thinks that they do the entire job. 
I think CAA should be given some encouragement and some statement 
of appreciation for the service that they actually rendered in time 
of need. I want to congratulate you. 

Mr. Rooney. I agree with you, Mr. Stefan. 
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Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1951. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
WITNESSES 


DELOS W. RENTZEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

JAMES M. VERNER, ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

M. C. MULLIGAN, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 

GORDON M. BAIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF AIR OPERATIONS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


A ppropriation or estimate ; $3, 670, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 22, 336 





Total direct obligations 3, 648, 164 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for services performed 1,079 





Total obligations 3, 649, 243 | 








Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Economic regulation $1, 993, 316 
. Safety regulation s 


3. Accident a and analysis_-- 
. Executive direction 
. Administration 








Total direct obligations 3, 648, 164 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Economic regulation 4 1, 079 








Total obligations 3, 649, 243 
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Obligations by objects 



































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Summary of Personal Serrices 
Total number of permanent SNE  iOuatind wnckscvutedconud 660 577 664 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ..____...__..._...-- 9 BO bia nuvinca. 
Average number of all employees. _......_..._..........-.-.--- 653 593 643 
Personal service obligations: ? 
POUT Ea agin Soe ch ek is Sesnk See ceed $8, 123, 963 $2, 981, 967 $3, 308, 800 
Part-time and temporary positions __._____. a PRA REZ 24, 803 45, 983 }........-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__..........._......-- ok & Baaeeens 12, 500 
Payment above basic rates - innnnee’ 27, 527 28, 600 32, 700 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details... ___- MPR RG 80d went cccnieencncanss 
Total personal service obligations. -__..................-- 3, 188, 198 3, 056, 500 3, 354, 000 
Direct Obligations mie freee : 
01 Personal services... _.-..- Sebastien aiste dn sineiickaciamesih ? 3, 187, 119 3, 056, 500 3, 354, 000 
ge abet SIE SES Ape tr SN Aes Spee ey 143, 788 135, 000 150, 000 
03 Transportation of things-.-...............-... ie oneal 8, 875 9, 500 10, 000 
04 Communication services ._..............-- Seed : 37, 354 35, 000 40, 000 
05 Rents and utility services._..................-.-.-..--..- 39, 160 50, 100 51, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction: 
eT ES Ee hd Cada Het aates 35, 020 35, 000 50, 000 
5 ics inettligin gamdglindwesancieuwincnlbns 47, 298 45, 000 45, 000 
07 Other contractual services -___--- # Sm BY Pian 48, 858 31, 500 65, 000 
Services performed by other agenc ieee REE Boke 28, 550 28, 200 29, 000 
08 Supplies and materials _.-_--- pois aa denials bs epnbicatitgai 52, 108 49, 200 60, 000 
OU: Sth Sisters 25h enc inededecccendntucchucugeate ced 20, 034 25, 000 40, 000 
PI kas Ad han cect ncethcnnmeetuisins stip andsiud came aaeea aes eee Be a ST. 6, 000 
er PB Noid back ees duanweues 3, 648, 164 3, 500, 000 3. 900, 000 
Reimbursable Obligations 
a Ice ee CS 3 RRS, [eh ae 
Total obligations...............-..----------------------| 3, 600,248 | 3500, o00 3, 900, 000 
} 











Mr. Rooney. This afternoon, gentlemen, we shall commence con- 
sideration of the 1952 appropriation estimates for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

We have with us the Honorable Delos W. Rentzel, Chairman of the 
Board; Mr. Verner, Acting Executive Director; Mr. Mulligan, Secre- 
tary of the Board; Mr. Bain, Director, Bureau of Air Operations; and 
Mr. Russell, the Budget and Fiscal Officer. 

At this point we shall insert in the record, pages 402, 403, 404, and 
405 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriations, 1951 (regular bill) ......-_- ex bdo heehiewiet wananaie sae Sere asia $3, 500, 000 


NN I ne osc cities sir eden we sian» mle hip cli wibdeehein niece 6 a emi onan ee 3, 500, 000 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 








| Requirements 





| } I difference, 
By appropriations mega: y ees eS or ase (+) 
| 1951 or de- 
adjusted | 1952 crease (—) 
| | 
a | 
Salaries and expenses. --.--.......--- es | $3, 500, 000 | | $3, 900,000 | +$400, 000 +400, 000 





eal et iiain OE I TI ai ai nai ie cei rn ie Sains Sah cnncae Rese casivadkd 3, 900, 000 
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Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 





| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Personal services $3,187,119 | $3,056,500 | $3, 354, 000 
. 143, 788 | 135, 000 | 150, 000 
Transportation of things 8, 875 | 9, 500 | 10. 000 
Communication services 37, 354 | 35, 000 40, 000 
Rents and utility services 39, 160 | 50, 100 | 51, 000 
Printing and reproduction: | 
35, 020 | 35, 000 50, 000 
SIRES SSO a pee em eee Bip Mode 47, 298 | 45, 000 | 45, 000 
Other contractual services : 48, 858 | 31, 500 65, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 28, 550 | 28, 200 | 29, 000 
I eo ee S nn no ancy scesensntncsccn a 52, 108 | 49, 200 | 60, 000 
Equipment 20, 034 | 25, 000 | 40, 000 
Automobiles 6, 6,000 





| Sa 
Total obligations 3, 648, 164 | 3, 500, 000 | 2, 900, 000 000 


Adjustments under appropriations 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings +22, 336 j.__. 


Appropriation or estimate | 3, 670, 500 | 3, 500, 000 } 3, 900, 000 


' t 





Summary of ewe service obligations 





: 7 ale 
1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 


Average | | Average | Average 
employ- | st | employ- | Netcost | employ- | Net cost 
ment | } Ment | | ment 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions (net) } 2°] 33. $2, 981, 967 643.3 | $3, 308, 800 
Part-time and temporary em- | 

ployment ‘ .. , 803 | 9.6 | 45, 933 
—— pay in excess of 52-week } 


32, mm 


3, 187, 119 592.7 7 3, 056, 500 643. 3 3, 35 4, 000 





pS PREIS “F< EP ae dail entiltdathieeenipghintininsmtpnainincell 


Summary of requirements by activity 
Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) a Pat ae _% 500, 000 
Base for 1952 PS PR INL : 3 | 500, 000 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 





Requirements I Vifference, 
By activity Rene 1 PRIOR ar ate 
195! Q59 | crease (— 
adjusted 1952 | crease (—) 
| ' 





. Economic regulation | $1, 866, 077 | $2, 077, 900 | 4$211, 823 
. Safety regulation 341, 760 | 1, 400 | +19, 640 
. Accident investigation and analysis | 643, 800 | ty 700 | +67, 900 
. Executive direction 225, 300 244, 000 +18, 700 
. Administration : | 423,063 | 505, 000 +81, 937 


8,500, 00 | 3,900,000 | +400, 000 
| ! 





8263 











PR Dn. 408 
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Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that the request is in the amount of 
$3,900,000, which is a requested increase of $400,000 over the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year. An increase of 50.6 man-years 


is requested. 
FORMAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Rentzel, I understand you have a general statement you wish 
to make at this time? 

Mr. Rentzet. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I would like to ask permission 
if I may, to follow this procedure: I have an opening statement; I 
have a paper devoted to answering to the best of our ability the criti- 
cisms of the Board by the committee last year and subsequent to the 
investigation which was conducted; and a third statement which has 
to do with the principal work projects which I thought might be of 
interest to the committee, to get an idea of the workload. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the three statements in the record at 
this point and ask you to now comment generally with regard to their 
content. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


OPENING STATEMENT OF D. W. ReNnTzEL, CHAIRMAN, Crviz AERONAUTICS Boarp 


The estimates of the Civil Aeronautics Board for the fiscal year 1952 which are 
before you total $3,900,000 which is $400,000 more than the appropriation for 
fiscal 1951. The detail of the increase is shown in the budget now before you. 

The increases other than those which are for mandatory items include a total 
of 87 new positions and proportionate increases distributed throughout the other 
objects, these increases stemming largely from the new positions which are 
requested. 

I should like to summarize for you the items to which we have given major 
attention during the fiscal year 1951 and to point out the basic policies and pro- 
grams for which we are requesting increased staffing in the fiscal year 1952. 

During the hearings for the fiscal year 1951 your committee pointed out certain 
major areas in the Board’s activities which you believed should be improved. 
Much of our effort, therefore, during the current fiscal year has been to correct the 
deficiencies which this committee noted and to conduct further investigations 
designed to improve the operations of the Board. 

The Board contracted with an independent firm of management consultants, 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, for a complete study of the Board’s organization and 
operations. 

The results of this study were reported to the Board in the fall of 1950 and the 
Board adopted the major recommendations as to reorganization. To date we 
have been able to effectuate the recommendations in three major areas as follows: 

(1) A position of Executive Director has been established to provide a general 
manager for the Board’s staff with responsibility for planning, directing, and 
coordinating all staff activities. As Chairman under full implementation of 
plan 13 I have delegated to the Executive Director my authority for performance 
of these administrative responsibilities, 

(2) The former Bureau of Economic Regulation has been reorganized to in- 
corporate within that Bureau the necessary legal assistance required to do a 
complete operating job and in addition the work of the former Bureau of 
Economic Regulation has been reorganized along functional lines. The per- 
sonnel of the Bureau is now housed in one building, and an effort is being made 
to secure sufficient space so the entire Board can be under one roof. 

(3) The former Bureau of Law was abolished with a part of its functions 
assigned to the Bureau of Air Operations and a new Office of General Counsel 
established which has been given the primary responsibility for legal policy, 
preparation of Board opinions and other high-level legal activities. 

While the complete implementation of the reorganization with respect to these 
three areas was effectuated February 19, 1951, it should be realized, of course, that 
it will require a protracted period of time before we are able to achieve all the 
potential benefits of this reorganization. 
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Other organizational changes remain to be implemented in accordance with 
the recommendations of Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 

We are in the process of a comprehensive reevaluation of all of the Board’s 
detailed procedures in order to insure maximum operating effectiveness with 
the minimum of delay. 

In order to take advantage of the talent available to the Board I have estab- 
lished a committee of prominent aviation attorneys to advise the Board with 
respect to its practices and procedures to the end that such practices and pro- 
cedures can be simplified and shortened in a manner to achieve the maximum 
expedition of CAB proceedings consistent with fair treatment of all parties. 
This advisory group has already submitted to the Board certain recommendations 
designed to improve our opérations. 

The Board also invited top officials in the aviation industry to make construc- 
tive suggestions and criticisms on matters of Board policy and procedures which 
most vitally affect the industry. Numerous suggestions and criticisms have been 
received. Some of these have been acted upon and the remainder are being 
studied. For instance, we have drastically changed the role of public counsel, 
so that he now represents and speaks for the Bureau of Air Operations, instead 
of representing himself. In some cases, he participates only to a very limited 
extent. 

Increasing attention has been given to the mechanization of the clerical proc- 
esses within the Bureau of Air Operations. A notable example is the installa- 
tion of IBM equipment for the processing of the semiannual traffic survey. 
It is our intention to use this equipment to the extent practicable in the process- 
ing of all routine statistical information. Furthermore the first steps have 
been taken in the establishment of a central filing system for that Bureau. 

We are engaged in a continuous and intensive review of our clerical processes 
in order to achieve effective streamlining. 

During the fiscal year 1951 the Board has concentrated on the development 
of long-range plans and the consequent establishment of the basic policies to 
be followed in carrying out the intent of Congress as expressed in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1988. To date the staff has submitted for the consideration 
of the Board recommended programs and policies on seven major problems. The 
Board is considering these recommendations and has approved a policy and 
program for large irregular carriers, a policy and program for air services in 
Alaska, coach fares, a North Atlantic charter service, and a program for cor- 
rection of route deficiencies. In addition, the Board has enunciated the policy 
that in general, there will be no major extensions of domestic routes during the 
present emergency, except in unusual circumstances. 

The Board has also devoted increased attention to the development of sound 
working relationships with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and with the 
post office, in the elimination of duplicating activities and to expeditiously 
process those matters which are of joint concern. 

In 1952 we are requesting an increase of 87 positions because it is apparent 
that despite our every effort to reorganize the Board’s activities and to stream- 
line our processes, the total demands which will be made upon the Board in the 
fiscal year 1952 will require augmented staff if we are to carry out our assigned 
responsibilities in an expeditious manner. 

In planning for the fiscal year 1952 our primary concern has been to devote 
our efforts to those areas where our workload is heaviest or those areas where 
the Board has failed to achieve maximum effectiveness because of inadequate 
manpower. 

We believe that augmentation of the Board's appropriation by $400,000, which 
is $400,000 less than we requested from Congress last year, will result in actual 
savings to the Government, will enable the Board to do its job better and to 
undertake necessary and important work which has, to date, been left undone. 

Savings to the Government will result from expedited stabilization of the 
mail and commercial rate structures of the industry, and improvements in the 
route structure so as to eliminate uneconomic and wasteful services. This will 
require considerable staff work. 

The Board proposes to do the following: 

1. One of the most serious problems currently facing the Board is the total 
number of mail-rate cases on hand. As you will note from our estimates we 
anticipate a higher carry-over as of June 30, 1951, than was the case as of 
June 30, 1949. There are a number of reasons for this which are detailed in the 
estimates. However, the Board believes the mail-rate cases should be placed 
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upon a current basis. It is quite evident that our failure to achieve currency 
in the mail-rate fields is not only injurious to the carriers themselves, but also 
increases the likelihood of unwarranted expenditure of Federal funds. In 1952 
we are asking for an increase of 19 positions to augment our staff handling mail- 
rate cases. With this increase we believe that we can make substantial progress 
ppp the attainment of a current status and the speeding up of the processing 
of cases. 

2. We have also requested an increase of nine positions for our enforcement 
staff. It is our opinion that this activity is currently undermanned to an extent 
that precludes the Board's maintaining effective control of the aviation industry, 
from the standpoint of preventing violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act and 
the Board’s rules. It seems almost self-evident that unless the Board is pro- 
vided with an adequate enforcement staff that much of its constructive efforts 
will be nullified by the ever-present few who seek to circumvent legal channels, 
thereby imposing an undue burden upon the rest of the industry if they are 
permitted to go scot free. : 

3. It is the Board’s objective to establish within the current fiscal year the 
basic outlines of a sound domestic route pattern. The implementation of this 
route pattern, however, will require sharply increased staff emphasis, since a 
route pattern change can only be achieved through mergers, interlocking agree- 
ments, and other related processes which are demanding of staff time. For this 
purpose we are requesting an increase of five positions. 

4. It is quite apparent to the Board that the airlines can effect operating 
economies through consolidation of certain of their facilities such as ticket 
sales, maintenance, etc. It is equally clear that these potential economies will 
not be realized unless the initiative is taken by the Board. This will require 
research and field investigation by the Board’s staff before any reasonable plan 
can be presented for the carriers’ consideration. For this purpose we are 
requesting an augmentation to our carrier relations staff of four positions in 
the fiscal year 1952. ' 

5. Both the Burean of the Budget and the General Accounting Office have 
recommended that the Board assume responsibility for its own housekeeping 
operations. To achieve this end we are requesting for 1952 a total of nine 
additional positions. It is our firm conviction that assumption of responsibility 
for our own housekeeping operations will materially expedite the routine proc- 
esses of the Board. 

The other increases which are contained in our estimates stem from additional 
workload levels and we have attempted to outline in detail the basis for our 
estimated requirements. 

I could probably sum it all up by saying that the $400,000 increase which we 
request for 1952 represents in our opinion the difference between doing the 
kind of job which the current situation requires and something considerably 
less than that. If it were not for much greater efficiency which we fully expect 
to achieve in 1952 the amount of the increase required would in my opinion be 
substantially greater. 

I wish to assure the committee that the Board will make a sincere and con- 
scientious effort to do the best possible job with whatever appropriation the 
Congress determines to authorize. I recognize that in a time of national emer- 
gency your committee is faced with many difficult decisions. I should also point 
out to the committee that a good many defense projects have been assigned 
to the Board which we are currently carrying on with our existing staff. It 
is anticipated that these assignments will tend to increase. In a period of 
national emergency the aviation industry must be regarded as a major element 
in the national defense. It is, therefore, essential that the Board’s work be 
performed effectively to the end that the industry will be placed upon the sound- 
est possible operating basis. The clean-up of peacetime and grey-period civil 
aviation is essential as a platform for wartime performance. 


Action TAKEN To Correct DEFICIENCIES REFERRED TO BY HoUse COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATORS 


BUREAU OF ECONOMIC REGULATION AND BUREAU OF LAW 


For the most part, the observations of the investigators were directed to the 
former Bureau of Economic Regulation and the former Bureau of Law. 

Specifically, it was charged that the “lawyers are running the show”; the 
Bureau of Law “supervises all economic staff decisions”; and that the Board’s 
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“economic process is slowed up by the resulting time-consuming clearances and 
reviews.” 

In the case of the Bureau of Economic Regulation, reference was made to 
duplication of effort and lack of coordination; employment of inefficient, out- 
moded; and time-consuming methods; and in general, evidence of seemingly 
inadequate management of the Bureau’s activities. 

No purpose would appear to be served by detailed discussion of the criticisms, 
because the entire basis for such criticisms has been eliminated by a subsequent 
reorganization of the Board which has now been largely completed. Effective 
February 19, 1951, the Bureau of Economic Regulation and the Bureau of Law 
were abolished and there were activated in their stead the Bureau of Air 
Operations and the Office of the General Counsel, respectively. 

Under this reorganization, those activities of the former Bureau of Law 
which related to activities of the former Bureau of Economic Regulation were 
transferred to the new Bureau of Air Operations. As a result, the day-to-day 
operating problems are no longer submitted to a separate legal staff for con- 
sideration and clearance, even in those areas or categories in which legal matters 
are involved. Instead, the attorneys concerned with such matters have been 
integrated with the rest of the operations staff. The general counsel continues 
as the Board’s principal legal adviser, and will be able to fulfill that essential 
role more effectively under the new organization. 

In addition to centralizing all economic operating activities in a single bureau, 
the Bureau has been completely reorganized along functional lines which, inci- 
dentally, gives effect to a recommendation of the Hoover Commission applicable 
to all regulatory agencies. Moreover, the Bureau of Air Operations has been 
provided with new management, it being now headed by Mr. Gordon M. Bain, 
whose transfer to the Board was accomplished in January of this year. 

Also, an extensive IBM installation has been provided which will serve to 
mechanize the “outmoded and time-consuming methods” noted by the investi- 
gators. 

It is believed that the steps described above will serve to eliminate at the 
source those deficiencies mentioned by the investigators with reference to the 
old Bureau of Economic Regulation and Bureau of Law. 


ROLE OF PUBLIC COUNSEL 


The usefulness of public counsel was suggested as open to question. 

Two important changes have been made with respect to the role of public 
counsel. In new route cases which are determined to be routine, public counsel 
is withdrawn from the case after the scope and nature of the case has been 
formulated. In deciding whether a case is routine, the novelty of the issues, 
importance of the case, and the existence of adversary interests are taken into 
consideration. 

A second change in the role of public counsel is directly related to the re- 
organization previously mentioned. Prior to the reorganization, public counsel, 
in each case, was free to take such position as he believed would be in the public 
interest. The effectiveness of public counsel, therefore, depended primarily 
upon the experience and viewpoint of the individual attorney assigned to the 
case. In future, public counsel will represent the view and present the case 
of the operating division of the Bureau of Air Operations to which he is attached. 
By thus increasing the participation in formal cases by the operating division 
and its technical staff, the role not only of such staff but of public counsel will 
be made more effective and useful. 


SIZE OF THE RECORD IN FORMAL PROCEEDINGS 


The investigators referred to comments in various quarters concerning the size 
of the record in formal proceedings. 

This is, of course, a matter not wholly within the Board’s control. Neverthe- 
less, the Board has redoubled its efforts to limit the size of records in formal 
proceedings. Changes in the rules of practice have been promulgated and, in 
addition, the examiners are restricting, through the prehearing conference and 
otherwise, the introduction of material which is either irrelevant to the issues, 
or cumulative. 

The Board is participating in the activities of the Trial Examiners Confer- 
ence, an organization consisting of hearing examiners throughout the Govern- 
ment. This group is working closely with a committee appointed by the district 
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court and with the bar association, to effectuate procedures to limit records in 
all administrative proceedings. 

Finally, as previously mentioned, the Board has appointed representatives of 
the aviation industry to a CAB Advisory Committee on Procedures and Prac- 
tices. It is hoped that with the assistance of this group, current studies will 
result in making further progress to limit the size of the record in formal 
proceedings. 

ECONOMIC ENFORCEMENT 


The investigators observed that enforcement was relatively ineffective because 
available measures for enforcement are inadequate and are imposed too long 
after violation. 

The Board has included in its 1951 legislative program a request that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act be amended to empower the Board to impose civil penalties 
in cases involving economie violations. It is believed that such-a change in the 
act would enable the Board to take more expeditious action against violations 
and would help to avoid situations in which offenders would be able to persist 
in violations during the time required to prosecute a formal administrative pro- 
ceeding or court action. Also, it would enable the Board to impose punishment 
for offenders rather than merely direct the discontinuance of offenses. It 
would also serve to take some of the profit out of violations and provide a 
much stronger deterrent. 

The members of the Board’s staff engaged in the enforcement functions have 
increased their efforts to take preventive informal action and to encourage the 
settlement of complaints by voluntary compliance and thus reduce, as far as 
possible, the number of formal enforcement proceedings. 

The Board's staff has completed and has submitted to the Board a revision of 
the Board’s rules of practice which are designed to simplify procedure and 
eliminate unnecessary steps both in the institution and prosecution of adminis- 
trative proceedings, particularly with respect to enforcement cases. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Essentially, the criticism of the investigators with respect to workload statistics 
was concerned with the fact that such statistics bring about an unrealistic and 
distortion version of the purported backlogs. 

During the past year, the Board has reviewed and revised, not only its report- 
ing procedures with respect to workload in a number of categories, but has also 
changed its method of statistical correlation. The Board’s statistics no longer 
refer to backlogs but instead, identify the total work on hand as of a given date, 
broken down according to “in process” and “no action started.” It is planned to 
segregate within a particular workload category the items according to priority. 
Progress also has been made in the direction of work measurement and the 
development of production yardsticks. Ultimately, workload analysis will be 
integrated with the program for work measurement, thereby serving a more 
useful management purpose. 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


The investigators called attention to the fact that the Board had not developed 
performance standards. 

In this, the situation of the Board is not unique. In fact, in the entire Federal 
establishment, those agencies which have deveoped performance standards are 
in the very small minority. 

However, the plan developed by the Board, effective January 1, 1951, pursuant 
to the Performance Rating Act of 1950 provides for formulating performance 
standards applicable to every position in the Board. This large undertaking 
will be approximately 50 percent complete by the end of the current fiscal year, 
and our objective is to reach 100 percent by the end of the second quarter of 
fiscal year 1952. 


LACK OF CENTRALIZED OVER-ALL ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


The observations of the investigators with respect to this subject referred to 
the lack of, and need for, centralized control to compel coordination. 

This question has since been resolved by action of the President, who submitted 
to the Congress a group of reorganization plans affecting all regulatory com- 
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———— and which were designed to vest administrative responsibility in the 
hairman. 

Implementation of Reorganization Plan 13, which covered the Board and was 
one of the group allowed by Congress to go into effect, has been fully accomplished. 
The Chairman has assumed the responsibility and is exercising the authority 
vested in him under that plan. The position of executive director has been 
established, the incumbent of which serves as general manager of the Board’s 
staff, with responsibility for planning, directing, and coordinating all staff 
activities. 


PRINCIPAL WoRK PROJECTS 


It is, and will continue to be, our prime objective to further increase efficiency ; 
in fact, to achieve a degree of efiiciency which will be considerably above that 
which might normally be expected according to the highest standards. Even 
this, however, will not bridge the existing gap between total workload and 
maximum output with the available staff. 

I would like to summarize briefly the major things we plan to do, feel should 
be done, but cannot be undertaken without additional funds. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS 


A basic and pressing problem is the revision and modification of the uniform 
system of accounts and the Form 41 reports. At the present time we have a 
uniform system of accounts and receive reports based upon this system of ac- 
counts. It is evident, however, that the present system is not completely sound 
and is badly in need of revision. Because of the complexity of a reporting system 
covering an industry as dynamic as the airline industry, the analysis, review and 
revision of the basic reporting system covering that industry is a task which re- 
quires specialized efforts of high-caliber staff over a long period of time. Under 
existing staffing, we have not been able to undertake this project which is 
essential to effective rate-making and also essential to establishing sound operat- 
ing policies and route policies. 

ROUTES 


The route structure of both domestic and international airlines must be 
revised if the air transportation industry is to be placed upon a sound basis. The 
establishment of effective route patterns, however, requires extensive economic 
research. It is hoped that by the end of the fiscal year 1951 the Board will have 
established the basic outlines of a route pattern for the continental trunk lines. 
Implementation of this route pattern, however, and the designing and implemen- 
tation of complementary route patterns for local service carriers will require 
sharply increased emphasis in terms of staff time. It should be noted that 
delays in the completion of this project can have progressively serious conse- 
quences upon the industry. 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


The Board believes that airlines can effect operating economies through con- 
solidation of certain of their activities, such as maintenance, ticket sales, pas- 
senger handling at airports, ete. It is becoming increasingly apparent that these 
potential economies probably will not be realized unless active stimulus is pro- 
vided by the Board. Such stimulus, however, must be predicated upon a sound 
factual basis, requiring considerable research. 


MERGERS 


If the Board is successful in establishing a desirable basic route pattern for 
the continental trunk lines, the net result will be the encouragement of mergers, 
interlocking agreements, etc. This will represent a large increase in workload 
for the staff responsible for handling such matters and we do not now have 
sufficient personnel to handle complex merger problems in any appreciable volume. 
If our plans for the encouragement, processing, and performance of related 
activities with reference to mergers cannot be followed through the benefits 
which otherwise would accrue from a sound route pattern would not be realized. 
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FOREIGN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


In the field of foreign air transportation our relationships with foreign 
governments require not only more intensive staff work, from an analytical 
standpoint, but also more effective negotiation. As the various foreign govern- 
ments stabilize their economic situation they are entering more and more into 
international air carrier operations, which results in an increased number of 
negotiations. We feel it is necessary and intend to carry on negotiations and 
related staff work in connection with international problems more effectively 
and with greater speed. 

MAIL RATE CASES 


From a workload standpoint, the most serious problem at the present time 
is the number of mail rate cases on hand. It is serious both because of the 
large number of these cases and the age of these cases. It is essential from 
every standpoint, that these mail-rate cases be settled and final rates established. 
Failure to do so will be against the best interests of the Government and the air 
carrier industry. Failure to expedite disposition of these cases would also 
delay even further the work of establishing fair and equitable commercial rates 
and handling related tariff matters. 


ECONOMIC ENFORCEMENT 


It would, we feel, be quite serious to continue our work at the present un- 
satisfactory level of effectiveness, handling only a part of most important cases 
and processing those on a delayed-schedule basis with inadequate investigation 
and preparation. The present staff is wholly insufficient for the task of in- 
vestigating and taking expeditious enforcement action (by attempting to obtain 
voluntary compliance, by formal administrative proceedings before the Board 
and its examiners, or by court actions in the United States district courts) 
in the number of serious violations arising from the widespread operations, 
both domestic and foreign, of the air transport industry. Despite all efforts to 
increase efficiency and handle cases on a selective basis, the work continues 
to fall behind. The number of cases in which no investigation has been started 
increased about 22 percent (78 to 96) during the first two quarters of fiscal 
1951. During the same period, the total number of enforcement cases pend- 
ing increased about 25 percent (211 to 265) and the number of such cases in 
which no action had been started increased about 50 percent (52 to 93). Under 
these circumstances the enforcement staff cannot possibly give proper attention 
to important complaints received from members of the public regarding abuses 
and mistreatment by air carriers and their agents; complaints by carriers re- 
garding illegal and unfair practices; and destructive competition on the part of 
other carriers. 

LITIGATION 


During the fiscal year 1948, a total of 9 litigation cases developed; 14 during 
1949; 24 during 1950; and 22 during the first half of the current fiscal year. 
These cases must be handled in accordance with the time limits and rules 
established by the courts. Therefore, the growing volume of litigation results 
in diversion of personnel from other work of relatively greater importance 
and higher priority. 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


It is planned to broaden the scope of safety work during 1952 and to intensify 
accident prevention efforts. Additional technicians, particularly one in the field 
of electronics, are urgently needed. During 1952 it is planned to place greater 
emphasis on maintaining pilot proficiency and training of technical personnel 
assigned to safety work. Moreover, we feel it is of great importance that the 
Board’s limited technical staif, whose duties involve accident inve:tigation or 
promulgation of civil air regulations, be fully and completely conversant with 
operating practices and problems as well as technical developments affecting 
design and instrumentation. A new program for 1952 contemplates additional 
flight time to maintain pilot proficiency and approximately 23 courses at the 
Aeronautical Training Center of the Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
Oklahoma City. 
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HOUSEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 


With the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office 
and the Secretary of Commerce, the Board plans to take over from the Depart- 
ment the remaining housekeeping functions performed by it for the Board. 
These are: Accounting, procurement, and payroll preparation. This change was 
recommended by the Congressional Aviation Policy Board and the Hoover Com- 
mission, and is necessary if the Board is to comply with the provisions of the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 and the Antideficiency Act, as 
amended. The effectuation of this highly desirable and necessary change will 
provide for more efficient management and control of activities. 

It is our considered judgment that the increase which the 1952 estimates con- 
template, is neeessary if the Board is to do the job which we understand the 
Congress wants done. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rentzew. The estimate for this fiscal year, 1952, which is $3,- 
900,000, and which is $400,000 more than that appropriated by the 
Congress for fiscal year 1951, is some $423,000 less than that requested 
last year. 

The detail, of course, is in the budget attachment here, but it breaks 
down into a request for an increase of staff of 87 new positions, with 
approximately 50.6 additional man-years. 

There is a general slight increase in the other objects. 


REORGANIZATION 


During this present fiscal year the Board has gone through a reor- 
ganization which was aimed at the elimination of some of the criticisms 
of the Board’s activities and at the same time to improve the over-all 
efficiency of the Board. This was done subsequent to an independent 
management study by the firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, manage- 
ment consultants, and of which a copy has been furnished to the 
committee. 

The reorganization primarily is aimed at the centralization of the 
directive functions of the Board, to eliminate duplication, to bring 
under one bureau all of the economic aspects of the Board’s work, and 
under one director. 

I have here a staff chart of the old staff and the new, which I think 
will give the committee a quick appraisal of what organizational 
changes have been made in the staff since the last hearing. 

As you can see, on the first chart, I believe, Mr. Chairman, is the new 
organization of the Board. Reorganization Plan 13 passed i in May 
1950, by the Congress centralized in the Chairman the administrative 
responsibility for the activities of the Board. Since then the Booz, 
Allen, and Hamilton recommendation and our acceptance of that rec- 
ommendation has created the position of executive director. I have 
as Chairman assumed the administrative responsibilities of the Board, 
and I have taken administrative control of the Board’s activities. In 
turn I have delegated to the executive director, Mr. Verner, who is here, 
the principal responsibility for the direction of the Board’s activities 
on a day-to-day basis. 

One of the principal criticisms which was made of the Board by 
the investigators of this committee and by the committee was the dupli- 
cation which existed between the Bureau of Law and the Bureau of 
Economic Regulation. That has been completely eliminated because 
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we have taken from the Bureau of Law, which is now the Office of the 
General Counsel, all the activities pertaining to the operation of the 
economic operations of the Board, and the economic regulations and 
concentrated them in this Bureau of Air Operations. In my opinion 
there is no duplication of effort involved, and a great many of the 
procedural steps involved in getting a case before the Board have been 
eliminated. That makes for more efficiency. We think it will not 
only give us more efficiency in a higher workload percentage output 
with our employees but it should also speed up our entire process. 

The Bureau of Safety Regulation and the Bureau of Safety Investi- 
gation remain largely unchanged except that the duplication between 
the Board and the Administration has largely been eliminated. I 
think that is set forth in the answers to the criticism. There is more 
yet to be done. 

The Bureau of Safety Regulation still will come under some fur- 
ther investigation as we proceed, and possibly some of these functions 
may ultimately be transferred to the Administration. 

In the case of the Bureau of Safety Investigation the duplication 
which did exist has been, I believe, eliminated in that some of the 
reporting and the analysis of reports has been shifted between the two 
agencies in such a way that I believe we have overcome that dupli- 
cation. 

The Bureau of Hearing Examiners remains largely unchanged. Of 
course, that is a fairly direct function. 

The Bureau of Administration remains largely unchanged. 

The Office of the General Counsel has been reduced substantially in 
size and is restricted more or less to the activities of the general counsel, 
top policy advice on legal matters to the Board both as to interna- 
tional and domestic matters and as to litigation. 

There is a new Office of Opinion Writing which has been put into 
the general counsel’s office. Those people will devote their time to the 
writing of opinions. That function has been removed from the Bu- 
reau of Hearing Examiners, in the sense that we had formerly required 
the hearing examiner to write the Board’s opinion. We found this 
to be inadvisable, and delaying, and we, therefore, set up this small 
group to do that job. It would free the hearing examiners from the 
job of writing opinions, and this speeds up considerably the work, 
so that we can get more man-hours of hearing examiner type, of work 
from them. 

The Office of Enforcement remains the same. 

I believe those are the principal changes made in the organization 
of the staff as such. I believe it does reduce in some measure the scope 
of the various Bureau activities, and I think it provides for complete 
central direction and for a minimum of duplicating effort. 

I am not reading all of this in detail, Mr. Chairman. I thought 
that would meet with the committee’s approval. 

We have also done some things which I would like to mentien to 
the committee with regard to practices, particularly with reference 
to the delays that have been inherent in the Board’s procedures here- 
tofore. 

Of course, the Administrative Procedure Act does limit us, but in 
order to speed up the functioning of the Board we have gone in for 
more delegation to the staff on those things which the staff can do, and 
thereby eliminated one or two steps. 
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INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


We have also established an Advisory Committee of Industry with 
nine of the best practitioners who appear before us regularly to advise 
us on how we can further improve the operations of the Board. This 
advisory group has already submitted several recommendations to 
the Board which we feel will substantially improve our operations. 

We further asked the top officials of the aviation industry to make 
constructive suggestions and criticisms of the Board’s policies and 
procedures, and have gotten some very good thoughts there. These 
are being put into practice as rapidly as we can. I think in approxi- 
mately 3 to 6 months you should see quite an improvement in the 
operation of the Board and the speed with which cases are handled. 

The role of public counsel was a matter which came under some 
criticism by the investigators. That role has been drastically changed. 
He is no longer an independent person operating more or less without 
any géneral control. He is now in the Bureau of Air Operations and 
speaks for the director of that Bureau instead of representing himself. 
I think it is going to make for an improvement, and I think it will also 
speed up our practices. 

We have also gone through a mechanization of our systems as 
much as ible, using IBM statistical equipment. I think that has 
been a substantial improvement and will be more so as we go further 
along. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF MAJOR POLICY 


One thing that the Board has not done, though I think they should— 


and I do not mean this as a criticism of the past administration of 
the Board—is that it does seem desirable to establish major policies 
for the guidance of the Board and industry. I think that the establish- 
ment of such policies will tend to minimize the number of cases that 
come before us, because if they are obviously against the policy of the 
Board the probability is that many such applications will not be filed 
and thereby the workload of the Board will be reduced substantially. 

We have before us now seven major policies, many of which have 
been adopted. One of them is with regard to Alaska, where we have 
had a substantial amount of difficulty. We are trying to make the 
air service pattern of Alaska conform to the requirements, with some 
savings in mail pay. 

There is a question of coach fare and there is a question of route 
deficiencies. One of the problems we have before the Board is the 
question of a proper air-route structure, and one which we think 
deserves immediate attention. We are trying to resolve the domestic 
air-route structure and then later the international air-route structure. 

Those are the kinds of policies we have been undertaking to resolve 
for the guidance of both the industry and the staff. 

Our relations with the Post Office have been a problem of some 
measure in the past, and I think we have done notable work in that 
area in getting together with the Post Office. 


SEPARATING SUBSIDY FROM AIR-MAIL PAY 


I know that one thing this committee is interested in is the sepa- 
ration of subsidy from mail pay. As we spoke to the committee yes- 
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terday with regard to a program to achieve that goal, I think we are 
pretty well along. I believe we can do that job now in 9 months, as 
we said. That is, we can provide for the separation of mail pay and 
subsidy for the principal portion of the industry in the next 9 months. 
Part of the increase of wt will go into that area. 

We feel we have gone pretty far in the direction of trying to increase 
efficiency of the Board. Maximum effectiveness, of course, is impera- 
tive because of our lack of manpower at the present time, and we feel 
that we will do some more. We feel that we can make still further 
improvements. However, at the same time we recognize the Board 
has not been producing as many results as it should in the sense that 
even with a more efficient management the lack of sufficient staff is 
slowing down our processes. We would like to get the Board’s work 
on a current basis as soon as we can. I think it will result in many 
times the savings of the amount of money spent both in mail pay and 
achieving a savings in that area as well as better commercial rate 
structures. We would hope that the committee would give favorable 
consideration to the increases requested here. 

The mail-rate cases, for sienteaiibe: on hand are pretty high now. It 
is a serious problem because the entire industry has been more or less 
on a temporary mail-rate basis. I think it is urgent that we get them 
on a permanent mail-rate basis at the earliest possible date. 

It seems to me that this is not only bad for the carriers but it is bad 
for the Federal Government, because we have an indefinite amount of 
expenditures of Federal funds, and we feel, also, that the likelihood of 
unwarranted expenditure of Federal funds is increased. We are 
asking in 1952 for an increase of 19 positions to augment the staff 
handling mail-rate cases. We think we can do a great deal toward 
attaining current status and speeding up the processing of cases all 
the way down the line. 

We have also asked for an increase of nine positions for our enforce- 
ment staff. Right now we have three investigators for our enforce- 
ment group attempting to investigate all the enforcement cases which 
come to our attention. 


DUPLICATION OF FUNCTIONS BY CAA 


Mr. Rooney. May I interrupt right there, Mr. Rentzel ? 

Mr. Rentzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You have been Administrator of the CAA ¢ 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And you are now completing a tour, since last October, 
as Chairman of the CAB. Do you have any recommendations to make 
with regard to the matter of safety regulations and the investigation 
of air accidents ? 

Mr. Rentrze.. Yes; we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you find duplication ? 

Mr. Renvzeu. Sir? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you find duplication ? 

Mr. Rentzev. We have found some, and I think we have eliminated 
that part of it that we can get at the quickest. Now, there is still more 
to be done. That must be done, however, with possible reorganization 
implications. At least, there must be a delegation of authority from 
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the Board to the Administration to carry out some of the investiga- 
tion factors. 

The Board does no safety enforcement. The Board does do the 
safety regulatory process of establishing safety regulations. I think 
there is still some Gatton improvements that can be made, but it would 
involve pretty much a transfer of people from one agency to the other 
to do it. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not think that whoever is the Chairman of 
the CAB should get busy and propose legislation to eliminate dupli- 
cation ¢ 

Mr. Renrzev. That is being done. 

Mr. Rooney. Has a bill for this purpose been submitted’ to the 
proper congressional committee ? 

Mr. Rentzeu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it in preparation in your shop? 

Mr. Verner. There is no bill as such coming up here. There is the 
proposed delegation. 

Mr. Rentzev. Delegation of authority. 

Mr. Roonry. You have to get legislative authority to delegate such 
authority ? ’ 

Mr. Renrzevt. We have some legislative authority. Mr. Verner 
tells me he now feels that we do have sufficient authority to delegate, 
so I guess we can accomplish it without legislation. We do have a 
plan and are pretty well along with it. 


ECONOMIC ENFORCEMENT 


I mentioned previously the point about the economic enforcement. 
We have only a small staff, only three investigators for the total 
aviation industry. We feel pretty strongly our enforcement efforts 
have not been as good as they should be. We think, particularly with 
new types of air carriers getting into the field, and some of them 
illegally, we should have some increase in staff in that area in order 
not to impose an undue burden upon the rest of the industry. by these 
illegal operations. 

The third thing we feel strongly about is this domestic route pat- 


tern. The Board has not had a domestic route pattern as such for 
some time, and we feel that has been a source of some duplication of 
service—uneconomic competition and other things which will natur- 
ally evolve if you do not have a particular goal which you are trying 
to achieve. 

I think that it will take five men to evolve that route pattern and 
the subsequent implementation of that route pattern. 


ECONOMIES IN CONSOLIDATION OF AIRLINE FACILITIES 


Another thing we feel the airlines can do, which we feel the Board 
has responsibility for, is to effect operating economies through consoli- 
dation of some of their facilities. I think this committee has men- 
tioned that several times in the past, and we feel that unless the 
initiative is taken by the Board, such things as duplicating offices and 
facilities at airports will not be really undertaken for the maximum 
efficiency, and we certainly feel we could do better if we had a sufficient 
staff to develop a reasonable plan and then follow through to imple- 
ment that plan. 
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HOUSEKEEPING FUNCTIONS 


The final thing that I would like to mention as a high light of our 
requirements for 1952 is to take over the pe housekeeping func- 
tions of the Board from the Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office, and the 
Hoover Commission all recommended that this be done, and we have 
requested in this budget a total of nine additional positions for 1952 
to take over those functions from the Department. 

We feel, again, that is a justified and desirable thing to do. 

I might say the Department of Commerce has agreed and is sup- 
porting such a plan. 

In closing, I would just like to emphasize I think what we are ask- 
ing for in 1952 is, in our opinion, the difference between the job that 
we are doing and the job that we ought to be doing in the current 
situation. We think it is a very desirable thing to come up with 
a more efficient civil air pattern and a more efficient civil aviation 
industry now, particularly in view of the mobilization requirements 
we anticipate may be needed. : 

I aan like to assure the committee the Board is going to do its 
very best in a most sincere effort to improve the efficiency of the civil- 
aviation picture and the operation of the Board in view of the na- 
tional emergency that exists. I believe it is essential as a basis for 
a civil air mobilization plan. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. It may be that you gave us certain figures with regard 
to proposed additional employees which do not jibe with the justi- 
fications. 

For instance, you spoke of nine additional employees for your eco- 
nomic enforcement staff. Is not the assignment of the requested 
additional positions as follows: 

Economic regulations, 56; safety regulations, 2; accident investi- 
gation and analysis, 5; executive direction, 4; administration, 20; 
or a total of 87? 

Mr. Renrzeu. I think that is right. I do not know where I mis- 
led you. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rentzev. I believe that is right. 


SUBSIDY SEPARATION 


Mr. Rooney. How many of these positions, and in what categories, 
are to be used in connection with the separation of air-mail pay from 
gre, Ae Lamagpar Y 

Mr. Rentzev. Approximately 18. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be 18 of the 56? 

Mr. Renrzex. That is right, 18 of the 56. 

4 a Rooney. These are the 18 positions you testified about yester- 
ay 

Mr. Renrzex. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The 18 are part of the 56 under “Economic regula- 
tion”? 

Mr. Rentzev. That is correct; yes. 
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INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. In view of the fact you say there has been duplication 
with CAA, which has a large investigative staff with regard to air 
safety and regulation, how do you account for this request for two 
additional employees under “Safety regulations” ¢ 

Mr. Rentze.. Those are in the regulatory area. 

Mr. Roonrey. How many do you have now in that area? 

Mr. Renrzev. Thirty-three at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. You could not get along with those 33? 

Mr. Renrzet. One of the problems we have is to attempt to bring 
the whole regulatory process up to date. This, of course, does not 
have to do with enforcement as such. 

Mr. Rooney. I recall some testimony on a previous. occasion with 
regard to the matter of safety regulations, and how such matters were 
permitted to lie dormant—that there were instances where the Board 
issued an order and such order was never enforced. Do you recall 
such testimony ? 

Mr. Rentzev. A safety order not being enforced ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

- Mr. Renrzev. I do not recall that particular thing. The enforce- 
ment, of course, has always been the function of the CAA, except the 
litigation before the Board. 

Mr. Rooney. I have in mind a possible instance where there was 
never any follow-through with regard to one of these regulations. 

Mr. Renrzex. It is possible. It is possible that the Board’s staff 
have not followed through on the actual enforcement of a regulation 
issued by the Board. I think that we are getting something done 
about that. 

One of the things we want to do with the staff we have is to doa 
better job of follow-through. As a matter of fact, what I am trying 
to get the staff of the Board twisted around to do is a job of super- 
vising and let the Administration do the job of enforcement, and we 
take an annual review of regulations with a view of improving regu- 
lations, and at the same time take the attitude from time to time to 
see whether the regulations in force are getting the job done. 

I think perhaps there has been some faifure there. I am under the 


impression we are doing quite a bit toward getting it cleaned up. 

The Board, however, as I say, has the problem of issuing the regu- 
lations and determining what regulations are required in the safety 
field, and we depend upon the Administrator to do the actual enforce- 
ment work. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do you now have in the accident, 
investigation, and analysis area? 

Mr. Renrzev. We have 101, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this request for five additional ? 

Mr. Rentzev. The five additional people represent about 314 man- 
years of additional work, and again it is an effort aimed in the direc- 
tion of trying to do a better job of follow-through on accident investi- 
gation, and to get away from the details of accident investigation, 
except in the case of airlines, and to provide for some development and 
research work; to direct such development and research work as we 
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are able to provide, and to do a better job of follow-through on ac- 
cident investigation as such with the manufacturers. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do you now have in the executive 
direction area ? 

Mr. Rentzev. We have in the executive direction area 29. 

Mr. Rooney. You are asking for four more? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes. The 33 provide for the new positions of the 
Executive Director and a small staff for him. 

Mr. Roonry. How many are provided for the executive director? 

Mr. Rentze.. Two people. We have one position of special assist- 
ant to me and a dutegeaplane to him for mobilization functions which 
have been delegated to me by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the estimated cost of carrying out those func- 
tions? 

Mr. RenrzEv. We have now 29 people at $217,000, or a total of 
$225,000 counting nonsalary items, and the estimate is an increase of 
$18,700, which will take care of the Executive Director and a secretary 
and a special assistant for mobilization matters to the chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of that? How much is for 
the Executive Director, how much for the special assistant, and how 
much for the stenographer and secretary ¢ 

Mr. Renrzet. The ianvative Director, money-wise is a grade 15 
at $10,000; the special assistant is grade 14 at $8,800; the secretary is 
grade 7 at, I think, about $3,825, and the additional assistant on mobil- 
ization matters is grade 11, which carries a salary of $5,400. 


HOUSEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. I see a statement in these justifications about the 
Board taking over the housekeeping personnel, those who handle 
yayrolling, procurement, and so forth, which has heretofore been 
hanilled by Mr. Cawley’s office. 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much are you asking for that ? 

Mr. Renrzev. There are nine positions at $35,000 involved. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the budget for your office show a decrease of 
$35,000 in this regard, Mr. Cawley ? 

Mr. Caw ey. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I was afraid of that. 

Mr. Cawtery. I would like to explain that these services were not 
provided by the Office of the Secretary, but rather by the CAA. For 
example, their personnel, accounting, and so forth had been previously 
performed by that agency, and the adjustment would come in the CAA 
budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Do I understand you to say that in this current fiseal 
year, and in the previous fiscal years, there was no part of the appro- 
priation of CAB used for housekeeping by the Office of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Cawtey. I cannot say that completely, sir, for this reason: We 
do provide space; we do provide duplicating services and that kind of 
business, which will continue as long as they are in the department. 
This estimate, as I recall, has reference to accounting, payroll, and pro- 
curement which the CAA previously furnished. 
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Mr. Rooney. Did you have any personnel on your pay roll in the 
Office of the Secretary in the current fiscal year, or in previous years, 
for housekeeping of the CAB? 

Mr. Cawxey. Yes, there is, sir, and will continue to remain. 

Mr. Roonry. How much? 

Mr. Cawtey. There is no specified amount because, for example, 
we do their duplicating work. 

Mr. Roonry. When you ask for additional personnel in your shop, 
you can always tell us how many and for how much. Now we are 
going the other way. Why cannot you tell us how many and how 
much ¢ 

Mr. Caw ey. I could if the kind of services which are measurable 
were being transferred from the Office of the Secretary, but they are 
not. They are being transferred fromthe CAA. 

Mr, Rooney. If we check into the justifications for the current 
fiscal year and the last few fiscal years, is it possible that there may be 
contained therein an indication of how much you asked for these 
housekeeping functions ? 

Mr. Cawtey. No, sir; not for the CAB. 

Mr. Roonry. Then we will just have to take a wild guess at this? 

Mr. Cawtry. I hope not. We have a man who handles space for 
the entire department. That same man will assist the CAB and will 
continue to do so. We have a central duplicating service, which 
service is performed on a reimbursable basis. That agency will con- 
tinue to perform services for the CAB. 


LOCATION OF CAB OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. Speaking of space, where are the offices of the CAB 
now located ¢ 

Mr. Renvrzev. The offices of the members are in the Department of 
Commerce and a few of the top staff members. It is an unfortunate 
situation. They ought to be in one building. We have transferred 
recently the entire bureau of air operations to a temporary building 
so that they will all be under one roof, and as much as we can, we 
will try to continue to do that so we can all be under one roof. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the Executive Director / 

Mr. Renrzev. In the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. How many CAB employees do you have in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building ? 

Mr. Renrzev. Seventy-five. 

Mr. Rooney. How many are down in the temporary building ? 

Mr. Rentzev. We have 425 in Temporary 5. The rest of the people 
are in the field offices. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not think the Executive Director would be 
better located in Temporary 5? 

Mr. Renrzet. Yes; I think he would, except his work with the 
Board is pretty close. Of course, what we want to do and have been 
trying to do ever since I have been there, is to find a building where 
we could all be together. 

Mr. Rooney. We uncovered a situation last year concerning the 
time spent at the temporary building by members of the Board. You 
were a defendant in that case, were you not, Mr. Mulligan? 
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Mr. Mcuuigan. No, sir. But I recall the situation. 

Mr. Roonry. They made very infrequent visits to the temporary 
building. The chairman was there only once or twice in a year. 
What, if anything, has been done about that situation ¢ 

Mr. Renrze.. We have been trying to find space. We have been 
working to find space, but we cannot find any space in Mme gm 
It is most regrettable. I agree completely that the CAB ought to 
be under one roof. It makes for more efficient management. Not 
only does it make for more efficient management, but then there isthe 
efficiency of the personnel involved. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it not be better if the Executive Director could 
be located with the bulk of the employees, and the chairman of the 
Board with his Board members, for the time being ¢ 

Mr. Renrzeu. That is desirable and is what we are trying to work 
toward. We moved the Director of the Bureau of Air Operations 
over there, and as soon as we can find office space, I think we should 
move the entire staff together, though we will probably have to main- 
tain a duplicate office for the Executive Director in the same building 
with the members. 


FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have in the area of admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. RenrzeLt. We now have 65 people. 

Mr. Rooney. What are their duties? 

Mr. Renvzet. rah administration ; fiscal services; personnel ad- 
ministration; payroll and leave; organization and methods work; 
analysis and disposition of records; mail and messenger service; pro- 
curement and distribution of supplies; space control and utilities serv- 
ice; reproduction and distribution of the Board’s publications; dupli- 
cating service; library service ; recording of Board actions; processing 
of documents reflecting Board action; and the processing of material 
for publication in the Federal Register. Those are the general ad- 
ministrative functions of the Board. As Mr. Cawley said, we use 
some of the facilities of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. The figures on page 405 indicate that you have re- 
quested approximately 1214 percent of the total budget of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for administration. How do you justify that? 
Does that not seem top-heavy ¢ 

Mr. Renrzev. Not as compared to quite a number of other Govern- 
ment agencies. It is a substantial portion of the budget, $505,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Out of $3,900,000, 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes. I think, of course, it goes beyond the adminis- 
tration, because it is really a general service area as well as adminis- 
tration. It is not only the administration of the Board itself. 

Mr. Rooney. I think ‘you will agree that the work you say is per- 
formed by the administration area is commonly known as administra- 
tion and nothing else. 

Mr. Renvrzev. In the Administration we had a services area which 
did most of the actual procurement and the messenger service and 
things of that type for the whole organization. That is concentrated 
here in administration along with personnel, budget, and manage- 
ment, which are normally termed administrative functions. 
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Mr. Verner. I might add, keeping account of the Board’s activities 
through the minutes; the reporter, the duplication of minutes of 
Board proceedings, and that sort of activity does account for some 
personnel in Mr. Mulligan’s office, which you might not find in another 
agency. It is because of the peculiar set-up of the Board. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people are engaged in that? 

Mr. Mu uiean. Ten. 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF SENIOR EXECUTIVES 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, Mr. Verner, were you brought into the 
CAB by Chairman Rentzel ? 

Mr. Verner. No, sir. I wasin the CAB. 

Mr. Roonry. How long have you been in the CAB? 

Mr. Verner. I came first to the CAB in 1940 and was there until 
1943. I came back in 1949 in the early part and have been there since 
then when Mr. Rentzel took me. 

Mr. Rooney. Where were you in the interval? 

Mr. Verner. From 1943 until early 1946 I was in the Navy as a legal 
officer in the Naval Air Transport Service. From about February 
1946 to September 1947 I was assistant general counsel of the Chicago 
& Southern Airlines at Memphis, Tenn., which is their home office. 
From there I went to the Air Transport Association as an attorney, 
and from the Air Transport Association back to the Board as a hear- 
ae: 

r. Renrzet. Mr. Verner was a hearing examiner when I came to 
the Board, and I brought him in as my assistant and later made him 
Executive Director. 

Mr. Bain, who is the Director of the Bureau of Air Operations, I 
brought into the CAB with me. He was formerly with the Bureau 
of the Budget and with the Civil Aeronautics Administration as an 
“0 gprs andaaaaa Both of these gentlemen are doing a very excellent 

ob. 
' Mr. Rooney. What does the title “Director, Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions” mean / 

Mr. Renrzev. He is the Director of the Bureau which is the prin- 
cipal bureau of our organization which has the economic activities. 

Mr. Rooney. Does he handle the matter of route patterns ? 

Mr. Renrzev. Everything—mail rates, commercial rates, routes, 
inter-carrier relations, and all of the actual operating functions of the 
air carriers. 

Mr. Rooney. What is Mr. Bain’s background ? 

Mr. Barn. I was in Los Angeles County 5 or 6 years as assistant to 
the chief administrative officer of the county. I was city manager out 
in a city in California 

Mr. Rooney. What city? 

Mr. Barn. The city of Alhambra. 

Mr. Rooney. What is its population ? 

Mr. Bain. About 50,000. I went to the Budget Bureau in 1942 
and stayed with them until 1946. In 1946 I went to the CAA, Los 
Angeles, as the executive officer of the sixth region, and in 1951 I came 
to the Board in January. 
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WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. What is the picture, beyond what is shown on page 5 
in your opening statement, with regard to the workload statistics 
and backlogs? 

Mr. Renrzet. We have an exhibit here that I think will tell you the 
story. It gives you a breakdown of the actual workload. 

ere is a summary of the exact workload of the Board, which I 
think gives you the status as of March 8, 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that summary of the Board’s workload 
at this point in the record. 

(The summary referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Roonry. Without getting out the workload statement that 
we had in the record last year, how does this compare with—— 

Mr. Renrzev. It shows an increase in the workload, both in 1951 
and an estimated increase in 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. When we check this chart against last year’s workload 
chart, which we shall do, will they compare? 

Mr. Mutuican. We are mindful of the criticisms of the committee 
last year. We have attempted in preparing our current workload 
to depict a more realistic picture. For example, we are no longer 
ae showing backlogs as backlogs, but instead are showing total work- 
Bie load on hand and breaking that down in terms of “in process” and 
Hee “no action taken” as of a given date. 

Mr. Renrzev. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mutuican. The same items are covered. 

Mr. Roonry. When I get a chance to look at last year’s backlog, 
can I see what improvements, if any, have been made? 

Mr. Mutuiean. Yes. 

Mr. Renrzev. I might say that I think that improvement in the 
backlog will begin to show some real results in the last half of the 
year. I have every reason to hope we will clean up a large part of 
the mail-rate cases of a temporary nature during the remainder of 
the calendar year, and also a great many of the route cases I hope 
will be eliminated by these definite policies that we have been enun- 
ciating. 

For example, weeks back we announced a policy on new routes— 
the terms under which new routes would be granted. We have every 
reason to believe that a great number of the defensive route cases 
that have been put in will be withdrawn, substantially reducing this 
backlog. 

Mr. Verner points out that in the past 6 months 131 cases have 
either been dismissed or withdrawn—applications before the Board— 
and I think that it will be more extensive than that during the next 
several months, as far as those cases are concerned which normally 
appear before us as defensive measures. They are just held and 
represent a paper backlog, but actually they are cases that we might 
not process for some time. 
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PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for this requested replacement of 
five passenger motor vehicles? 

Mr. Renrzev. Those cars are either over 10 years old or have 100,000 
miles or more on them. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you insert at this point in the record a statement 
with regard to each car, indicating its mileage, condition, and year of 
manufacture ? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Statement regarding automobiles to be replaced in 1952 





Description Accumulated mileage | = ovation 





| 
110,658 | Atlanta, Ga. 
97,156 | Los eg Calif. 
838 | Denver, Colo. 
57,452 | Washineton, D.C. 








! Although each of the above automobiles located in the field is still operational, they are no longer suitable 
for use in traveling to aireraft accidents which usually occur in rough terrain, and further their age and 
condition does not warrant the expenditure of funds in the amount required for reconditioning. 

? This vehicle was purchased second-hand in 1945. Maintenance costs on this vehicle have been extremely 
high this year just to keep it operational. It barely passed District of Columbia inspection last January and 
at the present time both the steering and braking assemblies require overhaul. 


NUMBER AND USE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to your aircraft? 

Mr. Renrzeu. We are not asking for any additional aircraft. We 
do have at the moment a plan of utilization which we feel will give 
our people more time for less money and eventually put us in a much 
better proficiency status than we are in at the present time. We now 
have a total of eight aircraft. 

Mr. Mouuiean. We had 17 in 1949. That was our fleet. In 1950 
we grounded all but eight aircraft in the field and two assigned to 
the Washington office. At the present time we still have 8 operational 
in the field and 2 in Washington, a total of 10. The chairman has 
the plan for next year. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the plan? 

Mr. Rentzer. What we have done has been to pool with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration the two aircraft in Washington so we 
get more flexible use of them, and it cuts down our cost per hour. We 
have a plan of flight proficiency for 1952 which is included in this 
budget to provide for 200 hours of time on our DC—3, 100 hours on 
our Beachcraft 345’s, and five aircraft in the field at 100 hours. 

We also have a plan to get our accident investigators and technical 
regulatory personnel into the CAA’s Oklahoma City center for pe- 
riodic training, and we have provided in the proficiency program for 
674 flight hours at the Oklahoma City CAA base at a cost of $27,400, 
including five ground school courses. The objective, Mr. Chairman, 
is to try to get our people more proficient. Some of our people in 
accident investigation have never had any time on multiengine aircraft 
or had no time in recent years. Others have never had time on a 
modern aircraft, and we are trying to bring them up to date and get 
them some proficiency that will make them better investigators and 
regulators. 

I think we can do that within the budget here, which represents 
some increase over last year, but represents a more efficient plan. 
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OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. What is the explanation of this 5 amamaa increase in 
other contractual services in the amount of $33,5 

Mr. Renrzev. $33,500 at the bottom of page 456? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. ; 

Mr. Renrzev. That has to do with fees for expert witnesses, main- 
tenance of office machines and equipment, the maintenance of aircraft 
and automobiles, repair and alteration and expenses connected with 
accident investigation. 

Mr. Rooney. Please set forth at this point in the record a breakdown 
chart giving more detail than we find in the paragraph on page 456. 

Mr. Renrzev. All right. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Details of estimate for “Other contractual services”’ 








Estimate 1951|/ Estimate 1952) Increase 








Office machine maintenance. -..-.............-..-------------- $6, 200 a te ee 
OEE SEE ELL EE RNA INE MOE: 4, 000 , 000 1 $24, 000 
Automobile maintenance _-_..-...-...-..-.---..--- OF one bay 2, 000 WE Ponti cwispedcane 
Expert witness fees (other than accident investigation) -___.--- 2, 000 BE Piciidéoanciineaes 
PEPE MINNIE soos ac os pn Sonos otk ein banackcoseguucnes 3, 700 4, 100 2 400 
SE CI oo as in eeceeencasuccsunudalaamaphal 10, 500 18, 000 37, 500 
RE ee eee era anya ee ES 3, 100 4, 700 41, 600 











aebiindocepkndes Gyocnesangiyohaepaheumcincdbemicanh 31, 500 









65, 000 





1 Provides for the major overhaul, recovering, periodic checks, and other maintenance and repairs of 
aircraft. The increase is requested to permit restoration of pilot proficiency and training of the Board’s 
accident investigation and safety regulation personnel to about the 1949 level. 

? Provides for repairs to office furniture, space alterations, painting, and similar items. ‘The increase is 
based upon increased age of furniture and requested additional staff. 

3 Provides for expenses connected with the investigation of aircraft accidents such as expert witness fees, 
guarding wreckage, salvage operations, hearing rooms, photographic services, and reporting services. 
Such costs are not necessarily in proportion to the number of accidents but the trend in recent months 
indicated increased costs should be anticipated. 

4 Includes such items as janitorial and other services for field offices, extra transcripts of hearings, and labor 
involved in office moves. The estimate is based primarily upon increased activity and staff in 1952. 







EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. What is the explanation of this requested increase in 
the amount of $15,000 for equipment ? 

Mr. Renrzev. That includes $6,000 for the purchase of five replace- 
ment automobiles. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking of the $15,000 for equipment other than 
automobiles. 

Mr. Renrzex. This is the same breakdown. There is $3,500 for the 
purchase of an accounting machine and related equipment for the 
fiscal staff, and $11,500 to cover the furnishing of the equipment for 
the 87 employees—the minimum equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. That is at the rate of how much per new employee? 

Mr. MutuiGan. $240. 

Mr. Rooney. Isn’t that quite high? 

Mr. Mutuican. We have calculated this very recently, Mr. Chair- 
man. The actual cost would be more nearly $350 based on present 
prices, and we have attempted to figure out how we can setae 2 some 
equipment from what we now have for the new employees, and we have 
whittled it down to $240. 
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Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at this figure of $6,000 for five 
passenger automobiles? How much are you allowing for used cars? 

Mr. Mutzican. $300 each. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you propose to pay $1,500 apiece ? 

Mr. Muuiigan. No, sir: as you know, the statutory ceiling price is 
$1,400 per vehicle. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the reason that I asked the question. 

Mr. Mutuiean. Except for the station wagon, which is $1,900. That 
total cost, therefore, of the vehicles is estimated to be $7,500. We have 
provided specifically in the estimate $6,000, anticipating that the mini- 
mum realization from the sale—and I should emphasize sale—not turn 
_ the old vehicles would be $1,500; $300 apiece for each of the 

ve. 

Mr. Rooney. Not any more than $300 apiece ? 

Mr. Muuican. Possibly they will bring more. 

Mr. Roonry. We should be able to determine that when we see the 
chart with reference to the mileage. 

Mr. Motuiean. If they did bring more it would revert to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was returned to the Treasury by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board at the end of the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Motiiean. $22,000. 


AIR-COACH FARES 


Mr. Froop. What do you have to say with reference to the so-called 
coach route; coach transportation ? 


Mr. Renrzet. Do you mean coach fares? 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. That was a stunt the last time we talked about 
it. What has happened on that? 

Mr. Renrzri. There are two classes, Mr. Flood; one air-coach rate, 
which we have allowed to scheduled carriers which has been set at 
414 cents. It has been more than a stunt. It has actually salvaged 
a couple of carriers which were in pretty bad financial difficulty. I 
think it has been a very practical fare, particularly when you are 
using surplus hours on aircraft which would otherwise be in the 
hangar—night operation particularly. You can operate with no 
frills and with low fare and attract a class of customer who would 
not otherwise ride. I think it has been a very successful operation. 

We have recently announced a policy for this summer and the 
remainder of this year further extending the coach rate. 

Mr. Froop. When some line wants to extend a coach rate must it of 
necessity get your permission ? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They cannot do it because they think it is a good idea? 

Mr. Renrzew. No, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Even the scheduled lines ? 

Mr. Renrzew. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What. about these other fellows? What do you call 
those ? 

Mr. Renrzeu. The nonscheduled or irregulars. We have recently 
issued an order to unify the policy on the nonscheduled and irregular 
people. They have been operating what amounts to a skim service 
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between major points, offering low fares, high density, and no frills, 
no extra services, but they have been draining a great deal of traflic 
off the main routes. We feel there is a place for these people and we 
have announced a policy which puts them in the military service ex- 
tensively; gives them pretty much freedom to operate in the military 
field, but takes them off this route type of service they have been 
operating really illegally in between two major points without a cer- 
tificate, and the Board interprets the act to prevent that. We have 
said so and established a policy for them which channels them into 
a place where they can do‘some good and it keeps them out of the 
illegal operations. 


AIR FREIGHT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the situation with reference to air freight and 
the operation of these lines in the black? 

Mr. Renrzev. Two of the scheduled air-freight carriers are operat- 
ing in the black as of 1950. 

Mr. Froop. On the so-called Big Four? 

Mr. Renrzev. No, sir. The Big Four airlines are all operating in 
the black. I am speaking of the certificated air-freight lines, such as 
Slick and the Flying Tigers. 

Mr. Fioop. How are they doing as air-freight lines? 

Mr. Renvzet. Fairly well. They are making some money. Some 
of it is not because of their air-freight business; some of it is because 
of the ingenuity in other fields. That has kept them alive, but they 
are showing, I think, real progress. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they carry much freight on the regular scheduled 
passenger lines? 

Mr. Renrze.. They carry a substantial amount of freight. Not as 
much, of course, per flight mile as the air-freight people do because 
they do not have the freight, but they do carry a subsantial amount. 
I can give you a figure, but I do not have it offhand. 

Mr. Froop. Is there any possibility that the development of air 
freight in any way will affect these subsidies? 

Mr. Renrzev. Well, I think there is in the future. The big problem 
with the air freight is that we do not have an adequate sitnlane for 
it. The ton cost per mile is too high to attract the volume. If we 
can get an adequate air-freight carrier that will get the ton-mile cost 
down to 5 or 6 cents a ton-mile, we can break the market open. 






























































REQUESTS FOR NEW ROUTES 





Mr. Fioop. Are you getting many requests for new routes, both 
short and long? 

Mr. Renrze.. We get substantial requests for new routes, and as I 
said, we put out some policies recently which are not aimed at discour- 
aging requests, but defining what kinds of requests the Board pay 
consider. Actually, our service pattern is in many instances suc 
that we have more airlines than we need. In some instances we do 
not have sufficient service. There are some blank holes on routes 
that ought to be filled in. We are, of course, more than willing to con- 
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sider those. In quite a number of places we have three or four air- 
lines when we really need but one or two. Our effort now is to get at 
a readjustment of the route pattern to provide the proper number of 
airlines and the proper number of stops, regardless of the area to 
be served. It is something we more or less are stabilizing—the route 
structure—and we are readjusting it to meet the 1951 situation. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is that the merger business that I see listed in the 
justifications ? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes. It may provide for mergers between some of 
the uneconomical air carriers. Some of the carriers will never make 
any money with the kind of route structure they have no matter how 
efficient the management may be. In those instances we are going to 
encourage mergers between carriers in order to eliminate these un- 
economical entities. 

Mr. F Loop. Have you ever been able to draw that very fine line of 
demarcation which determines whether it is route structure or manage- 
ment which is the fly in the ointment in these cases ? 

Mr. Renrzei. You cannot draw a very fine line, but you can tell 
when the balance is one way or the other pretty strongly, and I think 
we can do a fair job of that. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your personal opinion, off the cuff, of the extent 
that route structure affects competing lines or different lines, where 
the structure is generally about the same? They cannot be exact. I 
do not want to talk about lines where it is precise, because there can be 
no comparison, but where there is a little leeway one way or the other, 
this town, that town, 10 miles, a hundred miles, how much does the 
route structure have to do with the quality and the results of the 


operation in dollars as opposed to the efficiency of operation, within 
the rule of reason ¢ 
Mr. Renrzev. I guess it would be about half and half, off the cuff. 
I have never studied it that way. Obviously, you have to have a 
basically sound route structure to build on before you can apply honest 
and efficient management. I guess it is about 50 — of each. If 
t 


ou have a good sound economic route structure, then there is nothing 
ut management to keep you from making some money out of it. 

Mr. Foon. If, in the opinion of the Board, the structure is sound 4 

Mr. Renvzev. That is right. ‘ 

Mr. Fxioop. Obviously it follows, Q. E. D., if the route structure 
was all right and they did not make money, then there would be some- 
thing the matter with management ? 

Mr. Rentzex. That would seem so to me. There are many factors 
that get into it. Your airplanes are always a problem. We always 
take a certain amount of time to work out the bugs in a new plane, and 
those things give temporary losses to a carrier which might otherwise 
begin to make some money. I can cite you an example. 

TWA had difficulty with the new Constellations and for a while 
lost money, substantial amounts, while they were grounded, or while 
they were having difficulty making them fly regularly. 

Northwest is another case in point. I do not mean to criticize any 
of them. It is just the fact that the equipment has some bearing, at 
least, in the first years of its operation before the bugs are worked out 
and they can get a lot of hours of utilization. Hours of utilization 
have everything to do with the—— 
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JET PROPULSION 


Mr. Froop. Do you have anything to do with jet propulsion in 
American air transport ? 

Mr. Renrzev. Not at the Board. The Department of Commerce 
has the responsibility for the development, and has the money for such 


development. 


Mr. Froop. It is a problem you are rapidly approaching, I gather. 

Mr. Renrzeu. I am interested in it. 

Mr. Fioop. We talked about that last year, but since you aré going 
into that shop, we will wait until we get across the table from you 
again. That intrigues me. The potential of jet propulsion in our 
passenger transport intrigues me very much. It is expensive, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Renrzev. Our problem, economicwise, is to be sure that any 
jet transports that are procured, particularly the subsidy carriers, 
are economic airplanes. 

Mr. Froop. To what extent is the introduction of jet propulsion 
going to affect the appropriations, insofar as subsidies are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Renvrzev. I think that the introduction of any jet transport 
in the immediate future would be pretty expensive. 

_Mr. Fioop. It would be almost preventative. 

Mr. Rentzev. It would be pretty expensive. 

Mr. Froop. What about a combination with jet propulsion ? 

Mr. Rentzev. The turbopropeller would probably be more eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. Froop. A combination, if anything, before a straight jet? 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Regardless of the weight of the aircraft? 

Mr. Renrzet. I think that is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The weight of the aircraft, plus the jet, would be a bet- 
ter solution on the small craft? 

Mr. Renrzev. That is right. My personal opinion is that the jet- 
propelled turbojet aircraft, in order to be successful, is going to have 
to be a fairly good sized airplane, and limited at least initially to the 
long hauls. 

Mr. Fioop. That is going to raise fantastic problems of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Renrzet. Some. There will be some size of aircraft and ap- 
proach pattern problems. 

Mr. Fioop. And longer runways? 

Mr. Rentrzev. Traffic controls, and longer runways will be required. 

Mr. Froop. Because of the speed ? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes, sir. The fact is that you have no braking action 
from the propeller. You get a certain drag from the propeller, and, 
of course, with reversible propellers you get a definite 8 + action 
which you do not have on the jet, unless we apply some reverse rocket 
thrust. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. What about these international agreements? Are they 
participated in by the CAB officially, or is it merely as an observer? 

Mr. Rentzeu. No, they are participated in officially by the CAB. 
Our people are on the delegations, and quite frequently are heads of 
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the delegation. Normally all the international agreements and rela- 
tions go through the State Department. 

Mr. Fioop. The impression seems to prevail that we do not do so well 
in these international agreements. Have you heard that? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes, sir; I have heard that and I do not agree. I think 


we do pretty well. We lose now and then, but on the whole our . 


carriers are operating 70 or 80 percent of all the air operations in the 
world, or they were at one time. I think the percentages are still 
anc high, and over any particular route we do a pretty good job. 

e cannot expect to get everything and not give anything, of course. 
It is a fact that we generate the great bulk of the air traffic of the 
world, which is generated by the American dollar. We can feel that 
we are entitled to the bulk of it. 


MOBILIZATION EFFORT AND SUPPLY OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. How are you going to do with the supply of aircraft 
in the face of the mobilization effort for civilian air service ? 

Mr. Renrzeut. We have a plant where defense order ratings have 
been applied. We are also working on a mobilization plan which 
would provide to the military a substantial portion of the civil 
air fleet of the four-engine type aircraft on M-day. 

Mr. Fioop. Who would determine the size of the plane? Would that 
not affect to a considerable degree the operation of the various lines. 
as to the type and nature of aircraft which would be designated for 
military service? 

Mr. Renrzew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who would be the authority to determine what line or 
what model of aircraft would be assigned to the Air Force ? 

Mr. Renrzet. I think the Secretary of Commerce has the authority 
to do that under the Defense Production Act, and would do so. 

Mr. Fioop. There rests in that designating authority considerable 
and very delicate problems. 

Mr. Renrzev. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. In view of the fact that the designation of craft A would 
be of — competing advantage to another passenger-scheduled 
airline 

Mr. Renrzeu. I think that is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It would denude them of aircraft. 

Mr. Renrzex. Of course, the plan is not to take all of them, but to 
take a sufficient number to meet the military need which we have out- 
lined as the first line of defense reserve. Then you have to provide 


through acceleration and use of aircraft by running around the clock 
the additional capacity needed to fill out the civilian requirements. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Mr. Froop. Do you have anything to do with the Civil Air Patrol? 

Mr. Renrzeu. I do not; no, sir. That comes under the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Renrzer. However, it also is worked by States, as you know. 
It is organized into wings. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 
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Mr. MarsHa.u. 1 have one or two questions in connection with this 
program. 
REGIONAL OFFICES 


I noticed in the set-up of your new chart that you set up 8 regional 
offices, and I noticed that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
10 regional offices, or 9 regional offices and 1 headquarters office. 

Mr. Renrzex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I notice, too, that a number of those are in the same 
city. Some of them are located adjacent to the same city in the same 
State. It has been my impression that there has been some confusion 
on the part of people as to just whom they should contact, whether 
it should be the Civil Aeronautics Administration or the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr. Renrzev. What people do you mean, sir? The public? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Yes; the public. I was wondering just what your 
impression might be, as to whether that did exist, since so many of 
these field offices seem to be somewhat akin by region to one another. 
Should they not be closer coordinated for the benefit of the public? 

Mr. Rentzev. I would be happy to comment on that, Congressman. 

These offices are all located in exactly the same place that the CAA’s 
offices are. We have one less region. We do not have a region in 
Honolulu and we do not have an international region, which the 
CAA has. Otherwise they are closely coordinated. In nearly every 
instance they are located in the same building with the Administration. 

Of course, there has always been some confusion in the minds of 
the public as to what the Board does and as to what the Adminis- 
tration does. I must have answered that question a hundred times. 
I do not know how to get at it, except to say that these offices are 
usually only one or two people. They are accident investigators. 
Those are the only ip we have in the field of this type, with the 
exception of Alaska, where, because of the remoteness of Alaska we 
have a fairly well-staffed office and have delegated a great deal of 
authority to that staff, so that it does not have a time-consuming and 
ivory-tower approach here of Washington. 

I do not know what can be done. It really does not make too much 
difference. If the public contacts one or the other, in most instances 
the two work closely enough together that they take care of the 
problem. I hope they do not pass the buck. I have not had too 
many specific instances of that. 

The other thing is that if we can work out this delegation to the 
CAA we are working on now, I think we can merge the offices and 
have only one office in the field. That is our ultimate plan. 

Mr. MarsuHatt. You are working on the —_— then to try to 
get these in the same locality in the same office 

Mr. Renrzev. I think in almost every instance we have succeeded 
in that. There may be one or two exceptions. To my personal knowl- 
edge Atlanta is the only one at the moment. 

fr. Marswaty. In Illinois on one chart it says Park Ridge and 
on the other it says Chicago. Is that the same one? 

Mr. Renvrzev. That is really not intended for that. Are you looking 
at the CAA, sir, or the CAB? 
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Mr. Marswaut. That is on the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
chart on page 200, which shows the regional office is at Park Ridge, 
Ill., and the Civil Aeronautics Board office is in Chicago. 

Mr. Rentzet. That one probably is another one. The Park Ridge 
is that new airport which is being built for the city of Chicago at 
O’Hare Field. I do not believe our people have moved out there 
yet from the downtown Chicago area. We are probably still at 
the old airport at Midway. i 

Mr. Marsuau. The point I was interested in is that you are attempt- 
ing to put them together and get them in the same place. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masruauu. That answers the question I had in mind. 

Mr. Renrzew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnat.. I realize that you do not do these things overnight, 
but I think it is worthy of note that you are attempting to do that. 

Mr, Renrzer. We want to do that. All the way through Mr. 
Nyrop and I have been trying to get the CAA and the CAB operat- 
ing as a team, and Mr. O’Connell and I did that before. 

his particular thing is a little more definitive, and, of course, 
it does serve the same area. The regional administration of the 
CAA is quite extensive in Chicago, and represents several hundred 
»eople, because of the much larger job they have to do, whereas our 
fel investigation office in Chicago I do not think is over about 
three or four people. It is five people. They are located at the 
old airport, I believe. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The next question in connection with this matter 
is as to attempting to get the people together in the same office. 
Undoubtedly you will come to instances where it is a little hard to 
draw a line of. demarcation between authority out in the field. Are 
your personnel working closely enough together so that they avoid 
most of the duplication ¢ 

Mr. Renrzev. I think we have. When we have a major accident 
is about the only time we have any necessity to work very closely 
together. In those cases the Board has charge of the field investi- 
gation of all accidents. The CAA people have the responsibility 
of detecting any violation or mechanical failure of the aircraft, so 
that they can carry out their responsibilities to correct that imme- 
diately. When they work on a major accident investigation they 
work as a team. The CAA people work under the direction of the 
Board staff in the actual piecing through the wreckage trying to 
determine the cause. Their obligation is quite different after the 
cause is determined. 

RFC LOANS 


Mr, Marsnau. On page 417 of the justifications, subsection F, you 
mentioned RFC loan approvals. 

Mr. Renrzet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswau. You say that you processed six petitions? 

Mr. Rentzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuati. That was in the fiscal year 1950. You expect six 
more in 1951 and six more in 1952. 

Mr. Renrzev. That is a fairly normal flow; yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Just what do you do in that connection ? 
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Mr. Rentze. Well, the RFC has referred to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board any airline applications for equipment loans or other types of 
loans. Our job is to deteraiiise whether or not the stability of the com- 
pany or our own plans are such that we feel the loan is justified. We 
simply comment on it to the RFC. It is more or less like they would 
refer a railroad loan, I am sure, to the ICC for comment as to whether 
or not the particular railroad was in such a shape that they would rec- 
ommend the follow-though on the loan. 

Mr. Marsnwa.u. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rentzel, of course, we are a little disappointed 
that there is almost the same number of personnel that we had a year 
ago, when we reduced this somewhat. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencerR. Perhaps the most important point of interest we 
have is this early separation of the subsidy and compensatory rates. 
That is now the subject of considerable discussion upstairs, right at 
the present time. 

Mr. Renrzet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenceR. There are two or three other important things, also. 
There is a speedier disposition of these mail-rate cases, and, of course, 
we are interested in the full utilization of civilian aviation in the event 
of war. 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. The main concern that we have is that these things 
are not used just as a sort of grease to help us increase these more than 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Rentrzev. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. I can only say in connection with this that I hope 
that in your new capacity you will be able to steer these two branches 
of the Department of Commerce, both the CAB and the CAA, into 
closer cooperation and better management. I know you have it in you 
inherently. I have lots of confidence in you, and I know the com- 
mittee has, in your ability as an Administrator. I just wish you 
every success in the world, not only for the improvement of both these 
services but to help us make the financial position of our country more 
secure. I feel that you, with us, want to ha that very thing. 

Mr. Renrzev. Thank you, Mr. Clevenger. I do, and I will continue 
to have an interest in the operations of the Board. Of course, the 
Board is an independent agency. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know. 

Mr. Renrzev. I am sure that they will continue to run their own 
business. However, I would like to emphasize that what we are ask- 
ing for here is admittedly approximately the level of 1950, but it is sub- 
stantially, we hope, a more improved operation. The things we are 
taking on, such as this mail separation, which could not have been 
undertaken efficiently, at least in my opinion, with the present staff, 
are very important. We are asking only on a project basis, and my 
paper No. 3 outlines exactly the additional things we want to do which 
will save, in my opinion, thousands and Maybe millions of dollars in 
other ways of Government funds by doing a more efficient job and a 
better job in the Board, and eliminating this long delay in the process 
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of getting something through the Board, minimizing the kind of 
money you have to spend to get something done before the Board, and 
in other ways improving our over-all safety and economy of our air- 
line system. 

Building on that basis, we can make for a war mobilization situation 
that makes civil aviation a real contributing factor to our military 
effort. We think that is what we can do and that is why I am here 
asking for this money, because I sincerely believe we need the money 
to doa more eflieient job. 

Mr. Cievencer. I hope you come out next week, whenever we meet 
again, in your new capacity, because I think we have some suggestions 
where you could save still more money and improve some service. 

Mr. Renrzet. I am interested in that sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know you are. I trust you will be out here in 
oa new capacity before we have finished with the front end of this 

ill, which we have not taken up yet. 

Mr. Rentzeu. I may be. I do not know what the timetable is. 

Mr. Cievencer. There are some other areas of interest in this. I 
might just tell you one thing that concerns us is the tremendously 
high level of salaries in some of these divisions. 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. It runs through several sections of this Commerce 
bill. A good administrator can take several good, long looks at it. 
Of course, it is not fitting that I put them in the record here. That is 
why I expressed the hope you would be here in your new capacity 
before we got to the general organization. 

Mr. Renrzev. I may not know much about it, Mr. Clevenger, but 
I will be of any help I can. 

I would like to say, as a matter of philosophy that one thing that 
worries me most about the system of government is the fact that 
too much of our salary level is based upon how many people they have 
working for them. 

Mr. Cievencer. Exactly so. 

Mr. Renrzev. My theory is that we should have less employees, 
better employees, and I would rather pay them more not to have any- 
body working for them, if necessary. 

Mr. CieveNncer. That is right. 

Mr. Renrzev. We tried that principle in the CAA, and I think we 
made some substantial savings by increasing the efficiency of the staff 
and not taking on additional people, and making it desirable to do a 
better job with less people. 

Mr. Cievencer. A little more aggressive use of ability, and fewer 
trips to the coffee shop. That would help make money in most of 
the departments, as we know. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Renrzev. Thank you, gentlemen. It has been a pleasure to 
be with you. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1951. 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. R. F. A. STUDDS, DIRECTOR 
REAR ADM. KENNETH T. ADAMS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 



























































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate -.....-. BGantindecseqncnntajapg echt tiekhie tenes bebe $12, 450, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, depart Oe sai a aes $3, 840, 704 $3, 775, 000 1. uc... 
“Salaries and expenses, field’ © ER er SPSS SRO N 5, 935, 392 So tf eer Ve 
“Pay and allowances, commissioned officers”. ____-_-_- ; 1, 379, 606 een Tt... vee... 
I ee I ioig si cu mdocsene so occnmacenped 11, 155, 702 11, 365, 000 12, 450, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS i 
Reimbursements for services performed. --..........-.-.-.~..~|..----+--++---]-----4-4+----- 137, 700 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, departmental’’.____._.....-.-...-- 176, 900 208 O00 fw ......-.- 
RENNIE NT GRINENRs BPN os on ocho n nc cepagcnn sched 44,975 8 & CAE 
Total reimbursable obligations._.............--.--..-.-. 221, 875 137. 700 137, 700 
Pete GURNEE. Ls co iin n nineteen BEY 11, 377, 577 11, 502, 700 12, 587, 700 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation... .._--_- $6, 805, 370 $6, 920, 845 $7, 246, 685 
Th SN Aa ioieishemnhintragigus «diniges duabepanabs 2,315, 666 2, 278, 115 2, 831, 125 
3; TER CROURTRS TUE VOUEAIIOO on nnn i ce bcc come en cus 147, 178 157, 180 158, 580 
8, CO BOR si Ga ee ak es Ce aad 167, 328 173, 176, 395 
COC GEIB iin on esc cn cs sdtandesnumpeadaneni 1, 379, 606 1, 465, 000 1, 639, 500 
CS ciccdcii nenancuntimeiatardbugebaeccanauid 340, 370, 860 » 715 
Total direct obligations -.....................-.. RAR 7: 11, 155, 702 11, 365, 000 12, 450, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1. Surveys and charts for marine and air peltnsnnaeraane eee 172, 375 105, 200 105, 200 
Dre ccantncasbinastpnsna , 730 28, 000 , 000 
3. Baerthquake investigation... ................2.-2.20..cceeee- gt MES Ete EY, MEER TSO SR 
OI i cath ne ceils ebtonsgrnncce scsi afin eieeteaeecnoabiaebice 4, 400 4, 500 4, 500 
Total reimbursable obligations_.._..................---.. 221, 875 137, 700 137, 700 
ESERIES OE RE Bape & Cee as a te 11, 377, 577 11, 502, 700 12, 587, 700 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 





SUMMARY OF FERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 2, 501 2, 524 2, 639 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 5 6 6 
Average number of all employees 2, 156 2, 108 


2, 255 











Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $6, 189, 175 $6, 119, 905 $6, 718, 259 
Crews of vessels : 1, 237, 416 1, 312, 700 1, 312, 700 
Part-time and temporary positions 356, 211 343, 971 342, 246 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base me Bs mes 27, 100 
Payment above basic rates 219, 836 226, 817 250, 777 
Allowances for subsistence and quarters for commissioned 


300, 500 


Total personal service obligation 8, 274, 182 8, 951, 582 





Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 2, 808 | 2, 960 2 


Net personal service obligation ANS 8, 287, 206 | 8, 271, 222 | 8, 948, 622 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


SE III ies Sonica nici dicewadennsactieos badaieke’ 8, 116, 931 8, 159, 022 
] , 510, 506 514, 300 
Transportation of things 147, 084 137, 000 
Communication services 21, 181 24, 200 
Rents and wiility serviers:... 5-. 2. ee 218, 211 198, 950 ‘ 
Printing and reproduction. --.-................-.-...-.---- 126, 864 127, 000 127, 000 
Other contractual services 126, 271 130, 170 170, 670 
Services performed by other agencies 28, 610 42, 650 42, 650 
Repairs of vessels 309, 514 320, 000 326, 000 
Rations, crews of vessels. _.............-..-..---.--.-- 178, 101 198, 750 
Supplies and materials 719, 416 767, 804 
RIES ICA a 252, 308 273, 000 
Equipment 196, 243 231, 739 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims (pay of retired 
208, 738 239, 905 
510 


11, 155, 702 11, 365, 000 12, 450, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 170, 275 
6, 023 
Transportation of things % 616 
Communication services 19 
178 
Supplies and materials 39, 592 

Chart and bond paper 5,172 











Total reimbursable obligations 221, 875 | 








Total obligations 11, 377, 577 











11, 502,700 | 
i | 





Mr. Rooney. This morning we commence consideration of the ap- 
propriation estimates for the coming fiscal year for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. This item appears beginning at page 63 of the 
committee print and at page 501 of the justifications. Unless there is 
objection, we shall insert at this point in the record page 507 of the 
justifications, 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 
Deen FIRS St BAD) | ook. se caer cccannncasionaneucbonktel dun danncukakuboomeeeee 0 
Comparative transfer from— 
Salaries and expenses: 





























RTI iia Aik nected Bh T cists iiplsong Rbeinghden tice adbind we on iaa ne Aoaanatataaeaanions $3, 775, 000 
Fie onbudscaneenectaxGpasbgnekburtas seed ee 
Pay and allowances, commissioned officers... .......-.--.----------s-------2--< 1, 465, 000 
—————— $11, 365, 000 
TE. TRE IU IR as Siig canisohkccchncissvencepesdkogihapboeitatr sedis Ginoaat 27, 100 
NUR ci ninkianttiads a okcehmclignihelh Ghé trons dekwenbapn cnbnabbaebadpnsae sce reatibiuaiee 11, 392, 100 
uct: 
Rents and utilities assumed by GSA. isa bei incest leony: 
Elimination of surcharge by Bureau of Federal Supply... BORE as aut t Rec DORR Acme eg 4, 750 
37, 000 
OG OO TIN i i nen nncnnancinicthin oak adn na oecncinbbcdnliaaihiies <sk nea haat a eiiet toe 11, 355, 100 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 
Requirements 
By activity or function Difference, 
: : 1951 increase (+) 
adjusted 1962 
1, Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation_| $6,902,985 | $7,246,685 | +$343, 700 
OAR oo naka castiniocaukouetecie 2, 283,825 | 2,831, 125 +547, 300 
3. Earthquake investigation. ....................--- 157, 540 158, 580 1 040 
A, I BID nbn iis ak non Scie daoneecous 173, 620 176, 395 +2 775 
5. Commissioned officers................-...-.------ 1, 465,000 | 1, 639, 500 +174, = 
As Cr O64h nt damedocasennscausuceess 372, 130 397, 715 +25 
DON ai iicikc sh dan cetnncencticnncanbeeod 11, 355, 100 | 12,450,000 | +1, 094,900 1,0 1, ov, » 900 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1952_..__.--.-.-----------.---...-- 112, 450, 000 


1 Amended by H. Doc. 100, increased $325,000 ; see p. 345. 


Mr. Rooney. This estimate is for activities previously carried under 
the appropriation titles “Salaries and expenses, departmental”; 
“Salaries and expenses, field”; and “Pay and allowances, commis- 
sioned officers.” 

There is a requested increase in the amount of $1,094,900 over the 
1952 base. The requested increase in the average number of employees 
is 147. 

RELEASE OF SECTION 1214 RESERVES 


Mr. Caw.ey. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if at this point I might 
correct some of the figures on these schedules which are set forth in 
this justification. On page 508 of our justification, dealing with the 
1951 statement of appropriations, “Salaries and expenses, depart- 
mental,” there has been a release by the Bureau of the Budget of the 

$25 000 reserve established under section 1214. 

Mr. Rooney. That was money that was deducted in accordance with 
section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act? 

Mr. Caw.ey. That is correct, sir. On page 509 of the justifications, 
the schedule dealing with “Salaries and expenses, field,” for 1951, I 
would like to state that the $75,000 reserve there has been released by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Admiral, have you a general statement you wish to 

make at this time with regard to this requested appropriation ? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. Would you like me to read it ? 
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Mr. Rooney. You might read it, since it is short. 

Admiral Srupps. The estimates of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for 1952 are presented for the first time on a one-appropriation basis, 
which will permit greater flexibility of operations to meet the demands 
of our naval and military forces and other Government and civilian 
activities. 

The activities of the Bureau are, I believe, well known by the com- 
mittee and it is probably unnecessary to repeat these, which are in 
general to promote safe and expeditious navigation on the sea and in 
the air and to provide other engineering and scientific information 
for Government and public use. No new activity is contemplated 
for fiscal year 1952 and the program as outlined in the estimates simply 
represents minimum requirements. 


INCREASE FOR ALASKA AND ARCTIC 


An increase of $512,000 is requested for hydrographic, topographic 
and geodetic control in the strategically important areas of Alaska 
and the Arctic. Field operations in those areas are necessarily costly 
because of the lack of transportation facilities in the case of topo- 
graphic and geodetic work, which make it necessary that the field 
parties be airborne. The increase is based on a 5-year program 
which was planned in conjunction with and approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the Department of Defense, as outlined on these 
accompanying maps that we have here. 

Mr. Roonry. You might describe the maps at this point. 

Admiral Srupps. The red represents our triangulation. These lines 
here are also triangulation. These lines represent triangulation which 
is done by what we call Shoran—a new development incidentally. 
The blue represents the hydrographic work contemplated for this 
fiscal year, 1951. You have to understand, Mr. Chairman, that our 
field work in general covers 2 fiscal years, because the work is 
seasonal, 

In 1952 we will complete this, in what we call the north coast of 
Alaska, which is a very high priority, with the exception of some 
hydrography down here [indicating] which is scheduled for 1953. 

On St. Lawrence Island we will be doing some triangulation this 
year and we will be doing hydrography in here [indicating]. 

Our photogrammetry will need to be done. This [indicating] will 
need to be flown and photographed. In this cross-hatch area we have 
adequate photographs available at the present time, so that that can 
possibly be mapped with the topography and with the necessary 
triangulation. 

We also have some work down along in this chain here, but this is 
an area of high priority. 

Mr. Rooney. You are indicating the Aleutian chain ? 

Admiral Stupps. Yes, sir. This is an area of high priority. We 
are concentrating mostly in this area, and we have been in frequent con- 
sultation with the Navy and the Army engineers. These might vary 
slightly from year to year depending on additional requirements that 
they have set up. 

We have a few small areas down here, and around Anchorage, which 
is a highly important area; and some work has to be done in here 
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[indicating], because that is the main steamer route through there. 
I think that about covers it. 


INCREASE FOR CHART PRODUCTION 


An increase of $226,500 is requested for the production of nautica! 
and aeronautical charts to reduce the backlog cb aeecensing complete! 
surveys and to meet the steadily rising issue of charts occasioned by 
the activation of naval vessels and augmented ‘air activity. The 
remaining increases include $281,400 for mandatory pay increases re- 
quired by law and for the pay of 14 additional commissioned officers 
needed to man adequately survey vessels and field parties to permit 
operation with maximum efficiency; and $75,000 for geodetic control 
surveys in the New York-New England river basin area. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you permit me to interpolate there? The total! 
of the four requested items of increase comes to $1,094,900, does it not, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And from that should be deducted $100,000 released 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Admiral Srupps. That is right, is it not, Mr. Cawley ? 

Mr. Cawtey. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. So that the increased amount requested is $994,900 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

The original 1952 estimates are being amended to provide for pay 
increases for lithographic Wage Board employees, increased pay and 
rations for crews of vessels effective in 1951, and for additional chart 
paper necessary to supply the armed services with adequate charts 
needed for their operations. 

Mr. Roonry. Day before yesterday we had testimony from you and 
your staff with regard to the matter of pay increases, and increases in 
pay and rations for crews of vessels as well as for additional chart 
paper, is that correct? 

Admiral Srupps. That is right. And I would like to add a little 
statement to this paragraph here, that the matter is still under dis- 
cussion at the Bureau of the Budget. They are being considered, 
but we have had no determination as yet. 


ARMED SERVICES REQUIREMENTS 


It has been necessary to adjust our 1951 program to meet the present 
requirements of the armed services. The increased cost of chart 
paper (105 percent in the last 8 months) and the heavy demands of 
the armed services have made it necessary to request a supplemental 
appropriation for 1951 to provide sufficient chart paper to meet the 
increased distribution of nautical and aeronautical charts. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the matter on which we had the hearing day 
before yesterday ? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. That price, I might say, went from 21.5 
cents in July to 34.5 cents in August, which is the figure that repre- 
sented a 75-percent increase. In January it increased to 44 cents, 
making an increased cost as of now of 105 percent. 

It is estimated. that 13,500,000 nautical and- aeronautical charts 
will be printed in 1951 and 15,000,000 in 1952 as compared to 7,800,000 
in 1950. 
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In conclusion, it can be stated that the 1952 estimates were pre- 
pared after frequent consultations with the armed services and the 
entire program as reflected in the estimates is related to national de- 
fense and has the full support of the several departments in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown of the requested increase 
of $512,000 for hydrographic, topographic, and geodetic control in 
the strategically important areas of Alaska and the Arctic? . 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir; that is broken down into photogram- 
metry, geodesy, and our hydrographic Arctic surveys. 

Mr. Rooney. I see that you have it spread over these activities as 
shown at page 507 of the justifications ? 

Admiral _ thy Yes, sir. 


SURVEYS AND CHARTS FOR MARINE AND AIR NAVIGATION 


Mr. Rooney. Let us refer to page 507. What are the details of the 
requested increase in the amount of $343,700 for “Surveys and chart: 
for marine and air navigation” ? 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Admiral Srupps. There are seven positions needed. This is in 
what we formerly called departmental, in the office. That is to proc- 
ess these Alaska surveys. Because of our increased photography and 
increase in field work, these surveys are waiting to be processed in 
Washington. 

There are 15 positions needed for compilation and revision of aero- 
nautical charts. Eight positions are needed for the compilation and 
revision of nautical charts. 

We have asked for $50,000 for additional chart paper which will 
be amended after passing the Bureau of the Budget. The sum of 
$8,000 is for the overhaul of two printing presses. These are both 
two-color presses and they are running on three shifts. They have 
not been overhauled for about 10 years. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the requested increase in 
the amount of $547,300 for “Geodetic control” ? 

Admiral Srupps. If I may finish the answer to the last question, 
$44,400 is for Ramspeck promotions in the departmental group, mak- 
ing a total of $215,900 within the Department itself in Washington. 

In the field there is $80,000 for the Arctic party. That is for 
cathauls, which we find to be more economical by letting out under 
contract; purchase of sleds and tractors; equipment necessary up in 
the Arctic. We usually send our parties up in February and March 
so that they can take advantage of the frozen country. 

Three positions are needed in the field for photogrammetry in 
Alaska; $22,000 is needed for additional photography and the in- 
creased expansion of our Last js erp work in Alaska. The 
$12,800 remaining is for Ramspeck promotions. 


GropetTic ConTROL 


Mr. Rooney: Will you now explain the increase of $547,300 asked 
for “Geodetic control” ? 
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Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. $55,000 is needed for 15 positions for the 
computations of the geodetic field work : $5,800 is needed for Ramspeck 
propnentans: $75,000 is for the New York and New England river 

asins; $397,000 is for Alaska surveys. Those two items there, the 
basins and the Alaska surveys comprise or involve 73 new positions 
in the field. The remaining $14,500 is for Ramspeck promotions. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the explanation of the requested increase in 
the amount of $174,500 under the title “Commissioned officers” ? 
Admiral Srupps. We find that our ships are undermanned ; our field 
parties are undermanned. We need 22 additional commissioned 
officers within the coming year; 8 of these positions are for existing 
vacancies; 14 additional positions are needed; we will probably need 
more in years to come; $117,500 is for the pay of these 22 commis- 
sioned officers ; $32,000 is for the officers who are to be retired during 
the fiscal year of 1952; $25,000 is for automatic salary increases. 
The positions so far requested have totaled 143. We are asking for 
four positions in administration; a personnel officer, which we must 
have, a classification officer which we must have, a management analyst 
and a stenographer for the Assistant Director. That totals $19,200. 
The remaining sum $6,385 is for Ramspeck promotions. 


ADMINISTRATION 


INCREASE IN FORMER SALARIES, DEPARTMENTAL 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have or do you anticipate an increase in the 
item formerly carried as “Salaries and expenses, departmental” ? 

Admiral Srupps. Only as listed in the processing of our Alaska 
surveys and the compilation of our nautical and aeronautical charts, 
comprising 30 positions; and then 15 for geodetic computations; and 
then 4 for administration. 

Mr. Rooney. Beyond what has already been presented to us, do you 
anticipate any increases in salary by way of upgrading under this 
proposed budget ? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir; only what may come up in the wage board. 
That is reviewed periodically. We are required to meet the wage 
board increases that are set up by the wage board. 

Mr. Rooney. Beyond that, do you anticipate any ? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir; I do not think we do. 

Admiral Apams. These provide for no upgrading whatsoever. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the table of other objects on 
page 546, what is the reason for the requested increase in the amount 
of $61,900 for rents and utilities services ? 

Admiral Srupps. We rent certain facilities such as office space, dock 
area for ships, storage space for trucks of field parties, the hire of 
aircraft, and soon. Page 549, sir, has the breakdown of that. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from page 549 that the bulk of that 
item, to wit, $61,300, is for 


Hire of aircraft, pack animals, special equipment, small boats and launches 
for use in flight checking, coast pilot investigations, and the transpertation of 
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personnel and equipment to and from isolated areas in Alaska, the Arctic and 
mountainous regions of the United States. 

Is that correct ? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Apams. There is a statement down below there that says 
what that increase is for. In the next paragraph below where you 
read, where it says, “The increase of $61,900 is for”—— 

Mr. Rooney. (Reading) : 


The increase of $61,900 is for the rental of additional aircraft (including heli- 
eopters) for the increased Alaskan operations and for the rent of camp storage 
and office space for one additional geodetic party operating in the United States. 


Admiral Apams. Yes, sir. 
TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. You have a requested increase in travel to the extent 
of approximately 14 percent. What is the reason for that requested 
increase ¢ 

Admiral Srupps. These field parties operating in Alaska are flown 
up there, a good many of them. With the expansion of our activities 
in Alaska we have to have additional pay for that. They also get 
per diem. 

Admiral Apams. That is at the bottom of page 547. 

Admiral Srupps. They also get per diem in Alaska. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the explanation of this requested increase 
under “Other contractual services” in the amount of $40,500, an 
increase to the extent of 31 percent ? 

Admiral Srupps. Well, that refers to those cathauls I spoke of, to 
move camps in the Arctic, and for the overhaul of the 2 two-color 
presses, and the increased repair of instruments and equipment for 
our Alaska operations. 


CATHAULS 


Mr. Rooney. What do you mean when you say “Cathauls of equip- 
naar a two base camps to the scene of summer operation in the 
Arctic” 

Admiral Srupps. Those are Caterpillar tractors. They make a 
train, consisting of wanigans and sleds, and they haul them over the 
frozen Arctic in the early part of the year. They move these camps. 

We find it more economical to do that by contract, because of the 
number of private concerns in the Arctic working for the Navy, and 
we let contracts to them to make those cathauls. 

Incidentally, those cathauls are very slow moving. It takes about 
25 days to move one of those base camps. It is usually in temperatures 
of around 40° to 50° below zero, with lots of snow and blizzards. 

Mr. Rooney. What about these language changes at page 63 of the 
committee print ? 

Admiral Srupps. That language change is for combining the three 
appropriations into one. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Rooney. Insofar as motor vehicles are concerned, you have 
deleted five passenger motor vehicles for replacement and added six 
motor vehicles, of which four shall be for replacement, have you not / 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that ali about? 

Admiral Srupps. We need those additional motor vehicles. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Admiral Srupps. Our field parties. We class a station wagon as a 
motor vehicle. We have no automobiles, but we do have station 
wagons in some of our offices. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have automobiles here in Washington ? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. None at all? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir. 


CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Rooney. What about this deletion of the No. 171, and a change 
to “not to exceed 185 commissioned officers on the active list”? 

Admiral Srupps. That provides for those 14 additional commis- 
sioned officers we are requesting. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ALASKA 


Mr. Crievencer. Admiral Studds, is Alaska an area of change in 
the earthquake sense, or is it a rather stable peninsula ? 

_Admiral Srupps. Well, the Tide Division tells us that Alaska is 
rising. 

Me CLeveNGER. I wondered in your mapping if you had any dis- 
turbances that caused a resurvey to be made in certain waters. After 
all, it isa sea of pretty good depth. You do not have so much danger 
from the shoals or rising ground levels on your charts, do you? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir; but that area in the Bering Sea is prac- 
tically unsurveyed. I do not think we can come out with a true state- 
ment until we do survey that. 

Mr. Crevencer. Until you thoroughly survey it? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crevencer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Admiral Srupps. Thank you, sir. 


Tuourspay, Apri 12, 1951. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EstTIMATE 


Mr. Rooney. This is the matter of the supplemental request con- 
tained in House Document No. 100 for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The original estimate under the title “Salaries and expenses” was the 
amount of $12,450,000. 
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The request before the committee is for an additional amount of 
$325,000, which would make the total amount of appropriations, if 
gre -anted, "the sum of $12,775,000. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the three pages of the 
justifications. 

(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 


Table showing the adjustments (net $325,000 increase) to the original 1952 estimates 
of the Coast and Geodetic Surrey, as contained in H. Doc. No. 100 





Rea npc in 

ase for require- 
phils oy Increases to base Revised 

1952 esti- military 1952 esti 
mates mates 


Object description 





Sev Amount Amount | Description 





i] 





+46,000 | Pay increase, wage i} 
.| $8, 836, 422 —$152, 600 | board. $8, 973, 122 
| Pay increase, crews of f 
| vessels. j 
584, 900 Foie Sy fame Pepe 586, 900 
Transportation of things 159,000 |... -. SERS SPE post 159, 000 
Communication  serv- 25, 400 Bi SE RSET Ree 25, 400 


ices. 
Rents and utility serv- Sethe earince eee Re ig eh Spt inp RT 228, 600 
ices. 


i Printing and reproduc- 127. 000 ot ae APOE ATS. Spano 127, 000 


ion. 

Other contractual serv- 70, Fe niles Tse ARRON Sp RAR ~ 179. 670 
ices. | 

Services performed by 4 Bea yk aoe i SOS | 42. 650 
other agencies. | 

Repairs to vessels. -- 326, soba saa! NR Coe Re AOD ED a 326, 000 

Rations, crews of vessels 202, Ration allowance in- | 233, 700 

crease. 

Supplies and materials S61, 9F |. I. 43, 550 








Chart and bond paper.. : | — 233, 090 14-408, 000 “Increase in cost of pa- 98, 000 


per and mainte- | 
nance of adequate | 
inventory. | 





Equipment. -._- 287, 993 
Pensions, annuities, and 

insurance claims (pay 

of retired officers). 271, 905 
Refunds, awards, and $10 }.... 

indemnities. 








epee! owes Br = ; 
| 12,450,000 | —27 | —404, 000 i+ 729, 00 





JUSTIFICATION 


The 1952 estimates of the Coast and Geodetic Survey are amended to include 
the following adjustments : 


Reduction 


$404,000—in the amount originally budgeted for in the base for the cost of 
paper and printing of charts furnished the Department of Defense. 

The normal requirements of the defense departments: for charts printed by 
this Bureau includes the cost of paper, labor and materials for 318,000 nautical 
charts, 7,617,000 aeronautical charts, and 11,415,000 miscellaneous aeronautical 
charts. The printing and paper costs of producing this normal requirement in- 
clude $152,600 for 27 positions, $18,400 for supplies and materials, and $233,000 
for chart paper. 


Increases 


$46,000—for pay increases granted wage-board employees recommended by the 
Interdepartmental Lithographic Wage Board and adopted effective the first pay 
period in January 1951 by the Departments of Commerce, Navy, Army, Interior, 
and Agriculture. This increase is for 225 lithographic employees at an annual 
cost of $61,000, of which $15,000 will be available from funds reimbursed from the 
defense departments. 
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$275,000—for increases in the pay scales and ration allowances for the crews 
of this Bureau’s 18 vessels, of which $243,300 is for the increase in pay and 
$31,700 for the increase in ration allowance. 

These increases have been approved by the Department of Commrce and were 
placed into effect March 1, 1951. It is necessary for this bureau to compensate 
crew members at rates comparable to those paid in the marine industry and to 
increase the daily ration allowance 15 cents per man per day in order to obtain 
and hold competent marine personnel. 

$408,000—for the purchase of chart paper used in the production of nautical 
and aeronautical charts; this is required to cover recent increases in the cost of 
chart paper and to maintain the chart paper inventory at a level appropriate to 
the expanded volume of work in progress. 

The cost of chart paper has increased over 100 percent in the last 8 months, 
of which nautical chart paper has increased from $65.58 to $134,20 per thousand 
sheets and aeronautical chart paper from $29.60 to $50.51 per thousand sheets. 

A table showing the purchase and consumption of chart paper for the fiscal 
years 1951 and 1952 appears on the following page. 


Purchase and consumption of chart paper 


















































Number of sheets 
apes Cost 
Tanti Aeronau- | Miscella- 
Nautical tical neous Total 
1951 
Inventory at beginning of fiscal year__.____. 900,000 | 4,960, 000 460,000 | 6,320,000 |____. 
Purchased from regular appropriation. -__-__. 675,000 | 4, 410, 000 160,000 | 5,245,000 | $273, 000 
To be purchased from supplemental appro- 
UNOS os cane icatdsihadines Scaeicitecn tatehe 1, 393,000 | 4,600,000 j|_..........- 5, 993, 000 420, 000 
NS FQTE SSA CAE IE 2, 968, 000 | 13, 970, 000 620,000 | 17,558,000 |... --- 
Total estimated consumption.............._- 2,890,000 | 9,951,000 620,000 | 13, 461,000 |_____. 
Inventory on hand at end of fiscal year. 78,000 | 4,019,000 j|_......_.._- 4, 097,000 |... 
1952 F 
Purchased from regular appropriation .-| 1,600,000 | 4,570,000 | 1,050,000 | 7, 220,000 498, 000 
To be purchased from reimbursements by 
defense departments._..............-.-... 2, 344,000 | 7, 211,000 |_........---. 9, 555, 000 679, 000 
Total available_______ jcGwadsdeconiens 4, 022,000 | 15,800,000 | 1,050,000 | 20,872,000 |_...._- 
Total estimated consumption................| 3,379, 000 | 10, 550, 000 700, 000 | 14, 629,000 |__.__- 
Inventory on hand at end of fiscal year-| 643,000 | 5, 250, 000 350, 000 | 6, 243, 000 |........-- 





Mr. Roonry. Proceed, Admiral Studds. 

Admiral Srupps. When we appeared for the 1951 supplemental we 
stated that we would have to ask for an amendment to the 1952 esti- 
mates for the same three items. Those are the only three items we 
have here. The increase in the wage board, and then the pay increase 
of crews for vessels together with the ration allowance increase, and the 
increase in the cost of paper and the maintenance of adequate inven- 
tory. 

In connection with the wage board, it is a mandatory increase which 
was put into effect by the Department on January 7. With regard 
to the pay of the crew, I would like to read a short paragraph from 
the Merchant Marine Bulletin of February, 1951: 


The pre-war monthly basic ineome of an AB was $82.50 reaching $145 at the 
war’s end. Since October 1945 there have been eight successive wage increases 
and these have upped the monthly rate to $248.41, a new high. 

Overtime earnings are 30 percent over the basic wage. In addition, seamen 
enjoy a pension and welfare plan, along with feod and ledging issued by the 
steamship companies. 
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‘The rates of pay of crews for vessels of our bureau are still not as 
high as those in the merchant marine. Ours get no overtime. In 
many cases they are on a standby status for 7 days a week, 24 hours 
a day. 

Mr. Rooney. Admiral, this increase is not really in the amount of 
$395,000, is it ? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM SALE OF CHARTS 


Mr. Rooney. Is it not the fact that’ this is an increase of $729,000 
by virtue of the proposed language which would provide that during 
the current fiscal year, this appropriation shall be reimbursed for 
charts sold to the general public, for charts published by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and furnished for the official use of the military 
departments and the Department of Defense? This is new language, 
is it not, and it is also legislation on the appropriation bill ? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. The $325,000 is a net increase. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I mean. It is a net increase, 
but it would mean you would get $729,000 more ? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Call it net, or gross, or whatever you want. Why 
should we permit you to be reimbursed for the moneys which emanate 
from the sale of charts to the public? 

Admiral Srupps. We are not reimbursed for the sale of charts to 
the public. 

Admiral Apams. This language is language proposed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. I called their attention to the fact that.it could be 
misinterpreted. The intention of the language is to have the military 
agencies reimburse us, not the public. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, the “for charts sold to the general 
public” should be stricken from the proposed language? 

Admiral Apams. Not exactly. That phrase is to define the way 
we figure the costs to the military. If you look closely at it, there is a 
comma after “reimbursed” and a comma after “public,” so it really 
reads, “this appropriation shall be reimbursed, for charts published, 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey and furnished for official use of the 
military departments of the Department of Defense.” The phrase 
between the commas is merely to define the way we are to figure the 
costs. I called the attention of the Bureau of the Budget to the fact 
that that could be misinterpreted, but their legal people had written 
it and they did not change it. 

Mr. Rooney. There is not any question with regard to the proposed 
intent, that you do not expect to be reimbursed for charts sold to the 
general public? 

Admiral Apams. That is correct; we do not. 

Mr. Rooney. If we were to allow this $729,000, the difference be- 
tween the $325,000 now requested of the committee by way of appro- 
priation and that amount would be paid out of the military budget ; 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Sreran. There is this item for paper. That is for chart paper? 

Admiral Apams. Yes. The cost of chart paper has gone up in three 
steps from 211% cents a pound to 341% and the latest price is 4414 cents. 
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Mr. Sreran. I understand that. It has been going up for 7 years. 
We have always been purchasing chart paper ahead of time in order 
to take advantage of that. 

Admiral Apams. We have not got any ahead now. 

Mr. Steran. Why? 

Admiral Apams. We have borrowed 475,000 sheets from the Hydro- 
graphic Office. 

r Sreran. They always had a policy of buying chart paper ahead 
of time anticipating this increase. 

Admiral Apams. All I can say is we could not anticipate this in- 
crease in price. We bought the paper out of our 1951 appropriated 
funds, we only got about half the number of sheets we had expected 
to get for the same amount of “sey 5 

Mr. Sreran. Do you make all of the charts? 

Admiral Apams. Those for the United States and its possessions. 

Mr. Sreran. I sent to your department a newspaper clipping where 
a C-47 was lost. 

Admiral Apams. We answered that just this morning. 

Mr. Sreran. It was indicated by some of the crew they perhaps 
did not have that airport sone on their charts. 

Admiral Apams. I do not know what chart they had, sir, but in 
our reply to you, we sent you two charts published by us, both of 
which show that airport. if they had the latest charts, that airport 
was on them. 

Mr. Sreran. Those charts were available? 

Admiral Apams. Yes, sir; they get them by the millions of copies 
every year. 

Mr. Streran. On the reimbursable funds, how much have the other 
agencies of the Government reimbursed you? 

Admiral Apams. None. This is the first time that has ever been 
done for our regular products. 

Mr. Sreran. I asked that question before, you recall. The Armed 
Services never reimbursed you for charts furnished them? 

Admiral Apams. Not for our regular products. Sometimes they 
have us make special charts paid by working funds. 

Admiral Srupps. Charts we normally would not make. 

Mr. Sreran. Why should not the other agencies reimburse you 
for all en the service rendered? Do you figure those as part of the 
service 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir; for the normal consumption of charts 
we figure that is our function. This reimbursement that is out- 
lined here is because of abnormal consumption. 

Mr. Sreran. How much would that amount to? 
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Admiral Srupps. It amounts to $404,000. 

(The following information was furnished subsequently :) 

The amount of $1,069,000 is the estimated reimbursement from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, of which the amount of $404,000 is for normal requirements 
and which has been deducted from the base. 

Mr. Sreran. You will have $404,000 for the next fiscal year. Do 
you plan to use that on this $700,000 item ¢ 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. All of it? 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You indicated that language might not be subject to 
a point of order ¢ 

Admiral Apams. No. sir; it is not subject to a point of order in 
my estimation, but I say it is subject to misinterpretation. 

Mr. Sreran. It does not make any difference what you intended 
to do. 

Admiral Apams. I would be glad to have the committee rewrite 
it to make it clearer. I tried to get the Bureau of Budget to do that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further? If not, thank you, gentle- 
men. 


Tuourspay, Aprin 5, 1951 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
WITNESSES 


M. JOSEPH MEEHAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

LORING K. MACY, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

KARL ANDERSON, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, of the Department of 
Commerce budget is for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which appears beginning at page 74 of the committee print. 
The item on that page is entitled, “Departmental Salaries and Ex- 
penses.” 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 601, 602, and 603 
of the justification, which contain an over-all summary of the total 
appropriation request for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, departmental as well as field. 
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af : (The pages referred to are as follows :) 
ZI a ¥ 
Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill). .. . _...._........-.-.--.-...---..-... $9, 305, 000 
Proposed supplemental, export control, 1951... ........-......--- peitiion 925, 000 
} $10, 230, 000 
4 Transferred from: Pursuant to Reorganization Plan 5 of 1950: 
“Research and testing, National Bureau of Standards’’. - i 150, 000 
5 “Operations and administration, National Bureau of Standards’’_ . 11, 500 A 
z —_—_—— 61, 500 
Ns Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Commerce’. —B86, 516 - 
ey 10, 304, 985 
bbe Deduct: 
a Savings, sec. 1214. ~-sjabhetadneiens ERS 
i Activities to be financed by National Production Authori' ty. hk adi aa 525, 109 
is Rents and utilities assumed by General Services Administration... ____. » ead 85, 000 
Export control legislation expires June 30, 1951. _.___.._.._...-......---.----.- 2, 925, 000 
Reduction of positions (20 man-years at $77,193 Tess $38, 260 for r within-grade 
advancement costs) .........................-- ve 41, 933 
4, 877, 042 
RRS SE Nay aie eS Oe REMUS ae Lees” he. eelpatiee a ES eee aie ie 5, 427, 943 
Net difference 1952 over 1951: 
Requirements Difference 
By appropriation permet + 
195! 1952 iieada (49 
(adjusted) | estimate 
ek Salaries and expenses. -______._._-- _-.-..---+----| $3,334,876 | $3, 339, 000 +$4, 124 
SE Field office service. ............... oy _......} 2,093,067 | 2, 130, 000 +36, 933 
RRR. a RS sca £ peeRs 5, 427,943 | 5, 469, 000 41, 057 41, 057 
nl mann OE aprrnniaes NNER. 5 as. in iid oc own ends cawcednwieciesauaculuns . 5,469, 000 


Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 


















































| 
| 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
PDMNR NE UNNG.. Sis es ee oe tin, ck cae | $10,268,827 | $7, 937,512 | $4, 705,410 
pA ROR A SIS EE SEI ETL RNASE TORMENT RS | 130, 262 94, 800 72, 100 
Transportation of things... ............-...-.-.--1.--.----.-. 6, 055 4, 785 3,785 
i paenaenl 121, 909 150, 960 76, 000 
ie Ge We OWN on cs ee cee aa: 93, 472 06, 150 |. ......- 
Printing and reproduction.._......... 5 | 516, 946 524, 225 464, 625 
Other contractual services Sie cle «we veucneusiat 55, 141 48, 740 21, 940 
Services performed by other agencies...._..._.--..----___-| 89, 768 103, 7 4, 700 
sce eosbanmesl 102, 867 76, 900 49, 690 
Equipment ssasiavos: wih SOiiaidbchik Gecib vie lbe manual 45, 182 116, 200 10, 750 
Refunds, awards and indemnities......._....-.-....-.-.------ ON Pe Saree Poe 
NE A eae a OR a 11, 425, 484 9, 152, 972 | 5, 469, 000 
Adjustments under appropriations: 
Comparative transfers (net) _.....................---.-- > | —96, 918  * ) Sa 
vy epee scien tek asia eagles: bascaeiteen te cosets AE ae +143, 230 —106;500 }-............. 
Reimbursements____._.-. = lateneemeenenenenanannanenseneen —15, 302 202.987 |.......--.---- 
Savings. . wae PRE DS ER RRL OR +218, 506 | +1, 300,000 |_..__- 
Total EEO or estimates_...........-........_.| 11,675,000 10, 230, 000 5, 469, 000 
i 
Summary of personal services obligations 
Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 
— i — — 
Aver- | | Aver- Aver- 
age : age age 
employ-| Net cost lemploy- Net cost employ- Net cost 
ment | ment ment 
| as j 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions__----........- ---| 2,060 | $9,155,099 | 1,704 | $7, 162, 284 917 | $4, 685, 100 
Part-time positions __._.. | 325 | 1, 061, 443 225 768, 228 2, 084 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base bas 34, 279 Per hitiste Resets, Tee ibe 18, 226 
Payment above basic rates. | ail of } ae 7, 000 pace nea 
Payments to other agencies for reim- | | 
bursable details_.............--- oy aera ee Cee: ae: SNe ‘ 











Total personal services............| 2,385 | 10, 263,827 | 1,929 | 7,937, 512 | 18 | 


4, 705, 410 
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Mr. Rooney. I 
over in the Senate, has 
Mr. Cawtey. No; he 


DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


resume that Mr. McCoy, who has been delayed 
a — statement to make. 
oes not have a general statement. 





1950 actual 


| 
1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate. 
Transferred 


rom— 
“Research and testing, National Bureau of Standards,’’ 
uant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 
“Operation and administration, National Bureau of 
—. pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Research and testing, National Bureau of Standards’’ __- 
administration, National Bureau of 


Comparative transfer to— 
“Field office service, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
ES EINE SS SOUSA SILER ATE LM 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Commerce’’_- 


Total direct obligations 


“Operation and 
Stand 


REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


$5, 045, 500 


11, 500 





5, 311, 500 





4, 993, 616 
166, 095 





195, 987 











5, 101, 237 | 


4, 055, 972 


3, 339, 000 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
. Analyses of national economic trends 


. Promotion of industry and trade 
. Administration 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Analyses of national economic trends 
. Promotion of industry and trade 
. Administration 
Total reimbursable obligations. 


Total obligations 


$1, 084, 733 
3, 911, 434 
3 

















5, 101, 237 





4, 055, 972 





| 3, 339, 000 





82682—51——_23 
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Obligations by objects 












































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions._............----------- 957 890 567 
Full-time equivalent of other positions .........-....----------- 2 1 1 
Average number of all employees -_--._-........-...------------ 854 693 554 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions... ..~iss........-....---.-.---------- $2, 922, 033 
Part-time and temporary positions............-. 5, 46: 3 2. 084 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 11, 293 
Payment above basic rates.............-....-.-----.------} GBB fe. ssf oe... 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details. -- - --- TREE Acs cin snnesdilosipecse=es~- 
Total personal service obligations................------- 4, 492, 441 3, 589, 372 2, 935, 410 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services .................-..-- tebdbbiuesiedcdhacde 4, 482, 648 8, 393, 385 2, 935, 410 
1 eR ine intien chin ds tees cnnnandaeeganenhenarsen-datil 58, 223 33, 100 32, 100 
03 Transportation of Tee Aa ISR Da aa Rena. 2, 142 7385 785 
04 Communication services..-......................---.------ 39, 646 44, 000 39, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. .......................-.-.-..- 360, 559 282, 225 234, 025 
07 Other contractual services.-_..................-.-.-.-.-.-- 23, 071 12, 640 11, 940 
Services performed by other agencies___.-__......-.--- 73, 392 69, 700 64, 700 
08 Supplies and materials... -.....................----..----- 41, 686 22, 400 19, 690 
ea a ee 9, 112 1,750 7% 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.............-.---..--P BB Peo 
Total direct epligations. 20... ...... 2202-6822. 0500005e0s 5, 090, 534 3, 859, 985 3, 339, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
A. I Ba i ened dl tabteeetne 9, 793 BOGUT Bocensns-s~ 
06. Prmting end reproduction. ............ 5... ..2-- 2s... n ce ES WR Oh cee 
Total reimbursable obligations_.......................-- 10, 703 105, 987 j..........-. 
Total obligations. _.........- Eee) eis Dae 5,101,237 | 4, 055, 912 3, 339, 000 














Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert pages 604, 605, and 606 
of the justifications into the record. 


(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 
a ten 1951 (regular bill) _ - 


pis iho jdt: ait aa oe ine $5, 159, 060 
Transferred from: “‘Research and testing, ‘National Bureau of Standards,” ’ pursu- 
ant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950_.__.._._...._._._-.-.---...-2-.2s-1------ 150, 000 
“Operations and oer National Bureau of Standards” pursuant to Re- 
I Fs OE BOO hk on aks wn boc cnc dncnw aude sepamudseuducies 11, 500 
Comparative transfers to: 
“Field Office Service, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.-...........- —115, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Commerce’’__.__............- —86, 515 
———-_ $5, 109, 985 
Deduct: 
Savings under sec. 1214___._- hiibpidsada duke gee 
Activities to be financed by National Production Authority - it Gavniin wig cai 525, 109 





——- 1, 775, 109 


Base for 1952 
































Naish cies 4c cghinshtasadinledaseiiibes dips senile aiaioheiaaninhe taithais wiatindins inky sds Keane Suvecbicnlicah tte, O70 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 
Requirements Difference, 
‘ Sebeee increase (+-) 
By activity or de- 
1951 1952 crease (—) 
Administration. acted wikia $157, 985 $153, 000 —$4, 985 
Analysis of national economic trends_____-__-- _..-| 1,100,000 | 1, 100, 000°'|__- Ss 
Promotion of industry and trade: 
Industry and commerce.................--...-.- 374, 891 386, 000 +11, 109 
PD GN: So SS ccgcawedcccicn 1, 702,000 | 1, 700, 000 —2, 000 
PU kine ct -~+-------------| 2,076,891 | 2,086,000 +9, 109 
a conan 
Gross requirements. -_._- FB Rey SoU « 3, 334, 876 3, 339, 000 +4, 124 +4, 124 
Total estinnnbe of anpwormtetiots, TOUR oon so ooo occ kev dwndianenssttencsaccecce 3, 339, 000 
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Summary of obligations 





Actual 1950 Estimate 1951, adjusted) Estimate 1952 
| 





Fos! Aver- Pod Aver- ae Aver- 
‘osi-| age ‘osi-| age y ‘osi-| age 
tions |jnum- num- Net cost num- 
ber ber ber 


Net cost 





Personal services" 
Permanent positions $4, 457, 050 563) $2, 910, 048 3)|$2, 922, 033 
Part-time positions 2 5, 1 3, 228 1 2, 084 
Regular pay in excess of 52- 

week base 17, 440 
Payment above basic rates___- 556 
Payments to other agencies 

for reimbursable details 2, 140 


’ , 

















Total, personal services. -- 4, 482, 648 2, 935, 410 
* Giiee GRIINE soonest 607, 886 | eng 403, 590 





5, 090, 534 3, 339, 000 





























Summary of obligations by activity 





(+) decrease (—) Em- 
; ploy- 
| | } | | }ment, 
Aver-| Pos! | Aver-! | ‘o | Aver-| | Nov. 
osi-| age = | Posi-| age | x; | 30, 
tions |num-| Net cost | tions | num- | Net cost | 1980 
ber ber | 





1951, adjusted Estimate, 1952° | Difference, increase 


Activity 








Administration: 
23 | $140, 000 | 
bap = 4 camara 











Analysis of national eco- 
nomic trends: 
Personal services 
Other objects 





Promotion of industry and 
trade: 
Industry and com- 
merce: 
Personal services... 334, 891 
Other objects 40, 000 


374, 891 

















International trade: 
Personal services 1, 477, 100 
Other objects 224, 900 











1, 702, 000 














Summary: 
Personal services 2, 913, 276 +22, 134 
Other objects 421, 600 403, 590 18, 010 
































3, 334, 876 | 3, | +4, 124 | 
! 





Orrice or Bustness Economics 


Mr. Rooney. Now, we will insert in the record page 610 of the justi- 
fications, where there appears a summary of the requirements of the 
Office of Business Economics, and page 614, which contains a summary 
of other objects of expenditure. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements, Office of Business Economics 



































1951 < Increases or decreases 
mp (+ or —) Em. 
ploy- 
ee Aver- - Aver- Aver- 5 mi 
‘osi-| age osi-| age Posi- e —" 
tions |num-| 4™0unt | tions |num-| AMount | tions a Amount | 30 
ber ber ber 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Full-time permanent: 
Officer of Diréetor.._._- 16 | 16.06 | $92,000 16 | 16.0 | $92,000 |-..-..|---.-}..-..-.2 16 
National income __--__- 46 | 46.0 | 234,000 46 | 45.3 | 234,000 |...._- MOR Ueiwcedan ce 46 
Business structure _ ___. 40 | 39.0 | 176,000 40 | 38.3 | 176,000 |_...-. "a, of, fe One Wee 39 
Balance of payments__. 37 | 35.0 | 164, 37 | 34.4 | 164,500 |_..__- AD B newedicnns 37 
Clearing office_____.___- 23 | 23.0 118, 7 23 | 23.0 FE wa sedlteckdelukieccnanas 23 
National economics... . 11} 11.0 63, 000 11} 1L0 = 5 eee Bs PCa 10 
Current business anal- 
BS esses 21 | 21.0 104, 800 21 | 21.0 SOA GEO Biss is ethan 21 
‘ Total full-time._...| 194 |191.0 953, 000 194 {189.0 953,000 |.....- WED hisvcsupes-~ 192 
Cthvir GE ss sien Kh cadans Sea oaks BEG. tnneaglnenens FRE TERE Ca Svea 
RR RR ete ih 100, 000 | BR ENS ‘eS | SOSde Ne eS Eel 























NOTE. — total annual salaries for the 194 full-time positions for 1951 and 1952 are $971,879 and $989,149, 
respectively 


Other objects of expenditure 











1951 1952 

02 atic teiln ccccelestenutedbiraiie tnsoos te éreli dace ws ean matelasmn eee anae $3, 600 $8, 600 
03 Transportation of things Tact ado S NORRIS SSE ARATE T SID in ES pe FEET EI 185 185 
04 ka he ie Bo ire ce Dias aiuse oh coe 7, 800 7, 800 
06.1 Printing and reproduction, [RRS RE, ICEL AIM: ETE: 67, 025 67, 025 
06.2 Printing and reproduction, general. ---.---.-....-..---.--..----.-- 3, 700 3, 700 
07 Ree INE I oie i decc wiki dnsanecbosccncicegecacunt 3, 940 3, 940 
a NRO ESS HAN ieeere Meee ese. 55, 000 55, 000 
08 IIIS UII lt os a. spe nbnowuatosecabeiabesducokcke 5, 000 5, 000 
_RRRERIY: pCRRESRA wh 1X, ca AEE DSN RES a ES, CERN 750 7530 

I siecitbsnciieta ne en winch ddbuiicmasamsmncckinasacan 147, 000 147, 000 











Mr. Rooney. Who is going to address us on this? 

Mr. Cawtey. Mr. Meehan. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this, Mr. Meehan ? 

Mr. Meenan. I would like to leave with you and the members of 
the committee a general statement about this appropriation which I 
would like to file for the record, and then give you a brief statement 


aeee the request for $1,100, 000 for the fiscal year 1952 for the Office 
Business Economics. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert Mr. Meehan’s 
general statement. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


The budget estimates of the Office of Business Economics for fiscal 1952 
call for expenditures to the same total as in the current fiscal year. Expansion 
of the factual material will have to be deferred in the interest of concentrating 
our resources upon the requirements of the defense economy. 
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During the past 2 years steady progress has been made in the improvement 
of our economic intelligence. The results are being more intensively used, as 
is evidenced by the 20-percent increase in the paid circulation of the Survey 
ef Current Business—our monthly journal with which you are all familiar. 
This is but one indication of the increasing business need for the economic data 
and analyses which are furnished by the Office of Business Economics. The 
threat of inflation since warfare began in Korea has added greatly to the un- 
certainties which both business and Government must face. Previously, the 
1948-49 concern over recession and pools of unemployment, and the general 
problems of postwar reconversion, had caused a marked upsurge in requests for 
special studies or data to provide interpretations and guidance for business 
development. 

The most comprehensive measure of national economic changes is the national 
income, which for almost 20 years has been authoritatively estimated by our 
National Income Division. During the last war, when these figures were im- 
mensely valuable in determining the war potential of the nation, similar data 
were developed to show the gross national product of the United States. We 
are thus better equipped now than at the outbreak of World War II to assess 
the economic capabilities which can be mobilized in an emergency. Right now, 
these measures are being used widely and intensively by the Military Establish- 
ment and the emergency mobilization agencies of the Government. 

In the international field, we have for about 30 years recorded and published 
the balance of international payments of the United States. Between the last 
two great wars, this record was of inestimable value in promoting the export 
trade of this country. During World War II, when security measures halted 
publication of the figures, they were used in economic warfare against the Axis. 
They have since been depended upon heavily in measuring the consequences and 
success of our foreign programs, including the Marshall plan, and henceforth 
will indicate the extent of our support to our allies in the struggle against 
Communist expansion. Our Clearing Office for Foreign Transactions, which was 
established to meet congressional needs for information, maintains an exact 
accounting record of all obligations and expenditures of every United States 
Government agency which carries on transactions outside this country. 

Much of the raw material for what the Office of Business Economics supplies 
to business comes voluntarily from the business community itself, in exchange 
for the guides which we return to business. For example, a large number of 
important corporations indicate to us privately four times each year their 
anticipated expenditures for new plant and equipment. From this information 
we calculate the total volume of new investment likely to eventuate in the 
near future, and from our estimates each contributing firm learns much about 
the economic climate in which its expansion will occur. (We have recently 
completed a survey of business investment programs for 1951 which gives a 
measure of the size of the demand from this source, which will have a major 
influence upon Government programs.) Similarly, we are voluntarily suppplied 
with information by manufacturers as to their sales, inventories and unfilled 
orders, and this information in consolidated form is returned to them both 
directly and through our analyses in the monthly Survey of Current Business. 

From other sources are derived one of our major small-business aids—esti- 
mates of business opportunities and trends, which we present through our 
business population information—not only in totals by kind of business, but 
by size of firm and geographical location as well. As a result of our work in the 
field of income, we are also able to publish each year in the Survey of Current 
Business the per capita income of each State, and the sources from which the 
State derives its total income; in cooperation with professional associations, 
such as the American Bar Association, we regularly issue reports on the incomes 
of lawyers, physicians, dentists, and other professional persons. 

The range and importance of the economic materials prepared in the Office 
of Business Economics is such that in normal times we are regularly asked by 
interested parties to expand our production of specific kinds of information 
beyond our capacity to do so. When a national emergency occurs, the urgency 
of such requests is heightened and their volume vastly increased. Our program 
for fiscal 1952 is designed to maintain the basic flow of information for which 
we are considered the only authoritative source, and, beyond that, to meet the 
special needs of business and Government that are occasioned by eeonomic 
mobilization. 
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FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE 


Mr. Meenan. The functions of the Office of Business Economics 
are well known to the committee, but I might just state that the work 
consists of the national income estimates and their evaluation; the 
balance of international payments to the United States, an account- 
ing of the foreign transactions of the United States Government in 
foreign countries; and the preparation of a wide variety of basic 
statistics, including the calculation of the business population of the 
United States. 

The shift in economy toward mobilization and inflation, of 
course, has put added emphasis upon the national income work. It 
is this basic series of statistics that provide the measure of the over- 
all functioning of the economy; the measure of the diversion of re- 
sources to the military program; and a measure of the inflationary 
potential of the economy. Consequenty, increasing importance at- 
taches under existing circumstances to the national income accounts. 

Similarly, in the field of international transactions, the balance of 
international payments which is a summary of all the transactions, 
private ad public, with foreign countries, gives a complete accounting 
of both and private and governmental programs. 

Needless to say, with the increase in our military aid programs, 
with the running out of the ECA programs, there has been a con- 
siderable shift in these accounts, which shift is measured by us reg- 
ularly on a quarterly basis, and in annual summaries. 

We have a body of data here which is of great importance at the 

resent time of economic mobilization, and it is proposed under this 
fades to continue the basic studies which we are making; to orien- 
tate them to the needs of the present, and to extend the particular 
parts which are of greatest importance at the present time. 

Mr. Roonry. There are no additional employees contemplated in 
the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Meenan. No additional employees are contemplated during 
the coming fiscal year. The amounts which we have requested will 
support a man-year total of two less than we have for the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. We are concerned now with the item “Analysis of 
national economic trends,” $1,100,000. 

Mr. Meenan. Mr. Chairman, I might say this is the national in- 
come account and the balance of international payments of which I 
have been talking, and with which you are familiar from long asso- 
ciation with our work. 


Orrice or INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now proceed with the Office of International 
Trade, which appears beginning at page 628 of the justifications, 
which page we shall insert in the record at this point, together with 
the estimates for other objects of expenditure, at page 633. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 





1951.adjusted Estimated, 1952 ren 





Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age age si- | age 
num- num- | Net cost | 4; num- 
ber ber 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


Permanent itions: 
Office of the Director-.. , $116, 146 .5 | $133, 430 . 1 |-+$17, 284 
Foreign-trade zones - 3 20, 300 3. 22, 572 ‘ +2, 272 
Legal staff 28, 025 28, 710 et +685 
Publications staff ; 46, 395 : ‘ 39, 525 ‘ —6, 870 
Administrative 
agement staff . . 67, 478 3. 58, 742 ; —8, 736 
Foreign Service Oper- 
ations Division 4 105, 470 , 107, 389 ; +1, 919 
Intelligence and Serv- 
i Jivision q 281, 520 7. 285, 502 ; +3, 982 
American Republics 
Division 31. 171, 935 é 4 165, 481 $ —6, 454 
Eastern European Di- 

24, 555 h 24, 800 +245 


168, 510 : ‘ 170, 814 +2, 304 


Ww bs aa European Di- 


International Econom- 
ies Analysis Division. ‘ 89, 807 , 83, 709 4 —6, 098 
Far Eastern Division _ - a 152, 755 28. 155, 812 : +3, 057 
Near Eastern and 
African Division , 94, 781 A 96, 732 ; +1, 951 
British Common- 
wealth Division 4 106, 195 5 108, 108 -1| +1,913 








Total permanent po- 
sitions 1, 473, 872 1, 481, 326 

Part-time-temporary posi- 
i 3, 228 











1, 477, 100 1, 483, 410 | —11 |— 
224, 900 | 


a 








Gross requirements... 1, 702, 000 























Estimates for other objects of expenditure. 





Increase (+) 





Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies__-.-............_--- 
Supplies and materials 

















GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that the request under this item 
is $2,000 less than the 1951 adjusted appropriation for this purpose. 

Mr. Macy, you are the Acting Director of the Office of International 
Trade? 
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Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Under this requested appropriation there is no in. 
crease in the other objects, and if I understand correctly, no antici- 
pated increase in personnel; is that right ? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement to make with regard 
to the Office of International Trade? 


Mr. Macy. I have a general statement, sir, that I will be glad to give 
you for the record. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert into the record Mr. Macy’s 
statement concerning the activities of the Office of International Trade. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


The activities of the Office of International Trade have been redirected to make 
the greatest possible contribution to the mobilization of the foreign trade of the 
United States for the defense effort. 

In part, this redirection has consisted of a sharper focusing of our activities: 
For example, efforts at import promotion have been sharply limited to enable 
a more effective performance in promoting imports of materials needed in the 
defense effort. In part, too, the redirection has taken the form of an intensifi- 
cation and broadening of the scope of activities already being performed, such 
as the collection of commercial intelligence information about particular firms, 
Yet despite the increasing obligations, the budget now before you contemplates 
a level slightly lower than last year. This has been made possible only by 
cutting heavily into long-established services of the Office of International 
Trade—services which are still important, but of lesser importance than the 
defense effort. 

To cite one example, we have revamped our publications program by elim- 
inating certain information services—the publications in the International Ref- 
erence Service—and restricting others. As a result of this heavy cut, our budget 
for publications is substantially below last year, despite the 25-percent increase 
in printing costs. 

Foreign trade has always been important to our economy. In time of actual 
war or of partial mobilization foreign trade becomes one of the key sectors -of 
national economic policy. Through the mechanism of our export trade, friendly 
and neutral countries are enabled to carry on their essential roles in the common 
defense by obtaining the share of our national production which we can spare 
from our own war effort. At the same time, we assure that neither directly nor 
indirectly do unfriendly countries obtain war-making potential from goods pro- 
duced here or in friendly countries. 

Our import trade becomes the mechanism by which we obtain for ourselves 
and our allies our continuing needs for raw materials, particularly those key 
strategic items which are not produced in this country or are not produced 
in sufficient quantities to meet wartime needs. Simultaneously we try to 
keep important commodities, particularly when produced in neutral areas, from 
the enemy. 

Experience has indicated that in revamping our foreign trade to meet the 
needs of an all-out defense effort, the facilities and services of the Office of 
International Trade are vitally necessary. This is the case even if certain 
major war-time activities in the foreign economic field are carried on by 
emergency agencies. During World War II, it was necessary to step up the 
international trade activities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce so as to provide necessary information, not only to the emergency agencies 
but also to private foreign traders who, in war as in peace, carry on the major 
part of our foreign trade activities. 

This budget is used for the collection of information which is vital to the 
Government of the United States in carrying out its defense program as well 
as for serving the needs of the foreign trade community. Such activities include: 

1. Expeditious compilation and analysis of United States foreign trade 
statistics. 

2. Statistical information about and analysis of the production and 
consumption and of the foreign trade of other countries, whether friendly, 
neutral or unfriendly. 

3. Basic information about and analysis of economic conditions abroad 
in friendly, neutral, and unfriendly countries. 


— 
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4. Expeditious information about and analysis of foreign controls affect- 
ing trade—particularly controls which affect the movement of materials 
essential to defense. 

5. Commercial intelligence information as to particular firms. 

The present situation of international turmoil necessitates full and detailed 
statistical information about and accurate analysis of trade and related mat- 
ters, whether derived from our own sources or from returns of foreign countries. 
Such data are useful and valnable for a wide variety of purposes, including (a) 
their usefulness in estimating the import requirements of friendly and neutral 
countries, and hence for determining the proper allocations for export from 
the United States, (b) the light they throw on the resources available to un- 
friendly countries, (c) the light they throw on the strength and weaknesses 
of neutral and friendly countries, and (d) the necessary information they pro- 
vide to guide the conduct of programs designed to develop sources for the 
import of strategic commodities, as well as the conduct of any preclusive buying 
program that may be adopted. 

In the present unsettled situation even more than in normal peacetime, the 
Government as well as private traders who conduct the bulk of our foreign trade 
operations need a wealth of information about conditions abroad. The Govern- 
ment must know conditions abroad to judge the effectiveness of programs 
designed to bolster friendly countries and of activities carried on to injure 
unfriendly countries. Private traders must know business conditions abroad 
in order to export and import as well as to carry on business activities abroad. 

Under present conditions, other countries will find it necessary to adopt and 
intensify a wide variety of controls—export, import, and exchange controls, 
which affect foreign trade directly, and price rationing and credit controls, 
which have a less direct impact. If the private trader is to continue to do 
business abroad (and thus continue to the maximum extent possible the United 
States policy of carrying on trade through private channels), he must have ready 
access to these regulations in order to know the legal conditions under which 
he must conduct his business and to assess their impact on his business. The 
Government also needs to know these regulations and their effects to help its 
efforts to assist friendly countries in maintaining their economies at maximum 
strength in the interests of the common effort. 

Information about individual firms doing business abroad has been found 
necessary in both World War I and World War II to make sure that United States 
exports are not transshipped to unfriendly countries and are not diverted to 
uses which do not contribute to the common defense. In addition, if the private 
trader is to continue his economic function during war, he must have information 
about possible trade contacts, in more detail and on a more selective basis than 
during peace. 

EXPORT CONTROL SITUATION 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to export control ? 

Mr. Macy. The export control legislation expires on June 30 of this 
year. 

Mr. Rooney. As yet no estimates have been sent to the Capitol to 
continue that activity ? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to export control 
for the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Macy. The legislation is before the two committees of the House 
and Senate. We expect to be up momentarily to discuss that with 
them, and I would have to leave it to these gentlemen as to when we 
will go before the Bureau of the Budget for money. 

Mr. Caw ey. I believe that our estimates on export control are due 
the latter part of this week. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the picture with regard to export control in 
the current fiscal peer? What have you been doing about it? 

Mr. Macy. We have received $2,000,000 total for export control for 
the fiscal year 1951, and a supplemental budget of $925,000, making 
a total of $2,925,000. 
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Mr, Rooney. These are by transfers from and to whom? 

Mr. Nierson. The $2,000,000 is an appropriation for 1951. The 
$925,000 was also a supplemental for 1951, making a total of $2,925,000 
for export control. 

Mr. Rooney. To whom did you transfer a part of those sums? 

Mr. Nretson. Of that amount, $55,000 was transferred to the Office 
of the Secretary to provide the administrative services for the export 
operation, and also, transfer was made to the Bureau of Customs. 

Mr. Rooney. In what amount? 

Mr. Nretson. Approximately $800,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Were there any further transfers? 

Mr. Nretson. No. 

Mr. Rooney. So $855,000 was transferred, and the balance remains 
with the Office of International Trade? 

Mr. Nrevson. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. How is this program for export control working 
out? 

Mr. Macy. With the use of the additional supplementary appropria- 
tion we were able to hire some additional people, and with that help 
we have been able to get what was a very difficult situation at least 
somewhat under control. 


BACKLOG IN LICENSING 


As you probably already know, our backlog in export licenses reached 
the total of about 32,000 applications. We have that backlog down 
now to a little below 20,000 cases with an intake in the neighborhood 
of 13,000 per week, so that we have a little less than 2 weeks’ backlog in 
the shop. 

As has been the case in the past—even more so now—we have great 
difficulty in determining what the load is going to be in the months 
to come. Up to now we have not been able to anticipate the increased 
load. The increased load has come to us faster than we have been 
able to anticipate it. Dut to the many controls that are being put on 
through the defense work of NPA and other agencies, it has been 
necessary for us to add quite a large number of commodities, and in 
their addition, plus the commodities already under control, we have 
had to program the requirements and claims therefor and get an al- 
location. We have also had to program in order that certain kinds of 
commodities can be given some priority assistance through the NPA. 
That work has been growing very rapidly. 

We anticipate that as commodities in short supply become even 
more scarce, NPA will take additional steps of action which will 
require us to do much more of that kind of programing. 


SECURITY PROBLEM 


From the security angle, which is the other type of control that 
we have had since 1948, in March, we feel that we have it pretty well 
under control and are able to handle that end of it quite successfully. 

In early December we put everything in the book under control to 
China, that area—Hong Kong, and so forth, a little later—which 
required a license for everything that is shipped to any so-called iron- 
curtain country. . 
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Mr. Rooney. Under date of March 14 the Washington Daily News 
carried a story entitled— 

“America to West Europe to Reds. Russia Gobbling Up United States War 
Supplies, Dealer Says.” Soviet Union and its satellites are buying United 
States military surpluses earmarked for Western Germany and other govern- 
ments, a Baltimore surplus dealer told the News today. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Macy. Everything shipped to Russia and the satellite countries 
requires a license, and nothing is licensed that is considered strategic 
to that area. Indirectly, we control all strategic commodities. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with this story ? 

Mr. Macy. I have not seen that particular story. 

Mr. Rooney. Read it and tell me whether or not it is accurate. 
[ Handing. | 

Mr. Macy. This is apparently military goods that were located in 
Europe following the war, I presume. They have not gone out of the 
United States in recent months, or since we have had controls. 

Mr. Rooney. Have there been any instances where strategic mate- 
rials, or military goods, that we have permitted to go out of the United 
States, have found their way to the iron-curtain countries ? 

Mr. Macy. We are watching that very carefully. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked you if you found any instances. Will you 
give us some information with regard to what you have found? 


SHIPMENTS GETTING BEYOND “IRON CURTAIN” 


Mr. THomas. We get this kind of information from many sources. 
Last fall you will recall the instance of United States molybdenum 
that was transshipped out of England to Russia. We endeavor to 
control that, primarily by finding out what the material is going to be 
used for abroad, and by what we think are careful checks on the con- 
signees who receive the materials. 

Now, there are times when our information proves to be incorrect 
and our material does get away from Western Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent? 

Mr. Tuomas. We think only to a limited extent. From all the in- 
formation we can get, it is only in a very few instances where that 
has happened. 

Mr. Rooney. When you are speaking of material are you includ- 
ing strategic materials? 

Mr. THomas. We are including all kinds of materials licensed from 
the United States, also machinery and equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, at the moment you suspect that some 
of the strategic material sent to Western Europe does find its way 
behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. Tuomas. A very small portion of it. That would be my answer. 

Mr. Roonry. What, if anything, have you been doing about it, or 
what, if anything, can you do about it? 

Mr. Tuomas. The first thing we try to do is to punish the people 
involved. 

Mr. Roonry. How? 

Mr. Tuomas. By taking administrative and/or criminal action 
against them in this country. 
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Mr. Roonry. In how many instances during the past year have you 
taken administrative or criminal action against people? 

Mr. Tuomas. I would say 40 or 50. 

In the second place, we endeavor to arrange our procedures to pro- 
vide sufficient precaution in advance of licensing to make sure that it 
will not happen. 

Mr. Macy. In addition, we do require in many instances assurances 
from a foreign government that they will not be allowed to be 
transshipped. 

Mr. Rooney. How reliable are those assurances? 

Mr. Tuomas. Those assurances so far have proved to be quite 
reliable. 

Mr. Macy. The getting of the assurance has been the difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe it was in yesterday’s newspaper that I came 
across a story that emanated from a hearing in the other body with 
regard to somebody paying substantial sums in connection with an 
export license. 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Macy. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps it was with regard to the purchase of some 
trucks in the Philippines. 

Mr. Tuomas. That would not have been an export license. 

Mr. Kart Anperson. That was for arranging the transaction to 
— not for an export license. Those goods did not require 
icenses. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with the goods? 

Mr. Kart Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And none come within your area? 

Mr. Kart Anperson. No. 

That was all with respect to trucks. 

Mr. Tuomas. It was war surplus in the Philippines. 

Mr. Rooney. If I recall correctly, some of the trucks were sold to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Sreran. On page 630 of the justifications you claim that the 
activities of the program, and I quote from that page: 


Have consumed a significant fraction of the time of the office. 


Mr. Macy. In connection with the reciprocal trade agreement work ? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. Why have you not reduced your budget sub- 
stantially since the formation of the reciprocal trade agreements? 

Mr. Macy. The work of the reciprocal trade agreements has been 
reduced, or is being reduced. 

The Office of International Trade, however, has had to extend its 
operations in the field of getting statistics and furnishing those to the 
operating groups in Government relative to the various activities in 
foreign countries, such as production ; such as trade between countries, 
for instance, our statistics are the basis for the NSC in connection with 
the Cannon amendment and that type of thing, so we have had to put 
more emphasis on things of that kind. In fact, within the whoie OIT, 
we have reduced several things in order that we could apply more man- 
powes to meet these very directly related mobilization efforts that we 
1ave been trying to conduct. 
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Mr. Sreran. Looking at page 630, it would indicate that a frac- 
~ tion of the amount of time of the Office is consumed in that, and I 
thought that you ought to reduce your request proportionately. 

Mr. Kart Anverson. The work to which reference is made there 
is work financed out of the regular budget of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade and not out of any separate appropriation for trade 
agreements work, 

Those of our people who are participating directly in the trade 
agreement negotiations now going on in Torquay have their travel and 
the like financed by the Department of State, so that part of the ex- 
pense is not covered in our appropriation. 

Mr. Sreran. That savings is reflected here? 

Mr. Kart Anperson. That savings is reflected here; yes. 

We anticipated in that kind of work, in the near future, there will 
be a decline and it will enable us to do a decent job on some of the 
other things that we have had to do in connection with the mobiliza- 
tion effort. ; 

Mr. Crevencer. I have pursued two or three inquiries about this 
export of strategic materials that have gone directly into the hands 
of the Communists. 

I have here some sort of an answer from the Foreign Trade Section 
of the State Department which tells of the Office of International 
Trade in the Department of Commerce. 

Would you say this dual control on these shipments increases the 
possibility of some slipping through, when you have two sections of 
the Government dealing with it 


STRATEGIC AMERICAN MATERIALS GETTING TO RUSSIA 


Mr. Macy. You are thinking in terms there of the munitions han- 
dled by the State Department: 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is it, and my inquiry was addressed to that 
molybdenum that went to Britain and was transshipped to Russia. 

Now, did your office license the export of that molybdenum, or was 
that licensed by the State Department ? 

Mr. Lacy. That was licensed by the Office of International Trade 
to the UK and was transshipped after it arrived in the UK. 

Mr. Cievencer. Now, we will get back to the picture of materials. 
We have been spending money from the ECA operations to activate 
factories in Europe, and then comes the long story, well documented, 
about the product of those factories. You perhaps remember the 
transshipment of cranes from Italy from two plants that we reacti- 
vated with American funds. You will find that Belgium is said to 
have supplied $6,500,000 worth of small arms and side arms to the 
Chinese Reds during this last year. That is what is getting the Amer- 
ican people concerned. Not only are we furnishing hundreds of mil- 
lions for rebuilding European industry, but it appears we are actu- 
ally arming our enemies. That is what is giving grave concern to 
the American people. I just wonder if there is adequate control over 
the raw materials. 

Mr. Macy. The controls from the United States to those countries 
are, we feel, quite adequately covered. We check end uses, as Mr. 
Thomas explained, to the Western European countries. 
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The other end of it is getting the European countries to control 
shipments from France, say, to an iron-curtain country or any other 
country in Eastern Europe. We have made through the State Depart- 
ment’s negotiations rather drastic strides in getting those countries to 
control, to prohibit, many commodities, and, on some considered a 
little less strategic, to hold down to a minimum the shipments from 
west to east. It is not complete yet. 

It is much more difficult, of course, for them to consider cutting 
clear off than it is for us because they are dependent upon coal from 
Poland, for example, and timber from behind the iron curtain, and 
some food and wear commodities. So, it is more difficult to weigh 
the advantages of cutting clear off from those countries, but I would 
say very drastic strides have been made in that connection during the 
last 9 months or so. 

Mr. Cievencer. Now, from a military standpoint, one of the things 
that threatens us right now is the jet-propelled aircraft furnished to 
the Reds, presumably of Russian manufacture. We know that the 
engineering on them, the primary engineering and the experimenta- 
tion, was largely British. 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. It concerns every American directly. 

Mr. Macy. It concerns us. 

Mr. CiLevencer. It concerns every American when they have their 
flesh and blood over there that may be killed by these jet planes that 
are being built out of American materials, and when this molybdenum 
went through, and various other things, that concerned America even 
more. 

I want to ask you if there has been a large shipment of ingots of 
aluminum to Europe in the last several months, to Western Europe? 

Mr. Tuomas. To Europe? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Western Europe? 

Mr. Cievencer. Western Europe. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have not got the figures on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert the figures with regard thereto? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Exports oF ALUMINUM 


In recent years, aluminum exports (as well as all other nonferrous metals) 
have been constantly under control by the Office of International Trade for both 
strategic and short-supply reasons. 

Exports of aluminum during 1950-51 have been insignificant in relation to 
American supply. These exports have been primarily to Latin America, with 
negligible amounts approved for Western Europe ; e. g., 10 tons in the first quarter 
of 1951. In the case of the Far East, practically no aluminum has been approved 
for export in recent periods. 

In Europe, the only Eastern European destinations for which approvals were 
granted were Yugoslavia and Finland. In the Far East, only insignificant ton- 
nages were approved for Formosa, and one small lot of 128 pounds for Hong Kong 
was approved. 

During 1950, total aluminum approved for Yugoslavia was 338,257 pounds and 
for Finland 230 pounds. These approvals were granted only after careful con- 
sideration by an interagency committee composed of Department of Defense, 
Bureau of Mines, Atomic Energy Commission, and other defense agencies. No 
exports have been approved in 1951 for these destinations. Numerous applica- 
tions for export were rejected under the extremely rigid criteria established. 
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For the fourth quarter of 1950, a quantitative quota of 7,000 tons for all desti- 
nations was established for aluminum and aluminum products by interagency 
committee action. In the first quarter of 1951, the quota was reduced to 3,500 
tons. As against production approximating 1,000,000 tons annually, the impact 
on the domestic supply is of negligible proportion. 

Aluminum manufactures, which consist almost entirely of nonstrategic forms 
of aluminum, have not been on the positive list up to the present. Since December, 
however, licenses have been required on all shipments to the Far East, and since 
February for all materials shipped to Eastern Europe. Total exports of such 
manufactures to all destinations during 1950 amounted to $2,800,000, or about 
2,800 tons. Virtually none of these manufactures were exported to Eastern 
Europe or the Far East. Practically all of these shipments were for Latin 
America. 

Attached is a copy of a press release dated March 7, 1951, showing the distri- 
bution of the aluminum exports licensed against the first quarter allocation. 


[For immediate release] 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, Wednesday, March 7, 1951.—Export licenses 
covering the entire aluminum export allocation of 3,500 tons for the first quarter 
of 1951 have now been issued by the Office of International Trade, United States 
Department of Commerce, it was announced today. 

Of the allocation (announced in the Current Export Bulletin, No. 608, issued 
February 23, 1951), 550 tons have been licensed for special projects and the 
balance for specific countries. In screening applications for export licenses, 
OIT has applied to the end-use criteria established by the National Production 
Authority for domestic users of aluminum. 

Most of the licenses issued are for aluminum sheet, plate, and strip, with a 
negligible number for secondary aluminum ingot, OIT officials said. Exports 
of aluminum scrap may not be licensed except under specific Government author- 
ization for conversion of the material and return to the United States in the 
form of aluminum ingot. 

The distribution of the aluminum exports licensed against the first-quarter 
allocation is as follows: 

Short tons Short tons 
Afghanistan_____~_ vinings 5 Nicaragua 
Argentina Panama 
Australia 


Philippines, Republic of 
Tonga 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
Venezuela 
Portuguese West Africa 
British West Africa 
Dominican Republic 
| | SIR Tata tare ROSAS Hi TES 
French Equatorial Africa 
French Oceania 
a eae a Rar nae 
Japan 
Norway 
Belgium 


I nS ae ee 
Special projecta._. 2 550 


Grand total 
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Mr. Cievencer. There are industries in my town that are shutting 
down because of the lack of aluminum. The members of this com- 
mittee have three times provided millions of dollars for the accumu- 
lation of a strategic stockpile of these materials for the United States. 
Then, all of a sudden, we find that this stockpile has disappeared, and 
it usually develops that it has gone under some of these programs 
to Western Europe. We are vitally concerned in whether we are 
arming our enemies or not. 

Mr. Macy. I will say this in connection with aluminum: We do 
not have the figures here, but will furnish them for the record. But, 
in general, on aluminum, we have very tight allocations for shipment 
to any friendly country, with none going to nonfriendly countries. 
Those are worked out very carefully on the basis of direct require- 
ments for uses that would be allowed in this country. 

Mr. Crevencer. I might say that during the month of March—I 
cannot tell you the exact date, because we were all busy down here 
and I had very little time—I had inserted in the Record, so that 
other people who might. be interested in the situation could read it, 
a story that seven ports in Britain were practically clogged with 
shipments from the United States, rush shipments. One of the items 
involved was aluminum. And if you are curious enough, or if some 
of your research staff are, they can read the Record. This was put 
into the Appendix of the Record sometime during the month of March. 
It struck me as an alarming thing, because this article said there were 
seven ports that were clogged with these rush shipments of American 
raw materials, metals, and so forth. I think it would be interesting 
for your Department to check that, to find out whether there is an 
element of truth in it. 

Mr. Macy. Weshould be glad to. 

Mr. Crevencer. I did not vouch for it. I just put it in, because 
I thought it was interesting information. 

Mr. Macy. In addition to the tightness of allocations, the alloca- 
tions are actually made by the DPA; that is, the Defense Production 
Administration. They consider our justification very, very carefully 
before an allocation is actually made, and that does certainly hold 
down the amount that can be licensed. 


OVERSEA WAR SURPLUS 


Mr. Crievencer. Getting back to this story about the trucks which 
appeared the other day, I believe the newspaper article said that 
these trucks had been left in the Philippines under the stipulation 
that they would not be reshipped to the United States. The inference 
in the story was that money was paid for influence to set aside that 
order and grant permission to ship them back into the United States. 

Mr. Kart Anperson. We can hardly defend that one, sir; that is, 
that there was an inference to be drawn. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger, you do not believe everything you 
read in the newspapers ? 

Mr. Cievencer. Oh, no. 

Mr. Roonry. I am interested myself in knowing what the answer is. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am trying to get at the same angle that you were 
interested in, Mr. Chairman, because it seemed to me that there was 
something under the table. 
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Mr. Kart Anperson. The kind of surplus material that would come 
within the scope of our export controls would be surplus within the 
United States and only that kind. 

Mr. Cievencer. Then these would have been outside of your con- 
trol; I can understand that. 

Mr. Kart Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know how that sort of action arose. During the 
First World War we sold to France—we never got the money for it, 
but we sold them a couple of billion dollars worth of surplus equip- 
ment, which was left over there. Then there came back into the 
United States Bosch magnetoes by the thousands, and all sorts of 
other things that had been made in the United States. And because 
they had been made in the United States they were declared to be 
nondutiable and they were dumped over here in a high-cost. market. 
That caused a lot of trouble. I can understand why manufacturers 
would not want that stuff dumped back on them, with wages and costs 
being what they are today. That would create a very disturbing situa- 
tion. 

I did not blame you people for the shipment of these trucks, but it 
was unfortunate that our Government, which owned them in the first 
place and sold them for very little, had to pay $3,700 or $3,800 apiece 
for them, and in some cases more. That was unfortunate. 


REPORT YROM DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Chairman, I have this report that was submitted to me, which 
is not in the record of the hearings on the Department of State and, 
inasmuch as it relates to this activity of this division of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, too, and is in answer to an inquiry that I made of 
the Department of State, I should like to ask that it be inserted in the 
record. 


Mr. Roonry. It shall be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The report referred to is as follows :) 


The following is submitted with respect to the question raised by Mr. Clevenger 
during hearings on the 1952 budget as to whether the Munitions Division of the 
Department of State is the licensing authority for export of highly strategic 
material items, such as molybdenum and other high-temperature alloying metals. 
Reference was made in this connection to the transshipment in July 1950 of a 
quantity of United States molybdenum to the U. 8. 8. R. 

The answer to this question is in the negative. Essentially, the items licensed 
for export by the Munitions Division are weapons and specified end-use military 
items of high military potential, as differentiated from the materials out of 
which these products are fabricated or the machine tools with which they are 
made. Thus, the Office of International Trade of the Department of Commerce 
is the licensing authority for these unfabricated materials, as well as for other 
manufactured products of a strategic character which are not defined by Presi- 
dential proclamation as arms, ammunition, etc., and implements of war. To 
insure that all products of a strategic character are covered by either the pro- 
claimed list or the positive list of the Department of Commerce, close liaison is 
maintained by the two licensing authorities (the Office of International Trade 
of the Department of Commerce and the Munitions Division of the Department 
of State). In addition, the Department of State, through the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, is a member of the interagency committee which 
advises the Secretary of Commerce with respect to policies and procedures under 
the Export Control Act of 1949. 

Basically similar procedures are followed by the Munitions Division and the 
Office of International Trade to insure that authorized shipments are not diverted 
to unfriendly destinations. Disclosure of u'timate destination and intended end- 
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use are required at the time application is made for an export license. Where 
deemed advisable, checks are made overseas by personnel of the United States 
Foreign Service prior to issuance of an export license. Although it is physically 
impossible following actual exportation te check on every authorized export as 
regards diversion, spot checks are made in the field, and Foreign Service personne! 
work closely with the enforcement staff of the licensing authority in investigating, 
cases where transshipment is suspected. Violations of export licensing regul:a- 
tions are prosecuted vigorously wherever the evidence warrants. In this con 
nection, it should be mentioned that by a suspension order published in the 
Federal Register, of December 14, 1950, the Industrial Specialty Co., Ltd., of 
London, as a result of that firm’s transshipment to the U. S. S. R. of the quantity 
of United States molybdenum consigned to it, has been declared ineligible to 
participate in any manner in any exportation from this country for the duration 
of export licensing by the United States. 

With experience, the above enumerated procedures have become increasingly 
effective in preventing the transshipment to unauthorized destinations of licensed 
exports from the United States. Since the diversion of the quantity of United 
States molybdenum to the U. S. S. R. in July 1950, the Department of State 
understands that there have been no known unauthorized transshipments of 
exports from the United States of molybdenum, cobalt, columbium, chrome, man- 
ganese, nickel, or tungsten. These are the principal metals used as alloying 
elements in producing steel capable of withstanding high temperatures, such as 
is required for manufacture of jet engines. 











ACTION AGAINST VIOLATORS OF EXPORT REGULATIONS 





Mr. Roonry. Mr. Thomas, you referred a while ago to 40 or more 
‘instances in which administrative or criminal action was instituted 
against certain firms or individuals for violations of export control 
regulations. Please submit a statement, to be inserted at this point 
in the record giving the names of the parties or firms involved, the 
regulation they were accused of violating, and what action was taken 
against them. 
Mr. Tuomas. I should be glad to do that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITY 





Both criminal and civil penalties as well as administrative remedies may be 
invoked against violators of export control regulations. Under the Export Con- 
trol Act, violations are punishable by fine and imprisonment; and by regulation, 
provision has also been made for suspending or terminating the privilege of 
violators to secure or use export licenses. In addition, the customs collectors 
have authority to seize, and under certain conditions to obtain the forfeiture of, 
goods attempted to be exported illegally. 

In general, the decision to institute criminal prosecution or apply administra- 
tive sanctions turns on the seriousness of the offense. The adequacy of proof, the 
type of commodity involved, and the intent, reputation or record of the offending 
exporter are also pertinent. By far the majority of all violations are handled 
administratively, not only because most do not merit criminal prosecution 
but as well because administrative remedies can be much more swiftly and 
almost as effectively applied. 

Since early 1948, we have instituted 80 administrative proceedings against over 
200 United States and foreign individuals and firms for various violations of 
export controls, including 21 instances of transshipment or diversion of strategic 
goods, license revocation and denial orders have now been issued in most of these 
cases ; some are still pending awaiting hearing or decision. These orders have 
barred United States exporters from shipping, foreign buyers from receiving, and 
United States and foreign freight forwarders from handling United States goods 
for various periods of time extending up to the entire future period in which 
United States export controls may remain in effect. 

Thirty-seven cases of serious violations of export controls have been sent to 
the Department of Justice. Of these, 23 cases have reached the state of indict- 
ment or conviction; while 14 cases are under review by the United States 
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attorneys for criminal action. Sentences have been handed down including 
prison terms ranging from 3 months to 10 years, and including fines ranging 
from $300 to $10,000. 

The Customs Bureau, which aids in the enforcement of export controls, has 
also brought over 400 seizure cases since the summer of 1948, involv ing approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 of United States goods attempted to be exported in violation 
of export controls. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CASES 


Transcontinental Products Co. (partnership—two individuals), New York, 
N. Y. False representations. February 12, 1948—order suspending validated 
end general license privileges for 6 months. 

Delta Mercantile Co., Inc., and one individual, New York, N. Y. Trafficking 
and false representations. February 12, 1948—order suspending validated license 
privileges for 5 months, 

Desco Import and Export Corp., and one individual, New York, N. Y. Traffick- 
ing and false representations. February 12, 1948—order suspending validated 
license privileges for 5 months. 

R. A. Ascher, individually and doing business as R. A. Ascher Iron & Steel, 
New York, N. ¥. Unauthorized alterations of quantities of commodities on 
validated licenses. May 25, 1948—order suspending validated and general 
license privileges for the duration of export controls. 

Swiftway BWnterprises, Inc., and three individuals, New Orleans, La. False 
representations for license to ship steel bars to Dominican Republic and un- 
licensed shipment of same commodity to Cuba. August 10, 1948—order suspend- 
ing license privileges for 3 months. 

Dalton-Cooper, Inc., and three individuals, New York, N. Y. Unlicensed ship- 
ment of lard to South America. May 1, 1948—order suspending privilege to 
export lard for 3 months. 

American Hellenic Corp. and two individuals, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent 
gift parcel shipments to Greece. October 14, 1948—order aston all license 
privileges for duration of export controls. 

Oceanic Express Co. and one individual, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent gift 
parcel shipments to Greece. December 23, 1948—order suspending license privi- 
leges for 6 months. 

Superior Packing Co. and one individual, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent gift 
parcel shipments to Italy. December 2, 1948—order suspending all license 
privileges for 1 year. 

Henry Robinson, New York, N. Y. Trafficking in licenses for shipments of tin- 
plate to Yugoslavia. March 7, 1949—order suspending all license privileges for 
6 months. 

The Traders Syndicate and three individuals, New York, N. Y. Unlicensed 
shipments of caustic soda to India. February 23, 1949—order suspending all 
license privileges for 60 days. 

Belimex Corp. and three individuals, New York, N. Y. False representations 
and attempted transshipment of ball bearings from Belgium to Czechoslovakia. 
August 3, 1949—order suspending all license privileges for duration of export 
controls. 

Sheldon Merchandising Corp., two individuals, and one corporation, New York, 
N. Y. Split shipments of streptomycin in violation of provisions of general 
license GLV. January 31, 1949—order suspending all license privileges for 6 
months. 

Vilco, Inc., and two individuals, New York, N. Y. Split shipments of strep- 
tomycin to Hong Kong in violation of provisions of general license GLV. De- 
cember 24, 1948—order suspending all license privileges except general license 
GO and GRO for 3 months. 

I. D. Talve Trading Co., five individuals, and two companies, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Submission of false and altered firm orders in applications for export of soda 
ash and caustic soda to India. February 7, 1949—order suspending all license 
privileges for 6 months. March 25, 1949—Appeals Board decision, reducing 
general license suspension to 2 months and validated license suspension to 
3 months. 

Murray M. Nelson, three individuals, and four companies, New York, N. Y. 
Submission of false documents in support of applications for licenses, and mis- 
representation of applicant on applications. March 23, 1949—order suspend- 
ing all license privileges for duration of export controls. 
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EB. A. Bromund Co. and one individual, New York, N. Y. Alteration of license 
as to destination, commodity, quantity, and price. March 30, 1949—order gus- 
pending all license privileges for 3 months. 

Arthur Harris and two corporations, New York, N. Y. Submission of forged 
documents in support of applications for licenses, and exportation at price in 
excess of licensed price. April 1, 1949—order suspending validated licenses for 
9 months and general licenses for 2 months. 

Nicholas R. Bennedetti and one company, San Francisco, Calif. Misdescription 
of commodity for purpose of effecting exportation of streptomycin under general 
license. March 31, 1949-——order suspending all license privileges for duration of 
export controls. 

Thomas P. Lynch and one company, New York, N. Y. Misrepresentation of 
commodity for purpose of effecting exportations of sanitary ware under general 
license, to Colombia. August 15, 1949—order suspending all license privileges 
for duration of export controls. 

Milson Berk, Newark, N. J. Split shipments of streptomycin to Cuba contrary 
to general license GLV. May 25, 1949—order suspending all license privileges 
for duration of export controls. 

IRO Trading Co., three individuals and one corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Trafficking in license for shipment of caustic soda to India. August 25, 1949— 
order suspending validated license privileges for 30 days. 

Semadis & Co. and one individual, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent gift parcel 
shipments to Greece. March 24, 1949—order suspending all license privileges for 
duration of export controls. 

David Schkolnik & Sons and three individuals, New York, N. Y. False repre- 
sentations to induce license for caustic soda to Pakistan. August 26, 1949— 
order suspending validated license privileges for 3 months. 

Blameric Co., Inc., and three individuals, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent gift 
parcel shipments to Greece. August 26, 1949—order suspending all license 
privileges for 3 months, plus additional 6 months for gift parcels. 

Joseph R. Awad and one company, New York, N. ¥. False representations to 
obtain licenses for lard to Venezuela. July 28, 1949—order suspending all license 
privileges for 2 months. 

Wisconsin Farms, Inc., and three individuals, New York, N. Y. False repre- 
sentation to export lard without license, disguised as gift parcels. August 26, 
1949—order suspending all license privileges to one individual for duration of 
export controls. Other respondents similarly barred for 30 days. 

Pacific and Atlantic Overseas Trade Corp. and four individuals, New York, 
N. Y. False representations to obtain licenses for flour and lard to Nicaragua. 
August 18, 1949—order suspending all license privileges for 30 days. 

Daubion Corp. and four individuals and two companies, New York, N. Y., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Washington, D. C. Trafficking in license and unauthorized 
export of barbed wire to Cuba. August 15, 1949—order suspending all license 
privileges of one individual and one company for 6 months; all other respondents 
for 3 months. 

Edwards International Corp. and three individuals, New York, N.Y. Attempted 
transshipment of tires and tubes from Italy to Turkey or Rumania. August 16, 
1949—order suspending validated license privileges to R countries for 2 years 
and general licenses to all countries for 2 months. May 16, 1950—order modified 
reducing suspension to 1 year. 

Wisconsin Farms, Inc., and three individuals, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent 
gift-parcel shipments to Germany. Case consolidated with first Wisconsin Farms 
case above, and consolidated order entered. See above. 

Theodoros Miller, one individual, and two companies, New York, N. Y., fraud- 
ulent gift parcel shipments to Greece. September 16, 1949—order suspending 
all license privileges for 4 months. 

American Firstone Corp., three individuals, and two corporations, New York, 
Mexico, and Texas. Unlicensed shipment of carbon black to Mexico with intent 
to transship to Holland or Belgium. October 4, 1949—order suspending all posi- 
tive list export for 1 year, as to one corporation and one individual. January 
26, 1950—order suspending all positive lists exports to Mexican corporation and 
individual for 6 months, and suspended sentence 1 year’s suspension on other 
respondents. 

United States Intertrade Corp., five individuals, and four corporations, New 
York, N. Y. Trafficking and unlawful use of licenses for caustic soda to India. 
February 3, 1950—order suspending validated license privileges of one corpora- 
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tion and individual, 4 months; two corporations and two individuals, 3 months; 
two corporations and two individuals, 2 months. 

International Manufacturing & Equipment Co., Inc., and three individuals, 
New York, N. Y. False representations with intent to transship mine carloader 
from Switzerland to Czechoslovakia. November 9, 1949—order suspending vali- 
dated license shipments of positive list commodities to group R countries for 
6 months. 

Allied Universal, Inc., and one individual, New York, N. Y. Attempted trans- 
shipment of silicon steel sheets from Holland. October 25, 1949—order suspend- 
ing all license privileges for 6 months. 

Maxwell Meyers Affiliation, Ltd., Inc., six individuals, and two corporations, 
New York, N. Y. Unauthorized transfer and use of license and shipment of wire 
nails in excess of quantity licensed. November 9, 1949—order suspending posi- 
tive list shipments for 9 months for one corporation and one individual, and for 
1 year for one corporation and one individual. 

Ralph F. Marotte, Miami, Fla. Unauthorized use of license to effect an ex- 
portation of lard. August 18, 1949—order suspending validated license privileges 
for 3 months. 

Penn Export Petroleum Division of Harvey Watkins Associates, Inc., and one 
individual, New York, N. Y. Misrepresentation of commodity in obtaining license 
and effecting exportation of fully refined paraffin wax to Norway. September 12, 
1949—order suspending validated and general license privileges for 3 months 
with exception of limited quantities of shipments of white oil or petrolatum to 
Latin-American countries. 

Ralph Andrade et al., two individuals, and one company, Kansas City, Mo., 
and San Francisco, Calif. Diversion of shipment of flour from Philippines to 
same consignee in Hong Kong. April 17, 1950—order suspending all license 
privileges of two individuals for 6 months, to be held in abeyance. 

Frawley Chemical Corp. and one individual, New York, N. Y. Split ship- 
ments of streptomycin to Hong Kong in violation of general license GLY. 
November 10, 1949—order suspending validated license privileges for period 
of 60 days. 

Aceto Chemical Co., Inc., and three individuals, New York, N. Y. Misrepre- 
sentations in preparing applications for licenses and shipper’s export declara- 
tions for purpose of effecting transshipment of 25,000 pounds of dibutyl phthalate 
from Belgium to Czechoslovakia. November 21, 1949—order suspending all 
license privileges for 6 months. : 

Maurice Garten and one company, New York, N. Y. Misrepresentation of 
toilet bowls for purpose of exporting under general license. May 5, 1950— 
order suspending all license privileges for 60 days. 

Coal Export Corp., New York, N. Y. Misrepresentation for purpose of effecting 
transshipment of chemicals from Holland to Germany, January 26, 1950—order 
suspending for 90 days validated license privileges for shipment of positive list 
coal-tar products. 

Index Trade Service, Inc., six individuals and two companies, New York, N. Y. 
Trafficking in license and overshipment of caustic soda to unauthorized con- 
signee and destination. July 3, 1950—order suspending all license privileges 
for positive list commodities for 6 months with respect to one corporation and 
one respondent, and for 3 months with respect to one individual. 

Prometheus Trading Co. and one individual, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent 
gift-parcel shipments to Greece. -January 24, 1950—order suspending all license 
privileges for 30 days. 

Arthur Harris, two corporations, and three individuals, New York, N. Y. 
Violation of suspension order; misrepresentations on shipper’s export declara- 
tions. August 7, 1950—order suspending all license privileges for positive list 
commodities for 6 months, 

LaRapida Co. and two individuals, New York, N. Y. Fraudulent gift-parcel 
shipments to Italy and Yugoslavia. March 10, 1950—order suspending all 
license privileges for duration of export controls. 

Siegel Chemicai Co., Inc., and two individuals, Brooklyn, N. Y. Attempted 
transshipment of chemical from Switzerland to Czechoslovakia. February 23, 
1950—order suspending all license privileges for shipment of positive list com- 
modities for 6 months. May 10, 1950—Appeals Board decision reduced suspen- 
sion of company and one individual from 6 to 3 months. 

_ Berwin Trading Co., Inc., two corporations and two individuals, New York, 
N. ¥. False representations for licenses to ship wire to South Africa. Feb 
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ruary 23, 1950—order suspending validated license privileges for 3 months and 
general license privileges for 30 days. 

Minos K. Zongos, two companies and one individual, Long Island and Bronx, 
N. Y. False representations and violation of suspension order. June 27, 1950— 
order suspending positive list shipments for 1 year. 

Rolf G. Grote, New York, N. Y. Transshipment of chemicals from Switzerland 
to U.S. S. R. July 3, 1950—order barring all positive list shipments for duration 
of export controls. 

Alex Pruzan, New York, N. Y. False representations for shipments of ¢oin- 
modities to Spain. March 24, 1950—order suspending all license privileges for 
duration of export controls. 

Harris Chemical Corp. and three individuals, New York, N. Y. False repre- 
sentations for license to ship chemicals to Belgium with knowledge of intended 
transshipment to Czechoslovakia. April 28, 1950—order suspending all positive 
list shipments for 4 months. 

John Rentzeperis and one corporation, New York, N. Y. Violation of suspen- 
sion order against Oceanic Express Co., owned by him. March 24, 1950—order 
barring all exportations for duration of export controls. 

David Einhorn, nine companies and nine individuals, New York and Colombia. 
Split shipments of steel sheets to Colombia contrary to GLV general license. 
August 31, 1950—order barring positive list shipments for 1 year as to one 
respondent and one corporation; for 4 months for two individuals and two com- 
panies; for 2 months for one individual and one company; 20 days for one com- 
pany; warning letters sent to four individuals and four companies; charges dis- 
missed as to one company and two individuals. September 22, 1950—order set 
aside as to company suspended for 20 days, and remanded for rehearing. Feb- 
ruary 9, 1951—order issued against company suspended for 20 days, reducing 
suspension to 7 days. 

Pacific Trading Corp. and one individual, Boston, Mass. False representations 
and transshipments of steel sheets to China and Europe. February 1, 1950—order 
suspending positive list shipments for 4 months. 

Paul Wormser, Zurich, Switzerland. False representations and transshipment 
of chemicals from Switzerland to Czechoslovakia. May 19, 1950—order barring 
all positive list shipments for duration of export controls. 

Leon N. Rodell Co. and Contrax, A. G., and two individuals, New York, and 
Switzerland. False representations for license to ship chemicals to Switzerland 
with knowledge of consignee’s intention to transship to eastern Europe. June 
29, 1950—order suspending all positive list shipments for 6 months and other 
commodities for 60 days. August 30, 1950, case dismissed as to Swiss company 
and individual. 

Theodore E. Kedros, and two other individuals, New York, N. Y., and Trieste. 
False representations and transshipment of tires from Trieste to Yugoslavia. 
July 28, 1950—order barring all positive list shipments by United States partici- 
pant for duraiton of export controls. December 5, 1950—order suspending for 
duration of export controls the privilege of Trieste respondents of participating 
in any capacity in positive list exports from the United States to any destination. 

Industrial Specialty Co., Ltd., one corporation and four individuals. London, 
England. False representation by consignee abroad to obtain license for ship- 
ment of molybdenum to Pngland, actually transshipped to U. S. S. R. December 
8, 1950—order suspending all exportations for duration of export controls. 

Hershey Trading Co., four companies and two individuals, New York, N. Y. 
Split shipments of steel sheets to Ireland contrary to general license GLV. De- 
cember 19, 1950—order suspending all positive list shipments for 60 days from 
date of order for one company and one individual; 30 days from date of order 
for one company; 6 months beginning January 3, 1951, for one individual and 
one company; and from January 29, 1951 to February 5, 1951, for one company 
(freight forwarder). 

C. L. Janik, one individual, New York, N. Y. Transshipment of electronic 
equipment from Italy to Czechoslovakia and unlicensed shipments to Czecho- 
slovakia. December 26, 1950—order barring all exportations for duration of 
export controls, 


CRIMINAL CASES (UNDER INDICTMENT, AWAITING TRIAL, OR ALREADY CONVICTED) 


Joseph L. Cardona, unauthorized shipment. Indicted October 4, 1948. Await- 
ing trial in New Orleans, La. 
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Nicholas R. Benedetti, d. b. a. Pan Pacific Trading Co., falsification of shipper’s 
export declarations to ship unlicensed commodity. Sentenced November 1948. 
Fined $1,500 and year and day imprisonment, suspended for 5 years on probation. 

A. W. Schwimmer, et al., attempted exportation of 42 combat aircraft engines 
and aireraft radio parts either not declared or falsely described on declarations, 
and intended for shipment to Israel (Export Control Act and Neutrality Act). 
Sentenced February 1950. A.W. Schwimmer, Reynold Selk, Leon Gardner, and 
Service Airways, Inc., each sentenced to pay fine of $10,000. 

Irving Grossman, alias Charles E. Fox, d. b. a. Pacific Color Co., falsification of 
shipper’s export declarations and exportation of commodities not disclosed in 
declarations. Sentenced May 1950. Ten years’ imprisonment for Grossman. 

Thomas P. Lynch, misrepresentation of commodity for purpose of effecting 
exportation under general license. Sentenced December 1950. Lynch to 1 year 
and 1 day imprisonment—sentence suspended and no fine or probation imposed. 
Mayer to be sentenced soon, and plea to indictment by Lorenzo adjourned in- 
definitely due to the fact he is serving Korea. 

Martin Markowitz et al., bribery, conspiracy, and illegal use of licenses. Sen- 
tenced February 1950. Markowitz to 1 year and 1 day imprisonment; Arthur 
Blumenfield to 1 year and 1 day imprisonment plus $4,500 fine and probation for 
1 year after expiration of sentence; Rubin Leviton sentenced to 3 years’ imprison- 
ment plus $11,000 fine and probation for 2 years after expiration of sentence. 
Appeal pending on one conviction and other indictments pending outcome of 
appeal. 

Cervo Export Corp., et al., unauthorized shipments of streptomycin; falsifica- 
tion of shipper’s export declarations. In April 1950, corporation sentenced to 
pay fine of $1,000; Bernard D. Hirsch and Franko G. Hirsch each sentenced to 
18 months’ imprisonment and fined $2,500 and $1,000, respectively. In June 
1950, trial on another indictment resulted in additional fines of $2,500 each and 
additional sentences of 1 year and 1 day each. Service of sentence to commence 
on expiration of other sentence. 

Robert M. Mistrough, falsification of shipper’s export declaration; exporta- 
tion of commodities without license ; false representations concerning existence 
of licenses. Indicted March 1949. Set for trial in New York (perjury case 
pending in Washington, D. C.). Indicted October 5, 1949, for false representa- 
tions to ship validated licenses under general licenses. Awaiting trial in Mobile, 
Ala. 

Daubion Corp. et al., trafficking in licenses and unauthorized exportations. 
Indicted November 1950. Awaiting trial in New York. 

John A. Quinn and Thomas Quinn, forgery of export licenses and falsification 
of shipper’s export declarations. In May 1949 John A. Quinn sentenced to 18 
months’ imprisonment to be served at conclusion of New York State sentence of 
15 months to 2% years on attempted-grand-larceny charge. Thomas Quinn sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment on each count of two indictments, sentences 
to run concurrently. 

Edwards International Corp., false and fraudulent representations as to ulti- 
mate destination. Indicted March 1951. Awaiting trial in New York. 

Wisconsin Farms, Inc., et al., misrepresentation of merchandise exported ; 
exportation of merchandise in excess of that licensed and lawfully exportable. 
In April 1950 Wisconsin Farms and Aaron Kelin (perpetrator of violation) each 
sentenced to pay fine of $2,500. Imposition of prison sentence on Kelin sus- 
pended ; placed on probation for 1 year. 

Penn Export Petroleum Division, misrepresentation of commodity. In Octo- 
ber 1950 individual given suspended sentence of 1 year and 1 day; corporation 
fined $2,000. 

International Manufacturing & Equipment Co., Inc., transshipment. Indicted 
May 1950. Awaiting trial in New York. 

Aceto Chemical Co., transshipment. Indicted May 1950. Awaiting trial in 
New York. 

C. L. Janik, transshipment. Sentenced February 26, 1951. One year and one 
day imprisonment and $3,000 fine. 

Peter K. Semadis and Semadis & Co., submission of false donor-donee lists in 
effecting gift shipments; violation of suspension order. Sentenced April 1950. 
Semadis fined $300. 

Minos K. Zongos, submission of false donor-donee lists in effecting gift ship- 
ments; violation of suspension order. Sentenced April 1950. Fined $100 on 
each of three counts of making exportations during period of suspension order 
and contrary to terms thereof. 
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Orlando Lokpez, attempted bribery and presentation of fraudulent licenses, 
Sentenced in December 1948 to 3 to 9 months’ imprisonment by United States 
District Court in Washington, D. C., on attempted bribery charge. United 
States attorney for southern district of New York has declined prosecution for 
violations of export-control law. 

Greek Railway Pxpress, Inc., submission of false donor-donee lists in effecting 
gift shipments. In February 1950 corporation sentenced to pay fine of $250. 
Case against individuals dismissed. 

Robert J. Badal, attempted bribery. Sentenced April 1950. Badal fined $1,000 
and imprisonment for 2 years, suspended for 5 years. 

Pacific Trading Corp., transshipment. Indicted March 1951. Awaiting trial 
in Boston, Mass. 

Names are omitted from the following cases which are either pending hearing 
or awaiting decision before Compliance Commissioner or dismissed after hearing: 

Case No. 1 (four companies). Switzerland, Italy, and Holland. False repre- 
sentations for license to ship boring and turning mill to Italy and transshipment 
to Hungary, without authorization. Pending decision. 

Case No. 2 (one corporation and two individuals). New York, N. Y. False 
representations and transshipment of lumbricating oil from Switzerland to 
Austria. Pending decision. 

Case No. 3 (one company). Zurich, Switzerland. False representation as to 
order for caterpillar tractors to Switzerland. Awaiting decision. 

Case No. 4 (one individual). Union of South Africa. False representations 
and diversion of jute bags from Venezuela to South Africa. Pending decision. 

Case No. 5 (one company and two individuals). Brooklyn, N. Y. False repre- 
sentation to induce license for shipment of chemical to Hong Kong, actually 
intended fer transshipment to China; also violation of suspension order. Await- 
ing decision. 

Case No. 6 (one company and two individuals). New York and Denmark. 
False representations to obtain license for shipment of chemicals to Denmark, 
with intent to transship. Awaiting hearings. 

Case No. 7 (one company and one individual). New York, N. Y. False repre- 
sentation to obtain license for shipment of chemical to Belgium, actually trans- 
shipped to Hungary. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 8 (one company and two individuals). Switzerland. False repre- 
sentations by consignee abroad to obtain license for shipment of pavers to 
Switzerland, intended to be transhipped to Hungary. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 9 (two corporations and four individuals). New York and Belgium. 
False representations to obtain license for shipment of ball bearings to Belgium, 
actually transshipped to Switzerland. Awaiting decision. 

Case No. 10 (three corporations, one company, and four individuals). New 
York, N. Y. Mispresentation on license application; wrongful filing of two 
applications for export of same commodity, one for Tientsin, China; one for 
Hong Kong. Awaiting further hearing. 

Case No. 11 (one corporation, two companies, and seven individuals). British 
Honduras and Louisiana. Split shipments of gasoline and diesel oil to British 
Honduras in contravention of general license GLV. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No, 12 (two corporations, and four Individuals). New York, N. Y. Mis- 
representations and concealment of facts in connection with one corporation's 
use of license to export tinplate for account of second corporation. Awaiting 
hearing. 

Case No. 13 (one company, and one individual). French Morocco. Foreign 
importer of silicon carbide falsely stated ultimate destination as Switzerland 
when in fact it was Czecholsolvakia. Exportation not made. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 14 (five individuals, and four corporations). New York, N. Y. Split 
shipments of streptomycin to Brazil contrary to general license GLV. Hearing 
held and warning letter issued to all respondents on June 1, 1949. 

Case No. 15 (one corporation and two individuals). New York, N. Y. Trans- 
shipment of 250 tons of lard from Holland to Austria, whereas Germany was 
authorized destination. Hearing held and warning letter issued to all respond- 
ents on February 21, 1951. 

Case No. 16 (one corporation). Trafficking and false representations. May 
26, 1948—order issued that respondent be issued a warning letter. 

Case No. 17 (one corporation). Trafficking and false representations. May 
26, 1948—ordered that respondent be issued a warning letter. 
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Mr. Cievencer. I had a conversation the other day with an Ameri- 
can businessman who had recently returned from Hong Kong—since 
the first of the year. He told me that that is one of the busiest ports 
he ever saw in his life. There is a big freight movement in and out of 
Hong Kong every day. Much of the material that the Portuguese and 
the British and others are shipping into this port is material of Ameri- 
can origin. 

Some time ago I went into the matter of this shipment of lubricating 
oil and raw copper from Japan that went into Red Chinese hands. I 
also made reference to the big cotton surplus that we had, and we are 
now faced with a shortage of cotton. Two years ago we had a crop 
of cotton that we did not know what to do with. Cotton has reached 
China in great quantities. It is used for the uniforms of their soldiers. 
As I pointed out, they do not dress their men in wool uniforms. They 
dress them in quilted cotton, and fill it full of feathers or down; or 
they use reworked wool, or anything they can get hold of that will keep 
them warm. With them it isa mattress and a uniform at the same time. 

If I can prevent it, I do not want any raw material getting into the 
hands of our enemies, which will enable them to prolong this war, or 
prolong their ability to stay in the field. I would just as soon they 
would freeze to death up there in Korea as to be killed by American 
bullets, because they would not then be in a position to take any 
American lives. 

I have made this inquiry because I want these sinews of war with- 
held from our enemies. 

Mr. Macy. Mr. Chairman, we have complete controls on all com- 
modities to China. In order to take care of the transshipment prob- 
lem to which you have referred to Hong Kong, we also require a license 
on every commodity going to Hong Kong, regardless of its future desti- 
nation. And we license to Hong Kong on a very, very restricted basis. 

As to materials, or anything that could be considered at all strategic, 
we in one way or another get assurances that they will not be trans- 
shipped. On other things, even such things as plastic combs and 
fountain pens, we have had to cut down markedly on the amount that 
we would let go to Hong Kong. 

For example, we had applications in our office in the first month 
covering nearly 20 million plastic combs, with a population of 2 mil- 
lion in Hong Satie We had applications covering a million and a 
quarter dollars worth of cheap fountain pens for Hong Kong. We 
were told that those two commodities were something that the Chinese 
could put in his pocket and it was a sort of an honor to have it there, 
and therefore it could be used as incentive goods. We drastically cut 
that down. 

As far as cotton is concerned, we are licensing no cotton to any 
unfriendly country and it is being done on a very restricted basis to 
other countries. As far as Hong Kong is concerned I believe we 
have licensed no cotten since it went under controls. 

Mr. Cievencer. Well, we had to force action on it. The Congress 
had to do that. 

Mr. Kart ANDERSON. We beat you to it on that one. 

_ Mr. Cievencer. You did not beat us to it on the pressure to have 
it done; I can tell you that. 

Mr. Macy. The pressure helps sometimes. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF CONTROLS 


Mr. Cuevencer. I can find you the dates to prove that. A lot of 
this trade is practically blockade running I might as well tell you, 
and you probably know it, sometimes it is even tinctured with piracy 
along the Chinese coast. It is the same as the sort of blockade run- 
ning that was carried on in the South, during the Civil War, when 
certain things were almost priceless. A mere formal control will 
we 4 it. Iam not so sure but that it would not take the Seventh Fleet 
to do it. 

Mr. Macy. You bring up a very interesting point there, Mr. Con- 
gressman. We are doing these controls by paper and I think we 
are doing a very, very successful job. Not being able to send the fleet 
over there to enforce our regulations makes it difficult, but I think 
even on the enforcement we have done a good job. 

Mr. Cievencer. It was interesting talking to this businessman to 
whom I referred a little while ago. These goods did not even stop 
on the mainland, they were shipped directly from Hong Kong. The 
straight freight traffic there is more regular even than the passenger 
traffic and has been for many, many months. The silk fabrics are 
coming up to Hong Kong from Shanghai. Rugs are moving again: 
laces and handkerchiefs, and what have you. And they must have 
something to pay for this stuff, because it is big business. I think 
you will find, maybe you already know it, that it is practically in the 
class of blockade running right now. Yours is a formal paper block- 
ade. You have no diplomatic relations with the country with which 
you are dealing. 

Mr. Macy. If you get any indication that United States goods have 
gone to a third country and then gone through Hong Kong to China, 
we certainly would like to get the details of it, because we think we 
can block that. 

Mr. Cievencer. Asan old trader, I can tell you an old saying that 
runs something like this; that in trade one Hebrew is equal to two 
Gentiles; one Greek to two Hebrews; one Syrian to two Greeks. That 
is the old Near East formula. When you get over to the Hindus, and 
other Asiatic traders, customary methods are just no good. They have 
got a thousand ways to beat you, and they do. 

But I do want to see that stuff kept out of that part of the world. 
In fact, I am surprised that these trucks that came from the Philip- 

pn did not wind up in China, in Red Chinese hands. That they came 
ack to this country is in our favor. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON Estimates, 1952 


WITNESSES 


H. B. McCOY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
PAUL ZEIS, CHIEF, TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Rooney. In view of the fact that Mr. McCoy is now here, we 
shall return to the general title “Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce,” which begins at page 74 of the committee print and page 
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601 of the justifications. Mr. McCoy, do you have a general state- 
ment with regard to this requested appropriation in the amount of 
$5,469,000 ? 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR | 


Mr. McCoy. I have no prepared or written statement with regard 
to the general Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce estimate. 
J welll ike to speak briefly to the Office of the Director, where we 
are asking for the amount shown in the estimates. 

This directorship has not yet been filled, but will be filled as soon as 
the Secretary selects a person. We are asking for seven positions 
there in that Administrative office, with the necessary other funds, 
including two positions for the Business Advisory Council. I believe 
you have covered some other aspects of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce with the exception of the Office of Industry and 
Commerce, 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, you do not expect us to pass over a request 
such as this with that meager comment, do you? 

Mr. McCoy. I am not quite sure just what has been covered. 

Mr. Rooney. You started to talk about the Office of the Director, 
for which there is a request in the amount of $24,297. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; for salaries and personnel for the director 
and his staff. As I have indicated, the employment is only about 
four positions now, but—— 

Mr. Rooney. How long has this post been unfilled ? 

Mr. McCoy. It has been unfilled during this fiscal year, just re- 
created a short time ago, in the last summer it was recreated by the 
Secretary and there has been no appointment as yet of a director and 
a deputy director. 

Mr. Cawtey. Mr. Chairman, we have not had a director since about 
1945 or 1946, that is a formal director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Heretofore, the activities of this Bureau have 
been generally supervised by the Assistant Secretary for Foreign 
Trade or International Affairs. You will note from the adjustment 
sheets that we transferred his immediate staff into the Office of the 
Secretary and have reflected that as a comparable transfer for 1952. 
We have then reinstated, for purposes of this budget, a director of 
the Bureau and the requirements for his salary and his immediate 
staff represent this increase of three man-years or three average 
number of positions shown on page 607 of the justifications. 


OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Mr. Rooney. What about this requested increase in the amount of 
$11,109 under Industry and Commerce ? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, that part of the Office of Industry and 
Commerce which remains in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and was not transferred to the National Production Au- 
thority, is the one you referred to. The increases there are with 
respect to the Area Development Division and the Commodity Stand- 
ards work, and the Trade Association Division. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure $11,109? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not have that precise figure. 
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Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, the breakdown of the $11,109 is this, 
There is an adjustment here, a net difference for the Area Develop- 
ment Division of. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that to be found? 

Mr. Nretson. Page 619. 

Mr. Roonry. That shows a column where there are increases in 
each category under “Personal services” and a decrease to the extent 
of $13,000 in “Other objects.” 

Mr. Cawtey. The detail of “Other objects” is shown on page 625, 
Mr. Chairman. 





PERSONAL SERVICE INCREASES 


Mr. Roonry. What about the $24,109 increase for personal services. 

Mr. Cawtiry. Those are personal service increases in the several 
divisions listed on page 619 and Mr. McCoy plans to take those up 
division by division. 

Mr. Roonry. I wish you would proceed to do so, then. 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, the increases shown are $7,000, for 
example, in the Area Development Division. It is in that Division 
that we are carrying on two principal types of activity. In one of 
these where we ask for an increase it is largely to.supplement our 
work in the Arkansas-White-Red Interagenc Conmpiitios and in the 
New England-New York Committee, which the President established 
last fall. to survey the river basin development in those two areas. 
The President asked the Department of Commerce, along with other 
agencies to participate in those surveys and to come up with a report 
within the next 18 months to 2 years, on a comprehensive plan for the 
economic and resource development of those 2 areas, 

Mr. Roonry. What does it mean in dollars and cents ? 

Mr. McCoy. According to our arithemetic here we have an increase 
of $7,676. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. McCoy. For an additional man-year, approximately in that 
work. We have been asked to do this with the minimum increase and 
to absorb most of the expense in our going organization. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else you want to say about it? 

Mr. McCoy. There is only a total, as you know, of eight people in 
that present Division. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people are there now ? 

Mr. McCoy. There are seven now. The other major part of that 
work relates to assisting State planning and development agencies; 
that is, of an official State character, in developing their information 
about their resources in connection with the defense effort. Most of 
the State planning and development agencies today are interested in 
what possibilities exist in their States or regions for the establishment 
of new industries and particularly the expansion of defense-production 
programs. We have been, I think, quite helpful to State organizations 
and communities and area organizations that have been concerned 
with organizing their materials properly to present to the defense 
organizations, and to the Military Establishment plans with regard to 
the resources in their area for expanding industrial production for 
defense purposes. 
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Mr. Roonsry. Do you contemplate carrying on the small business 
sag ay Oe the coming fiscal year? 
Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. It is being transferred to the National Production 
Authority ¢ 


Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. This is not particularly small business itself, 
although it does have some aspects of small business development. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record pages 607 
and 609 of the justifications, with regard to Administration, as well as 
pages 619 and 625 with regard to Industry and Commerce. 

The matter referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Summary of estimated requirements 





1951, adjusted Estimate, 1952 gf ct aera a 





Aver- Aver- 


age age in 
num-| Net cost | ¢; num-| Net cost 


ber ber 





Business Advisory Council - 


Office of the Director $43, 235 ll 7 +$24, 297 
8, 2 2 8, 583 ‘ 3: 
Publications sta 5 96, 500 —32, 615 








Personal services 148, 285 —8, 285 
Other objects 9, 700 ; +3, 300 


157, 958 



































The reactivation of the Office of the Director centralizes the responsibility 
for the direction of the policies and programs of the offices comprising the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and for advising the Secretary on questions 
involving activities of the Bureau. As of December 1, 1950, the Office of the 
Director and staff was vacant. It is anticipated that the positions will be filled 
during 1951 resulting in an increase in average employment in fiscal year 1952. 


Other objects of expenditure 





Difference, 
1951 estimate | 1952 estimate | increase (+), 
decrease (—) 





Printing and reproduction... 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 

. 


Total other objects 

















Estimates for other objects of expenditures show an increase of $3,300 due to 
the filling of the position of Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Travel includes both foreign and domestic trips for the Director 
and his staff, the estimate being based on experience and anticipated needs. 
Provision is also made for reproduction of forms, bulletins, speeches, and reports 
prepared by the Office of the Director. 
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OrricE oF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Summary of requirements 



































7 
Difference, increase | 
1951, adjusted Estimate, 1952 (+) decrease (—) | Em. 
A —| ple y- 
Serf iment, 
Activity os Aver- Beak Aver- Sits Aver- | Nov. 
‘osi-| age osi-'| age Osi-| age | 30 
tions |num-| Net cost | tions |num-| Net cost | tions num Net cost | 59 -) 
“ r | 
JPersonal services, perma- 
nent positions: . 
Area Development Di- j 
ae 8 | 7.0! $45,290 8} 8.0] $52,966 |_..__. +1.0 | +$7, 676 7 
Commodity Standards 
Division. -_-_-_._- ae 27 | 26.0 131, 745 27 | 26.5; 139,055 |_..-_. +.5} +7,310 26 
Trade Association Di- 
| RRS SRC a aE 6| 60 34, 330 6) 6.0 34,910 |......]--.... +580 6 
Transportation and 
Communication Di- | 
WG cicicakacnnee 23 | 22.0 | 123, 526 23 | 22.5 | 132,060 |...._. +.5) +8, 543 | 22 
Total personal serv- ‘a 
RASA ee 7 Ra 64 | 61.0 | 334,891 64 | 63.0 | 359,000 |_____- +2.0 | +24, 109 61 
et RTD CYMER Paap a Pee (Miler 27,000 |_..._. ddncws} 85,000 |... 
Gross requirements __|___..- PES: | ieee Creme! 386, 000 |......}_..._- +11, 109 [" a : 
| | 




















Other objects of expenditure 











a 1952 soerince, 
- crease (+) 
justed) estimate 1 ase (—) 
SE Sail tan va nlhied dp at ona, aepkice tidn» uedliww abuliah aietamcanl $7, 000 $5, 000 —$2, 00 
Tnseeenias a0 BB oo ia hn Sick ice ccintnbca 300 | ee ‘ 
eee ee ETT NE SETEL ILLE RIDA LAN DIR GE 3, 000 2, 000 —1, 000 
PYIPRG OI DOPTOGCHION . « . nin dk inne cee wncc ew cccecoedennd 26, 700 16, 800 —9, 900 
UNE INOS Sind sencemhedaceovssinsckepbencee 1, 000 = - Sees 
eg SR cific eg ge nae par 1 Pais fed peep gee NES cen aol ya 2, 000 1, 900 —100 
TR CUO ORIN i ieiisn cin tring imien sn pyetbduandeeteg 40, 000 27, 000 —13, 000 














COMMODITY STANDARDS DIVISION 


Mr. McCoy. With regard to the Commodity Standards Division, 
as you will recall, that was transferred from the Bureau of Standards 
to our Office of Industry and Commerce. We are estimating a slight 
increase there of $7,000 involving one additional position, I believe. 

The work in that Division is now largely turned to defense work. 
That is the division where we have technical personnel devoted to com- 
modity standards. A great deal of emphasis is laid today in the 
defense program on conservation of materials. One of the principal! 
ways to conserve materials is to originate agreements between Govern- 
ment and industry about the standardization of products and the 
simplification of designs and styles and varieties. Because of experi- 
ence of that staff over many years in the development of commodity 
standards, so-called commercial standards, most of the activities of 
that Division will be devoted to helping the defense agencies, par- 
ticularly the National Defense Authority, in outlining and under- 
taking conservation programs. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 
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Mr. Froop. The first impact of this defense mobilization effort al- 
most of necessity had to be borne by the Department of Commerce 
eric and largely, I suppose, this area ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Simply because you were set up for that kind of thing 
and were ready andi available to some extent ? 

Mr. McCoy. We had industry staffs in the Department of Com- 
merce which could undertake the allocation of materials. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Department of Commerce generally, and this 
area in particular, have been wearing a number of hats in the last 
several months, insofar as the jurisdiction of the Department of Com- 
merce and these various alphabetical arrangements under the mobili- 
zation plan have been functioning together ; is not that so? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. The eens transferred the Indus- 
try Divisions, the Marketing Division, the Small Business Division 
of my Office of Industry and Commerce into the NPA, which was also 
in the Commerce Department. That involved transfer of some 425 
people who became the nucleus of the National Production Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Froop. As I understand it, you acquired a half a dozen other 
titles, in the Army parlance, in addition to your other duties? 

Mr. McCoy. I am the Assistant Administrator of the NPA. I am 
also Director of the Office of Industry and Commerce. 

Mr. Fioop. You are doubling in brass. 

Mr. McCoy. And I carry on both of those activities at the same 
time. 

ADVICE TO BUSINESS GROUPS 


Mr. Fioop. In the last year or so or the last couple of years and up 
until this minute, your section or some part of your section has been 
giving advice to chambers of commerce and industrial development 
groups all through the Nation on the advantages of your office or 
surveys of your specialists on questions of unemployment and indus- 
trial problems; is that true? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. Our work in the Area Development 
Division has been concentrated on assisting areas or communities or 
States which wish to expand their economic development, particularly 
with respect to regions or areas which have had chronic unemployment. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you found out, since you have been doing this 
work in the last couple of years, that with one or two exceptions, the 
entire list of so-called distressed economic areas has been wiped out— 
with one or two exceptions, chiefly in the anthracite coal area of Penn- 
sylvania, which are chronic? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Mr. F oop. Is it your crowd that sent these survey teams into the 
field to meet with and advise with chambers of commerce—men from 
vour office ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. We organized several teams at the request. 
of communities which had unemployment problems. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you have one in Scranton ? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And later in my district ? 
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Mr. McCoy. And in Wilkes-Barre and one in Cumberland, Md., and 
two or three other places. 

Mr. Fioop. Those were men from your office—I have forgotten the 
name of the man from your office who was in my district, but whoever 
he was I told Secretary Sawyer about this the other day, and since 
this is directly under your shop I have the highest regard for what 
you as a Government administrator at least have been trying to do— 
whether it can be done or not is not entirely up to you; but whoever 
that man was, he certainly did a good job under your direction in that 
area and the reaction that I have ce: has been highly complimentary 
from these groups who, before that, were at loose ends and- did not 
know what to do. 

Mr. McCoy. We are following up on that now, Mr. Flood, by indi- 
cating to industry, which wishes to expand and particularly where 
they have asked for rapid amortization for new investment, the avail- 
ability of manpower and of resources in some of these areas in which 
we have studied in the past with regard to unemployment matters. 

Mr. Foon. I think you should know that there have been a number 
of occasions within the last 5 or 6 months when people have been 
in touch with me, who have been advised to get in touch with the 
chamber of commerce in three or four cities in my district or with my 
office to see if we could get them in touch with businessmen in various 
categories—small business, because that is all I have—to see if they 
could participate in this defense effort in some way. And if it had not 
been for the efforts of your office and whoever is associated with you, I 
do not know how we would ever have gotten whatever information 
we did get. And that is going on every day and every minute, as far 
as I know. 

Mr. McCoy. I recall two or three projects that we have suggested 
might be placed in one or more of these areas, including Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton—the anthracite area; a steel plant for one and perhaps a 
recovery for certain ferro-alloys in another. 

Mr. Fioop. There is some such thing going on in the Scranton area 
now; I have forgotten the nature of it. I do not even know the name 
of it. That is not in my district. But it is in the same distressed eco- 
nomic area as in mine. Conditions all through there are uniform: 
they are acute and chronic as far as the economy is concerned. That 
is going on. The same thing is true in my district. 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR NEW PLANTS 


As I understand under the law now the Government cannot build 
plants in these areas. In other words, your Department has no au- 
thority under the existing law, or the Government generally, to build 
a plant on its own motion; is not that so? 

Mr. McCoy. So far as I know, the Defense Production Act does 
not authorize the Government to build a plant. 

Mr. Froop. As it did during the last war. 

Mr. McCoy. It did during the last war. 

Mr. Froop. And if any such right is requested by the Government 
to aid these areas through the Department of Commerce or any other 
department, the law will have to . amended to give the Government 
that authority; is that right? 
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Mr. McCor. Under the Defense Production Act, the Government 
can give certain encouragement and assistance to new plants. 

Mr. Froop. But it. cannot do what it did during the war, build a 
plant itself and lease it to somebody ? 

Mr. McCoy. That is generally true. I do not know of any plant 
that the Government is constructing. 

Mr. Fioop. It is my understanding that that is the law and the only 
thing you could do for any of these areas is what you do through cer- 
tificates of necessity, or loans, as authorized by the National Defense 
Act. 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all you can do, through tax abatement or certif- 
icates of necessity or amortization relief, something of that nature; 
is that right ? 

Mr. McCoy. There are three principal ways in which the Govern- 
ment can assist in encouraging the development of new plant facilities. 
Those are the two you have mentioned, by granting amortization—that 
is, rapid amortization within a period of 5 years instead of the normal 
10 or 15 years. The second is by direct Government loans under 
section 302 of the Defense Act where the Government makes a direct 
loan to a private company wishing to expand its facilities. Those 
are the two principal methods. Another method which can also be 
employed is for the Government to undertake to contract for the 
output of a facility. That is more often employed in mining enter- 
prises where a long-term contract may be entered into to purchase the 
output of a mine over a period of time under certain price situations. 
Those are the three major ways in which the Government can, under 
the Defense Production Act, encourage the expansion of the output 
of materials and products. 

Mr. Fioop. And this has been generally under your supervision in 
this section with the defense agencies identified or related with vou ? 

Mr. McCoy. In the National Production Authority. We have 
under my jurisdiction a rather important part in the amortization 
feature as well as some part of the loan part of the act. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to say this to you, Mr. McCoy—and I said this 
to your boss, Mr. Sawyer, the Secretary of Commerce, within this last 
week; that I personally have been bombarding every Government 
agency or Government official, high or low, who would listen to me in 
connection with this distressed economic area, which is worst in the 
hard-coal fields of Pennsylvania, including my district. There are 
three or four such districts; Congressman O’Neill’s district, from 
Scranton, Congressman Fenton’s, and mine. We have the three bad 
districts. I think we have made the Government agencies at all levels 
finally conscious of this extraordinary economic cancer. I want to 
say this, that while most of the Government agencies have paid lip 
service and pledged their understanding and willingness and desire 
to help, the first concrete, physical evidence’that anybody offered other 
than talking about it was offered by the Department of Commerce, 
by Secretary Sawyer and by you, sir. Now, maybe it is because you 
are the only agency under the law that could; maybe the others would 
do it if they had the law to do it. I do not know about that. But I 
do know that your Department has at least tried. Of that there is no 
question. 
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It is all very interesting to engage in the realm of moral philosophy 
with reference to the economics of this Government. But want you 
to understand that when you have 17,000 men out of work in one small 
area, which is 15 percent of the population, and there is no future 
and no hope and no. aid and no succor from the Government. of the 
United States, and when the goose hangs high in every other geo- 
graphic area and every other congressional district of this Nation, 
whether it is in agriculture, commerce, industry, urban or rural areas, 
and the fat is on the calf—and you have anywhere from seventeen 
to thirty-five to fifty thousand good American men who want to work 
and who cannot get help from anybody, then I say to you and to 
any critics, that moral philosophy is sad recompense for a pay check. 

‘he efforts made by you and your Department to be practical, 
within the rule of reason, under the National Defense Act, to meet that 
problem, merits no criticism, but the highest commendation. And I 
place that on the record with my fullest and most complete approval 
of the course of conduct of yourself and your Secretary in that con- 
nection, period. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Mr. Sreran. What is this Council of Economic Advisers? Where 
are they located ? 

Mr. McCoy. The Council of Economic Advisers is set up in the 
Executive Office of the President. ‘They are Mr. Leon Keyserling, 
who is the Chairman, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Blau, I believe. 

Mr. Sreran. Within the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, could factual reports equivalent to those gotten up by the 
Council of Economic Seabee be prepared ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. I am not sure that I understand—could what kind of 
reports be prepared ? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; could you prepare them so they were equivalent 
in factual material to those prepared by the Council of Economic 
Advisers ¢ : 

Mr. McCoy. I would answer that question in this way: The De- 
partment of Commerce has certain responsibilities given to it by law 
in the preparation of economic data and one of the important func- 
tions is concerned with the analysis of the current business situation. 
Another is the development of national income and gross national 
product data. That is one of the primary and most important func- 
tions of the Office of Business Economics in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Most of that material, this basic economic data on the state of the 
economy, on national income and gross national product, are the 
kind of data which the Council of Economic Advisers uses in the prepa- 
ration of its special reports for the use of the President and the Con- 
gress. So there is no duplication there. The two agencies work jointly 
in that field. Our work I-might say is the grass-roots work for the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Mr. Sreran. I thought you could do that within your Department 
under Mr. Thomas. In your justifications under OBE, you have a 
statement which reads: 


Until a restoration of our staff to its previous level is authorized, OBE will find 
it impossible to initiate work of major potential long-run significance to both 
business and Government. 
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Do you subscribe to that statement ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes;I do. There is a great deal of economic data that 
needs to be collected and analyzed that will be extremely useful to both 
business and Government. Mr. Meehan can tell you more about that. 
in detail. 

Mr. Sreran. If you subscribe to that, then, to justify restoration 
of that staff, would the OBE report business and economic facts equiva- 
lent to those facts that are in the reports of the Council of Economic 
Advisers ? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir; I do not think that they would duplicate. As 
a matter of fact I think that the kind of work proposed and inferred 
here would extend the area of economic research and provide a wider 
range of data for the Council of Economic Advisers and the Con- 
gress and others in connection with national economic affairs—taxa- 
tion and other matters. 

Mr. Sreran. You may say all that, but I say that there is duplica- 
tion there. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Mr. Sreran. Sometime about a year ago, I introduced a bill to set 
up a Department of Transportation. One of the economic problems 
of this eountry at this time is the confusion in the transportation 
industry generally characterized by unfair competition, inequitable 
subsidies, and conflicting regulations, and so forth. If this committee 
provided the funds, would you believe it advisable for your Depart- 
ment to undertake a comprehensive study of these problems and make 
recommendations for a national transportation policy ? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; I believe very strongly that is a proper function 
of the Department of Commerce, and that the Department could do 
that very successfully. 

Mr. Sreran. You agree that the country needs in some manner to 
develop a national transportation policy, especially in view of the 
defense effort and the growing influence of the United States in world 
commerce ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; I believe we should. 

Mr. Sreran. Has anything been done about it? 

Mr. McCoy. In the fall of 1949 the President asked the Secretary 
of Commerce to undertake continuing studies of transportation and 
transportation policy. The Secretary delivered a report to the Presi- 
dent in December 1949 on this subject. 

Mr. Sreran. I have the report here. 

Mr. McCoy. That is the first effort in the direction of summarizing 
the issues in national transportation policy, and the Government’s 
program for the promotion of transportation, and expenditures by 
the Government on behalf of transportation. 

Mr. Sreran. Has some legislation been requested or suggested or 
recommended ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. I do not believe the Department of Commerce has at. 
the moment made any specific recommendation on over-all legislation 
for transportation policy. However, the Department, from time to 
time, does make recommendations to Congress on certain going pro- 
grams on public roads and civil aeronautics. 
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A te Mr. Sreran. What prompted me to introduce my bill was that 
; over a period of years I had felt that our economic problems will 
ne never be solved until we have some of the transportation and dis- 
Ay tribution problems solved in the United States. That is what prompt- 
tip Pe ed me to introduce my bill; up to this time, however, this report 
Ae is the only thing that has been done toward that objective ? 
3. Mr. McCoy. That is right. 
4 I think that type of thing should continue in the Department 
af of Commerce. It is probably the logical agency to survey the whole 
ae transportation policy and program of the Government and to make 
42 
| 









recommendations to the President and the Congress with regard to 
the issues, some of which you have mentioned with regard to rates, 
with regard to the interrelation between different forms of trans- 
port, and to try to achieve some cohesion in our national policy as 
appa to air, rail, and other forms of transport. 

r. Sreran. You know of no plans. You offer no legislation? 

Mr. McCoy. I cannot speak for the Secretary on this. I do not 
know whether he has in mind recommending any basic legislation 
or not. 

Mr. Streran. Where would that legislation be recommended? Would 
it be from the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. McCoy. It could be recommended from the Department of 
Commerce. I assume the Secretary will make his recommendations 
to the President and the President would then decide what part, 
if any, of the recommendations he would adopt and pass and on to 
the Congress. 

Mr. Sreran. But up to now nothing has been done? 

Mr. McCoy. Nothing of a broad character. 

Mr. Sreran. Nothing but bills introduced by Congressmen, in- 
cluding my own? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. Thank you. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Secretary, does Mr. Keyserling’s office have 
any connection with your council in the preparation of the figures? 

Mr. McCoy. The Council of Economic Advisers? 

Mr. Crevencer. Usually Mr. Keyserling is the spokesman to the 
President. Does he speak to Mr. Snyder or you or just to the Presi- 
dent ? 

Mr. McCoy. I think that we should make it clear that the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers is a part of the Executive Office of the 
President. I am not competent to answer the question. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. It is a presidential office. You have answered my 
question. It is not a part of Treasury or Commerce; it is separate? 

Mr. McCoy. It is entirely separate. I can answer that. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is what I am trying to find out. There are 
more releases, perhaps, from that particular section than from any 
other to the general public. I was just curious about it. 
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RAILWAY FREIGHT CAR SUPPLY 


Mr. MarsHatu. Following Mr. Stefan’s inquiry, speaking of trans- 
portation, does your department have anything to do with the rail- 
way boxcar situation ? 
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Mr. McCoy. Yes; we are right in the middle of it. 

Mr. Marswaty. Can you tell me what you are going to do, just in 
a few short words? 

Mr. McCoy. We now have a program for 10,000 freight cars per 
month. The steel industry is delivering sufficient steel. to the car 
makers and to the railroads to construct 10,000 new freight cars per 
month, which includes tank cars. 

Mr. MarsHauy. Are you doing anything toward getting cars that 
> aan been out in the Midwest area back into the Midwest 
area 

Mr. McCoy. The regulations for the distribution of the cars on the 
railroads are the function of the Defense Transportation Administra- 
tion. We do not control that. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Of course, you are aware that the Midwest is in 
a rather serious slump or plight as far as the movement of grain 
is concerned. 

Mr. McCoy. We are quite aware of the shortages of freight cars. 
It comes up frequently in connection with the production program, 
where defense plants are either unable to get adequate cars to remove 
their products, or move raw materials. We hear about it all the time. 
I think we hear about every freight-car shortage wherever it may 
occur because it does affect production. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. We thank you, gentlemen, very much. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 5, 1951. 
Frecp Orrice Service 


WITNESSES 


CARLTON HAYWARD, DIRECTOR, FIELD OFFICE SERVICE 
ROBERT NEWLAND, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate , 079, 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings - = 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Obligations incurred , 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce’’ 


Total obligations 

















Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952"estimate' 





$1, 715, 789 
345, 807 


$1, 857, 445 
362, 555 


$1, 767, 445 
362, 555 








2,061, 596 





2, 220, 000 





2, 130, 000 











‘ 
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Obligations by objects 

















1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
“Total number of permanent positions... ............_......-.- 405 394 385 
Average number of all employees. -.-.................-.-.-.-. 378 384 4 364 
‘O01 Personal services: 
Permanént positions___-____-- sila diiicieis ih abiagaamicauaioatde $1, 789, 689 $1, 805, 000 $1, 763, 067 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... _............- > 9 ERO 6, 933 
Total personal services... ................--..--.---. 1, 796, 495 1, 805, 000 1, 770, 000 
BR ete Ee ET ES ER SS 36, 100 40, 000 40, 000 
03 Transportation of things....................-.-.-2... 2. oe 2, 3, 000 3, 000 
04- Communication services. .-.........-...-.....-.-.-.-..--- 36, 755 37, 000 37, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___..._.__- (an tha kutiicceedadeek 81, 474 i 
06 Printing and reproduction._.-_................---. 2-2... 65, 714 200, 000 , 000 
‘O07 Other contractual services___...........-. 2-2-2222. 7, 883 10, 000 10, 000 
‘08 Supplies and materials.............._. Sy 2 Tae SA ONES S 27,002 30, 000 30, 000 
OD Heaguente on... ga <n. ee nn cca ncaa k wack oabhins 7, 347 10, 000 10, 000 
co RG TTR RS SET ae PA ERE TE SE ROT! 2, 061, 506 2, 220, 000 2, 130, 000 














Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Field office service,” which appears 
at page 77 of the committee print and at page 638 of the justifications. 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 638 and 639. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


















































Appreptintion, 2062. ooo coins eee cud PU REN. ASTRON SNA TIRE TT $2, 155, 000 
“Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
gk RR MRI aie EEE RA NSN RENT BES eae ania SSPE RS PRS saa 115, 000 
—————_ $2, 270, 000 
Deduct: 
Savings under sec. 1214_.......__.___. winless ihe at seid sna ek akemsae eet ae 50, 000 
Rents and utilities assumed by the General Services Administration._________ 85, 000 
Reduction of positions (20 man-years at $77,193 less $35,260 for within-grade 
i SEER RENE NS TERN OTe PREC eT Tee SEU 41, 933 
‘ __ 176, 933 
aI RRR KETENE SL Rk REY ON ES Peg OE, Ee Rae RRR Moe 2, 093, 067 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 
| Requirements Difference 
By activity eee xe sas shia 
1 1 
| (adjusted) | estimate |‘eerease(—) 
Promotion of industry and trade____.._..____- aie $1, 731, 898 | $1, 767, 445 +$35, 547 
REELS RELATE EE 361, 169 362, 555 +1, 386 
EI oo ii near teinnrcnpnnapteaieitons binashtiee 2, 093, 067 | 2, 130, 000 +36,933 +36, 933 
| qUEEENERERRED 
RIEL UID OE GINITIOIINEII, TOU a osc dke cca nncdcaddcandencacccsccddaccaaase 2, 130, 000 
Summary of estimated obligations 
Estimate, 1951 (ad- : 
Actual, 1950 justed) Estimate, 1952 Em- 
a ploy- 
| | | ed, 
la ver-| ee | Aver- a Aver- Nov. 
Posi-| age | ,;, ‘osi-| age ‘osi-| age r 30, 
tions | num-| Net 0st | tions | num-| Net St | tions | num-| Net Cost | 1950 1 
ber ber ber 
= go Ee Sas 
Personal services: } 
th EEE 405 378'$1, 789,689' 394)  384/$1, 763, 067 385 364|$1, 763, 067 389 
Regular pay in excess 
of 52-week base.......|.....-|_....- 6, 806]... Ic deen Wee sec ahesenk. CC Sn 
ee 405] 378 1,796,495) 2394) 384) 1, 763,067) 2385) 364) 1, 770, 000)... - 
‘Other objects._-2 = 772277772}... | es it 5 Be Ros 330, 000)......}.....- , 000). === 
(ex emeaneenemen 405) 378) 2 061, 596) 304] 384) 2,093,067) 385, 364) 2, 130, 000)... 
I 


























1 Based on payroll records and approved commitments. 


2 The total annual salaries of the 394 full-time positions for 1951 and 385 for 1952 are $1,848,859 and $1,869,284, 


respectively. 
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° LIST OF FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. The amount requested in the fiscal year 1952 is $2,130,- 
000. We shall at this point insert in the record the lists of regional 
and district offices in the Field Office Service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

te, Mont. 
‘Charleston, S. C. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 

New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reno, Nev. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Savannah, Ga. 


NUMBER OF FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Roonry. How many field offices do you now have? 

Mr. Haywarp. We have 42 total in the Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the same number that you had last year? 

Mr. Haywarp. That is correct; yes, sir. There is a change, Mr. 
Chairman, in the regional offices, however. There are 13 instead of 
14 regions, which was done to conform with the pattern established 
by the President for defense agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. Which office are you referring to? 

Mr. Haywarp. We take Los Angeles and St. Louis out as regional 
offices and make them district offices and establish a regional office in 
Richmond. That makes a total of 13. 

Mr. Rooney. Then the 4 offices recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission for elimination are still in operation ? 

Mr. Haywarp. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are those offices ? 

Mr. Haywarp. I believe they are Reno, Cheyenne, Albuquerque, 


and Butte. 


Mr. Rooney. In the coming fiscal year you anticipate, do you not, 
receiving funds from the National Production Administration ? 


Mr. Haywarp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. To what extent? 


Mr. Haywarp. I would say somewhere in the neighborhood of $10 


million. 
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PROMOTION OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this requested increase in 
the amount $35,547 under “Promotion of industry and trade?” 

Mr. Haywarp. That is within-grade promotions and printing and 
reproduction. 

r. Rooney. How much for within-grade promotions and how 
much for printing and reproduction? 

Mr. Harwarp. I will have to furnish that, I do not have that figure, 
sir. Iam quite sure most of it is within-grade promotions, but we will 
give it to you exactly. 

Mr. Rooney. Also furnish for the record a statement with regard 
to a comparison of all objects in this appropriation. 

Mr. Haywarp. Very good, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Breakdown of increases requested under “Promotion of industry and trade” 
































Within-grade promotions__...__.___-_______ 2 yo, $5, 547 
Printing and reproduction acl ieiictchccnicanty emnencirsisai 30, 000 
Total increase iii 35, 547 
' Estimates for other objects of expenditure 
Increase (+) 
1951 1952 or 

decrease (—) 
RRA 24 SS SP SE te eee ee $40, 000 $40, 000 |___........__- 
@ Transportation of things.................................. 3, 000 | eae 
04 Communication services___................---..--.------- 37, 000 - |, eee 
05 Rents and utility services.....................----.-.---.. 85, 000 |.........--.-- —$85, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction .--_..................-.-....---- 200, 000 , 000 +30, 000 

07 Other contractual services _--__..........-....--..----.---- 10, 000 10,000 |........-..- 
08 Supplies and materials..._...............-...----.-.-.---- 30, 000 “| 
ee RES SS RS ILE) Seas ree 10, 000 50,600 1.............- 
hi ee ee ee er 415, 000 360, 000 —55, 000 














REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. There is a reduction in personnel contemplated ? 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes, sir. I think we will probably get a reduction of 
about, 20 people. 

Mr. Rooney. That being so, why do you have an increase of about 
£30,000 for “Other objects” ? 

Mr. Haywarp, That comes about through the procurement synop- 
sis, the synopsis of bid information which is now being put out, in 
about 35,000 copies, to some 6,200 outlets throughout the country. 

Mr. Sreran. I did not hear that, Mr. Hayward. 

Mr. Haywarp. It is the synopsis of bid information on all Federal 
procurement which is not negotiated, daily. Then weekly on Wednes- 
days, we furnish a synopsis of contracts awarded in the preceding 
week. 

Mr. Roonry. That information that you speak of discontinuing, 
has been of benefit and advantage to small business, has it not? 
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Mr. Haywarp. Of very much benefit to small business. 

Mr. Rooney. Who proposed discontinuing this? 

Mr. Haywarp. The Defense people came up, I think in February, 
with an argument to discontinue it and after discussion with the 
Office of Small Business they did agree to continue it, eliminating 
some of the data but the award information is practically useless, 
because it shows no quantity and no dollar amounts. I do not know 
how a small-business man is going to make much use of it now. 

Mr. Roonry. Why are you going along with that? 

Mr. Haywarp. Because we believe we can still talk them into giv- 
ing us back the quantity and dollar amounts. We are still hopeful 
we will be able to do that. . 

Mr. Roonry. That is, insofar as the information on contracts al- 
ready let is concerned ? 

Mr. Haywarp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the bids information in tue first instance, 
before the contracts are let? 

Mr. Hayrwarp. That has not been discontinued. There apparently 
is no move on to discontinue that. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not propose to discontinue that ? 

Mr. Haywaprp. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I must have misunderstood you earlier. I thought 
you were discontinuing the prior information concerning Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Mr. Haywarp. No, sir; that is not correct. It is the contracts 
awarded. And that was done on the basis of security, they said. 
They took out the dollar amounts and the quantities. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Sreran. I have no questions, but I do want to say, speaking 
for myself—and I am sure I speak for the members of the committee— 
that Joe Mack, who has been with this Department for many, many 
years—how many years, Mr. Hayward ? 

Mr. Hayrwarp. About 25. 

Mr. Sreran. —is a very efficient and very loyal public servant. He 
has been very ill. I understand he is now back on the job. We wish 
him well. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sure you bespeak the thoughts of every member 
of the committee, Mr. Stefan. 


COOPERATIVE OFFICES 


How many cooperative offices do you presently have? 

Mr. Haywarp. 110. 

Rhee Rooney. Will you at this point in the record insert a list of 
them 

Mr. Haywarp, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As well as a chart similar to the one contained at page 
2028 of last year’s hearings sontacning the facts regarding the staffing 
of field offices, as of February 1, 1951? 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is al] ‘hank you. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


COOPERATIVE OFFICES 


The cooperative office is located in a chamber of commerce, unless otherwise 


specified : 


Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Akron, Ohio. 

Altoona, Pa. 

Amarillo, Tex. 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Auburn, N. Y. 

Bakersfield, Calif. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Kern County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Billings, Mont., Commercial Club. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Bismarck, N. Dak., Association of 
Commerce. 

Boise, Idaho, Idaho Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Brownwood, Tex. 

Carbondale, Pa., Greater Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Carterville, [l., Southern Illinois, Inc. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Erie, Pa. 

Evansville, Ind. 

Fairmont, W. V., upper Monongahela 
Valley Association. 

Fargo, N. Dak., Greater North Dakota 
Association. 

Flint, Mich. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Fresno, Calif., Fresno County Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Frand Rapids, Mich. 

Hamilton, Ohio. 

Hammond, La., Association of Com- 
merce. 

Hartford, Conn., Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut. 

Honolulu, T. H. 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Huron, 8. Dak., Greater South Dakota 
Association. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jackson, Miss., Mississippi Agricultural 
and Industrial Board. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lansing, Mich. 


Las Vegas, Nev. 

Lima, Ohio, Association of Commerce 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Lockport, N. Y. 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Martinez, Calif., Contra Coast County 
Development Association 

Minot, N. Dak., Association of Com 
merce 

Monroe, La. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Montpelier, Vt., State of Vermont De- 
velopment Commission 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Newark, N. J. 

New Bedford, Mass., Board of Com- 
merce 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Paducah, Ky., Association of Commerce 

Paterson, N. J. 

Peoria, Ill., Peoria Association of Com- 
merce 

Pontiac, Mich. 

Portland, Maine, Maine State Chamber 
of Commerce 

Providence, R. I. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Raleigh, N. C., North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment 

Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Riverside, Calif. 

Rochester, Minn. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Saginaw, Mich., Board of Commerce 

St. Paul, Minn. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Jose, Calif. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Shreveport, La. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Springfield, Ohio 

Steubenville, Ohio 

Stockton, Calif. 

Sumter, 8S. C. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Tampa, Fla. 
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Texarkana, Tex. Waterbury, Conn. 

Toledo, Ohio Wichita, Kans. 

Trenton, N. J. Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Troy, N. ¥. Wilkes-Barre Pa., Wyoming 

Vermillion, S. Dak., South Dakota Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Commerce Executives Wilmington, N. C. 

Waco, Tex. Worcester, Mass. 

Warren, Ohio 


Staffing of field offices as of Feb. 1, 1951 
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Wepnespay, Marca 21, 1951. 
PATENT OFFICE 
WITNESSES 


JOHN A. MARZALL, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 
CARL E. HAGLUND, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $11, 185, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec. 1214 











Total obligations 11,350,000 | 11, 600, 000 
| 
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Obligations by activities 

Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

1. Legal counsel, a pee vies interferences Nh aia Sibir ce $416, 082 $428, 140 $429, 740 

2. Patent examining 0 fia ad RRA ERT EE 6, 282, 726 6, 395, 680 6, 444, 680 

3. Trade-mark e eenian alksueaies- G2 ncummeennian 546, 740 544, 610 551, 710 

4. Patent and trade-mark services-_--.............-.220-2 2... 3, 353, 323 3, 560, 830 3, 751, 530 

RE 7 eer et eee ae 78, 474 80, 790 81, 090 

6. Staff and administrative services_._...............--.222.2. 345, 691 339, 950 341, 250 

i ovekcunedadcacdeuinnansenwibacabln 11, 023, 036 11, 350, 000 11, 600, 000 

Obligations by objects 

Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions. _..............-...-...- 2, 025 2, 000 2, 000 

Average number of all employees. -.-...............-.-..--..-. 1, 994 1, 950 1, 900 
01 Personal services: 

PUrmemt NOSMIONS.. .. «5 5 5 ose e $8, 629, 063 $8, 769, 800 $8, 799, 800 

pay in excess of 52-week base__._._........._- TT Iawceckcsewsude 34, 000 

Payment above basic rates._.._.............--...-..2. 1, 506 200 200 

Total personal sefVices...............-.....-.-.-.-.. 8, 663, 752 8, 770, 000 8, 834, 000 

Nis Shatter ba bae sh ce cbs annie tlckte ck scimimexenowe. 9, 469 9, 000 9. 000 

03 Transportation of things. ---.....-..........----.--..----- 2, 634 3, 000 3, 000 

04 Communication services... .............-.---....------.- 20, 233 22, 800 22, 800 

05 Rents and utility services... .......-...---..--.2----2.22- 21, 129 25, 000 25, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction ---.._...-.-...-........----.... 2, 069, 843 2, 296, 200 2, 482, 200 

07 Other contractual services. ............-....--.-.--.--222. 19, 392 20, 000 20, 000 

08 Supplies and materials..__......._.....-.-...-...-2---2.-. 123, 609 124, 000 124, 000 

ee Sie DES RRS ES SE a Sa ak 7 92, 684 80, 000 80, 000 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_._...................-. __ ot Ee CI 1 rigs: 1. ee 

I hls pais ics ciiniiinnnnessstindeoabinciacdiennniaied 11, 023, 036 11, 350, 000 11, 600, 000 

Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is the Patent Office. It 1s 


to be found at page 110 of the committee print and beginning at 
page 750 of the justifications. 
t this point we shall insert in the record pages 755 and 757 of 


the justifications. 


(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


























Apprenmiation, 3001 themelor UM) oo essai se aren sb de Sk Sik hc oc nnenncncacncceced $11, 500, 000 
ee I Gta ce bah enn ctiiwanbandabdambeiasebane sodegeeeiiavekesbin —150, 000 
PI COD gigi Dc diss ams aa aSEEA Lalas SEES e chedeaab Leese aed adie ive ie cn unihame noun 11, 350, 000 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 
Requirements Difference, 
By activity increase (+) 
1951 1952 eetene () 
adjusted | estimate 
1. Legal counsel, appeals, and interferences-..._.__. $428, 140 $429, 740 +$1, 600 
2. Patent examining ahi RR Ro RE 6, 395, 680 | 6, 444, 680 +49, 
3. Trade-mark examining operation_................ 544, 610 551, 710 +7, 100 
4. Patent and trade-mark services. ...............-- \ 830 | 3,751,530 | +190, 700 
5. Executive direction... .....................-..-.. 1 81, +300 
6. Staff and administrative services.....___...._._-- 339, 950 341, 250 +1, 300 
Pa Abadi thcocddietilh ag apdecskgbuusteiauee 11, 350,000 | 11,600,000 | +250,000 +250,000 
‘Total aptinnnte of approprintion, 20GB oon nsec cada Bictedi dein dcdcncscencccc 11, 600, 000 
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Summary of estimated obligations 





Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 





* | Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age age age 
em- em- em- 

ploy ploy- ploy- 

ment ment ment 











Personal services: 
Permanent positions. - 
Regular pay in excess 

of 52-week base... _._- 
Payment above basic 
rates (overtime, holi- 


day and night 
work differential) ae ‘ 1, 506 


Total personal serv- 





8, 663, 752 ; 8, 770, 000 
2, 359, 284)_.....|....-.]| 2, 580, 000 
Gross requirements... 11, 023, 036 ...-.-} 11, 350, 000: 



































Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that there is a requested increase in 
the amount of $250,000 over the 1952 base. There is, however a de- 
crease of 50 in the average number of employees. 

On page 760 of the justifications a requested net increase of $64,000 
for personal services should be noted. 

Commissioner Marzall, do you have a general statement to make at 
this time with regard to the requested appropriations for the Patent 
Office in the coming fiscal year ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Marzatu. Yes, sir; I have one prepared, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. MARZALL, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


The budget requirements of the Patent Office for fiscal year 1952 amount to 
$11,600,000 for continuing the program of examining patent and trade-mark 
applications and related work of the Office incident to administration of the 
patent and trade-mark laws. These requirements are limited to funds for 
personal services sufficient to continue the program at about the same level as 
authorized for 1951 and for other necessary operating expenses, most of which 
are directly governed by the volume of patents issued and trade-marks registered. 
Our total requirements may be divided into three major parts: (1) 76 percent 
for personal services; (2) 21% percent for printing and reproduction; and (3) 
about 2% percent for all other expenses. 

Of the $11,500,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1951, $150,000 has been reserved 
for savings under section 1214 of the General Appropriation Act, 1951, leaving 
a balance of $11,350,000 available. The increase of $250,000 in 1952 over the 
base requirements of $11,350,000 available for 1951 is comprised of $186,000 for 
printing and reproduction and $64,000 for personal services. In viewing the 
elements which make up our increased requirements, it must be recognized that 
the Office is faced with increasing liabilities of a fixed nature in spite of the 
fact that our program is continued at about the same staff level of operations. 
These liabilities arise due to (1) the increasing productivity of the Office which 
results in the need for publishing a greater number of patents and (2) the neces- 
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ae of conforming with existing, legislation relating to compensation..of em- 
‘ployees. 

The increase of $186,000 for printing and reproduction provides for printing 
requirements related to an increase of 5,000 in the estimated number of patent 
issues for 1952, the inevitable result of increased productivity by the Office in its 
‘efforts to reduce the huge backlog of patent applications. This includes print- 
ing of patent specifications and drawings and publication of the issued patents 
in the Official Gazette and annual indexes, the combined cost of which averages 
a little better than $37 per patent. 

Total increased costs for personal services in 1952 include $100,000 for 
statutory within-grade salary advancements, $34,000 for 1 day’s pay in excess 
of the 52-week base, and $160,000 for continuation of the examiner salary pro- 
gram authorized for the previous 3 years, or a total of $294,000. Of this amount, 
it is estimated that $230,000—or about 78 percent—will be offset by savings in 
the personal services item arising as a result of increased turn-over lapses, leav- 
ing a net increase of only $64,000 in personal service requirements. In con- 
sideration of the probable effects of the state of emergency on the ability of the 
Office to replace promptly those employees who will be lost through turn-over, 
we are anticipating in the budget that the lapse rate for 1952 will be about double 
the-rate for the current year. 

During 1950, for the second successive year, we have been able to dispose of 
a greater number of applications than the number of new applications received. 
With no increase in the number of examiner assistants, in comparison with 
fiscal year 1949, we show for 1950 an increase of 18 percent in total patent 
application disposals (80,141 as compared with 67,935 for 1949) and an increase 
of 27 percent in the number of patents issued (38,683 as compared with 30,564 
for 1949). 

We estimate that intake of new patent applications will continue at the rate 
of about 70,000 per year. Under the program encompassed by the budget esti- 
mate, we expect to realize the disposal of about 96,000 applications for 1952. 
This will mean a margin of 26,000 disposals, or about one-fourth of the expected 
‘productive capacity, to apply against the backlog. Approximately three-fourths 
of total production will merely offset the intake of new applications. With in- 
creased disposals, there will be a relative increase In the number of patents to be 
issued, which are estimated at 50,000 for fiscal year 1952. The backlog of patent 
applications awaiting disposal is expected to decrease to about 176,000 by the end 
of fiscal year 1952 if the present program is continued at the level provided for 
iin the budget. 

Processing of applications for renewal and republication of trade-marks is 
expected to continue on a current basis, with a volume of about 4,000 renewals 
and 2,000 republications. The backlog of applications for registration of marks 
is being reduced at the rate of about 7,000 per year. A continuation of this 
production rate in 1952 will reduce the backlog to about 24,000 by the end of 
the year, with intake of new applications continuing at the current rate of 
18,000 per year. 

Fees established by or pursuant to law for filing of applications, issue of 
patents, sale of patent and trade-mark copies, and other services furnished by 
the Office produced $5,448,000 in revenue during 1950, and are estimated to 
produce $5,800,000 in 1951 and $6,000,000 in 1952. All income received by the 
Office is covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. Roonry. Do you wish to comment on your statement ? 

Mr. Marzauu. We are asking for $250,000 more for fiscal year 1952, 
and that is predicated on $64,000 for personal services and $186,000 
for printing. We expect to issue more patents in 1952 than we will 
‘during the current fiscal year, and our estimate at the present time of 
the number of patents that will be issued for the present fiscal year is 
practically about what we anticipated when we were here last year. 


REQUEST OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. How much did you request from the Bureau of the 
Budget this year for the Patent Office ? 
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Mr. Marzauu. It was $12,030,000. We have a classification system 
in the Patent Office which is about 2,000 man-years behind. In order 
to us in shape over a period of 20 years we would need to put on 
additional examiners. Examiners in classification have to be men 
who have had patent examining experience, and they are in the upper 
grades. In order to supply the number of men who would need to 
go from the examining corps to the classification division, it would be 
necessary to add 175 men to the examining corps. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this workload summary, contained on 
page 751, in the record at this point. 
(The document is as follows :) 


Workload summary, fiscal years 1948-52 








New applications received: 
Patents (excluding designs) 
Design patents 
Trade-marks: 
Registrations 
Ne Shik phen nnn cence catuadkokeassoumacen ons 
Republications 
Applications disposed of: 
Patents (excluding designs) 
Design patents 
Trade-marks: 
Registrations 
Renewals 3, 748 
* Republications ‘ 4, 180 
Applications pending, end of year: ! 
Patents (excluding designs) 4 ‘ 219, 334 | 
Design patents 3, 39% ¥ 10, 512 
Trade-marks: 
Registrations , 49 af 37, 730 
Renewals 6 899 
535 


69, 294 
7, 308 


18, 755 
3, 731 
2, 206 


80, 141 
8, 711 
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Patents granted and trade-mark registrations granted, renewed, 
or republished: | 
Patents granted (excluding designs) --.-.......-.......--.- 21, 515 | 30, 564 | 38, 683 
Design patents granted 3,102 | 4,251 4, 826 
| 





Trade-mark registrations: 
Granted 9,411 | 14,453 | 16,37 

6,704 | 4,735 | 3,573 

Republished : | 8, 298 20,819 | 4,873 














! Adjusted to inventory as of June 30, 1950. 


Mr. Roonry. What comment do you have to make with respect to 
this, Commissioner Marzall? 

Mr. Marzauu. I think the Patent Office is perhaps in better shape, so 
far as the output of work per examiner and the total output is con- 
cerned, than it has been for many years. 

I noticed in the record last year that the chairman made the state- 
ment that while we were coming up we had not met the period of 1941 
to 1945. Our annual output now per examiner assistant has reached 
substantially the same point it was from about 1935 to 1938 and is 
more than it has been since 1943. So we have by raising our output 
in the last year wiped out several of the years that we were not up to 
before that time. 





j 
] 
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The applications being received are about the same as they were the 
year previous. We have done a great deal, not only in reducing the 
total backlog but in reducing the number of applications waiting 
action by the examiners. 

In 1949, the 1st of December, we had 5 divisions which were more 
than 2 years behind in the point of time. There were 33 divisions 
more than 18 months; 44 divisions more than 15 months; and as of 
December 31, 1950, we had none over 15 months behind. As of today 
we have none.more than 12 months behind. 

The lowest division in the point of time is, I think, 11 months and 
24 days. 

pylons will notice on this little chart I have here, all these lines 
for the 2-year period, 21 months’, 18 months’, and 15 months’ period, 
and even the 12 months’ period, have just disappeared from the chart, 
showing that every application in the Office now is acted upon within 
less than a year. 


COLLECTION OF FEES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to the collection of 
fees in the Patent Office? What was the amount turned into the 
Treasury in fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Marzaun. $5,448,342. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the estimate for 1951? 

Mr. Marzauu. $5,800,000. 

Mr. Roonry. And 1952? 

Mr. Marzatu. $6,000,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How much have you produced in fees up to the 1st of 
March 1951, in the current fiscal ate! 

Mr. Marzauu. $3,678,784.38. 


PRINTING 


Mr. Rooney. Where in these justifications are the details of this re- 
quested increase of $186,000 for printing and reproduction ? 

Mr. Hacuunp. Pages 761 and 769. 

Mr. Rooney. They run all the way through the total item of $2,482.- 
200, do they not ? 

Mr. Haeiunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the details 
with regard to printing and reproduction, beginning at page 769 and 
including pages 770, 771, and the upper half of page 772. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 
Piast ham th BE aii lipids tact pincesapiiieane iim lial mii Cte 5 cali $2, 482, 200 
BNR LF Pea eee SE eS RR etc A LER NIN PRES SAT ORBIT 186, 000 


For printing specifications and drawings of the weekly issue of patents and 
trade-marks; printing, engraving illustrations for, and binding the Official 
Gazette, including weekly and annual indexes; and miscellaneous printing and 
binding. The need and use of funds for printing and reproduction is governed 
largely by the number of patents granted and trade-mark registrations granted, 
renewed, or republished. Most of the work is performed by the Government 
Printing Office at prices established by that agency. Some of the work is done 
by private concerns for which contracts are awarded annually. 





— 


i) 
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The increase of $186,000 for 1952 provides for printing requirements related! 
to an estimated increase of 5,000 patents. This includes printing of specifications. 
and drawings, the Official Gazette, and the annual indexes. 

Continued efforts are being made to achieve such savings as may be possible 
in the printing and reproduction costs of the Office. Since both the volume of 
printing and the prices therefor are not subject to administrative control by 
the Office, these efforts are directed toward modifications in the make-up of 
printed matter, as well as substituting, where possible, more economical methods 
and materials. The estimate for 1952 is based on the best data available on 
volume, unit prices, average pages, etc., taking into account such measures as 
have already been adopted to reduce the costs. 

A schedule of total printing and reproduction requirements for 1952 follows: 





Average Total Unit | Estimated 
cree! s | cost’ | total cost 





. Specifications of the weekly issue of patents and 
trade-marks, including certificates of correct- 
tion 

Patents (excluding designs) 

Design patents 

Trade-mark registrations 

Certificates of correction (2,406 at $3). __.-- 











2. Photolithographiec printing of the drawings of 
the weekly issue of patents: 
Patents (sxcluding designs): 
Standard number of copies... - 
 mgeewane a ES bance haacscs 
Design pate , 2 ‘ ; 5, 52! 
Plant Keno ‘(100 at $379) -- esaens ieaincn aii ip 37, 900 





141, 500 








. Photographic reproduction of patents, to re- 
plenish ‘‘exhaust”’ stock of copies: 

Patents—in black and white », 5. 7 215, 050 

Additional lots of 59 copies for ‘patents: in 

very active arts ‘ . Wf § of 1, 650 

Plant patents—in color (12 at $90) aerate ef: See ae 1, 080 





WI Cae t aw dn eC ckes enbihiins satetwcn aces : ‘ pata et 217, 800 


. Photographic printing of patent and trade-mark 
drawings for use in the examination process Number 
and to provide a record of the original filing: of prints 

8 by 12-inch prints | . 3 32, 200 
3a Oe SO SRNR to a 5 te adcwss<: base SSE eae 17! 3, 500 
Settee SPaNNE WRENS rGecab We mcd sicwc deus w sheMivowesen: t é 270 





Totel....-5. “oe ae : a Pe 36, 000 





. Official Gazette, the official weekly publication 
of the Office, which promulgates the granting 
of all patents and trade-mark registrations 
and the renewal or republication of trade- 
marks, and includes indexes, registers of in- | 
ventors, official orders, proceedings of the Average | 
Office, and Court and Commissioner Deci- number 
sions: per page —— 

Patents (including designs) -._......__._-- . 4 13, 750 
Trade-mark registrations and er 

tions. _- ei 
Miscellaneous pages (90 per ‘issue). 








230, 400 
16, 500 





246, 900 





Average | ~~ Total 
6. Annual indexes of patents, patentees, trade- index | inder 
marks, and registrants: items items | 
Patents (including designs) , 00 2 {| 110,000 | 
Trade-mark registrations._.--............- 3 | 
Trade-mark republications and renewals__ 3 2 12, 000 | | 











82632—51——-26 
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Average | Total Unit Estimated 
Number | “pages | pages | cost. | total cos: 
7. Other printing and reproductien: 
(a) Administrative printing (patent and 
trade-mark heads and other public 
use and internal use forms, including 
I 5 oh 5 ts Nie es coca Pause Li cate eect de detent weak $30, 000 
(b) Publications and special items: 
C1) SO a pciosc! SE TERS PDAS RARE RET Gas 1D AAG A TESS TEES 8, 000 
tie SO TS SEES PENERI EES Ie 4, 000 
(3) Classification Manual..__-. MCS Ral op tekwad MOPS aad cdl yh woa Ned <aeidte 2, 000 
(4) Classification Bulletins__..__- ey EEAOE SER, | SR oc: SUNS Se eee be eae Fan > 2, 000 
(6) Rules of Practice—Patents. ....|........-.}-....2. 2. -fo.. 2. fel 3000 
(6) Rules of Practice—Trade- 

ESS RRS ARISE CREO se: Sa aamenereS Nee C ye ate 500 
ip "Sits at Get SER TEES, Sie, EL aee Ge 2, 000 
(8) — Information Pamph- 

ets: 

NE Rating onece supa lchlans wn coe fo nd Sian pa ch Rac aliceentecsinlan aucnadlninoom nance 1, 500 
a, ETERS MR tay Hao Sues! hae amy ibe hese 500 

(9) Manuals of nt examining 
apt aeareeen peecemures. | foe de 1, 000 

(10) Printing dates for patent and 
ENS Sain eel 5c <3 acon lanemndwa ond niace docces uses 4, 500 

(11) Other items (guide for patent 

draftsmen, dedicated patents, 
I ND oe on Pa ccanncicnl-ccdpsncinalccnisnoeccleos bocce 1, 000 
POE eth aan cannes ches ba neudc Chthcc eddie Lacdaab eis eek eas. 30, 000 

(c) Miscellaneous binding: 

(1) Foreign patents (750 volumes at 
Ate Rh RSE EER Be i es: Tat NRT ie RS RR RAR Tt 26, 250 

(2) Books and periodicals (1,200 vol- 
7 8 RS Ae, rs, Raton, eee, Pee fy SE LED pe 8, 400 

(3) Official Gazette (72 volumes at 
fF Sree ie said Statins Aled diegtaa CEE esc Wt wish seaabe detain 660 

(4) Current issue of patents and 

trade marks (252 volumes at 
| PIRES OS acces TE i NP permis Bahai tara Me DAR nme: TAR SE 3, 780 

(5) Other book-binding services fur- 
Bg - Rae ee MS, TE Me este PRRCREP ake) CIDR ARS 13, 000 

fg aR eh tahoe ape OM MED, RESUS ERS Be Naar LRN Poo pee de 52, 000 

Total requirements......___- ae RRO EY SURGES: ORES SE 2, 482, 200 

' \ 











EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the request of $80,000 for equip- 
ment, the same amount as allowed in the current fiscal year, there is 
mentioned a request of $10,000 for the purchase of books for the 
scientific library as a means of keeping abreast of published material 
for reference purposes in the search of prior art by the examiners. 
What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Marzauu. Those are books of technical nature of all kinds that 
come out. I would say it is necessary because we have had and still 
have in the Patent Office what, in my opinion and in the opinion of 
many, many people, is the finest scientific library in the world. 


USE OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have access to the library of Congress? 
Mr. Marzauu. Yes; we do. 


Mr. Rooney. Where is the Patent Office situated with regard to 
the Library of Congress? 
Mr. Marzaui. About 20 blocks, I would say. They do not have 


the scientific information over in the Library of Congress that we 
have in the Patent Office. 


Nu 


Nt 


sy 
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Mr. Rooxry. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Marzatu. Mr. Chairman, may I just make a statement? I 
have here the general condition of the Patent Office, all divisions, as 
of December 31, 1950, and it includes some statistics. I would like 
to have that in the record if possible. It shows the number a year 
ago and the number we have now, and it gives the general indication 
of what is going on. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. We shall insert this document in the 
record at this point. 

(The document is as follows :) 


Condition of all divisions as of Dec. 31, 1950 
PATENTS 


Number of patent applications pending in the Patent Office— 

(a) On Nov. 30, 1948 228, 215 

(0) Ue Tee BE Tao a re eb sc 211, 050 
Number of patent applications awaiting action by the examiner— 

(a) On Nov. 30, 1949 135, 625 

(b) On Dec. 31, 1950 121, 304 
Number of divisions over 2 years behind on Nov. 30, 1949 5 
Number of divisions over 18 months behind on Nov. 30, 1949 33 
Number of divisions over 15 months behind on Nov. 30, 1949 44 
Number of divisions over 15 months behind on Dec. 31, 1950. 0 


TRADE-MARKS 


Number of trade-mark applications for registration, renewal, and repub- 
lication pending in the Patent Office— 
(a) Qn Nov. 30, 1949 41, 952 
(b) On Dee. 31, 1950. 37, 186 
Number of trade-mark applications for registration, renewal, and repub- 
lication awaiting action by the examiner— 
(a) On Nov. 30, 1949 27, 393 
(b) On Dee. 31, 1950 24, 036 
Number of months in arrears in trade-mark applications on— 
(a) Nov. 30, 1949 15 months 
(b) Dec. 31, 1950 8 months, 28 days 


TRADE-MARK INTERFERENCES 


Number of cases heard and awaiting decision on— 
Nov. 30, 1949 
Dec. 31, 1950 


June 23, 1949 
CES Ce ia a a ee ee Nov. 21, 1950 


DESIGNS 


Number of design applications pending in the Patent Office— 
(a) On Nov. 30, 1949 
(b) On Dee. 31, 1950 
Number of applications awaiting action by the examiner— 
(a) On Nov. 30, 1949 
(b) On Dee. 31, 1950 
Number of months behind in actions before examiner as of— 
(a) Nov. 30, 1949 19 months 11 days 


(b) Dec. 31, 1950 8 months 25 days 








gas 
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Condition of all divisions as of Dec. 31, 1950—Continued 
BOARD OF APPEALS 


Number of cases pending before the Board of Appeals on— 
(a) Nov. 30, 1949 - 8,978 
(b) Dec. 31, 1950 a ae, 280 
Average number of cases disposed of monthly, from January through 
December 1950: 12-month basis.__..---- 2.2 


Excluding month of August (Board not in session) ame. & 














BOARD OF INTERFERENCE EXAMINERS 


Number of cases heard and awaiting decision by the Board of Interference 
Examiners as of— 
(a) Nov. 30, 1949...._____. ee Pent eRe fees 35 
(b) Dee. 31, 1950 
Date of oldest case awaiting decision as of— 














(a) Nov. 30, 1949. er July 7, 1948 
(b) Dee. 31, 1950 Nov. 23, 1949 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
WITNESS 


Cc. D. CURTISS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, to which we shall direct 
our attention is the request of the Bureau of Public Reads, beginning 
at page 113 of the committee print and page 802 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert into the record pages 804, 805, 806, 
and 807 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) _---._-----_-_-- $412, 100, 000 
Deduct : Transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Commerce”__._..__________ —5O0, 000 
Adjusted appropriation, 1951___.__._______ 412, 050, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951__.._______ 251, 652 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951_____ *9, 129,498 
; —_———————_ $421, 431, 150 
Deduct: 1951 appropriation applied to contract 
authorisation... cn ghana — 414, 050, 000 
CEI ir cectiteintestisnc eestnclitigestabacoians —7, 381, 150 
— 421, 481, 150 
TB RIAD as Ns Benoni Teo Ch iit bse ose 
Requirements for 1952 (by appropriation) : 
Federal-aid postwar highways______________ 420, 000, 000 
Elimination of grade crossings___._____.____- 5, 211, 925 
Forest: RighWais qs kk i ee ee 25, 000, 000 
Tongass forest highways, Alaska____________ 3, 500, 000 
War and emergency damage, Hawaii______-~_ 2, 000, 000 
Inter-American highway________-__-________ 4, 000, 000 
NOt SOUR cos cts ene eee 459, 711, 925 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1952_____-_ 459, 711, 925 





1In addition, provision is made for the transfer of $2,000,000 from prior appropriations 
‘ made pursuant to the Defense Highway Act of 1941. 
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Summary of direct obligations by object of expenditure 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





$11, 726,065 | $12, 491, 265 $13, 387, 265 
875, 800 922, 000 
104, 800 


2% 


95, 900 
111, 285 


_ 
= 
i. 





Rents and utility services 
ae and reproduction 


te 
= 
~ 


B58 
ESSE 


535, 
606, 
398, 
7, 275, 
0, 277, 
381, 

4, 000 

503, 531,434 | 526, 125, 000 





0 
Suppl 


SSISR288=E 
~a 
3 


000 
400 
650 
000 

184 


E83 


1 
47 


E3 

















Reconciliation of total obligations to appropriation or estimate 





Estimate Estimate 
Actual 1950 1951 1952 





Re 3 direct obligations 
Ad 
— to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 
mmerce’’ 


452, 211, 925 
188, 075 


1, 679, 041, 494 | 1, 741, 071, 985 








Transter of prior year balance from “Access roads’’ 2, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available: 

Appropriated funds , 330 1, 653, 962 
726, 906, 382 
527, 000, 000 


1, 257, 560, 344 
Appropriation or estimate 7 424, 481, 150 
ransfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of on, 000 


421, 431, 150 459, 711, 925 























Summary of personal service obligations 





1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





Aver- Aver- Aver- r 
ageem-| Netcost |ageem-| Netcost |ageem-| Net cost 
ployees ployees ployees 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions (net) , 370, 797 $12, 763, 265 
Part-time and temporary positions. . _- 500, 04 550, 000 637, 600 
— excess of 52-week base _ _ 43, 439 55, 000 
Payment above basic rates 239, 400 


Total personal service obligations -_- i ‘ 13, 695, 265 
—S for quarters and sub- 





1, 000 


Net personal service obligations | 13, 604, 265 
Reimbursable obligations _ | —307, 000 —307, 000 


























01 Personal services : , 491, 265 | 13, 387, 265 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Curtiss, I understand that Commissioner Mac- 
Donald is ill and confined to his home, and that we shall not have 
him with us to discuss these appropriation estimates this year. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

We regret exceedingly that is so. 

Mr. Rooney. Please convey to Commissioner MacDonald the best 
wishes of the committee for a speedy recovery and say to him we 
regret that he is not with us. As you pointed out awhile ago off 
the record, this is the second time in 30 years that he has been pre- 
vented from coming up on the Hill to appear before the House 
Appropriations Committee in justification of the estimates for the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Do you have a general statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curtiss. Yes. Ihave one I would like to submit for the record,, 


with your permission. Then I would like to make a very brief 
opening statement. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the statement and attached charts 
in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SuMMARY STATEMENT OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The highway construction and maintenance program bears an essential rela- 
tionship to a sustained capacity for increasing both production and national 
income. For confirmation it is only necessary to look at some of the major 
changes that have occurred in the pattern of our national life during the past 
decade. Changes that exert the most significant pressures in the new demands 
on highway transport are: 

First, the decentralization of industry. The expansion of productive 
capacity has frequently occasioned opening new plants at locations distant 
from the parent plants. Integration of the different units requires a largely 
increased amount of transportation. 

Second, the manufacture of parts and materials has been increasingly 
distributed among many subcontractors operating small plants. The neces- 
sary movements of raw materials and finished products for assembly require 
more highway transportation. 

Third, there has been a rapid shift of population from the older central 
city to satellite communities extending into what were only recently farm 
areas. It is this shift of the population pattern that has produced the 
tremendous volumes of daily ebb and flow of highway traffic between the 
parent city and the outlying residential areas. 

Fourth, there has been a surprising migration of population to the Pacific 
coast area. This is perhaps the most spectacular recent change in our na- 
tional pattern of population distribution. 

Fifth, between 1940 and 1950 our population has increased by 14.5 per- 
cent. Our number of motor vehicles has increased almost 50 percent since 
1940, and registrations now exceed 48 million. 

Our increased dependence on highway transport is thus clearly apparent. 
The effect of these and other causes has been to pyramid highway traffic in a 
manner that has astonished and confounded all forecasters. By conventional 
methods. of ferecasting traffic, we arrived at traffic-volumes for 1960 that were 
actually reached before the end of the year 1950. The important relationship 
has been disclosed in research studies of the Bureau that the upward trend in 
highway traffic expressed in terms of vehicle-miles closely parallels the, upward 
trend of the national income expressed in terms of a constant dollar. This re- 
lationship has been remarkably consistent for the past 20 years. 
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The growth in the use of our main rural roads—that is, the roads generally 
under the jurisdiction. of the State highway departments—is evident tn all sec- 
tions of the céuntry. During the decade 1940-50 the use of main rural roads has 
increased 60 percent as méasured by vehicle-miles of travel and 112.3 percent as 
measured by ton-miles of carried loads. All regions recorded gains in vehicle- 
miles of travel during the period, ranging from 25.4 percent in the six New Eng- 
land States to 86.4 percent in the East South Central States (Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi). Increases in ton-miles of load carried ranged 
from 76.5 percent in the six New England States to 191.7 percent in the eight 
Mountain States. These data are shown by census divisions in exhibit 1. 

Our highway plant that must be kept in condition to serve the increasing 
national production requires constant replacement of portions that depreciate 
through wear or obsolescence to the extent that they are not usable economically 
by the greatly increased numbers and weights of the traffic. 

By far the greater part of the program of replacement of main highways is 
found in the Federal-State cooperative program of improvements to the Federal- 
aid highway systems established pursuant to congressional acts. In addition 
to the Federal-aid highway s¥stem, originally designated in accordance with 
the Federal Highway Act of 1921 and since improved by continuing Federal 
fund allocations, in 1944 the Congress after extensive hearings extended Federal 
aid to a system of principal secondary roads and to a system of urban arterial 
roads. The mileages of these systems as of January 1, 1951, are as follows: 


Miles 
Federal-aid highway system (rural) _------------------_-_-----_-_ 219,251 
Federal-aid secondary system 
Federal-aid highway system (urban) 


The national system of interstate highways, selected pursuant to the 1944 act 
and forming a part of the Federal-aid highway system, connects by direct routes 
metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial centers serving the national defense, 
and connects at the borders with roads of continental importance to the Dominion 
of Canada and the Republic of Mexico. Limited by the act to 40,000 miles, the 
system as now designated includes 37,800 miles, of which 34,022 miles are in 
rural areas and 3,778 miles are in the urban areas of places of 5,000 or more 
population. More improvements of a major character were made on the main 
routes included in the interstate system during the fiscal year 1950 than in any 
previous year. 

A report-on the-adequacy of-this:system to serve the-national defense, printed 
as House Document 249, dated June 30, 1949, stated that all but 1,900 miles of 
the system in rural areas and 398 miles in urban areas required improvement 
to bring the routes up to standards recommended for the volumes of traffic then 
existing. Cost of making the required improvements was estimated at $11,- 
266,000,000. In comparison with this estimate of need already existing, advance- 
ment made during the fiscal year 1950 does not indicate an adequate rate of 
progress. Projects completed with Federal assistance totaled 979 miles at a total 
cost of $168,508,000, of which $87,893,000 were paid with Federal funds. 

Besides extending recognition to the Federal interest in improvements to the 
secondary, urban, and interstate systems and providing for their selection and 
designation, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 gave recognition to the greatly 
increased highway usage and to the need for a more completely integrated pro- 
gram, Continuation of the program established by the 1944 legislation was pro- 
vided by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950, with authorizations of $500,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

During the five calendar years since the end of the war, 82,014 miles of high- 
Ways and streets have been opened to traffic under the Federal-Aid program, 
including 19,904 miles completed during the calendar year 1950 (exhibit 2). An 
additional 11,911 miles are under construction; plans have been approved for 
4,022 miles on which work has not yet been started, and another 11,762 miles have 
been programed for construction (exhibit 3). 

Payments of Federal funds to States for work done on projects under con- 
struction or completed (including administration) totaled $440,829,439 during 
the fiscal year 1950 (exhibit 4). The active program as of January 1, 1951, in- 
cluded projects in several stages from initial programing to under construction 
at an estimated total cost of $1,849,040,000, and Federal funds of $920,130,000 
(exhibit 5). 
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Four-fifths of the $500,000,000 authorized by the 1950 act for the fiscal yea: 
1952 was apportioned to the States on November 22, 1950 (exhibit 6). The 195, 
-act required that the latest available Federal census figures be used in comput- 
ing the apportionments for the fiscal years 1952 and 1958, and at the time the 
apportionment was made the final 1950 census data for rural and urban popu- 
lation were not available; so preliminary data were used. Consequently, only 
$400,000;000 of the $500,000,000 authorized for the fistal year 1952 was appor- 
‘tioned. It is expected that final census figures for rural and urban population 
will become available later this fiscal year, at which time final apportionment 
of the full $500,000,000 authorization will be made. 

Unprogramed balances of these apportionments amounted to $502,634, 548 as of 
January 1, 1951 (exhibit 7). To this total can be added the $100,000,000 of 
funds for the fiscal year 1952 not yet apportioned to the States, making a total 
of $602,634,548 of Federal funds for additional projects exclusive of the 1953 
oC which is to be apportioned to the States not later than January 1, 
1952. $ 

The financing of the active highway-construction program is shown in exhibit 5. 
The volume of improvements for which Federal fund payments are to be made 
during the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 is reflected in the budget estimates of 
postwar highway expenditures. For Federal-aid projects there is an average 
interval of about 2 years from the date projects are programed until payments 
‘are made to the States. Payments during the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 will 
largely be for work done on projects that were originally programed during the 
fiscal years 1949 and 1950, respectively. 

In addition to construction financed with postwar funds, balances of prewar 
Federal-aid funds are involved in active projects. Funds have been fully ap- 
propriated for the Federal-aid highway system and for secondary or feeder 
roads. There remains $5,400,000 unappropriated for “Elimination of grade 
crossings.” Prewar grade-crossing funds paid to States amounted to $10,155,000 
‘during the fiscal year 1950. 


FOREST HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Federal funds for the construction of forest highways have always been au- 
thorized in Federal-Aid Highway Acts. The apportionment of funds for the 
fiscal year 1952, made September 20, 1950, is shown in exhibit 8. 

The operation of the Federal-aid and forest highway programs is similar 
except that the forest highway program is a Federal construction program. 
Public Roads engineers make the field surveys, prepare plans, let contracts, and 
directly supervise the construction. 

Federal funds may be used for maintenance of forest highways. However, it 
has long been the practice for the States to assume responsibility for mainte- 
nance after a 2-year period of postconstruction and maintenance following com- 
pletion of a forest highway project. This procedure has conserved the Federal 
funds largely for construction purposes. 

Although no State or local contribution is required on forest highway con- 
struction, over the years the States have utilized their own funds along with 
Federal-aid funds in substantial amounts in improving routes of the forest 
highway system. 

As a result of curtailment of forest highway construction during the war 
‘and adverse conditions that delayed the resumption of full-scale operations 
following the war, there is a huge backlog of needed improvements on the forest 
highway system. Current studies of the forest highway system indicate that 
over 5,600 miles are obsolete or below standard of connecting sections of road. 

The momentum gained by the forest highway program during the. previous 
year was maintained during the past year, and by January 1, 1951, a total of 
$81,783,870 of forest highway funds authorized since the war had been pro- 
gramed for projects (exhibit 9). Construction projects accounted for $75,513,142 
of the total programed (exhibit 10). Construction projects programed to 
January 1, 1951, provided for improvement of 1,725 miles, of which 1,182 miles 
had been completed, 448 miles were under construction, and 95 miles were 
approved for construction (exhibit 11). On January 1, 1951, the unprogramed 
balance of forest highway funds available for additional projects amounted to 
$24.091,647. This total includes the 1952 apportionment of $20,000,000 made 
September 20, 1950. The distribution of this unprogramed balance by States is 
shown by exhibit 12. 
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The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 provided for an accelerated forest 
highway program in southeastern Alaska. al-year authorizations.of $3,500,- 
000 f6F 1951 and 1952 each were made for- improvement ef forest highways near 
Ketchikan, Sitka, and Juneau in the Tongass National Forest area. 

The southeastern Alaska cities and towns have far outgrown their existing 
road facilities. To bring the potential resources of southeastern Alaska 
(largely within the Tongass National Forest of 16,000,000 acres) into use will 
require improvement of roads around existing communities to make further 
expansion of the communities possible and land sites for the new industries 
accessible to the workers. A pulp-mill plant to cost $32,000,000 is planned for 
erection at Ketchikan. Another large plant for Sitka and a third for Juneau 
are under study. The road program provides for the reconstruction of approxi- 
mately 22 miles, new construction of approximately 18 miles, gravel surfacing 
of about 40 miles, and bituminous paving of 26 miles. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


With supplemental funds for 1951 provided pursuant to the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1950, work will be resumed on a limited scale on the Inter-American 
Highway. 

Mexico has completed the Inter-American Highway at its own expense to 
the Guatemalan border. With the elimination of the now impassable gaps in 
northern Guatemala and northern Costa Rica, cars will be able to travel on 
paved or all-weather road from the United States-Mexico border to San Isidro 
in southern Costa Rica. 

The Inter-American Highway will provide access to lands and resources which 
are now inaccessible. It will provide communication among the countries and 
stimulate expansion of their markets. It will contribute directly and immedi- 
ately to the economic and political strengthening of the Central American 
republics. 


Exurisit 1.—Vehicle-miles and ton-miles on main rural roads 
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1 For all vehicles. 
? Estimated. 


1. New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
. Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsy ivania. 
3. South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
4. East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
5. East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee. Alabama, Mississippi. 
. West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas -~ 
. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
8. Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 
) Pacific: Washington, Oregon, eeemene 
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Exursit 2.—Federal-aid projects completed during the calendar year 1950 












































Number of railway- | Number of 
highway grade cross- |_ railroad 
Number ings grade sepa- 
Miles of ration 
bridges Elimé structures 
sis m recon- 
nated Protected | structed 
476.3 68 3 24 2 
145.8 52 1 aS ; 
302. 8 70 1 16+1.5.3.. 
210.5 50 12 | eee 
402. 4 59 q RS 
12.5 26 5 1 3 
62.2 _ 4 ERR inet RU ibe PE 
221.1 44 2 9 Se 
679. 2 6 9 1 
215.5 3 3 |. 
276.3 3 27 1 
37.8 3 
1, 164.0 3 
1, 942.1 a 
262.0 
165. 1 ‘ 
76.0 l 
85.6 
25.7 4 
469.1 6 
1, 256. 2 1 2 
310.8 1 
816.1 6 
463.4 3 2 
280.7 1 1 
211.5 2 
31.8 11 1 Gu 
33.5 20 T tacunmanecn 1 
428.7 25 1 Te 
150.9 61 7 1 s 
588. 3 86 9 | & 
885. 6 20 4 i by poeta 
217.7 45 3 34 4 
668. 1 9 SS is Yt eer 
159.5 22 1 SEU LK Ee Hee 
RSE SSPE AE RR EBs Si 114.6 37 5 8 oe 
EC Ee ee 9.4 5) CEES NE, Sa 1 
SO eae ee 585. 0 53 2 4 2 
lle IRE REESE REIS 856. 1 ye rata je 
I Sl re og ee en eee 442.9 56 4 2 2 
DI 6b bbtals cbeddselune lbndecctbenabeds 2, 487.0 501 5 Ly 
| EGET Re Pe Se Faire Y 175.0 7 1 14 |. 
. oa SRNR SE a ae SE Seas 3 36.3 RE ae _ i RY 
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SS EE OE 45.9 14 1 | ae 
RES IE SF ae SES RE FR we 503.8 60 7 4 4 
NES EEE RS 324.3 30 1 1 ee! 
ERT I PO ae ae a eae 21.6 yf ERE RR SESE RRS VERS 
District of Columbia... ..................-. 3.9 SEES Fe Se SE 
PUN RNa ek Rais onde céeukosawscivken 32.3 | Ree AG ERE 
ie ss litt ndadedeite whine 19, 203. 7 2 723 ‘ee 142 453 49 
FEDERAL-AID PROJECTS COMPLETED DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1950 
FUNDS 
Postwar: 
I cncsis oo dbus b cdnwac uae el oun 5, 484.5 99s 50 106 16 
NIN a5 tine hh usa caceamedishde ed 14, 036. 5 1, 470 13 172 12 
PP ges eS cE ue ee Le 205. 9 192 52 10 A 
OR Ge OE ona ion wens ccekancsdid 176.8 63 27 165 15 
Pe iiside sei ccbiac cds tinned bon cae | 19, 903. 7 2,723 142 453 49 
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Exursit 3.— Mileage of active Federal-aid projects, as of Jan. 1, 1951 
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Exuinit 2.—Federal-aid projects completed during the calendar year 1950 
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Exarsit 3.— Mileage of active Federal-aid projects, as of Jan. 1, 1951 
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EXHIBIT 5.—Status of agtive Federal-aid highway program, as of Jan. 1, 1951 
{Thousand dollars} 





Under construc- Approved for 
tion construction Programed Total 





Total | Federal| Total | Federal| Total | Federal; Total | Federal 
cost funds cost funds cost funds cost funds 





$411,921 |$205, 950 $51, 728 |$212, 759 | $107, 664 |$725,172 | $365, 342 
182,099 | 91, 554 723 | 36,056 | 165,425 | 84,760 | 419,247 | 212,370 
360,980 | 171,990 | 93,927 | 45,540 | 219, 734 674, 641 


955, 000 | 469, 494 597, 918 1,819,060 | 901,310 


, 








9, 526 4, 684 9, 526 4, 684 
4, 244 2, 241 4, 533 2, 399 
13, 595 9, 646 * 15,921 11, 737 
27,365 | 16, 571 1,020 29, 980 18, 820 


"982, 365 486,065 | 267,162 | 134, 182 1,849,040 | 920, 130 



































Exhibit 6—Apportionment of $400,000,000 of the $500,000,000 of Federai-aid 
highway funds authorized for the fiscal year 1952 
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Exauisit 7.—Unprogramed balances 
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Exuinit 8.—Apportionment of forest highway funds for the jiecal year 1952 
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ExaiBit 9,—Status of postwar forest highway funds by States, as of Jan. 1, 1951 
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ExursiT 10.—Status of postwar forest highway funds, by classes of work, as of Jan. 
1, 1951 





Federal funds 





Active projects 


Completed 
projects 








$1, 005, 253 
19, 634, 791 
183, 000 


$1, 695, 866 
42, 177, 285 
183, 971 

1, 612, 197 


$3, 068, 754 
75, 513, 142 


485, 904 
2, 716, 070 








21, 608, 848 





45, 669, 319 





81, 783, 870: 
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Hxuisir 11.—Mileage of completed and active attr forest highway constrietio 
projects, as of Jan. 1, 1961 
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Unprogramed balances of postwar forest highway funds as of Jan. 
1, 1951 


Exursit 12.— 





Federal 
funds ! 


Federal 
funds ! 





California. . 
Colorado 
Florida 


Kent ucky 
Louisiana... ...............- 


M ichigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana___. 





$158,915 || 








456, 004 | 
175, 431 | 


} 





921,012 
268, 353 
475 


35, 719 


24, 091, 647 





4 Includes funds for the fiscal year 1952 apportioned Sept. 20, 1950. 
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Mr. Rooney. You may comment on any part or parts thereof as you 
may desire. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. Curtiss. During the past year the Congress enacted a new Fed- 
eral aid highway bill, the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950, provid- 
ing authorizations of $500,000,000 a year for Federal aid to highway 
work for each of the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. That is an increase 
of 11 percent over the $450,000,000 a year that was authorized for the 
two previous fiscal years. 

During the past year we have approved plans, and the States have 
let contracts, at a rate approximating the new authorization; that is, 
about $500,000,000 a year. 

At the present time we are experiencing in isolated areas some delay, 
but in general the program is moving along in good shape. 

Prices reached a peak about 2 years ago and then started to decline. 
The decrease in prices continued up until last July, and since then there 
has been an increase. Since last summer the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the State highway departments have been emphasizing, in their 
selection of projects, work that is important to the national defense 
effort. As in evidence of that, up to July, 1950, about 23.5 percent 
of.all the primary funds in the post-war period have been used on 
‘ke on’ the interstate system. Since last July that percentage 

as gone up to 36.2. 

I think you are familiar with the interstate system. It is a system 
selected at the direction of Congress, and it is limited to 40,000 miles 
of the most important highways in the United States. About 44 per- 
cent of the urban funds are being used on the interstate system. 

That: completes my opening statement. 


ALASKAN HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Roonry. There is included in this appropriation a request for 
highways at Sitka, Ketchikan, and Juneau ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In what amount? 

Mr. Curtiss. $3,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the same amount that was requested in the 1951 
supplemental bill? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this change in language on page 113 of 
the committee print, and what are the consequences thereof with 
regard to general administrative expenses ¢ 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 
Mr. Curtiss. The change in language was proposed by the Bureau 


of the Budget. Their suggestion was based on a desire to reduce the 
extent of the language, but not to change in any way the intent. We 


82632—51 27 
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are given no new authority and none is taken away. There-is one 
exception to that. We are asking for authority to pay $100 a day 
for consultants; that $100 per day be the limit, instead of $50 as in the 


language last year. ; 
r. Roongzy. Do you have to do all this to get authority to raise 
the pay of consultants from $50 to $100 a day? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. I wanted to make clear that that was the 
only change. 

Mr. Roonry. With the exception of that, then, why change the 
present language ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We were satisfied with the language as it was. 

Mr. Rooney. You were satisfied with the age as it was! 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes; but as I understand it, the Bureau of the Budget 
is going through the language of all the bureaus and simplifying it 
as much as possible without changing the authority, and this is in 
line with their effort to reduce the verbiage. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this language that concerns the purchase 
of 94 passenger motor vehicles, of which 90 are for replacement? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is to replace 90 of our current fleet during the 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point in the record a 
statement similar to the one that is found at page 2100 of last year’s 
hearings? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Passenger vehicles to be replaced during fiscal year 1952 


Mileage as of Mileage as of 
‘ j Jan. 1,1951 Jan. 1,1951 
Year model: Year model : 
_-. 65, 717 1947 
245 


















































49, 933 
40, 360 
49, 973 
49, 773 
37, 181 
39, 813 
44, 583 




















































































































1 Year obtained—were manufactured in 1942, 
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Mr. Rooney. What about the four new cars? 
Mr. Curtiss. They will be needed to increase our fleet from 15 to 


19 in Central America in connection with the work which has been 
reactivated on the Inter-American highway. 
5 Mr. Rooney. Was there a request for cars in the recent supple- 
mental bill? 
Es Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
a Mr. Roonry. How many? 
: Mr. Curtiss. Five. 


Mr. Roongy. Now you want four more? 


Mr. Curtiss. Those five were replacements, for cars all of which 
had been used more than 90,000 miles. 


Feprerat Ar Postwar Hicguways 


Funds available for obligation 








1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 






Apereation oF wane sn oo oo oon cnn ois. ie eeensas $385, 000, 000 | $385, 000,000 | $420, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 

camel pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1 















ve Adjusted appropriation or estimate. .................- 000,000 | 384,950, 000 , 000 

iS Applied to prior contract authorization. _...........--.--..-.- —386, 509,000 |—384, 950,000 | —420, 000 

ie} Contract authorization (permanent definite)..................| 450,000,000 | 505,000, 000 500, 000, 000 

é Prior year balance available (contract authorization) _._______- 679, 008,474 | 693, 147,099 734, 677, 099 
Balance transferred from ‘‘Access roads, Bureau of Public 


Roads, Department of Commerce”’ (63 Stat. 642)... ....._-- 1, 509, 000 
Reduction in contract authorization due to transfer under 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 


















Total available for obligation ____.............--.-.---.- 1, 129, 008, 474 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authorization) -|—693, 147,099 |—734, 677,099 | —740, 447, 099 








ital Chenet MAINO. onic es i iiicdain cnn Siceddl 435, 861, 375 


REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 













Reimbursements for services performed_-.............-.-.----- 136, 174 








ES AF AE AME DY AN LI AI DIE ME et 435, 997, 549 














Obligations by activities 








Description 1950 actual 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 












1. Grants for construction: 


ee ea cecum cena $191, 586, 426 | $200,000,000 | $217, 000,000 
ERE ep eR En 128, 419,993 | 130,000, 000 144, 000, 000 
See Tires UNION RONION Sooo ns os scan ck cw eeeuetinn 103, 549, 487 | 120, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
(d) Flood-damage restoration __..................-..--- 2, 221, 080 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
(e) Dam and bridge design and construction. -__........|........-.---.- i, § eres 
i Me i ose. rctiaincinin bee eee 10, 084, 389 11, 230, 000 








Total Givect Gbbigntions ... o.oo nnn ce ccccew ec ccwcccens 435, 861, 375 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Ts SIN Sia 5 Sicinin cnc rnp cckadedahdebsintindaakonion 136, 174 










60, 000 
463, 480, 000 


















Ba a ee 435, 997, 549 494, 290, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
s 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent tions 1,975 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 14 
Average number of all employees 1, 878 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $8, 512,395 
Part-time and terfiporary 43; 787 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 32, 623 
Payment above basic rates 34, 367 


, 





Total personal service obligations 8, 623,172 | 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


ESTEE EEE AEE AMR PL TCE 8, 531, 024 
Travel 391, 203 
Transportation of thing: 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
Refunds, awards. and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


- 


& te ow 
SSSSESSSS5 


EssbF 








Ssh5 





2\8 


Total direct obligations 


3 
3 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Total reimbursable obligations 74 | l 60, 000 








RE ES EH Ba HN TANTS ACERS | 435, 997, 549 | 463,480,000 | 494, 290, 000 





Mr. Rooney. At page 116 of the committee print appears a re- 
quested appropriation for Federal aid for post-war highways. I deem 
it best that we cover all of the requests for the Bureau of Public Roads 
before turning over the witness for questioning by the other members. 

This item, “Federal aid postwar highways,” appears beginning at 
page 810 of the committee print, which page, together with page 812 
and the chart on the upper part of page 813, will be inserted at this 
point in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) $385, 000, 000 
Deduct: Transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Commerce” 


Adjusted appropriation, 1951 $384, 950, 000 
Deduct: 1951 appropriation applied to contract authorization___.—384, 950, 000 


Base for 1952 0 
Requirements for 1952: Cash to be applied to contract authoriza- 
tion 425, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 420, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 










Activity 1950 actual 









1, Grants for construction 





SASS ESS ACNE Seep TET a 

















0 NN ig acccmedenachauescect=aesanaate $191, 586, 426 | $200, 000,000 | $217, 000, 000 
en. can cnanacaenembakecwe 128, 419,993 | 130, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 
(6) reek Sreeeins WONNNO 8. ws enn w eee 103, 549, 487 | 120, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
(d) Flood damage restoration __...............-.-------- 2, 221, 080 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
10) ARIE OOO, CIID 6 on nono cc nn cenes-oa3-sennssfacghssnbebanws 750, 000 
Fi INS igre ch ond. dbpiceds-ocanebacicdsccscen<ecans 10, 084, 389 10, 670, 000 
i idiictedidindauliscealcts benaibiinndwaitns gieaieinniel Ginds Combiok 000 








Estimate, 
1952 



















NI PURI’ DOU Sk I ised almeitiagiaieteelorilheinaensa pain $200, 000, $217, 000, 000 


NN TTI SE ITEC LILO T LE NEI AOE EB GS 130, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 
ae rT A Ls clekcnmpinmae tien sinaaivendinimeniedmeian 120, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 





- -endktedenntiiieayeyetcne suidbonsaatenacsinshesequasehaanbneeeal 5 481, 000, 000 











E Mr. Rooney. This request, as will be noted, is in the amount of $420,- 

a a as compared with $385,000,000 appropriated in the current 

j ; iscal year. 

i The status of the program is to be found at page 815 of the justifica- 

tions, which matter we shall insert into the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During fiscal year 1950, improvements completed with this appropriation were 

as follows: With primary funds, 6,158 miles of highways and 1,157 bridges; 

with secondary funds, 13,215 miles of highways and 1,594 bridges ; and with urban 

funds, 295 miles of highways and 256 bridges. The total cost of the completed 

= improvements was $815,874,114 of which $415,375,183 was Federal funds. Ex- 
a hibit B, page 881, shows the details by States. 

The following tabulation indicates the status of the Federal-aid postwar high- 

way program as of December 1, 1950. 






















Total cost | Federal funds 











EE MING. oi. iccwemickeseunennesenahiicnenadtenvignoeuctmeds $614, 071, 306 1, 895. 1 
Plans approved, not under contract... ._........-.....-.--..- 154. 474, 090 73, 702, 519 1, 904.7 
Contract awarded, not under construction.__..............--. , 569, 804 51, 611, 523 2, 495. 8 
Se NE ivninnccdtigridicdniinnsecdumnewqabeieuemsid 960, 533,367 | 471,095, 610 12, 555.0 

Total active program -.._......-- Sdsiiwbccedesecoawenmeud 1, 827, 648, 567 | 903, 601,078 850. 6 

















ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 





Mr. Rooney. The figures with regard to administration of the Fed- 
eral-aid postwar construction program are at page 818 of the justi- 
q fications, from which it appears that the request is in the amount of 
: $560,000 above the current-year appropriation of $10,670,000. 

At page 820 of the justifications are contained charts that describe 
the additional positions requested. That page shall be inserted into 
the record at this point. 





1950 a 
195! e 
1952 ¢ 





Tit 
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(The page referred to is as follows :) 





Weighted workload Adminis- 


| trative 
Federal funds! Total cost expense 








$425, 000, 000 | $850, 000, 000 $10, 084, 389 
445, 000,000 | 890, 000, 000 10, 670, 090 
465, 000, 000 | 930, 000, 000 11, 230, 000 











Summary of personnel estimates for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 





1951 1952 Increase 





Positions: 
Washington office ° 850 87. 
Field 1, 125 1, 225 


1,975 2, 100 

Average employment: 
Washington office 825 840 
Field 1, 100 1,150 


1, 925 1, 990 























The proposed distribution of new positions by grades and titles 





Washington : 
office Field 























Mr. Rooney. What about this request for $420,000,000, Mr. Curtiss? 

Mr. Curtiss. This $420,000,000 is made up of $415,000,000 of the 
Federal-aid fund and $5,000,000 which is a reimbursement for funds 
expended.on account. of the so-called flood-relief projects. We are 
authorized to use cash we have on account of flood-relief projects, and 
then be reimbursed in connection with our annual appropriation. 

The $415,000,000 will give us approximately the same cash we have 
this year. We carried over $32,000,000, and that added to the $385,- 
000,000 gives us $417,000,000 cash to operate on this year. I think 
that is all we need. We could run short a week or so before the end 
of the fiscal year, or we can carry over a balance that would last us for 
- week or two in July. We cannot estimate very much closer than 

at. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Curtiss, will you see that there is inserted at this 
point in the record a table setting forth expenditures during the first 
half of the present fiscal year similar to the one that is to be found at 
page 2094 of last year’s hearings? 
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Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Expenditures during first half of fiscal year 1951 
: Federal-aid postwar highways: 
a nehneca dees ompmninesioneaiintiaie bieanicishenes $111, 773, 404 


















cf caning naclnpaieaMa commnrnigianis 73, 647, 505 
¢ Urban arterial routes_____..__.----~- ---- 57,979,881 
. Flood damage restoration_ ncisectosiapesenisinn tiie itn diaac imma ce 1, 679, 126 
Fs Rosadways over: dams... nn teen eenne 390, 344 
® Administration ..-......---____ ote 5, 242, 727 









Ne Tey OER SAS See RAP ae ere LE AEF NR 250, 712, 987 
Elimination of grade crossings..__..____._.__.__.__.------__---____ 3, 451, 463 







































Forest highways: 
ON i i a a ae eee 14, 570, 340 
SS EERE a pene EEN SARIS RE AE AT OIG ISI a Sa pM SR 305, 220 


Tend ipigsins ancanaslngsh sic iclianaavikeclistecladie ceca taieiieiaeaeea casings abe 269, 040, 010 


ACCESS ROADS AND BRIDGES 





Mr. Preston. Where in the justifications can I find some explana- 
: tion or information about funds for the construction of military access 
u roads and bridges? 

q Mr. Curtiss. There is nothing in this estimate for access roads. An 
estimate was submitted by the Bureau of the Budget last December 
for the full amount of the authorization of $10,000,000. It was sent 
down after the House had completed action on the supplemental bill. 

It was enacted in the amount of $7,000,000 finally. That is all the 
access-road cash we have. We have no contract authority. There 
is under consideration, however, a proposal to request Congress to 
authorize additional funds, but there is no-estimate in this budget, 

‘ and so there is nothing in the way of justifications. 

: Mr. Preston. I gather you know already what my interest is in 

s asking that question. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I take it you seem to be rather pleased about the fact 
that there is nothing in here. Well, I am not happy about it a bit. 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, I am not pleased about it, either, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You look like the cat that caught the rat, Mr. Curtiss. 

Mr. Curtiss. The reason that estimate came down at the time—it 
was rushed through rather than holding it over for the new Congress 
just because of that project so that we would have something to start 


with. 
Mr. Preston. Have you people been diligent in getting that request 
} over to Congress for authorization? Have you presented legislation 
# to the legislative committee for this authorization for additional 
funds? 
Mr. Curtiss. Not to the legislative committees, but to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Mr. Preston. We always have to have this money authorized. 
Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 


hi 
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Mr. Preston. You have to have authorization from a legislative 
committee before you can go to the Bureau of the Budget and ask for 
the money. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Have you presented such legislation to the legislative 
committee yet ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Not yet. 

Mr. Preston. Why? 

Mr. Curtiss. It is pending in the Budget Bureau now ? 

Mr. Preston. How long has it been over there? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not know just when it was sent over from the 
Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Presron. Has it been 3 months, 6 months, 1 month—just 
roughly ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, I think it has been about a month. 

Mr. Preston. Well, well. Now, let us see—about 6 months ago you 
had $6,000,000 left, or 3 months ago you had $6,000,000 left of this 
fund for access roads and bridges. 

Mr. Curtiss. We do not have any left now. 

Mr. Preston. I say you have not. You have obligated it all, have 
you not? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the recor‘d. ) 

Mr. Preston. On page 805 of the justifications, where you have a 
summary of obligations by objects of expenditure, item No. 10, land 
and structures, $22,918,000, what land and structures does that in- 
clude? Does that include bridges? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is our forest highway work. 

Mr. Preston. Land and structures? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is the classification; $19,709,000 is for forest 
highways and $3,209,000 highways in the Tongass Forest, Alaska. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN MAJOR DISASTERS 


Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Curtiss, can you tell me where in the budget 
we find any funds in connection with Public Law 875 to authorize 
Federal assistance to State and local governments in major disasters, 
and for other purposes. That was passed in the last Congress. 

Mr. Curtiss. We have $5,000,000 in this $420,000,000 that is for flood 
relief. That is to reimburse our appropriation for funds already 
expended. The Federal Highway Act of 1950 carried an additional 
authorization of $5,000,000 for flood and disaster relief projects. The 
States are required to match that money in the repair and rebuilding 
of bridges or roads destroyed or damaged by disasters. It is not a part 
of the general disaster act. We have had four authorizations: the 
first one for $10,000,000, the second for $8,000,000 and then $10,000,- 
000 and then $5,000,000. 

Mr. Marsnau. I’m talking about Public Law 875. 

Mr. Curtiss. We have operated entirely under the special legisla- 
tion of the Federal Highway Act. There has been a total of 
$33,000,000 authorized for our cooperation with the States in the 
repair of roads and bridges damaged by floods or other disasters. 

Mr. Marsuau. Do you feel that your Federal highway authoriza- 
tions are broad enough to cover this also? 
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Mr. Curtiss. I am sorry, sir. I am not familiar with this par- 
ticular legislation. 1 think it is broad enough to cover relief in our 
particular field that is restricted to the Federal aid highway systems, 
and we think anything outside that should be a matter of general 
relief and not involve highway funds, and the Public Works Com- 
mittee apparently took that same view and provided a special anthor- 
ization for assisting the States. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Perhaps I can get that a little clearer. 

For example, a disaster which caused damage to the highway system 
where a county is distressed. The governor of the State, and so on, 
determine it to be a distressed area, and they are matching funds with 
you. Is your highway appropriation here broad enough to cover 
that type of damage? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir, to the extent that the damage is on the Federal 
aid primary or secondary system. We have had a number of projects 
in North Dakota and Minnesota last year, and we have had a total 
since 1934 when we first were granted this authority approaching 
$30,000,000 in that type of projects. 

Mr. Marsuat. In a situation like that which occurred in the Red 
River Valley of Minnesota, your authorizations are ample enough to 
cover that? 

MUST BE ROADS OF FEDERAL AID SYSTEM 


Mr. Curtiss. To the extent that the damage is on the roads on the 
Federal aid system. If it is off that system we cannot participate, 
the theory being if we help on the main roads or the secondary roads, 
that leaves any other relief funds available for local assistance. The 
Public Works Committees apparently feel that the public roads part 
in it should be restricted to our regular system, the Federal aid pri- 
mary and secondary systems, and anything outside of that should be 
in the nature of general relief and not highway. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Marsuauv. It is my understanding that this Public Law 875 
was passed for the primary purpose of setting this up as the respon- 
sibility of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The reason I am pursuing it in connection with this budget is that 
I wonder if any provision has been made by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the budget for this particular act. 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think so. If I may be permitted, I will be 
glad to amplify that in the record. 

Mr. Marswatu. This affects more things than floods, this law. It 
is quite broad in scope. 

Mr. Curtiss. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. When you asked that question I was looking at an 
item on page 63 of the budget, entitled “Disaster relief,” recommended 
in the amount of $1,000,000 for 1952. If the request is approved 
these funds would be appropriated to the President. 

Mr. MarsHary. That is right. 

Bers Curtiss. They were not expended by the Bureau of Public 
oads. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, this appropriation would not be to the 
Bureau of Public Roads but rather to the President ? 
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Mr. Marsuat. That is as I understand it also, but it is my under- 
standing this law set up a certain responsibility in the Bureau of 
Public Roads in connection with this disaster situation. In connec- 
tion with the questions that were asked a moment ago, could you submit 
for the eae a brief statement concerning the responsibilities of 
the Bureau of Public Roads in connection with this law? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. | 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING RESPONSIBILITIES FOR ADMINISTERING PROVISIONS OF 
Pusiic LAw 875; EI1GHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Public Law 875 provides general authority for the Federal Government to 
assist the States and local governments in major disasters. The President 
in issuing Executive Order 10221 (appearing in the Federal Register of March 
6, 1951) vested authority to be exercised by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator in carrying out the provisions of the act. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has no responsibility in administering the act, unless directed, in 
emergencies, by the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

Mr. MacDonald appeared before the House Committee on Public Works when 
they were conducting hearings on this item, at which time an explanation was 
given of flood restoration funds being administered by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The testimony appears on pages 99-107 of the hearings on H. R. 
8396, of July 18-19, 1950. 


EXCISE TAX COLLECTIONS, 1950 


Mr. Rooney. At this point, in regard to general administrative 
—o on Federal postwar highways, and before I pass the witness 
to Mr. Stefan, I wish to inquire concerning Federal excise tax collec- 
tions in the last fiscal year, 1950. 

a, much was collected on the gasoline tax at a cent and a half a 
gallon? 

Mr. Curtiss. In the calendar year 1950 it was $551,449,723. 

Mr. Roonry. And that compares with the amount of $504,063,429 in 
the calendar year 1949? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was realized from the excise tax of 6 cents 
per gallon on lubricating oil? 

Mr. Curtiss. $91,747,998. 

Mr. Roonry. That compares with the amount of $80,317,325 in the 
previous year? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was collected by way of the 7-percent tax 
on the manufacturer’s wholesale price of automobiles and motor 
vehicles? 

Mr. Curtiss. $562,752,179. 

Mr. Roonry. That compares with the amount of $448,874,586 in the 
previous year ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was realized in the calendar year 1950 from 
the 5-percent tax on the manufacturer’s wholesale price of busses, 
trucks, and trailers? 

Mr. Curtiss. $117,200,450. 

Mr. Rooney. That compares with the amount of $114,532,133 in the 
previous year ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. What was the amount realized from the excise tax on 
auto parts and accessories at the rate of 5 percent on the manufacturer's 
id wholesale price ? 

Mr. Curtiss. $101,127,591. 

Mr. Rooney. The amount of $98,322,566 was collected in the year 
before. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to the tax on tires at 5 cents a pound, 


eg and on inner tubes at 5 cents a pound, how much was realized ? 

4 Mr. Curtiss. $183,676,476. 

3 Mr. Roonry. That compares with the amount of $146,308,076 in the 
a previous calendar year. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

¥ Mr. Roonry. What is the total amount collected in excise taxes in 
4 the calendar ‘year 1950? 

3 Mr. Curtiss. $1,607,954,417. 


Mr. Rooney.: And that compares with a total of $1,392,418,115 in 
the previous calendar year? 
Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Mr. Sreran. Are you familiar with a letter written to Governor 
Dewey of New York on January 30, 1950, by Charles E. Wilson, re- 
garding the matter of the scarcity of strategic materials? 

Mr. Curtiss. I have seen that letter, yes. 

a Mr. Sreran. There is one paragraph regarding roads. 

Mr. Wilson wrote, in answer to a letter from the Governor of New 
York the following: 


Therefore, if we are to meet the immediate defense needs we must control 
the use of steel for other than the most important projects during late 1951 
and 1952. While the extent and types of restrictive orders have not been de- 
veloped in detail, I must advise you that very little steel can be expected for new 
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PS highway work other than access roads to new defense projects. But, throughways, 
parkways, and similar developments, even though helpful to civilian defense, 

¥ must wait. On the other hand, maintenance becomes of increasing importance, 

By and every effort will be made to provide materials for this purpose. 

¥ Now, the question I ask you, Mr. Curtiss, is this: Has the highway 


construction index risen since ‘your statement to this committee last 
year when it stood at 123.5 percent above 1940? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not seem to locate that figure. On what we call 
the “composite mile,” the index at the end of the fourth quarter was 
126.7 percent. 

Mr. Sreran. It has risen about 3 percent, then. 

Mr. Curtiss. It got down in the second quarter to 113.9 percent. 
Now in the second quarter last year it was 126.5 percent. That is the 
figure that you quoted. 

: Mr. Sreran. I quoted 123.5 percent. That would indicate an in- 
: crease, would it not ? 

A Mr. Curtiss. Yes. Prices continued to decrease in the second quar- 
i ter of last year and have been increasing since then. 

; Mr. Sreran. In view of this letter from the Executive Office of 
the President, Office of Defense Mobilization, do you favor limiting 
new construction activities during the emergency to fills and grading 
on new locations? If you do, why? 
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LIMITING NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Stefan, we consider our highway program as one 
in a: broad sense of maintaining a highway plant which we already 
have. We think using the term “new construction” will be miscon- 
strued. There is very little new construction as such. We are trying 
to keep traffic rolling safely and rapidly over the system that we 
already have. 

Mr. Sreran. He does not say here “new construction.” He says 
“new highway work.” 

Mr. Curtiss. He was speaking of the throughway in New York, I 
think. 

Mr. Sreran. He says “new highway work” other than access roads 
to new defense projects.” 

Mr. Curtiss. We have been engaged for some time in trying to 
work out a policy that will provide the necessary steel and other 
critical materials to carry on our essential highway program, and I 
think that we are making progress with that, but I am not in immediate 
touch with it. I know that Mr. MacDonald has been making that 
effort, and I think we are meeting with some measure of success and 
that a reasonable highway program will go forward. 

It is quite essential from the defense standpoint, we think, that 
such a program should go forward. 

Mr. Sreran. And you would not favor limiting new construction 
activities during the emergency to fills and grading on new locations ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, I think that you have to define what is meant 
by “new locations.” 

Mr. Sreran. You do not match for repairs, or maintenance of 
highways after construction, the State merely matches you for new 
construction. 

Mr. Curtiss. Or reconstruction. 

Mr. Sreran. Or reconstruction. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. We do not participate with Federal 
money in maintenance, in the ordinary sense of repairing the roads— 
patching and so forth. 

Mr. Sreran. I am sorry that Mr. MacDonald is not here, that after 
30 years of excellent service I wish he were here so that I could pro- 
pound these questions. 

There is a precedent here for this letter from Mr. Wilson. In the 
hearings of 1951, page 2076, the committee somewhat anticipated this 
emergency. Mr. MacDonald told us: 

World War I limited operations to small beginnings * * * As Revised (the 
act of 1916 revised in 1921) it became the basic legislation under which work was 
carried forward until World War II stopped all road construction exéept that 
certified as essential to national defense * * *. 

In 1941 this first period of cooperative road improvement came to a sudden 
end by a stop order halting new construction. 


I think members of the committee remember his statement when he 
said: 


It is of peculiar significance, in examination of national road policies, that 
of the 34 years since the 1916 Federal-Aid Act was adopted, substantially 10 
years—or nearly 30 percent of the time—have been lost in carrying forward 
construction. * * * 
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Remember his statement on that? They lost 10 years. 

Also we were told that it was a fact that no public criticism came 
from the policy of halting construction during the war years. 

Mr. MacDonald also said, “Forest highway construction was cur- 
tailed sharply during the war.” He went on to tell us about prices. 
I wonder if you are facing this war situation seriously or not, and 
taking heed of the President’s war mobilization chiefs. 

Mr. Curtiss. We are working with those people, sir, and trying to 
work out a policy that will, we think, help the defense effort in provid- 
ing the roads that are needed, and the bridges. 

fr. Sreran. When he says: “I must advise you that very little 
steel can be expected for new highway work other than access roads 
to new defense projects,” does that mean that you are not going to be 
given steel for this $450,000,000 program you are asking us to appro- 
rie for, or can some of it be delayed in view of the emergency situa- 
tion 

Mr. Curtiss. There will be some delay in getting the steel. There 
have been delays in the past before the Korean affair started because 
there was so much demand, but our program is going forward and we 
are getting steel. In a number of cases we have had assistance from 
the National Production Authority. 


DUPLICATION OF COSTS AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Curtiss, it has been 1p. terse to me that there is, 
practically speaking, an almost complete duplication of costs of ma- 
terials and personnel in the present set-up of Federal aid to States 
for road programing. This includes the programing, estimates, 
approval of bids, accounting, and inspection of construction. The 
conferences that involve State and Federal engineers take the time of 
State engineers, which might be eliminated. During this period of 
practical recess in actual construction there should be considered 
carefully the practicability of eliminating most of the Federal engi- 
neering effort ? : 

Have you gone into that? Do you admit that there is some dupli- 
cation ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I would not call it duplication. Our engineers review 
the plans that are submitted by the State. Our engineers inspect 
the projects while they are under construction about once a month. 

Mr. Steran. You allocate the funds by a legal formula and you 
conduct tests and do research in highway engineering problems, do 
you not? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. That applies to the forest trails, also, and all of that. 
Why is there this criticism of duplication and the suggestion that 
there should be some investigation ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I have no ea of the source of that. I do not agree 
with it. 

Mr. Sreran. In looking over your program for 1952, the apportion- 
ment of $400,000,000 of the $500,000,000 of Federal-aid highway 
funds authorized for the fiscal year 1952, you give the various States, 
the Federal-aid highway system, the secondary or feeder roads, the 
urban highways and then the total. 
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The State of Nebraska, aceording to this table, is apportioned $3,- 
434,968 for 1952; is that correct? 

Mr. Curriss. That is right. 

Mr. Steran. That is for the Federal-aid highway system. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. The State of Nebraska’s proportion of the secondary 
or feeder roads amount is $2,435,185 ; is that right ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. And for urban highways, $616,270. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Or a total for Nebraska in 1952 of $6,486,423; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 


MATCHING OF FUNDS—-METHODS AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sreran. Has Nebraska matched the funds in 1951 for these three 
items? We have some forest trails in here, too. Have they matched 
those funds? 

Mr. Curtiss. As of March 1—— 

Mr. Sreran. 1951? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. They lacked about $2 million of program- 
~—— of the previous fund. 

r. Sreran. When you say “programing,” you mean that they have 
not matched it? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is the first step in the utilizing of the funds. 
They submit programs of projects on which they intend to use the 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Sreran. In other words, of all the Federal money apportioned 
to Nebraska up to March 1, 1951, they have matched and programed 
all but $2 million; is that the case? 

: on Curtiss. No; I understood your question to refer to the previous 
unds. 

Mr. Sreran. I want what has been done with all the previous funds; 
yes. 

Mr. Curtiss. That $2 million is added to this $6 million. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is about $8 million. 

Mr. Sreran. The $6 million that you are apportioning for Nebraska 
for 1952 is for 1952. But previous to that they matched and pro- 
gramed everything except $2 million; is that right? 

Mr. Curtiss. $2 million is right. 

Mr. Sreran. Does that $2 million stay to the credit of Nebraska? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir; for 2 years after next June 30. 

Mr. Sreran. With reference to all of these States that have not 
matched or programed Federal-aid funds, that money stays to their 
credit for 2 years, after which it reverts to the Treasury; is that right? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. How much has reverted to the Treasury in the fiscal 
year 1950? 

Mr. Curtiss. None. 

Mr. Steran. How about 1949? 

Mr. Curtiss. None. 
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Mr. Steran. How much since the program was inaugurated? Has 
any money reverted to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Curtiss. A very small amount, back in the early twenties; in 
Montana, 1 year, and again in Hawaii, but only small amounts. 

Mr. Sreran. Since then, Mr. Curtiss, the history is that no money 
has reverted to the Treasury, the States have cathe all of it? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And that is true in all of the 48 States and Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii and our offshore possessions ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
MONEY ON HAND 


Mr. Sreran. How much money do. you have on hand now un- 
matched ? 

Mr. Curtiss. As of March 1 it was $391 million. That has been 
reduced during March to $355 million. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the total for all States? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. That includes the $2 million for Nebraska ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. The reason I am taking up Nebraska is this: We had 
an election out in Nebraska and the people voted whether or not to 
continue the increase in gasoline tax. Have you similar situations 
elsewhere in the United States? 

Mr. Curtiss. I know there were several States where there were 
votes either to decrease the tax or 

Mr. Sreran. If Nebraska does not raise sufficient funds to match 
Federal funds over a period of 2 years, they will lose that money and 
the money will revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. Illinois is in that category, too. 

Mr. Sreran. Illinois is in the same category as Nebraska? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. They had an election and voted against a tax increase? 
Mr. Curtiss. They defeated a proposal to increase the gasoline tax. 





MAINTENANCE OF ROADS 


Mr. Sreran. What is the story on maintenance? This is not a 50-50 
matching program, is it ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The Federal-aid funds are available for construction 
only and not for maintenance. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. In my State the repair work is serious. In 
Nebraska, we had tremendous amounts of damage because of heavy 
snow, blizzards, and damage caused by the use of heavy trucks during 
the snow lift and snow-removal operations. Our maintenance and 
repair burden was probably heavier than in many other States. Is 
there any relief provided for a State in such a situation so that they 
can have some repair work done, to repair damage caused by an act 
of God? 

Mr. Curtiss. There are no Federal aid highway funds available. 
I think the answer is to rebuild as rapidly as possible those sections 
of highways that have deteriorated to the peint where maintenance 
costs are unreasonably high. It is the result of neglect. a lack of 
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maintenance and reconstruction during the war period that we are 
paying for now. There are many miles that should be reconstructed 
that are being maintained at heavy cost. That is one reason why we 
think the construction program should go forward. It is my under- 
standing that Federal funds were used in Nebraska on maintenance 
during the snow period a few years ago. 

Mr. Steran. You know, Mr. Curtiss, this problem of maintenance 
and repair is one that is going eventually to break some States if 
some relief is not forthcoming. But now we are up against the prop- 
osition that Mr. MacDonald told us about in World War I and World 
War II. You indicate that you are working very closely with the 
War Mobilization people and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to see to it that steel needed for war production is not used in 
roads. Of course, all roads are necessary, but what roads are you 
going to cut out of this program? Have you shown any reduction in 
your request for funds here as a result of a reduction in the construc- 
tion program ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. We made a survey—I think it was last 
August. We asked the States to review all of their projects that were 
not under construction with a view to eliminating from the program, 
or deferring projects that were not of high priority, those that would 
not contribute either to what we call the national defense effort or to 
essential civilian requirements. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you finished that screening now ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. The projects that are being approved now 
are only those projects that stand that test. We found that about 25 
percent of the projects that were on the program at that time were 
considered of such low priority that construction could be deferred. 


MILES OF LOW-PRIORITY PROJECTS ELIMINATED 


Mr. Sreran. How many miles of low-priority projects are there that 
you eliminated, because of the national defense needs, for the 1952 
program ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not believe I can give you that offhand. 

Mr. Sreran. Can you furnish it for the record? 

Mr. Curtiss. But I can give you the program that was deferred as 
a result of that survey. 

Mr. Sreran. You made the survey and went through the screening 
process and you have now eliminated how many miles of proposed 
projects because that was needed in the defense effort ? 

Mr. Curtiss. These were projects that were in the planning stage. 

Mr. Rooney. Which ones that were in this budget ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. None of those have been eliminated. The budget is 
based on projects that are going forward. 

Mr. Sreran. I am referring to money that we are being asked here 
to appropriate. 

Mr. Curtiss. I would like to make clear that the budget is based 
on projects that are under way, that meet this test. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, this budget was arrived at after the 
screening that you have described ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sreran. So that all of these projects, including all in Nebraska, 
are needed in the national defense effort; is that the idea? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And you arrived at the national defense need after 
screening and after making this survey ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. And those that have been eliminated were future 
projects ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. They might be included in these States for 1953, 
perhaps? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not know when they will come_up. 

Mr. Sreran. Would they otherwise have been in this program? 

Mr. Curtiss. Some of them. 

Mr. Sreran. They would? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Then the total for some of these States is less than 
originally proposed ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No; other projects have been substituted. 

Mr. Sreran. And for that reason your budget was not cut? 

Mr. Curtiss. There was about $400 million in this program stage 
and we deferred about $100 million of that, but the other $300 million 
we are going forward with. 

Mr. Sreran. You say you deferred $100 million worth of work? 

Mr. Curtiss. Out of the $400 million that was in the program stage. 

Mr. Sreran. Then you took that $100 million and apportioned it to 
national-defense projects ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Other projects have been substituted. 

Mr. Sreran. But you eliminated $100 million worth of projects 
under your survey and screening process? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes; we deferred them. 

Mr. Sveran. I think that isclear enough. In other words, you elim- 
inated $100 million worth of work that was indicated was not needed 
for national defense now ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. But you took that $100 million and put it in other 
items? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. Making the total for the various States the same? Or 
would they have been less? You indicated that some of them would 
have been less? 

Mr. Curtiss. It reduced the amount that is in the program stage 
to a certain extent, but other projects are being programed all the 
time, and the net figure that I gave you is the final result. 

Mr. Steran. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ROADS SURVEY, STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. CLeveNGER. I suppose you saw the survey that was made by 
the State of Ohio? I saw one when I was at home last week. It is 
quite a volume. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. This might throw a little light on the situation. I 
noticed that there were some 3,600 miles of high-priority system in 
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there—not all of them Federal, some of them high-priority State—on 
which your program of essentiality seems to be centered ; that is, roads 
of military necessity. I noticed that out of 14,000 or 15,000 miles of 
State higheray and Federal highway, about 3,600 miles were these 
high-priority connecting roads. Of course, the maintenance of the 
rest of that in our State falls on the State highway system, and we 
try to keep it in the best repair we can. 

I was quite interested in that survey, because it was, I thought, a 
fine job. I am sorry I did not bring it here with me, because it 
would have been interesting. I do not know whether all the States 
do that or not, but this was a real job. 

Mr. Curtiss. Not all of the States have made as complete and com- 
prehensive a study. A number of them have, about 15 or 20, I think. 
But it puts the picture very clearly, sets it forth so anyone interested 
can see. 

Mr. Cievencer. These are the ones, the roads that would carry steel 
products or rubber products or a lot of the other output from Youngs- 
town or Canton or Akron, and it would tie these roads into a primary 
system for national defense. I thought it was a good program. 

. Ihave nothing else, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRAM REVIEWED BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Curtiss, when was the last time that the Bureau 
of the Budget reviewed this program with your office—what date? 

Mr. Curtiss. In December. 

Mr. Rooney. At that time was the matter of sufficient steel to carry 


out the program discussed ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not recall that the steel situation was discussed 
in detail. 

Mr. Rooney. When did you first become acquainted with the letter 


of January 30, 1951, addressed to Governor Dewey by Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson ? 


Mr. Curtiss. A short time after. 

Mr. Rooney. After it was issued ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What, if anything, did you do following that? 


STEEL FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Curtiss. Mr. MacDonald was already engaged in negotiations 
with the officials of the NPA. A committee of State highway officials 
was established to negotiate with them and present information 
showing what the requirements would be for a necessary program. 
It is a relatively small percentage of all the steel production, I think 
something like 1.5 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. What came of these conferénces that you speak of ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We were endeavoring to have a specific allocation of 
a certain amount of steel made for highway work. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you succeed in doing so? 

Mr. Curtiss. Not yet, but we are still hopeful that it can be done. 


In the meantime, provision has been made by NPA for allotments to 
individual projects. 
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Mr. Rooney. When will we know about that? 
Mr. Curtiss. I hope soon, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. When you say “soon,” do you mean a period of days, 

weeks, or months ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I expect weeks would be better. 

Mr. Roonry. Weeks? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir; possibly days. 

Mr. Roonry. In the meantime, we are expected to mark up this bill. 
What would you suggest that we do? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the estimate is a reasonable one. 

Mr. Rooney. But, if you cannot get steel, why appropriate the 
money / 

Mr. Curtiss. We are getting steel, Mr. Chairman. These projects 
are going ahead. 

Mr. Rooney. Has there been any delay whatever occasioned to the 
Federal highway program up to now? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir; but it has not been—— 

Mr. Rooney. As the result of the lack of steel? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir; but we were having delays before that, be- 
cause of the great demand for steel. These deliveries were set a num- 
ber of months ahead. 

Mr. Rooney. Nevertheless, you managed to get steel to carry the 
program forward ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. I think we are going to continue to get suffi- 
cient steel to carry the program esate There will be changes in 
design, there will be substitutions. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 

On March 28 the DPA allocated 151,000 tons of steel for highway work for the 
month of May and a like amount for June. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your best answer to the statement of Mr. 
Wilson in the letter of January 30, in which he says: 

I must advise you that very little steel can be expected for new highway work 
other than access roads to new defense projects. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think at that time, Mr. Chairman, the defense re- 
quirements had not been sufficiently formulated that it was possible 
to tell. It was the only safe thing for him to say. It was the only 
thing anyone could have said at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. His statement has, you claim, no bearing on or has 
oceasioned no change in the plans that you had previously submitted 
tothe Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think it will change our need for funds in the 
fiscal year 1952. On work that has been done we owe the States at 
times as much as $180 million. The work has been done and they have 
not billed us for it yet. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert in the record at this point a statement of 
the exact amount owing to the States. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The amount owing to the States varies according to the season of the year. 


In October 1950 the amount reached $192,300,000. As of February 28, 1951, the 
amount was $146,994,000. 
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BRIDGES AUTHORIZED TO BE CONSTRUCTED 


Mr. Preston. May I ask that we have inserted in the record at this 
point a statement as to the number of bridges constructed during the 
fiscal year 1950 and 1951 up to this point, wholly out of Federal funds, 
out of military access roads and bridges funds ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Of the access-roads funds? 

Mr. Preston. Yes; and bridges. 

Mr. Curtiss. There has not been any actually constructed yet. 

Mr. Preston. In 1950? 

Mr. Curtiss. We did not. get that money until late in December. 

Mr. Preston. Out of the $10 million that you got, there has been 
none? 

Mr. Curtiss. I am certain there has been none completed. 

Mr. Preston. I did not say completed. 

Mr. Curtiss. I will give you what has been authorized. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. I want to establish a little precedent, 
Mr. Chairman; that is all. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

All projeets to be available for construction with Federal access-road funds 
must first be certified to the Secretary of Commerce as important to the national 
defense by the Secretary of Defense or such other official as the President may 
designate. Only one bridge has been certified as a single project. Eight addi- 


tional bridges of over 20 foot span are included as a part of certified access roads. 
No major stream crossing is involved in the group. 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS 


Funds available for obligation 





| | | 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 


} 


Appropriation or estimate __.__...._....- aT eG et COE Eee Te $5, 211, 925 


Applied to contract authorization __...| —4,600,000 | —5, 211,925 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization) $7, 351, 163 | 3, 369, 397 188, 075 





Total available for obligation. ..................._.-_- 7, 351, 163 3, 369, 397 | 188, 075 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authorization) | 
Contract authorization not required for obligation | 


PETC COTM cee pence Cams 3, 981, 766 








Obligations by activities 


Grants for construction for eliminating grade-crossing hazards: 
$3, 981, 766 
3, 181, 322 


Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
$3, 981, 766 
3, 181, 322 
Mr. Rooney. The next item, at page 119 of the committee print, is 
entitled “Elimination of Grade Crossings.” It commences at page 
839 of the justifications, which page we shall insert in the record, as 
well as page 842, which gives an explanation of the program. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 





Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) _____ ‘ J $4, 600, 000 
Deduct: 1951 appropriation applied to contract authorization_._ —4, 600, 000 


Was Terr AR an ia a 
Requirements for 1952: Cash to be applied to contract authorization_ 





sea ate ame 













0 
5, 211,925 
5, 211, 825 








































Total estimate of appropriation, 1952__ 
GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION PROVIDING ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS 


This appropriation provides funds to reimburse the States for elimination of 
hazards at railroad-highway crossings under authorizations made before the 


x war. The appropriation request of $5,211,925 is the final appropriation required 
% under prewar authorizations. 

a The work under this appropriation includes the protection or separation of 
& grades at railroad crossings, the reconstruction of existing railroad grade- 
Ee crossing structures, and the relocation of highways or. railroads to eliminate 


grade crossings. Elimination of hazards to life at railroad grade crossings has 
always been a recognized part of the regular Federal-aid highway program. 
Before the war, legislative authorizations were made specifically for this pro- 


ag gram. (Now the authorizations are carried as part of the Federal-aid highway 
z program.) There remains $5,400,000 of the 1943 prewar authorization for 


E elimination of grade crossings unappropriated. The appropriation request is 
re for $5,211,925. The difference of $188,075 is the unobligated balance of grade- 
: crossing funds which the Territory of Hawaii has advised will not be needei 
Pe since they have no further projects. Appropriation language is submitted to 
aa rescind this unobligated balance. 
Under this program, 24 highway railroad crossings were eliminated, 12 grade 

a separation structures were rebuilt, and 158 crossing protective devices were 
a installed during the fiscal year 1950. As of December 1, 1950, the active con- 
“ struction program provides for the elimination of 23 highway-railroad crossings, 
3 the reconstruction of seven separation structures, and the protection of an addi- 
tional 60 crossings. The active program is estimated to cost $16,668,565, of 
which the Federal share is $12,416,398. 

Payments to States for completed work totaled $9,868,000 in 1949 ard $10,155,- 
# 000 in 1950. Payments in fiscal year 1951 are estimated at $8,000,000. This 
F will require all the cash carried over on July 1, 1950, plus the 1951 appropriation. 
Payments in the budget year, 1952, are estimated to be approximately the same 
as the budget request. 


a Mr. Rooney. This request for the fiscal year 1952 is in the amount 
of $5,211,925 as compared with an appropriation in the current fiscal 
year in the amount of $4,600,000. What have you to say about this’ 

Mr. Curtiss. This will exhaust the authorization that we have for 
grade-crossing projects. 

Mr. Rooney. This is money to pay on contracts already authorized ’ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, this money is practically all obligated at this 
time. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “practically” what do you mean? 

Mr. Curtiss. $1,698,000 is unobligated. We anticipate that it will 
be obligated this fiscal year. 


ie at 2 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE EFFORT 





Mr. Rooney. Will the provisions of the Wilson letter, in the event 
that what he says comes to be the fact, interfere with the obligation 
of further moneys? 

Mr. Curtiss. It could, sir, but I do not think it will. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent could it? 
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Mr. Curtiss. It could delay the work that has not been started. 
Mr. Rooney. To what extent ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, perhaps $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. How about $2 million ? 


Mr. Curtiss. I was going to say possibly $2 million. That is a 
ess 


Mr. Rooney. Would you go as high as $3 million ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think so. 

Mr. Rooney. $2,500,000—split the difference ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think Id split the difference at $2 million. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Roonry. What about this language on page 119 of the com- 
mittee print ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Hawaii has advised that they have no further need for 
$188,075 of this fund that was apportioned to them, so we are suggest- 
ing that it be canceled and revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Rooney. Very good. 


Forrest HicgHways 


Funds available for obligation 





— ‘ Eien phils 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| 

Appropriation or estimate | $22, 500, 000 , 500, $25, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization — 22, 500, 000 ; | —25, 000, 000 
Contract authorization (permanent definite) __- 39, 900, 000 | , 000, | 20, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization) 12, 258, 326 | . 389, 26, 494, 886 





Total available for obligation | §2, 158, 326 . 389, | 46, 494, 886 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authorization) | —28, 389, 886 | , 494, 886 | —22, 099, 886 





EN Ga ELE ANNES EA LOE IR 23, 768, 21, 895, | 24, 395, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 655, 645 | . 655, 000 
Payments received from non-Federal sources..__...........-.- 33, 626 35, 35, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations 689, 271 690, 690, 000 








Pn IAEA ERR esis TIL Ae | 24,457,711 | 22,585,000 | 25, 085, 000 





Obligations by activities 





| 
Deseription 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Construction of forest highways_...._._................-..- $23,119,509 | $21,195,000 | $ 23,685,000 


2. Administration - 5 586, 228 615, 000 625, 000 
3. Forest Service administration. ___- 62, 703 85, 000 85, 000 





Total direct obligations 23, 768, 440 21, 895, 000 24, 395, 000 
| 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Construction of forest highways 689, 271 690, 000 690, 000 








Total obligations . 24,457,711 | 22, 585, 000 25, 085, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





BwuREAU OF Puptic Roaps 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees 





Personal service obligations: 
KMS DONMIINR 5 4.5 dicate des chants cd tent clk 
art-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 





SSSRQSR2EEF 


Total personal service obligations. .............._______- 3, 256, 174 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ ____- pap tanecande 807 





Net personal service obligations 3, 255, 367 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Lands and structures . 
eae inn i EIR OES i Ae: SER SSS 


2 


58: 
nas 
SS25 


oe 
“ 
— 
~I 


Seg 


S38ue 
2 | 33222223332 


S 

§ 
Po 

z 

35: 


eeeeee2 





Total direct obligations 


nw 
$s 
oo 
= 
? 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Total reimbursable obligations 


z 
Es 





Total obligations 








ALLOCATION TO FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 





oe, eS BP DAE RADE TIALS, 
04 Communication services ; 
08 Supplies and materials___- K 300 


01 Personal services: Permanent positions..._..._..________- 3, 26: $83, 265 
nas : 1, 


285 


09 Equipment 150 








Total obligations 5, 000 





SUMMARY 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 844 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 164 
Average number of all emplcyees : 956 





Personal service obligations: 
OTTO NE COLA Te $2, 754, 024 $2, 983, 265 
Part-time and temporary positions 422, 855 460, 460, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 10, 397 10, 000 
Payment above basic rates 130, 224 131, 000 








Total personal service obligations - __. 3, 317, 500 3, 584, 265 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ooo] 807 1, 000 1, 000 











Net personal service obligations | 3,816, 693 | 3, 523, 265 3, 533, 265 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 
Summary—Continued 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

pw we teen yom — TED ES ES I BENE EE Seton a 
‘int reproduction 

0 contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Lands and structures. 

Taxes and assessments 


aSSRSSS2R8F 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Total reimbursable obligations 











Total obligations 24, 457, 711 25, 085, 000 








Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Forest highways,” which appears 
at page 121 of the committee print and beginning at page 843 of the 
justifications, which page we shall insert in the record at this point, 
together with pages 845 and 846. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) 22, 500, 000 
Deduct: 1951 appropriation applied to contract authorization 


0 
25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 





| 
Activity 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





1. Construction of forest highways $23, 119, 509 
2. Administration 228 


} 

$21, 195, 000 $23, 685, 000 
615, 000 | 625, 000 

62, 703 85, 000 85, 000 











23, 768,440 | 21,895,000 | 24, 395, 000 
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Consolidated schedule of direct obligations, by object of expenditure M 
prog 
Difference, increase (+) M 
Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 og ae a M 
| Aver- Aver- Aver- ie 
S Posi-| 88° Posi-| 88° Posi- | oe. Der 30, ° 
Be em- Cost em- Cost em- Cost | ber30, 
bs tions ploy tions ploy- tions ploy- 1950 on oO 
ment ment amo 
M 
— service obliga- M 
a a 
iB “Permanent positions..| 869} —819/$2, 933, 265) 869) 819 Renee Paseo +350, 672 
= Part-time and tem- - seston: up 1 
---<--| 180} 460,000)......| 180] 460, 000)... -}.-._-.]-...22..-- obli: 
sxocgh Hythe SOs ROE Mie RRS Bia ukaty Sober tion 
mare tt se ol tee 1 | ae ed You 
con 
z ice obligations...| 869| 999] 3,524,265] 869| 999 3,584,265. ..|. +60, 000 seas 
a Deduct charges for \ 
a quarters and sub- ” 
OB. a innwena|aeccenfa-caee] 2, 000)......[..-.} 1 OOD)... | safes for 
BE Net personal serv- Bu 
4 ice obligations...|__...-|__...- 3, 523, 265) __..--]__...- 3, 583, 265) ___..-|....-- +60, 000 i" 
F Reimbursable obliga- 4 
< a cestinneshiaie cwieccad de. ceed ack aact cic. <abicencch MGS cd. ccesshices cae sae I 
§ 01 Personal services......|__....}__.... S % Pee ieee. = eee ee whi 
OW RP ek I 421,000)... _..}_____- "SR: CORA (ROS Es Sp 7e h 
03 Syppapertation of 
a OSS AE RE $060 dT OM oe 
04 Communication serv- 
SR omnis ARS NR 2 RE ES ge ak an nee 
05 Rentsand utility ser 
>» 5 Sapp zie a TO 50,000}... OS eee aie Reeeiate te 
06 Printing and repro- ) 
EST eS SS | ee, Se _, Se SERS EEESORSIREEES | 
07 Other contractual as 
cd So, SE FEE Tere 227, 000) ......j._..-. BO ina vhs dain - Fh wine nec 
08 Sumas and mate- 
anpacoemaeee® Mee £8 IRS a EE Se RS ee Tae of 
09 Equipment Pane VE REE 196, 150} __.... Sees Oe EEE HEE a ] 
10 Lands and structures_|.--.--|-.---- 17, 275, 000) | pens 19, 709, 000) -—— =.= |---o = +2, 434, 000 : 
15 Taxesandassessments.|_.....|_..-.- aaa Bake VE 10, 000) __._..|.- ts +8, 000 int 
eecese--------| 869] 999/21, 895,000, 869) 999/24, 395, 000)......|.. use 
; 
k Mr. Rooney. The budget estimate for forest highways for the 
' coming fiscal year is in the amount of $25 million ¢ the 
3 Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. | 
a Mr. Rooney. The appropriation for the same purpose in the cur- pa 
F rent fiscal year was in the amount of $22,500,000? on 
j Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. : 
3 NECESSITY FOR PROGRAM Se 
a Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to this requested m 
4 appropriation ? i 
- Mr. Curtiss. We feel that this program should go forward. It is ! 
: essential in connection with maintaining traffic through the forest Si 
e areas. These forest highways are the main public roads; there is a ; 
4 great deal of timber production dependent on the forest highways th 
e and during the war very little work was done on them. fi 
Mr. Rooney. Does the matter of the possible lack of steel enter into je 
this item, too? 
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Mr. Curtiss. I think that we can substitute sufficiently so that this 
program need not be held up. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of this have you obligated so far? 

Mr. Curtiss. We have authority, Mr. Chairman, in the Federal 
Highway Act, to obligate funds as soon as they are apportioned. As 
a matter of policy and practice we defer action until the House acts 
on our budget. We control contracts to keep within the appropriated 
amount for each fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. So then your answer would be none? 

Mr. Curtiss. Not quite. Our contracts will not require payments 
up to next June 30 in excess of present appropriations, but we have 
obligations in excess of that cash, in anticipation of this appropria- 
tion, of about $5 million. These payments will come after June 30, 
You see, these projects are mostly located in mountainous areas and 
construction runs over from one season to another. The construction 
season is relatively short. 

Mr. Marsuau. I would like to ask a question in connection with 
forest highways. How much was requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Curtiss. $25 million. 

Mr. MarsHautu. The Bureau of the Budget allowed you exactly 
what you requested ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 


FINANCING FOREST ROADS SYSTEM 


Mr. Marsnatu. Being a new member of this committee, I am not 


as well informed as I should be on some of these things, but in con- 
nection with forest highways, are there certain funds from the sale 
of forest products that are used for highway purposes? 

Mr. Curtiss. Not for the main highways. I think those funds go 
into the Treasury and a certain percentage of them—10 percent—is 
used by the Forest Service for their roads and trails. 

Mr. Marsa. For example, if you had an appropriation of $25 
million, how much on top of that do you get from this 10 percent? 

Mr. Curtiss. None. That is used by the Forest Service. You see, 
there are two systems within the forests. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Then, as far as the Bureau of Public Roads is 
concerned, you receive no funds outside of this $25 million for which 
you are asking ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Any other funds go directly through the Forest 
Service ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. They have an authorization of $17,500,000 for 
what they call forest development roads and trails. They are for the 
protection and utilization of the forests. 

Mr. Marsuati. Do you require any matching on the part of the 
States in connection with the $25 million ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. There has been considerable cooperation on 
the part of the States. In fact, with State funds and Federal-aid 
funds they have expended more than the Federal Government has 
expended directly from forest-highway funds. 
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Mr. Marsnati. Can you out of the funds appropriated to the 
Bureau of Public Roads build roads in forest areas if local govern- 
ments supplement those funds by some matching Peat yar 

Mr. Curtiss. If a State highway department should select a Fed- 
eral-aid project within the forest, then we participate, and in that 
way many miles of that kind of highway are built. The forest- 
highway program has lagged so much that the States, in order to get 
the highways in better condition, have used their State funds and 
Federal-aid funds to expedite the improvement of the forest-highway 


I system. 

g Mr. Marsnuati. Thank you. 

a Toneass Forest Higuways 
a Funds available for obligation 
q ‘i 


Appropriation or estimate, 1952 


Obligations by activities 


Construction of forest highways in Alaska, 19 


Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions. __......... rg 













re Pe a Sa SPN ae 34 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.....................]....-..---.---}-.-2-- a 19 
Average number of all employees. .-.............----.---------]---------. San oR ahd taeda eis »D 

a 01 Personal services: 
nag NT EER EROS |G Rens CEES OR AES ASS aes RES CET $106, 000 
Part-time end temporary positions. .......-..-..- 2.2.2) poco ccc cnc ec fin ceeece. ene e 70, 000 
eee ee a SEE Rae CHI ES 4, 000 
| aR: LOE Ge eT Wane atti kt Se teens eee 20, 000 


















Dotal pessemel servieds.<... <2 .3- 5.222. c elle 





Fag SEM Me SNS hy a 200, 000 

02 Travel___.___. EER, ERG DS, DE ee Yee Sideahip: eaedt eel 3 25, 000 

03 Transportation of things. __. 800) 

x 04 Communication services. __. 400 

po 05 Rents and utility services__- i 800 

; bee Sa eas (re ae PE ETRE PET 38, 000 

z 08 Supplies and materials_.__.._... aaiesianats c-gegainge Ssantkice-o'b-aeapla- tes caewia ainigoiy Rilinais chs ales Asharsion 25, 000 

‘ 2). RS SL, LEAR? SAL 3, 209, 000 
3 15 Taxes and assessments A 
















DIR i on i 


SNe OS EEE RE eva 3, 500, 000 

















Mr. Roonry. We shall proceed at this point to the requested ap- 
propriation for Tongass Forest Highways, Alaska, shown at page 
124 of the committee print and beginning at page 855 of the justifi- 
cations. This request 1s in the amount of $3,500,000, the same amount 
as was requested in the pending supplemental appropriation bill for 
1951, pursuant to the terms of House Document No. 67. It will be 
recalled that the matter was gone into in some detail in connection 
with the requested $3.5 million at that time so, unless there is objec- 
tion, we shall proceed to the next appropriation title. 


Prior y 
Balance 
Stat. 


7 
Balane 


Total 
Full- 
Aver 


— 


& 
eee a ee eet oD et 


443, 


Accrss Roaps 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Prior year balance available 
Balance transferred to ‘“‘Federal-aid postwar highways’’ (63 
Stat. 642) 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 








Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursement for services performed 





Total obligations__.._........- Saad ciewe eee eee Baelaee 











Obligations by activities 


| 


: . | 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1. Construction of access roads 


imation ls | 











Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Be emcee ene ag EO ee Ee eT S 
Part-time and temporary positions | 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 











Total personal service obligations 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Total reimbursable obligations 





Total obligations 
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Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Access roads,” at page 125 of the 
committee print and beginning at page 860 of the justifications. At 
this point in the record we shall insert pages 860 and 861 of the justifi- 
cations. The entire explanation of this item is contained in these two 
pages, under which not to exceed $70,000 of the unexpended balance 
shall be made available. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


LANGUAGE PROVISION PERTAINING To AN EXISTING APPROPRIATION REQUESTING 


AvutTHorIty To Use UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Appropriation text—Access roads: 

“During the current fiscal year, not to exceed $70,000 of funds remaining unex- 
pended upon completion of access road projects authorized to be constructed 
under the provisions of the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended by the 
act of July 2, 1942 (23 U. S. C. 106), shall be available for the maintenance of 
roads and bridges under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public, Roads on 
Government-owned land in Arlington County, Va.” 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGHWAYS, ARLINGTON CoUNTY, VA. 


The Bureau of Public Roads was authorized in the Department of Commerce 
Appropriation Act, 1951, to use not in excess of $70,000 of access road funds 
appropriated under the provisions of the Defense Highway Act of 1941 for the 
maintenance of principal roads and bridges constructed over Government-owned 
land in Arlington County, Va. These highways serve the Pentagon area, Navy 
Annex, Fort Myer, and other Federal installations in Arlington County. At the 
present time no other Federal or State agency is authorized to maintain these 
highways on land under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the authority to Public Roads to be continued in the 
fiscal year 1952. 

The roads on which the Bureau of Public Roads is responsible for mainte- 
nance consist of 21.4 miles of highways and connections and 27 bridges. This 
network of roads is equivalent to 35 miles of pavement 24 feet in width. The 
daily traffic on this network of roads is tremendous. Traffic counts indicate 
that the bridges across the Potomac River which the.system serves are now 
carrying an average weekday traffic of more than 165,000 vehicles for the year 
ending September 30, 1950. A peak month traffic of 178,000 vehicles per day 
was experienced in September. The peak traffic for a 24-hour period counted 
in September was over 190,000 vehicles. 

The maintenance work performed includes all necessary repairs to the net- 
work roads and bridges to keep them in safe condition for travel. Such work 
includes keeping drainage outlets open, patching and repairs to pavement and 
other structures, snow removal, ice control, replacing and maintaining signs 
and traffic markers, caring for the grassed roadside area, and any other work 
customarily done in the maintenance of roads and bridges. 

The estimated cost of the maintenance work in the fiscal year 1952 is the same 
amount as authorized for the current fiscal year. No appropriation or reap- 
propriation is required. The work will be financed from savings in the access 
road funds resulting from the completion of access road projects at less than 
estimated cost. 


Gra 
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War anv Emercency Damace, Territory or Hawa 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 

Applied to prior contract authorization 2 

Prior year balance available: 
Appropriated funds $3, 155, 762 $1, 452, 059 |... -- 
Contract authorization 2, 000, 000 000 |.._- 





Total available for obligation 5, 155, 762 
Balance available in subsequent year: 
Appropriated funds —1, 452, 059 
Contract authorization — 2, 000, 000 





Total obligations 1, 703, 703 











Obligations by activities 


Grants for highway construction: 
D5 , 703, 708 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
950 $1, 703, 703 
3, 492, 059 
Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “War and emergency dam- 
age, Territory of Hawaii,” which appears at page 127 of the com- 
mittee print and at page 862 of the justifications. Page 865 explains 
this program. We shall insert this page in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


GRANTS FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Section 2 of Public Law 694—Seventy-ninth Congress, approved August 8, 
1946, authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 for (1) the rehabilitation or re- 
pair of roads, highways, and bridges in the Territory of Hawaii which were 
damaged by the armed services or their contractors in connection With the 
prosecution of the war or national defense, (2) the restoration or reconstruc- 
tion of highways and bridges which were damaged or destroyed by the seismic 
waves in April 1946. Of the sum authorized, $8;000,000 was appropriated in the 
First Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1947, and contract authority was pro- 
vided for the remaining $2,000,000 of the authorization in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1948. - 

The portion of the program relating to repair or rehabilitation of roads 
damaged through use in connection with the war effort provides for Hawaii 
the same restoration of facilities that is provided for in the States under “Pay- 
ment of claims,” section 10 of the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended. 
Approximately one-third of the authorization has been allocated to this part 
of the program. Reconstruction of roads damaged by the armed services or 
contractors has been substantially completed. As of December 1, 1950, a total 
of 39 projects for the improvement of 238 miles has been undertaken. Thirty- 
six projects covering 233 miles have been completed. 

The provision for restoration of roads damaged by the seismic waves in April 
1946 is similiar to authorizations for repair of roads in the States damaged by 
extraordinary floods. Approximately two-thirds of the authorization is being 
used for reconstruction of roads damaged by the seismic waves. The major 
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coast. 













and overruns on projects under way. 


é program. 
5 Act for 1948. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


. Funds available for obligation 


part of the seismic wave damage program is the relocation and reconstruction of 
a road approximately 35 miles long, from Honokoa to Hilo on the Hamakua 
About 10 miles were completed at the end of fiscal year 1950. The re- 
maining work will be spread over 1951 and 1952. 

There remains only $63,052 of the $10,000,000 authorization not allocated to 
specific projects. This unprogramed balance will be used to cover contingencies 


The Territorial Highway Department.has. estimated that they will request 
reimbursement for work done of approximately $3,600,000 in 1951 and $2,200,000 
in 1952. To meet these estimated claims will require the use of all cash car- 
ried over on July 1, 1950, plus an-appropriation of $2,000,000. This appropriation 
request is the rem@ining*unappropriated balance of the autherizatien for this 


Mr. Rooney. The amount $2,000,000 is requested to liquidate con- 
tract authority of like amount authorized in the Independent Offices 









1951 estimate 
















DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





a Aspronrigtias Gemma... .. <2 2c 5-3 ces swee 
Fe Prior year balance available? pdbun dian dbadoathnclasniaee 
' Balance available in subsequent year 


RELATE EES AOE LD 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 






Reimbursements for services performed 
Payments from non-F' 


Total reimbursable, obligatiqns...................--.-.-- 
Total obligations 






















19, 973 








151, 638 
















Obligations by activities 








Deseription 


1950 actual 





1951 estimate 








1952 estimate 

















DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 






1. Construction of the Inter-American Highway 
Sas setae iccamens toca kdcnbbnessecccapace 


ee ONE CNG ois occtdivic itd koopa omdide. Suse sens 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Construction of the Inter-Ameriean Highway 


Total obligations 


$4, 
126, 936 


$73, 903 
128, 000 






























Tota 
Full- 
Aver 


Persc 


eed et eed eed 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 30 21 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 14 11 
Average number of all employees 40 29 





Personal service obligations: 
SELES EE SRR RAT Se SEE TT $104, 378 $86, 100 
Part-time and temporary positions____._..............__.- 33, 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 419 
Payment above basic rates: ......-...-.....-..-.--.-....-- 18, 794 12, 500 








Total personal service obligations ___...._...........--- 156, 991 | 122, 000 351, 000 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


SEE FRESE NS RE Ie tok iain 2, 351, 000 
3 ’ 36, 000 
Transportation of things_. Lede Asn dak aaomenaseaea sen 3, 4 3. § 18, 000 
Communication services. ....................-........ . 3, 3, 5, 000 
emte wae wcinty Servier’... -. 2... 5. ck el. 3, § 3 11, 000 
Printing and renroduction : q 1, 000 
Other contractual services 5 : 5, 000 
PTI NOU EIR sk cobalt ccwnwcdansccanhen Pies 3, 58 3.6 7.000 
Equipment._- . 1. 569 3.8 18, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ...............-.--- —39, 608 39, 805 3, 548, 000 





Dore Geet GOUMNONS oo ee ee ER 131, 665 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Total reimbursable obligations_............-..... eee 19 973 











cn RR ERED = ADA ES DUTT aR iy ae TELA 151, 638 





Mr. Roonry. The last requested item is for the Inter-American 
Highway. It appears at page 128 of the committee print and be- 
ginning at page 866 of the justifications. We shall insert in the record 
at this point pages 866 to 869, inclusive. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill) 0 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 195 $4, 000, 080 
Deduct: Nonrecurring items —4, 000, 000 

Oe as SRN SS eR EE eA te ie A a nee pes 0 
Requirements for 1952 4, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriations, 1952 4, 000, 000 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language is similar to that contained in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951, which appropirated $4,000,000 for the Inter-American 
Highway. 

Obligations by activities 





Activity | 1950 actual 1951 estimate!) 1952 estimate 








1. Construction of Inter-American wasted ROMS eat EN ; $24, 702 | $3, 989, 903 | $3, 704, 000 
2. Administration 126, 936 212, 000 | 296, 000 





151, 638 | 4, 201, 903 4, 000, 000 





1 Includes funds appropriated in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. 


82632—51 29 
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Analysis of increases and decreases 





Estimate 1951 








Personal services: 
Permanent posi- 


Part-time and tem- 


porary positions_- 
Regular pay in ex- 


58, 400 





351, 000 
36, 000 
18, 000 

5, 000 

7,000 11, 000 

800 1,000 


3, 000 5, 000 
" 6, 100 7, 000 

Equipment 12, 500 18, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and 
contributions 3, 893, 803 3, 548, 000 


OS ial ee 85 |, 201, 903 | 55 4, 000, 000 


S838 & & &8 


_ 
_ 









































SUPPLEMENTAL BILL AND HEARING 


Mr. Rooney. It will be recalled that the matter of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway was in the second supplemental appropriation bill for 
1951 that was considered by the committee last December, just before 
we recessed. We shall insert in the record the tabulation showing the 
improvement status of the Inter-American Highway at the present 
time contained at page 872 of the justifications and the details with 
regard to administration at page 873. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Improvement status of the Inter-American Highway at the present time 
[Miles] 





Dry 
Paved weather 























2. Administration 





Difference, 

Estimate 1951 Estimate 1952 increase (+) 
} decrease (—) | Em- 
- | ploy- 
| j jment, 
Av- | Av- Nov. 
Posi- | &T8e | Posi- | rage 
tions | °™- tions | °™- 
ploy- ploy- 


ment 











01 Personal services: 
Permanent posi- 
tions 5 | $118, 000 
Part-time and tem- 
porary positions 
Regular pay in ex- 
cess of 52-week 





base 
Payment above 
basic rates 








Total person- ; 


Transportation of 
ings 








EE LEE eS é 

Printing and reproduc- 
tion 

Other contractual serv- 








Supplies and materials. 
Equipment............. 

















NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. I note that you are requesting additional personnel 
services, Mr. Curtiss. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Rooney. An increase of 8 in average employment under “Con- 
struction of Inter-American Highway” and 17 under “Administra- 
tion.” What about that? 

Mr. Curtiss. The increase is required because we will be operating 
for the full year 1952 in reactivating this program. 
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Mr. Rooney. Under “Administration” you have had 39 authorized. 
You want to go to what number? 

Mr. Curtiss. Average employment will go to 52 in 1952. 

Mr. Roonry. Why is that necessary ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The program had dropped down to a rather low 
rate of progress. These men are stationed in the countries concerned 
and are cooperating with the countries on those projects. They are 
not in Washington. They are the ones who are supervising this work. 

Mr. Rooney. Are any of the requested new positions, either for 
construction or administration, in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. 

a Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, will you look on page 874, the first 
a paragraph ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. At the top of page 874 you say that the administrative 
estimate provides for a small staff im the Washington office, eight 
positions. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. I understood your question to be whether 
any of the increase was in Washington. 

e r. Roonry. How many full time have you here now ? 
a Mr. Curtiss. Eight. : 
Mr. Rooney. You want to double the staff? 

Mr. Curtiss. No; these other positions are down in Central America. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with Washington at this time. The ad- 
ministrative estimate provides.for a small staff in the Washington 
office, eight positions. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a continuing operation from the present fiscal 
year into the next fiscal year? 

4 Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
i Mr. Rooney. Eight positions? 
Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. Now, to get back to my original question, if I under- 
stand you correctly, each of the new positions, both insofar as, con- 
# struction and administration are concerned, is for work outside the 
- District of Columbia ? 
Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
g Mr. Rooney. Down in Central America ? 
Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 










































UNEXPENDED BALANCE 





Mr. Rooney. What will be the situation, as nearly you can deter- . 
mine now, with regard to an unexpended balance at the end of the 
present fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. We will have a rather large unexpended balance of 
the $4 million that you provided in December. 

Mr. Rooney. How much ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Oh, it will be over $3 million; probably $3,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your anticipated unexpended balance as of 
June 30, 1952, out of the $8 million—that is, $4 million in the supple- 
mental and the $4 million requested now ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think there would be some cash balance. We could 
operate if we had contract authority, but we cannot go ahead and 
enter into agreements with these countries beyond the amount of cash 


that 
so t] 
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that we have. Weare asking for the full amount of the authorization 
so that we can go ahead with the full program. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr: Rooney. If you will turn to page 135 of the committee print 
you will find the general provisions for the Bureau of Public Roads. 
This matter is explained at page 879 of the justifications. Please 
describe the changes and the consequences thereof. 

Mr. Curtiss. These general provisions have been placed at the end 
of the appropriation language. 

Mr. Rooney. Have any authorities been taken away or new author- 
ities added ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir; just the one thing I mentioned earlier. 


PAY OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Rooney. The matter of experts ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. re 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you néed ‘that increase from $50 to $100 a 
day? 

Mr. Curtiss. We sometimes require the services of a professional 
consultant on some very complicated work. Fifty dollars a day is 
no longer an adequate fee. We did get Mr. Andrews, who is a very 
prominent Pacific coast consultant, to assist on one of our forest- 
highway projects. There was an unusual bridge with foundations 
about 325 feet below the bridge floor, and he did it for us at a much 
lesser fee than usual. But $50 is simply inadequate now. We do 
have some consultants that we engage, county engineers, in connection 
with the survey that we were requested to make by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, whom we paid $25 a day and expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have you expended in the last fiscal year 
for such consultants ? 

Mr. Curtiss. $4,231. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you anticipate that you will expend very much 
in excess of that in the coming fiscal year?, 

Mr. Curtiss. I anticipate that it will be less. You see, we made 
that survey last year. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION FOR BUREAU 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the over-all requested appropriations 
for the Bureau of Public Roads are there any questions? 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. One question. Referring to page 868 of the justifica- 
tions, in 1951, with an appropriation for construction of $3,989,903, 
you used for administration $212,000? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Now, with a lesser sum, $3,704,000, you are asking 
for a considerable increase in administration, $296,000. How do you 
justify that? 

Mr. Curtiss. The $212,000 is based on an increase in the supervisory 
force in Central America for only half a year. We did not begin 
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the expansion until the supplemental appropriation was passed. We 

will have that additional personnel for a full yea in 1952. 

Mr. Preston. But you just said a moment ago that you did not 
obligate any of those funds but you carried over about $3.5 million. 

Mr. Curtiss. That was an estimate. In-actual cash there will be 
a carry-over, but we expect to have it obligated. The work will not 
be actually accomplished, and we will not have to pay out the money 
until after this present fiscal year, 

Mr. Preston. But you handled and obligated roughly this sum of 
$3,900,000 ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. With an administrative cost of $212,000. Did you 
; spend all of the $212,000? 

j Mr. Curtiss. That is the estimate of what we will spend by next 

k June 30. 

E Mr. Preston. That is, by the end of this fiscal year? 

i Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. ! 

+ Mr. Preston. And this administration started after you got these 

BY funds in December ¢ 

@ Mr. Curtiss. The increase started then. We had $126,000 in 1950. 

2 Mr. Preston. That is right. I do not see why, with less money, you 

should jump up from $212,000 to $296,000 for administration. 

Mr. Curtiss. Because we have increased the supervisory engineer- 
ing personnel to handle the enlarged program. e had the increase 
for only half of this year but we will have it for a full year next year. 
This program did not start until late in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Preston. In the Bureau of Public Roads what is considered a 
fair amount for administration of a program percentagewise? How 
much do you normally use percentagwise out of your appropriation ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The forest highway program runs between 2 and 3 
percent. It depends on the size of the program and its location— 
where itis. Our Federal aid costs are under 214 percent of the Federal 
share or 114 percent of the total cost. 
¥ ' Mr. Preston. But here you are using 8 percent. 

x Mr. Curtiss. It costs more to maintain personnel there. The 
salaries are higher. They get certain allowances in Central America 
and under the law they are permitted to come back at Federal expense 

4 every 2 years. It costs more to run a program outside the country 

a than it does at home. 

5 Mr. Preston. You think that is the reason why you require 8 percent 

to administer this program instead of 2 or 3 percent? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Because that is the way it figures out. 

Mr. Curtiss. It is not just administration, Mr. Preston. It is the 
engineering, too; the engineering supervision. I should have said 
administration and engineering. 

Mr. Preston. Your engineering is not included in your construction 
figure? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is all under your administration figure? 
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Mr. Curtiss. That is right. Also the percentage applies only to the 
two-thirds Federal share. 

Mr. Preston. That isa different situation and that should have been 
indicated, and if you had, I should not have asked the question. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Marsuaty. It was my understanding the other day that the 
work of the Bureau of Public Roads would be completed in the 
Philippine Islands. Have you made a decrease of personnel anywhere 
in this budget to take care of that? 

Mr. Curtiss. That personnel is not in this budget. I think the 
State Department appeared before this committee on that. 

Mr. Rooney. That was under “Philippine rehabilitation.” 

Mr. Curtiss. That is in another budget. 


LABORATORY 


Mr. Sreran. What is the status of your laboratory ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The $3,000,000 that was authorized last year was 
placed in reserve by the Budget Bureau and we have not spent any of it. 
It has just been released and we are going ahead with the plans. We 
have not spent any of it. 

Mr. Sreran. What plans are you going ahead with? 

Mr. Curtiss. For the new building, for the addition. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you moved any of it? 

Mr. Curtiss. We have moved part of our personnel from Gravelly 
Point up there already. 


Mr. Sreran. You say the $3 million has been released by the Budget 
and you are starting to use it? 


Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir; we are making plans to use it. 
Mr. Sreran. That is all. 
Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Apri 10, 1951. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
WITNESSES 


DR. E. U. CONDON, DIRECTOR 

DR. A. V. ASTIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

DR. NEWBERN SMITH, CHIEF, RADIO DIVISION 

W. A. STRIPLING, BUDGET EXAMINER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_ Mr. Roonry. The matter with which we are concerned at this time 
is the aig ia for appropriations in the coming fiscal year for the 


National Bureau of Standards which appears beginning at page 140 
of the committee print and beginning at page 907 of the Se Rodina. 

We shall at this point insert in the record the summary of require- 
ments on page 907, the summary of obligations by object of expendi- 


tures on page 908, and the summary of personal service obligations 
at page 909 of the justifications. 
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(The statements requested follow :) 





Summary of requirements 









Appropria-| Contract 
tion re- | authoriza- Total 
quirement tion 






















Appropriation 1951 (regular bill) 
Proposed supplemental, 1951 













Nonrecurring, 1951 projects 
Transfer under Reorganization Plan No. 5, 1949 
Savings under sec. 1214 








Base for 1952. 


$9, 070, 000 
1, 400, 000 





$5, 675, 000 
—1, 760, 000 —330, 000 





$14, 745, 000 








Seon —1, 900, 000 |—3, 915,000 | —5, 815, 000 
ieee 161, 500 |..--...-...: —161, 500 
Shay *=390, G00 }-- =... 5.22 <2 —150, 000 


10, 470, 000 





3, 915, 000 





14, 385, 000 














8, 258, 500 











Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 































































































Subtotal, other contractual! services 
Supplies and materials 
IRE RS ea SSG SEES ALIS ARSE CR Sa PLN: 
SEE ae ga ee oe 
 EEP EDIE AEN EE AN OTS 








AN aE RP 


ire ge eR PO ECS 
Adjustments under appropriations: 
Transfers _- 





Contract SEES, ENTREES RE MMEN 889, 

Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings bj aracisectntee acetal 
Savings under sec. 1214 . 

Applied to contract authorization.- 

















a Requirements Difference, 
a By appropriation mens aie 
% edfoetnd 1952 | crease (—) 
qi MONA I SAN a ad $4, 150,000 | $4,150,000 |.......-..-- 
wa Radio propagation and standards___-_.__.___.-...-. 2, 900, 2, 900, 000 |......-.-.-- 
Cs Operation and administration...................-.- 1, 208,500 | 1, 209, 000 +$500 
1 Construction of laboratories. -......................|..-.-.---.-. 3, 915, 000 |+3, 915, 000 
es NID ho nreidtianpeuccdtnewe Alrhne x dhnes tunnel eee 8, 258, 500 | 12,174,000 |+3, 915,500 | +3, 915, 500 
if Total estimates of approprintione. so. 2 nen ce ceacb seu baeden dee 12, 174, 000 
4 Sak ; 
q Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 
. gy 
be: 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
c On ei ane wail wininciclatas 7, 941, 363 $5, 652, 444 $5, 618, 279 
a Og aCe 2 TL ARES Trek So 136, 175 231, 710 | 152, 185 
i IR NR SL ho dewiindenpenmpanbben 52, 702 263, 247 | 38, 167 
q Comimumiontion seryioes. .. ... . <<... 2.52. c 2s cote 85, 745 27,7 27,910 
fs SA PN I Sasa cid. ekki Sek eccnknciceceds 248, 965 115, 7! 115, 769 
i BCeeneees Wiis TUNOTI ce ie nc ok cnc oc ee cene 157, 120 194, 705 194, 605 
Ger CORTE GIES io ii ne re i nce eens 737, 741 685, 984 | 274, 564 
Services performed by other agencies..._.-....-.....-.....---- 169, 300 161, 500 | 161, 500 
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Summary of personal service obligations 





1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





Aver- Aver- Aver- 
ageem-| Net cost |ageem-| Net cost |ageem-} Net cost 
ploy- ploy- ploy- 
ment ment ment 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions (net) . 916. $7, 649, 234 /1, 313. $5, 489, 810 . $5, 486, 245 
Part-time and temporary employ- 

ment E 166, 248 37. ‘ 71, 794 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 33, 245 22, 100 
Payment above basic rates 92, 636 F 38, 140 


| 























| } } 
|, 960. 9 | 7, 941, 363 |1,350.9 | 5,652,444 1,313.2 | 5, 618, 279 
| 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Dr. Condon, do you have a general statment to make 
at this time with regard to the requested appropriation, and the 
accomplishments of the National Bureau of Standards, if any, in 
the past calendar year, and concerning your plans for the coming 
fiscal year? 

Dr. Conpvon. Yes, I have. I would like if I may to present some 
material with the use of these charts. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be very glad to have you do so. 

Dr. Connon. The material that you have already placed in the 
record is the summary of over-all appropriations, and, as you will 
note it is broken down into four titles: One is research and testing 

Mr. Rooney. Radio propagation and standards, operation and 
administration ¢ 

Dr. Connon. And construction of laboratories. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well at this point, before you begin 
your presentation, to advise the committee what you expect in the 
way of transfers from other agencies of the Government in the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Dr. Connon. We can do that. You want that right now? 

Mr. Rooney. I think it might be well for the committee to under- 
stand the extent of your operations and how much of it comes by 
way of work requested of you by other agencies, Navy, Army and 
so on. 

Dr. Convon. It represents a very large part of our activities, and 
all the more so under present conditions, since we have been asked to do 
a great many things in the defense effort. You will find a presenta- 
tion of this in the President’s budget message, along about page 530 
under the heading “Miscellaneous researches (working funds).” 

Mr. Rooney. I am interested primarily in a statement of funds 
you expect to be transferred to you in the fiscal year 1952. 

Dr. Connon. Yes. I think that the total, having in mind the op- 
erations including all appropriations this year, is to run about 
$35,000,000. 
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Mr. Reonry. And the amount requested of this committee, direct 
appropriation for the Bureau of Standards, is in the sum of 
$12,174,000? 

Dr. Connon. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Doctor, you may proceed. 






































FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 





Dr. Connon. Of course, later on in our presentation we can give 
you a much more detailed breakdown of these figures, but now I 
thought it would be worth while to start by placing before you an 
abstract of the new law governing the National Bureau of Standards. 
I am sure you have knowledge of this through the legislative activi- 
ties of the Congress. In the hearings last year we alluded to the 
fact that a bill, giving a more modern definition to the work of the 
Bureau, had passed the Senate at that time, but had not yet passed 
the House. It did pass the House later on in the session, last spring, 
and became law by Presidential approval on July 22, 1950, so that on 
a legislative basis our activities are now in a more modern form. 
The new law is Public Law 619, Eighty-first Congress, amending the 
act of March 3, 1901. I call your attention to the fact, by the way, 
that the Bureau was established in 1901. This is our semicentennial 
ear. 
Z Mr. Rooney. The work of the Bureau has grown a great deal since 
1901? 

Dr. Conpon. Yes; the Bureau has changed. The whole Nation has 
changed a great deal since 1901, since the turn of the century, in the 
automobile industry, radio, and in the field of aviation. There was 
then no aviation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is true. 

Dr. Connon. But, of course, much of the modern technical devel- 
opment of the Nation has occurred in the last 50 years. 

This legislation, with which you may be familiar, did not provide 
for any new activities. What it did was to give us a modernized state- 
ment of the old law covering activities that have been carried on 
in recent years; and what it does, as is brought out here on this chart, 
is to establish five or six broad fields of activities or functions which 
are defined for the Bureau. I show here the language of the law, 
F and, to quote from the act itself. 
¥ First : “The custody, maintenance, and development of the national 
standards of measurement.” 

Second: The technical properties of matter— 


The determination of physical constants and properties of materials. * * * 
Third: Test methods and testing— 


The development of methods for testing materials, mechanisms, and struc- 
tures, and the testing of materials, supplies, and equipment. * * * 


Fourth: Technical codes and specifications— 


Cooperation * * * in the establishment of standard practices, incorporated 
in codes and specifications. 

And I stress the word “cooperation” here because, as I think you 
gentlemen know, we do not have regulatory functions in the way of 
legal adoption of things like Building and Safety Codes. We assist 
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local governments in the establishment of uniform code preparation 
and practices in that field. 
Fifth: Scientific advisory services— 


Advisory service to Government agencies on scientific and technical problems. 


This includes a very wide variety of activities; among other things, 
assistance in research in various fields which we will touch on later. 
Sixth: Specific scientific developments— 


Invention and development of devices to serve special needs of the Government. 


The act also authorizes and establishes the functions and fields, 
which are indicated under this other list, which it might be well to 
incorporate in the record: 


. Construction of physical standards. 
. Calibration of standards and instruments. 
. Instrumentation and measurement. 
. Interstate commodity scales, 
5. Uniformity of weights and measures. 


Where, again, we cooperate with the States. 


6. Standard samples, involving the control and technical analysis of chemi- 
cals and metals. 
7. Chemical analysis and synthesis; that is, the development of methods of 
chemical analysis. 
8. High and low temperatures. 
9. Radiation physics, having to do with X-ray and radioactive experiments. 
. Basic work on atomic and molecular physics. 
. Standard radio frequenices. 
. Radio-wave propagation. 
. Radio-frequency predictions. 
. Technical processes and fabrication. 
. Building materials and structures. 
. Metallurgical research. 
. Operation of applied mathematics laboratory. 
. Research in physical sciences, mathematics, engineering. 
. Publication of scientific and technical data. 


These activities are more fully spelled out in the words of this law, 


and I think that this act will do a great deal toward clarifying some 
of the problems which have arisen as to the scope of NBS activities. 


WORK FOR DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Consistently with the needs of the times, we thought it would be 
wise just to give a quick summary of the work that we have been 
doing and that we might highlight some of the work that is going on 
for defense agencies. Some of this, of course, you know about, and 
some of the details at the time we discuss them probably should be off 
the record. 

On this chart we have classified the functional activities by the 
large units of defense—the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. The items listed here account for just a few of the typical 
activities. There are a large number. This [indicating] covers the 
work that is being done for defense agencies, and you are familiar with 
the funds established by them. 
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PROXIMITY FUZES 


The largest single activity of this kind of work is that on proximity 
fuzes that have been discussed in other hearings. I might say that the 
fuzes that have been developed in the Bureau are finding effective use 
in Korea. Maybe that ought to be off the record? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see anything there that needs to be off the 
record, 

Dr. Connon. No; I just had reference to the last part of the state- 
ment. This is a very large program, and it has greatly expanded 
during the past year. I wonder if I might say something about it off 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FIELD X-RAY EQUIPMENT 


Dr. Connon. This next project in the group is the field X-ray equip- 
ment which is now used by the Army, which results in a mobile oper- 
ating X-ray station, collapsible, and put on a trailer. 


LEATHER AND TEXTILES 


There is a very large amount of work done on leather and textiles. 
The above work is being done for the Army. 



























GUIDED MISSILES 





Now, for the Navy. The guided-missiles work I think you are 
familiar with, because we have had discussions here of the need for 
improving facilities, and I will come back to that later, in connection 
with the laboratory, and we will haye a report for you on the Cali- 
fornia situation. 

RADIO RANGE RECEIVERS 


The radio range receiver is just one item of a large program that is 
being done for the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. We have made con- 
siderable progress and accomplishment in the way of getting radio 
equipment, airborne, for military use, which will be compact, smaller 
in size and reduced in weight. I thought of bringing down a few of 
the striking models. This particular thing is the old World War II 
job, for this particular radio range receiver was about this size [indi- 
cating], whereas the recent one would be more like a cigarette lighter 
box this size [indicating] and a much better job. 





TURBOJET TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


As you know, I think, the operation of the turbojet engine has a 
heavy requirement on strategic materials, from which the turbojet 
engine is made, and creates one of the greatest strategic material 
problems in the metals field. The fact is that you get more efficiency 
when these engines are operated at high temperature, but in order 
to run at a high temperature it becomes a matter of extreme im- 
portance to get the proper temperature measuring device and con- 
trol at which the engine can be run. 
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Now, for the Air Force, which includes the development. of a com- 

puter, which I would like to come back to for more complete testimony 
later. This is an item in which you have a particular interest, I un- 
derstand, but I have a special statement on that. 
’ The SCOOP is also work being done for the Air Force. That 
means “Scientific computation of optimum programs,” and in the Air 
Force is one of the principal utilizations of electronic computers, hav- 
ing in mind the very rapid analysis right on the job, and also the op- 
eration requirements for carrying on operations, a big problem, of 
getting coordination in time of training, and operations by the mili- 
tary, by which the Chief of Staff ean very quickly get out plans for 
that purpose. 

That involves a large amount of mathematical computation, for 
which a computer is necessary. 


OPTICAL LENSES 


Optical lenses are for the Air Force, especially to equip airplanes 
for photographical use. As I think you know, we have in our optical- 
glass factory one of the finest anywhere for producing optical glasses, 
and also an optical shop where our men are experimenting with the 
military and working very close with industry in improving produc- 
tion for military use. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Connon. The Atomic Energy Commission, besides the installa- 
tions for the atomic-energy tests, which involve the development and 
studies of high-energy radiation, also requires developments for shelter 
and safety, not only for the installations but also for the personnel. 
You have been hearing about that for 5 or 6 years. One of the 
problems—and I can give you many instances, if you wish—is that of 
protecting against radiation, protection of the personnel, which re- 
quires good instruments. What we have done for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and for the contractors is special studies in that area 
designed to get the necessary design information. 

We have carried on a program in the radioactive-detection field, 
not only in the preparation of scientific information but also in pro- 
viding information suitable for use in civilian development for pur- 
poses of detection and contamination in the area where civil defense 
activities are involved. 

WIND TUNNELS 


Now, with respect to the activities for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics, we have been of assistance in developing the 
supersonic wind tunnel. The wind tunnels of the NACA, compared 
to our own, are much larger. Ours is primarily for the study of 
problems of technique of measurement of air flow around the wings 
of airplanes and airplane structure. Again, it is a case where the 
technique involved in the development is very difficult. 

Now, in speaking about the flow of air, going at a rate several times 
the speed of sound, around the wings and the airplane structure, a 
means by which you measure how fast the wind goes, and the effect 
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it has on the movement of the plane, is one we have been asked to have 
developed, and until recently a large part of the research funds in 
this particular area have had to do with the supersonic flow of air, 
: and has had to do with the development and improvement in meas- 
De urements for that purpose. And in our supersonic laboratory work 
a is being carried on in connection with that particular development. 

a I have two or three things that I want to present to you. This is 
a one of the things I think you would like to see. This is a: proximit 
4 fuze, cut away, so that you can get some notion of what is involved. 
i That is the thing where the power is obtained by the flow of air [indi- 
¥ cating] which passes that little propeller and generates power, which 
iE is transmitted to a receiver, which functions when the shell comes to 
the target and thus is enabled to explode and cause damage to the 
target even though the shell has not made a direct hit. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CERAMICS 


Dr. Connon. Next, as you know, about jet engines, a great deal of 
the problem is in extremely high-temperature operation of the stra- 
tem materials, so that there has been work done on improving their 
life by putting on a ceramic coating that is resistant to extremely high 
temperatures. That was developed at the Bureau and is now in use 
by the NACA on some aircraft engines. We are likewise even getting 
away from metal altogether by making completely ceramic turbine 
b blades. This is another development at the Bureau which is now find- 
E ing use in experimental engines and will greatly reduce the difficulties 
with strategic materials. 

Before we turn off of this subject, we also have some off-the-record, 
confidential pictures of the guided missiles we have talked about so 
much here in connection with getting appropriate laboratory facilities. 
1 will ask Dr. Astin to show those to you briefly. 

(After discussion off the record :) 





WORK FOR CIVILIAN AGENCIES 





Dr. Conpon. I think that covers the material on this chart. 
I had also prepared a chart giving some notion of the scope of the 
work of this same general sort; namely, service to other agencies that 
is being done for the civilian agencies as contrasted with the military. 
There is work being done in the textile laboratory on measuring in- 
struments for textiles and studies of textiles and studies of the prop- 
erties of wear resistance of cotton, which is done for the Agriculture 
Department. 

AVIATION LIGHTING 









They are also working on aviation airport lighting problems for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and radiosonde development 
for the Weather Bureau. 
Mr. Rooney. Exactly what are you doing on aviation lighting? 
Dr. Conpon. There is a program that is concerned with the develop- 
ment of better systems of airport lighting as well as aviation lighting 
of the planes themselves. One of the things that has been developed 
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both for the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics is a very interesting device called a Kinorama, which 
is a simulating device. This enables the pilot to get into a plane and 
come in with a simulated approach to the airport with various lighting 
arrangements and under various fog conditions, introducing some 
fuzziness there so as to make the lighting the same as what he would 
see through a fog. This enables us to learn the relative merits of 
various kinds of airport lighting schemes that are acceptable for pilot 
use without doing the very expensive job and the very hazardous 
job of really setting up airport hghting systems. 

Mr. Rooney. They have already done that; have they not? 

Dr. Connon. Oh, no. 

Mr. Rooney. CAA set up an approach lighting system out in 
California a couple of years ago. 

Dr. Connon. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Which was discontinued, and now they have it at 
Indianapolis ? 

Dr. Connon. You mean the lighting-aid station at Arcata? 

Mr. Rooney. Arcata, Calif.; yes. 

Dr. Connon. That has been discontinued. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you going over the same thing, or how else do 
you approach this study ? 

Dr. Connon. I would not say the same thing, as there are supple- 
mental details. 

Mr. Rooney. In your studies, do you go into any construction such 
as we had at Arcata, Calif.? 


Dr. Connon. The construction of actual airport set-ups? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Dr. Connon. No. It is entirely laboratory work. Of course, you 
realize that during the period when Arcata was operating we were 
cooperating with them. Some of our people were doing some of the 
experimental work out there. Now that has been discontinued, and 
that way of doing it is not being done any more. 


WORK FOR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


The work for the Interior Department is mostly in the field of do- 
ing water analysis. The chemical work in California relates to the 
chemical properties of irrigation water, for the control of that. 

Also we are doing cement and concrete testing in connection with 
the large public-works program of the Reclamation Bureau. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you tithes anything in connection with the Bureau 
of Mines on the uses of fuels—the chemical use, for instance, of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal ? 

Dr. Convon. I do not believe we are doing anything at the moment 
for the Bureau of Mines. We are doing work on hydrocarbon fuels 
and petroleum fuels from the point of view of their antiknock prop- 
erties and determining a measure for the antiknock properties. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not doing anything on coal for chemical uses? 

Dr. Connon. No, sir. I think that would be considered to fall en- 
tirely in the Bureau of Mines field, unless there is some special reason 
why we should get into it. 
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WORK FOR THE POST OFFICE 









































For the Post Office Department, we have a great deal of testing 
work in connection with fraudulent devices of all kinds, in connection 
with their work of enforcing the laws in regard to the fraudulent use 
of the mails. It becomes necessary to do the technical work to see 
whether the device is properly advertised and what are its values. We 
do their laboratory work on that and also the testing of post-office 
supplies. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 





We have mentioned in other years that we have done technical assist- 
ance work to the Voice of America program in setting up standards for 
communications-equipment design and high-frequency allocation 
problems. 

Mr. Roonry. What work have you done for them ? 

Dr. Conpon. Maybe I should ask Dr. Newbern Smith, who is the 
head of the radio work, to discuss that. 

Dr. Smrra. There have been several things. We have furnished 
technical advice and assistance in connection with international fre- 
quency allocations. The radio conferences that have been held since 
the end of the war are still going on, and we have furnished men and 
advice and have done work in connection with giving technical assist- 
ance to those conferences. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you send people to Mexico City, too? 

Dr. Smirn. Yes; we sent people to Mexico City. 

Mr. Rooney. How many / 

Dr. Smrru. We had at one time three people down there. We have 
also sent people over to the high-frequency conference in Geneva and 
the high-frequency broadcasting conference in Florence. We are par- 
ticipating with the international consultative radio committee which 
’ is meeting this year again to decide the technical specifications for 
- equipment and procedures for frequency-allocation work. 

We have given the Voice of America particular advice on the selec- 
tion of frequencies and related matters. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you developed anything in regard to the im- 
provement of broadcasting by the Voice of America in the past year? 
Dr. Smiru. We have been working on one or two problems there. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked you if you had developed anything. 

Dr. Smrru. We have not actually worked on the development of 
equipment; no. We have been working on some systems of broad- 
casting. 

(After discussion off the record :) 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Connon. What I have tried to do is just to bring out the things 
I thought you might be interested in so as to provide an opportunity 
for raising questions for further details. 


CURRENCY COUNTER 





Last year we mentioned as being under development this currency- 
counter device which was built for the Treasury. That has been com- 
pleted in the meantime, and I think 25 machines have been installed 
in the Treasury office where they count worn-out currency. They have 
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estimated the saving which will result from that will run in the order 
of a quarter of a million dollars a year. I think this is a very good 
thing economically in that the development cost of the machine was 
of the order of $100,000, and it was of the order of another $100,000 
to acquire the 25 or so machines that have been built. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that for paper or hard money 4 

Dr. Connon. Paper. You see, there are many millions— I think 
of the order of $40 million worth—of paper money involved every 
day, which runs about 6 tons, and merely the actual counting of those 
things to make sure the banks are all right themselves required some- 
thing over 100 clerks in one office of the Treasury Department. It 
takes bills that have been cut in half and punched so that they are no 
good, and the machine automatically inserts a bundle of those bills 
and wraps them around like this [indicating], and a jet of air blows 
up so that these pieces of paper flow past a photoelectric cell and are 
counted by an electronic device, and, if everything is in order, it is 
dropped in the “good” bin, and, if it is not in order, it is dropped in 
the “bad” bin. Actually, nearly all of them are right, so that then the 
operation just consists of verifying the ones in the bad bin manually 
to see what is wrong. 

Mr. Sreran. All of that was done manually before? 

Dr. Conpon. It was all done manually before and was a very dis- 
agreeable and dirty job. 

Mr. Steran. How many employees did it throw out ? 

Dr. Connon. Something around 100, 

Mr. Sreran. It saved the work of 100 employees? 

Dr. Convon. Perhaps not quite that many, no, because it must be 
said that it takes some employees to maintain the equipment and 
operate it. I do not know in terms of the number of employees, but 
Secretary Snyder said it would save in the order of a quarter of a 
million dollars a year. 

Mr. Sreran. That was developed in the Bureau of Standards? 

Dr. Connon. Yes. It was done on working funds from the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Sreran. All the work was done at the Bureau of Standards? 

Dr. Convon. In this case, not only was it all done in a development 
sense, but the machines that were required were built. I think we 
may have a picture of the machine. 

Mr. Sreran. I think we have seen that. 

Dr. Connon. You see, the question often comes up about competing 
with private industry in a matter of this kind, but what you find, 
especially in these days when there is so much military work to be 
done, is that private industry electronic firms do not like to do jobs 
of this kind, because it does not lead to a product for which there is a 
market. The Bureau is economically justified in doing this because of 
the savings to the Government. But, from the point of view of the 
manufacturer, to spend a lot of his time and equipment to develop it— 
he then sells 20 or 30 to the Government, but he then has no further 
market for such specialized things. We ourselves do not aim to be in 
the manufacturing business, and we always make an effort to get it 
done by private industry, but on an occasion of this sort we find we 
‘“annot get private industry to do it. 

Mr. Sreran. That counts not only old money but new, too? 
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Dr. Conpon. It could; but I do not believe they use it for that. 

Mr. Steran. They just use it for the old? 

Dr. Conpon. They just use it for the old. 

a Mr. Steran. Twenty million dollars worth a day? 

_ ‘ a Conpon. My impression is that it is $40,000,000. It is a great 
ig lot. 

r. Fioop. If it is good at the end of the line, why is it not good 
at the beginning of the line? If it is good to count bad money, why 
: is it not good to count new money ¢ 
ia Dr. Conpon. I suspect, in regard to new money, they know how 
oe much it is from the numbers. 

3 Mr. FLoop. Why would not stores, banks, and streetcar companies 
; have use for it? Why hasn’t it a commercial potential ? 

fe Dr. Conpon. They could use it—I would not say they could not—and 
fe it may be possible that it is just that the thing is not yet known 
& very well publicly. It is only a matter of the last few months that 
‘ this has been in operation. 

7 (After discussion off the record :) 


FIRE RESISTANCE 





Dr. Convon. We also have fire-resistance laboratories, and a t 
deal of work is done for the Coast Guard on the design of ships from 
the point of view of the fire hazard. There is one of the larger 
liners—I think you know the Coast Guard has the safety and regu- 
latory responsibility in regard to fire hazards on ships. There was 
one of the ships being built by the Maritime Commission in which 
there was a whole new design for the cabins, using aluminum parti- 
tions as contrasted with steel material for partitions, and we made a 
very elaborate test of that to see whether it was acceptable or not. 
a Mr. Fioop. Was it? 

S Dr. Conpon. I think it was in this case. I could get the exact 
3 report on it; there are always a lot of qualifications and “ifs” and 
# “buts” in these stories, but I think it was on the whole satisfactory. 
: That test involved the building of a complete cabin and putting in 
a large number of temperature-measuring devices and burning the 
whole thing out. We set it afire just to see how it would stand up. 


THERMOMETERS 


Then, for the Veterans’ Administration, a great deal of work has 
been done on improving and testing hearing aids and clinical ther- 
mometers. Other work is being done on various other physical medi- 
cal devices. I think you know we do not do work in the medical 
field as such, but we do do work that relates to medical and dental 
fields in the sense of the physical equipment used, such as X-ray 
equipment, dental materials, clinical thermometers, and so forth. 











COMMODITY TESTS 





Then, for the General Services Administration, we do a great deal 
of commodity testing of a great wide variety of materials; also a great 
deal of technical work in the development of Federal specifications. 
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I think you might be interested in this development at our labora- 
tory for the GSA, which is a new Federal color card. 

Mr. Froop. Does that include the House Office Building? 

Dr. Connon. As to coldr? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Dr. Connon. I am sorry, I do not know. There were some 800 or so 
different colors being stocked in Federal warehouses, and by a very 
careful coordination on we found they were able to get an agree- 
ment on something less than 150—I think 120-some—colors and set up 
standard specifications for testing paint and so forth. I think I have 
mentioned in other years that while I think the work we do in this 
field is good, I do not think there is enough of it done by any means to 
safeguard the public interest in this matter. The Government, for ex- 
ample, buys of the order of $100 million worth of paint a year. It 
probably costs close to a half billion dollars a year for paint jobs by 
the time you consider the preparation of the surface and the labor cost 
of applying the paint. Very little paint is tested as part of the pur- 
chase procedure for one reason or another. Frankly, I think this is 
bad.. I think a good many millions of dollars a year are going down 
the drain because adequate testing is not being done. But while we 
have done work on the development of specifications and we do a cer- 
tain amount of paint testing, it is not as good a situation as it should be. 

The same thing is true in many other commodities. Take the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. We have done for them a vari- 
ety of things. I brought along here some samples that I thought 
would be great deal of interest in light weight concrete and ac- 
tually getting better strength and heat resisting qualities and a lighter 
structure than by using the conventional materials. Part of our 
studies have been done in connection with that. You might be inter- 
ested to contrast the specific weights of these two materials [exhibit- 
ing]. There is quite a program in that. 


RUBBER 


For the RFC, there is a particular unit of the RFC—that is, the 
Office of Rubber Reserve—that has the responsibility for the operation 
of the synthetic rubber program. We have done a great deal of work 
in testing synthetic rubbers and the development of new compounds 
and a study of their properties under experimental conditions. 

I think you know that one of the very difficult military problems 
about rubber, especially in the synthetic rubber field, has been the 
development of rubbers suitable for use at low temperatures. I mean 
temperatures that occur such as at high altitudes in planes or even 
at ground level up in the Arctic. Rubber, in general, tends to get 
very brittle and loses its rubberiness at those temperatures, and we 
have been doing work both for the RFC and the Navy in trying to 
learn the fundamental chemistry of the reasons for this brittleness. 

I have brought along some pieces of rubber stuck in dry ice. Ordi- 
nary rubber becomes quite brittle at these temperatures, but what we 
call silicone rubbers—that is, rubbers that have a certain amount of 
silicon in them—remain in quite good condition at the temperature of 
dry ice. 
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Mr. Sreran. What is that temperature? 
Dr. Connon. Dry ice is —78° C. This problem is how to get rubber 
to be flexible at extremely low temperatures like occur in the high 
altitude use of planes. This is all just recent stuff, and there is no 
telling how long it will take. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this [exhibiting] 

Dr. Connon. That is called silicone rubber. That is rubber that 
has a certain amount of silicon atoms in place of carbon atoms. Other- 
wise it has a rather similar chemistry to other synthetic rubbers. 

Mr. Fioop. That is purely synthetic; is it—the silicon ? 

Dr. Connon. It is entirely synthetic; yes. 

(Recess for roll call.) 

Mr. Rooney. Please continue, Doctor. 

Dr. Connon. Mr. Chairman, for your convenience we have given 
the Clerk several folders that have these charts reproduced in them. 
I do not know whether this will be of any use to you or not. I will 
run over these very quickly. 

This [indicating] just gives some of the NBS results attained for 
the civilian agencies as well as industry. 









































SMOG 





We have recently done a job in Los Angeles on the determination 
of the chemical nature of smog, which has caused very much trouble 
there. We know now what has caused the smog—a special hydro- 
carbon developed in the atmosphere under sunlight. We also do 
weights-and-measures work and building and safety codes for State 
and local governments. 

In the interests of saving time, I believe I will skip several of these 
items, and call your attention to the fact that we are doing some work 
on blood plasma substitutes. 


BLOOD PLASMA SUBSTITUTES 





a As I think you know, there is a very serious problem involved in 
2 finding enough substitutes for blood plasma in large enough quan- 
ie tities to meet possible needs in case of disaster, and certain new hom. 
ical substitutes for that purpose have recently been proposed. The 
problem of preparing them and determining their properties and the 
way in which they can be used in medicinal research was assigned to 
us and is being handled by us. 

Mr. Sreran. Has any of that blood plasma substitute work been 
completed, Doctor ? 

Dr. Connon. Yes, it has been. 

Mr. Sreran. Has it been used successfully in the place of blood 
already ? 

Dr. Connon. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Sreran. And this is research in improvement of it ? 

Dr. Connon. Research in improving it; yes. There is a great deal 
of work going on in this field in various materials that might be 
used. Some of this work is in the field of making these things with 
radio-active carbons, so that medical research men can learn just how 
blood plasma operates in the blood stream, because it does not have 
exactly the same properties as natural blood plasma has. 

Now, I believe I will just skip the rest of this in the interest of 
saving time. 
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The things said up to now are in the nature of a general survey of 
our activities. I think now we may come more particularly to the first 
of the appropriation titles, and I call your attention, Mr. Chairman, 

_to the fact that the material you inserted in the record was a summary 
sheet, and you may wish to insert the sheets which have reference to 
the budgetary data on this particular title in the record. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING 


Funds available for ist cette 








| 
1 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate. _...................-.-.- $4, 300, 000 | 

Transferred from ‘ ‘Radio propagation and standards, National | 
Bureau of Standards,’”’ pursuant to Public Law 583 70, 000 | 

Transferred to ‘‘Departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau | 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,’’ pursuant to Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 5 of 1949 








Adjusted appropriation cr estimate 4, 370, 000 | 4, 150. 000 | 4, 150, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_...........___- : — #4, A Pperntivs cuca ai = OMe Pace 
Obligations incurred £3 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘ Departmental ss alaries and expenses s, | 
Burean of Foreign and Domestic Commerce’”’ 


4, 305. 939 | 4. 150, 000 4, 150, 000 
— 166. 095 | 








Total direct obligations ar neers Pa 130, 844 | 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed__..-...-.-.------- . 





Total obligations -_ 











REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services_. 

Travel __. 

Transportation of things. 

Communication services. xe 

Rents and utility vient 3 okc ess Eee ae 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials_- 








saerent 000 | 4, 150. 000 





icine by activities 


| } } 
Description 4 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





coieiatiy sasiel “<5 SOR eae ORS 
| 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Applied research _____- 798, 914 | 770, 981 | 764, 643 
3. Development : 969, 539 | 934, 748 | 937, 040 
. Testing, calibration, and specifications. 0 1, 074, 058 | 1, 078, 992 | 1, 067, 807 


. General services..............-- REIS 580, 725 | 599, 155 | 621, 665 


| 
| 
. Fundamental research. .........-....------.-..-----------| $716,608 | $766, 124 $758, 845 


Total direct obligations _ _- pean 4, 139, 844 4, 150, 000, 4, 150, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Fundamental research ; biieaiiatae 

. Applied research -- Aes OR SRE PERE 3 7a ae 69, 689 
. Development. , ‘ a 100, 576 
. Testing, calibration, and d specifications : 7th 509, 966 
. General services... __ ec GiNGN Itcc> esha: wink wists coniddion | 278, 629 


Total reimbursable obligations ___......._.......___-_| 1, 018, 583 


en RI ins okie ai ee cnceunan 
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Obligations by objects 









Object classification 





1950 actual 


















SS SSkR2eRe 





Personal 
Travel 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total direct obligations 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


‘other agencies..._-------__-- 
Services performed through working capital fund 

















Total number of permanent tions. ..... 1,10 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 13 

Average number of all employees. -........- 947 

Personal service obligations: 
I SE oi cncatnecnaccnsankhtnwennceseeed $4, 152, 976 |_...........-- 
Part-time and temporary positions_...................-.-- | Re 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ...................- | 2 GE 
Payment above basic rates_.............--..-.------------ | tk LT 

Total personal service obligations--....................- 






































































Appropriation 1951 (reg lar bill) 


Base for 1952 


Net difference 1952 over 1951: 


Summary of requirements 


Mr. Rooney. Before we get into this I wish to point out that the 
item research and testing begins at page 144 of the committee print. 
In connection therewith we shall insert at this point in the record, 
pages 913, 917, 918, and 919 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Deduct: Transfer to ‘‘I>evartmental salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce,”’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949 





By activity 





or function 





. Fundamental research _ 
. Applied research --_-..- 
. Development. -_--_-..-- 


oe One 


. General services 


. Testing, calibration, and specifications 





$766, 124 
770, 981 
934, 748 

992 


” 509, 155 


764, 643 —6, 338 
937, 040 +2, 292 
1, 067, 807 —11, 185 
1, +22, 510 

















oe ee ewww ewe en eran ween 


Staten 
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Statement relating obligations by activity to organizational grouping, fiscal year 1952 





Testing, 
Applied | Develop- Panag General 
research ment specifica- services 
tions 





| 
. $74, 229 $10, 610 | 
Optics and metrology 30. q 121, 176 32, 355 


Heat and power ---| 98,686 93, 805 12, 140 
Atomic and radiation physics 60, 255 94, 992 76, 083 
Chem $1, 960 160,522 | 102,071 
T76, 110 34, 725 
135, 564 


14, 362 
Metall 43, 690 


urgy 
Mineral products 7 3, 17 25, 670 
Building technology 88, 236 67, 706 
Applied mathematics 25, 200 
E i , 12, 255 
Office of Scientific Publications 140, 700 
Office of Weights and Measures , 792 | 
Equipment 26, 616 | 

















| 1,067, 807 | 








1, 584, 024 | 
509, 


, 





1, 074, 058 
1, 078, 992 | 
| 1, 067, 807 














Summary of estimated obligations 





| 
Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 





| 
Average |Average| Average 
employ-! Cost jemploy-| Cost jemploy- Cost 
ment | | 





PERSONAL SERVICES: 


Permanent positions 

Temporary positions 

Part-time positions 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Other objects 








Gross requirements 














1 Includes $1,018,583 reimbursable obligations. 


Mr. Rooney. The budget request for research and testing is in the 
amount of $4,150,000, and is broken down as appears on page 913, 
which has been inserted in the record, as well as on the chart to which 
Dr. Condon is now going to address himself. 


FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 
The first of these items is for fundamental research and appears at 


page 923 of the justifications, which page we shall insert at this point 
in the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Detailed justification 





aa 1. FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 











3 
a | 
: Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 Difference 
2. la verage Average Average 
a lemapey- Cost employ- Cost employ- Cost 
: ment ment ment 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


25 Permanent positions... ..............._-- | 123.8 $502, 866 | 121.2 | $587,632 | —2.6 —$5, 234 

















Temporary positions.____- by NER Se EN PR BA Be nM niche nWekdack abana slinaeuehectat~ 
f Part-time positions... __._.---___...____. 1.0 | 4,600} 1.0 OA epailaeate ee, are 
a Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_____|_______ MAB Ease DES: ee aes +2, 283 
a Payment above basic rates........_._____ Sales peels 2 WROSGE Wai CBRE ela 
a Total personal services..._...___- 124.8 | 597,466 | 122.2] 594,515| —2.6 —2, 951 
a STR ais scternahintieneunessbenca> mais mary | 168,688 |........ 164, 330 |... .___- —4, 328 











Mr. Rooney. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Connon. Now, by way of introduction let me say that a classi- 
fication of activities by types of work rather than by fields of subject 
matter was worked out and is being presented to you this way for 
the first time. In previous years we have always presented the break- 
down by the fields of science that they preferred to, but some people 
have felt that this did not give as good a view for you, perhaps, as 
a breakdown that goes by the nature of the service rendered, ir- 
respective of what field of science it is in. I am frank to say to you 
that I would appreciate comments from the committee about which 
form you would prefer to have it in in the future, but this year we 
have given the items in this way [indicating on chart] rather than 
this way [indicating]. In the field of fundamental research there 
are items in all of these branches of scientific activity, and in the field 
of applied research likewise. 


.. The work we do under this item, aside from certain basic functions 
BS which we have talked about in general is the thing that makes pos- 
4 sible getting facilities and getting the scientific staff ready and organ- 
EB ized prepared to do these jobs, so that a very great variety of services 
x are rendered and can be carried out effectively and efficiently. This 


work is the basic backbone of the Bureau’s program. This budget that 
is before you is exactly in the amount that was appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Sreran. There is no increase? 

Dr. Conpon. There is no increase or decrease. It is the same as 
last year. 

Now, it is broken down as shown here in these categories [indicat- 
ing|, fundamental research, applied research, development, testing, 
‘alibration and specifications, and scientific services which are of an 
advisory sort. 

Now, I think, perhaps, the best thing to do is to go on quickly to 
some charts which illustrate by example the nature of this classifica- 
tion, as we understand it. 

Now, I might say this off the record. 
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(Discusion off the record.) 

Dr. Connon. Some examples are shown here (indicating) of some 
of the work being done on various items in the field of development 
research and in the field of fundamental research in most of these 
things which was carried out earlier. 


LENGTH MEASUREMENT 


. 

I think you are familiar with the fact that we are responsible for 
precise length measurements, and we have now produced and de- 
veloped as a standard of length a special kind of a mercury lamp, of 
which I have one here. You can see it, and in the bottom is a small 
globule of mercury. Now, that looks like ordinary mercury, and we 
could very easily fool you by using ordinary mercury, but that particu- 
lar kind of mercury is a kind that was artificially made in the nuclear 
laboratories in Oak Ridge, made from gold. 

Mr. Sreran. You are reversing the process of the ancient alchemist 
who tried to make gold from base metals and who was then, so the 
legend goes, thrown over a cliff because he could not make ‘it. 

Dr. Connon. That is right. I hope you do not throw us over a 
cliff because we have done the opposite. An interesting thing about 
it is that the artificial mercury of this kind, which we artificially make, 
looks like ordinary mercury. When you look at the mercury in a 
spectroscope the light is especially sharp and simple, giving a precise 
way for making length measurements. This calls for the utilization 
of mercury in which all of the atoms are precisely of one kind. What 
we do is make this in the nuclear laboratory at Oak Ridge. Making 
them all alike. That [indicating] can be lit up and at the other end it 
shows that blue light. 

Mr. Sreran. Would it have to be connected ? 

Dr. Connon. No, you put a coil around it with radio frequency 
power of about 100 megacycles, and light it up that way. 

This [indicating] shows the actual set-up in which it is used. The 
technique by which a length is measured is by making the light go 
between two partially reflecting plates the size of these circles, which 
are called interference fringes. It depends on how far apart these 
plates are and by this optical technique one can arrive at a measure- 
ment of length to a precision of about one part in one hundred million 
which is definitely about 10 times better than any other known means 
of doing it. Everybody thinks that our standard of length is a cer- 
tain metal bar with marks on it, but that is quite obsolete now in that 
by this method one can measure lengths with much more precision, so 
the old way has been rendered obsolete by this device. These lamps 
have been developed in our laboratory together with the technique for 
using them. 

They have been supplied to certain industrial laboratories concerned 
with the precise length of measurements, by special arrangement with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and they have also been supplied 
to the International Bureau of Weights and Measures in Paris and 
the National Physical Laboratory in England. We expect that in a 
few years it will become the recognized measurement of length 
throughout the world rather than the distance between marks on a 
bar. 
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WEIGHTS 


Another thing that might be of interest is this: Everybody is famil- 
jar with the idea that we have to do with weights and usually thinks 
of the weights used on the grocer’s scales, but one of the developments 
last year has been in the direction ofprecise weighing. of-extremely 
small things. We have had, for this reason, to prepare and make 
available to other scientific laboratories micro-balance weights, which 
are weights in the usual sense of the word in that they are used for 
weighing. They are rather interesting [indicating]. The smallest 

ou not think are there, but they are actual weights which are used 

in these problems. 

Mr. FLoop. Why can you not weigh by light too when you use light 
for length measurement ? 

Dr. Convon. I do not know of any technique for doing that. All 

. weighing is usually done by reference to the gravitational pull of the 
earth on a little piece of something balancing a weight against it. Pos- 

sibly new techniques could be developed for that. 

This is a new technique for studying deformations in metal by photo- 
graphic techniques. You noticed the grid there for measuring how 
much deformation takes place. 

This [indicating] is a magnetic measuring device. 

This instrument [indicating] was developed in our laboratories for 
very precise calibration of the optical properties of photographic lenses 
for photographic mapping by air. 

I want next to try to give a picture of the scope and the variety of 
things that are done under the general heading of testing, calibration, 
specifications, and scientific services. 


APPLIED RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TESTING, AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record page 925 of 
the justifications which contains the details of the request with regard 
to “Applied research.” We shall also insert the upper half of page 
928 which contains the details of the justifications for “Development,” 
and the upper three-quarters of page 931 which contains the details 
with regard to “Testing, calibration, and specifications.” 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Detail justification 
2. APPLIED RESEARCH 








Fstimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 Difference 
Average Average Average 
employ- Cost employ- Cost jemploy- Cost 


ment 





Personal services: 








Permanent positions... ...-.-.....--- | 137.7 | $628,302} 133.0} $609,765| —4.7| $18,537 
Temporary positions_...............-- 4.5 17, 736 4.5 DUE Lic ne ddnicnteaeoweas © 
Part-time positions _.....-..-- ak AR. .8 2, 800 .8 TUM Neiacaddclacacedelbene 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _|_-.._-_- |-----2-2-2-= Jenene ee 2,469 |........ +2, 469 
ee SRS Merona SAREE as Rs EE ee Pee 
Total personal services.............- 143.0 | 648,478 | 138.3 632,410 | —4.7 —16, 068 
Le ER EELS Fi Hi | 122, 503 |.......- 132, 233 |... +9; 730 
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Detail justification—Continued 
3. DEVELOPMENT 





Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 





Average Average Average! 
employ- employ- Cost employ- Cost 
ment ment 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Temporary positions 
Part-time positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_- 
Payment above basic rates 


+$14, 597 














Total personal services % . 745, 268 6 | +17, 449 
Other objects ‘ 206, 929 | 191, 772 —15, 157 








937, 040 +2, 292 





4. TESTING, CALIBRATION, AND SPECIFICATIONS 





Personal services: | 
Permanent positions 3. , é $884, 127 
Teniporary positions . % : 9, 290 
Part-time positions... ...............- “ 4 3 8, 418 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 3, 497 | 
Payment above basic rates 650 | 





Total personal services } 914, 339 : 905, 982 | 
Other objects 164, 653 161, 825 














1, 078, 992 | 1,067, 807 








TESTS, CALIBRATIONS, SPECIFICATIONS 


Dr. Convon. In the interest of saving time I will not go into any 
more detail on all of this. This chart gives a picture of the great 
variety of things done under this category. 

During the past year there were more than 250,000 individual tests 
and calibrations of materials and of scientific instruments done by the 
Bureau, and there were issued to industry and to other scientific 
laboratories more than 20,000 standard samples, covering a great 
variety of different things. There were tests, involving the testing of 
some 5,000 samples, that control the clearing or rejecting of the Gov- 
ernment purchases of some 4,000,000 electric-lamp bulbs. This service 
involves economy not only for the Government in purchasing lamp 
bulbs but assistance to the industry.in keeping the quality up so that 
better quality material is offered to the public. 

Mr. Sreran. You say they purchased 4,000,000 lamp bulbs, Doctor ? 

Dr. Conpon. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. When you tested them what did you find out to save 
money for the Government ? 

Dr. Conpon. On the basis of figures giving a certain amount of life, 
and on the amount of electric power consumed, and figures on the length 
of service. 

Also certain classes of lamp bulbs on shipboard must stand a certain 
amount of shock, and tests against breaking were conducted, and things 
like that. This work has involved in the last 2 years setting up special 
facilities in order that corresponding tests can be made on fluorescent 


lights. Up until a few years ago we did not have the necessary facili- 
ties for doing that. 
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I think probably it would take too long to discuss this [indicating] 
in more detail, other than again to call to your attention that it in- 
cludes spectrographic work, interpretation of all radio activity meas- 
urements, and a very large number of analyses of various materials 
and.the preparation of standard samples. A cxugs 

I think we have talked about that in other years, but in essence it in- 
volves assistance to industry in trying to get accurate chemical and 
electrical procedures by giving the organizations particularly a chance 
to check up on the accuracy of their methods. 

Perhaps it would be permissible to put this list in the record and 
save time and avoid discussing it at length at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. Doctor, we must suspend. We just received word that 
we must go up on the floor. We shall now adjourn until 10:30 to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. Preston. The doctor just asked about putting that list in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; certainly. 

Dr. Convon. I offer it as a way of giving an indication of the sco 
of the kinds of activity involved. We have it made up, and we will 
put it in the record in the interest of making further discussion un- 
necessary. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Testing, calibration, specifications, and scientific services 


Electricity : 


Calibration determinations____~-_-~____ a RTE sb BO Nige Ss NA SERRE 14, 000 

Lamp bulbs sample-tested (5,000 samples)_._...-__---.____-_- 4, 000, 000 
Optics and metrology: 

Calreion <aetrrinmniiene ins sks a 20, 000 

ROT OOO os er a a a ee 2, 500 
Heat and power: 

BMI UU ns iis coe tnt preter 3, 078 

Thermocouples_____- ws Bik SEE Pin De ER Sis A PR A OR 28 0 he 289 

CRE NS a ae TT, 819 
Atomic and radiation physics: ‘ 

Radium and radium compounds____._---------------_--------- 2, 140 

Radon measurement____-—_ ERIS RRS Sas Sh EOC Se Ee PS ES 898 

Radioactive standard samples____..____-.__---_.-_--------__- 1, 076 
Chemistry : 

Boectroeraniic: enalynee noi we ek a 3, 775 

ee ie SRNR beat poe een es fs wich denkesiginaneaueioest 2, 143 

Standard samples____-- hase eb asinadtees tes Be Tea REET, A NT Raia 13, 000 
Mechanics : 

gS tae Sin SES Ne ORME Se SAE enn oe tn ESSE MI EE CRE 1, 505 

cnn ey Soe eR Eg Be he PUR Pane te ree TY eee ay Care SpE URE Na CD Ee Oh iter ea 1, 267 

Pressure gages and harometers.._.... 4. ee 100 
Organic and fibrous materials: 

Rubber, plastic, leather, textiles_......._____--_----_-----.-_. 11, 940 

Standard sample (rubber compounding ingredients) _-...- ~~~ 3, 400 
Metallurgy : 

Buecins cbetings puemered 8 oo on eben enedene 1, 083 

eR Be gS EES STE NEN SRLS PET KAREN E 311 

poermmens heat-treated... oe iene nee 322 
Mineral products: 

Barrels Portland cement sample-tested (5,000 samples)_______- 9, 000, 000 


MI: ON i 8 ek a oa at 
Cement laboratories inspected__.......-.....-. 
Building technology: Bituminous materials_..__.._...._-_--______- 2,100 


More than 250,000 tests and calibrations—more than 20,000 standard samples. 
Mr. Rooney. We shall adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 
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Wepnespay, Aprix 11, 1951. 


Mr. FiLoop. Mr. Rooney is busy elsewhere this morning. 
Will you proceed, Doctor ? 


Dr. Connon. I thing we were getting toward the end of the presen- 
tation when we adjourned yesterday. In the earlier part of the pres- 
entation I mentioned the classification of projects by different types, 
and if I may have your permission I think it might be well, since this 
is a new thing, to insert the more detailed classification of projects 
in the record. 

Mr. FLoop. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PROJECTS OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS 


1. #andamental research: 

11. Investigation of fundamental physical phenomena. 

12. Determination of the basic properties of matter and of its physieal 
constants. 

2. Applied research : 

21. Applications of fundamental knowledge to development and more effective 
use of new scientific and technological processes, materials and equip- 
ment. 

22. Determination of the properties and processing characteristics of indus- 
trial materials, structures, equipment and commodities. 

23. Investigation of fundamental physical phenomena arising in eonnection 
with development of specific technical devices. 

8r-Development : 

31. Development of standards of measurement, instruments, instrumentation 
techniques, methods of measurement and analysis. 

32. Development of commodity testing techniques and the design and con- 
struction of new testing devices. 

33. Development of materials and of technological processes in fields of im- 
portance to national welfare and defense. 

34. Development, design, construction or technical evaluation of special de- 
vices for national defense and for improvement of technical operations 
of Federal agencies. 

4: Testing, calibration and specifications : 

41. Calibration of instruments, preparation of standard samples, analyses 
of substances and similar services related to the standards of physical 
measurement. 

42. Formulation of specifications and standards for commodities and equip- 
ment. 

43. Acceptance and surveillance testing of commodities, materials and 
equipment for the Federal Government. 

44. Technical investigative and advisory services related to regulatory or 
judicial functions of governmental agencies. 

5. General scientific services : 

51. Compilation and dissemination of scientific and technical data. 

52. Production of substances and materials for specifie needs in the Federal 
Government. 

53. Operation of special technical installations and services. 


Dr. Connon. I had shown a chart giving the statistical breakdown 
of the different kinds of test material and that was inserted in the 
record at the end of yesterday. 

I want very briefly now to comment on a few pictures that will 
help you form a judgment of some of the work. 

This is a picture of a cement-testing machine. We have cement- 
testing laboratories in a variety of centers throughout the country for 
the purposes of quality-control tests on all the cement used by the 
Government, especially in the large reclamation projects out West. 
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This machine is for measuring compressive strength of the sample 
and it is on the basis of such tests that decisions are made about the 
accepting or rejecting of the purchases. 

This is a view in our laboratory where we run light tests and various 
other tests. These are for light tests on electric lamps. That was men- 
: tioned yesterday. We control the quality of electric-light purchases 

; for the Government. 
iy P or fare These tests of cement and lamps and so on, why do you 
. o that! 
Dr. Connon. This has been going on for many years in connection 
with the procurement program of various agencies, 
Mr. Fioop. Various Government agencies ¢ 
Dr. Connon. Various Government agencies. The largest part is 
done for the General Services Administration, which has centralized 
procurement authority, but in the case of the cement testing, for ex- 
- ample, I think the largest part of it is for the Reclamation Bureau, for 
a its large dams. 
4 Mr. Froop. Then you are not just playing games out there ? 

Dr. Connon. Oh, by no means. This really controls the acceptance 
purchases. 

This is a scene in the laboratory for radon testing. 


RADON 


Mr. Fioop. What is radon? 
Dr. Conpon. Radon is one of the radioactive gases that comes off 
of radium. It is used instead of radium in certain therapeutical work 
in the hospitals. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that done in connection with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission transfer of funds? 

Dr. Convon. No; this is done on our directly appropriated funds. 
This is work that is connected with the standardization of radio- 
active measurements. 

If you will recall, we had the responsibility for this business long 
before the Atomic Energy Commission was ae, of. Then during 
the war the work had to be expanded considerably and quite a bit of 
it was supported by Army funds, but a year or two ago, by direction 
of this committee, some of that work was put back on our regular 
research and testing funds, and this is some of that. 

This picture is a scene in the laboratory where calibration is done 
on thermometers. 



















CALIBRATION OF THERMOMETERS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the definition of the word “calibration,” in a 
sentence or two? 

Dr. Connon. That means to test a scientific device, which is a per- 
fectly good measuring device, to make sure that its scale reads cor- 
rectly. For example, a clinical thermometer may be a perfectly good 
thermometer in that the mercury will go up and down the tube at 
various temperatures, but it may be that the scale is a little bit off and 
in calibrating that one finds out what corrections must be made to 
get an accurate reading. 

As this chart, which was put in the record, shows, we did calibra- 
tions of 11,819 clinical thermometers last year. They were mostly for 
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Veterans’ Administration hospitals and that is for the purpose of 
making sure that those clinical thermometers, the ones doctors use, 
are reading correctly. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not calibrate each thermometer that everybody 
pe 3 the. Veterans’ Administration, do you! You just calibrate a 
model 

Dr. Connon. They are calibrated on a sample basis to see that they 
come up to an acceptable level of quality. 

I might say, though, that the decision to do that was only arrived at 
3 or 4 years ago, in that previously each individual thermometer was 
calibrated—something well over 40,000 a year—but careful study and 
control, with the statistical people and with the medical profession 
showed that was unnecessary, so we have simplified the work. 

The next picture shows how we calibrate screw threads in relation 
to screw thread standards. 

This next picture may be of some interest. It is our railway track 
scale car, that goes around the country checking railroad track scales. 


TRACK SCALES 


Mr. Froop. What is a track scale? 

Dr. Convon. They are large weighing scales that are used for 
weighing entire carloads of freight. It especially controls the coal 
shipments, as most coal is wholesaled by weighing carload lots. Also 
many grain shipments are sold that way. 

Here is an instance where, although normally the full weights-and- 
measures jurisdiction is in the hands of State and local governments, 
the whole Nation needs only one or two sets of this kind of equip- 
ment, so we do this work for State and local governments in coopera- 
tion with them. 

Mr. Froop. Do you get any pay for it? 

Dr. Conpon. I believe not. 

Mr. Fioop. From the State or local government ? 

Dr. Convon. I believe not. Our statute provides that we should 
do work on this basic sort of measurements for State and local gov- 
ernments without charge in the same way as for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Fioop. What about trucks? 

Dr. Connon. Oh, yes. I had not thought of that. That is another 
picture showing another set of weights that we have. This is our 
calibration device for testing large platform scales—not railway track 
scales, but it is work done in checking up on the heavier-sized scales 
for weighing trucks. 

We do not render a complete service here. Many of the State 
governments do have truck scale test equipment like this for taking 
care of their platform scales, whereas in the case of the railway 
track scales, we have the complete service on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you get paid for checking truck scales by the State 
or municipalities / 

Dr. Connon. I think not, but I would have to check up on that. I 
understand we do not. It is the same statute. 

Mr. Fxoop. I believe that is the end of the Research and Testing 
Section. Before we go further, since that would start a new area, 
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I suggest that the members of the committee might like to ask the D 
doctor questions on research and testing. into 
Mr. Marshall ? it fe 
TESTING OF CEMENT ( 
rr Mr. Marsuau. I have one or two questions. In connection with Pa. 
: this testing of material in cement, you are testing for Government Buil 
operations ? seve 
Dr. Connon. Yes. pete 
is Mr. Marsua. Do States carry on a separate testing of material that _ 
: gers jato highways or is that tested by you for the Bureau of Public bog 
q oads ¢ | 
:. Dr. Connon. I believe in most cases they run testing laboratories pies 
: of their own or may employ commercial testing laboratories. as 2 
3 In an area as big as the cement industry it needs to be understood ) 
i. that there is quite a lot of close cooperation. 
a The Portland Cement Association maintains a group of people who 
- are doing research work on the fundamental chemistry of cement in 
3 our laboratories. q 
2 We also have a cement. reference laboratory which is again a means lab 
for assisting in the standardization of test work and the development the 
of specifications for improved cement throughout the industry, and the 
with the other State, local, and Federal Government users of cement, ing 
this is the way the specifications and requirements are developed. } 
Then we run the cement testing laboratories for the Federal Gov- ] 
: ernment’s own purchases and we work indirectly on the other testing, 
; but we do not do the testing except for the Federal Government in 
4 this area. ) 
4 Mr. Marsa... So taking a subject of State highways, the States lis 
Mf: might carry on 48 testing laboratories and you might be carrying on ’ 
oe the forty-ninth one. 
a Dr. Convon. I am sorry I do not know the exact situation in the | 
States with regard to their purchases, but it might be that way, yes. St 
Mr. Marsuauy. Even though the Federal Government through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, is contributing quite a substantial share of ba 
the money to build up some of these highways, yet we are faced with on 
that situation. It may be that the taxpayer is paying for considerable 
duplication of work there. lal 
br Convon. I doubt if there is much duplication in actual fact 
because the work has to be done at the site of various jobs, and this is ar 
the kind of work which, once extended, just makes more workload. 
If we did it, we would have to have a bigger staff as contrasted with St 
them doing it. 
I think the situation is pretty well coordinated, but I must admit 
that I have never gone into it in any explicit detail. 
PEAT AS A CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL a 
Mr. Marsuau. Yesterday you were talking about building material, = 
or in connection with building material. was quite interested in m 


your statement. I wonder if you have done anything in connection 
with peat as a construction material ¢ 
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Dr. Connon. I do not think we have done much, but I ean look 
into that and if there is something tosay on that, I would like to supply 
it for the record, if I may. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

In connection with the study of the possible use of peat as heat-insulating ma- 
terial in building construction, the National Bureau of Standards, Division of 
Building Technology has made some measurements of heat conductivity on some 
seven different samples in recent years. Five of these were from Florida and 
two from Alaska. There is a wide variation in the density of materials called 
peat ; the loose peat moss from Alaska weighed only 4.6 pounds per cubic foot as 
compared with a density of about five times this for the material from Florida 
bogs. The lighter material shows the better heat-insulating properties. 

To provide necessary fire resistance the material requires impregnation with 
a solution containing ammonium sulfate, ammonium phosphate, borax, and boric 


acid. Such treatment adds to the cost and tends to decrease the effectiveness 
as a heat insulator in some degree. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stefan. 
CEMENT TESTING LABORATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Sreran. Dr. Condon, you showed a picture of a cement testing 
laboratory. You say you have them scattered over several States. I 
thought you only had that one in the Bureau here, plus the one here in 
the District of Columbia. Where else do you have that cement test- 
ing ¢ 

Dr. Connon. Sir? 

Mr. Sreran. The Bureau itself, I mean. 

Dr. Connon. Do you mean under our management and operation ? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 


Dr. Convon. Oh, yes; we have a number of them. I think they are 
listed on this map. 

Mr. Steran. How many are there over the United States? 

Dr. Convon. I think there are six. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you get some money back from that, from the 
States ? 

Dr. Connon. That work is almost entirely on a self-supporting 
basis, so far as our project is concerned. That is to say, that is done 
on a reimbursable-fee basis. 

Mr. Sreran. They pay the salaries of the Bureau people in those 
laboratories and then they reimburse the Department ? 

Dr. Connon. That is right. I am quite sure that those laboratories 
are able to balance their books on the fees earned. 

Mr. Sreran. In other words, there is no expense to the Bureau of 
Standards on these laboratories? 

Dr. Connon. No; I would think not. 

Mr. Stevan. Does that include the equipment ? 

Dr. Connon. I would have to look into that. These are rather 
small things, Mr. Stefan. Let me enumerate. There is one in Seattle 
that perhaps has a staff of 10 people. The one in San Francisco has 
a staff somewhat larger than that, perhaps 30, and it is a little bit 
more broad in that besides cement testing it does other Federal com- 
modity testing work. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it all Federal work ? 

Dr. Connon. All Federal work. 

Mr. Sreran. There is no State work? 
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Dr. Connon. I think not. You see, we draw the distinction between 
commodity testing—that is where the object of testing is to evaluate 
a commodity with regard to acceptance of it, as to whether it conforms 
to the specifications. 

Mr. Sreran. It is all for the Federal Government ? 

Dr. Conpon. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. None for the States or municipalities ? 

Dr. Connon. That is correct with respect to commodity acceptance 
testing. 

Mr. Sterayn. So it is different then than the testing laboratory in the 
District of Columbia, where the District of Columbia owned the 
equipment originally and turned it over to the Bureau of Standards 
to test the cement for the city of Washington, and the city of Wash- 
ington reimburses you for that service? 

Dr. Connon. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. Have you ever reimbursed the city of Washington for 
the equipment ? 

Dr. Connon. I will have to look into that. I have forgotten how 
that came out. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the only laboratory of this kind—you have a 
dozen or more scattered over the country that are used for the Federal 
Government only, but here in this city you have a laboratory set up 
where you test cement for the city, a municipality. 

Dr. Connon. My understanding of the legal theory was that this 
city is unique because it is a part of the Federal Government. Perhaps 
I am not a good lawyer, but I thought that was the decision. 

Mr. Sreran. It is unique, all right, in that you test for the city and 
the city has its separate budget set up. They originally owned this 
laboratory and did their own testing. However, by some act of Con- 
gress or something that happened here it was turned over to you, 
including the equipment belonging to the municipality. You are test- 
ing cement for this municipality, plus using the city’s equipment. 

Has the city been reimbursed for that equipment andl the buildings 
and so on that they originally owned ? 

Dr. Connon. I would have to get the exact facts for you. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you supply that for the record and the status of 
the testing laboratory in the District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Time and again the District of Columbia asked this 
committee to refuse funds to the Bureau of Standards for the testing 
of their cement here. They thought they should be allowed to do their 
own testing in their own laboratory with their own equipment, which 
you presently have in your possession and operate. 

I would like to bring that up to date, if I can. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Public Law 521, Seventy-ninth Congress, chapter 591, second session, appro- 
priating funds for the District of Columbia, Public Works, provided that : 

“No appropriation in this or any other Act shall be used for the operation of a 
test laboratory of the Highway Department for making tests of materials in 
connection with any activity of the District government, and the equipment 


of the existing laboratory, not adaptable to other uses, shall be declared surplus 
to the War Assets Administration, and such Administration shall undertake the 
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disposal thereof in accordance with surplus property disposal procedures estab- 
lished by or in pursuance of law, the net proceeds of sale to be disposed in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the general fund of the District 
of Columbia.” : 

The National Bureau of Standards did not take over the District of Columbia 
laboratory referred to or ahy of the equipment. Test work performed by the 
National Bureau of Standards for the District of Columbia is performed in the 
Bureau’s laboratories at Connecticut Avenue and Van Ness Street. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Fioop. The next is the language change. At page 144 of the 
committee print I see where, by the brackets, you have eliminated 
that language which is no longer necessary because of the law passed 
last year modifying your reasons for existence, but on page 145 there 
is some new language, italicized, “research, testing and other activities, 
as authorized by the Act of July 22, 1950 (Public Law 619), and not 
otherwise provided for, $__-_” 

That is the end of the language. 

I find nothing the matter with any of that except that last phrase, 
“and not otherwise provided for.” That certainly 1s a wide open door. 
What in the world does that mean? I see unlimited possibilities. 

Dr. Connon. Again you have to accept my apologies as a lawyer, but 
I think that simply refers to the fact that other activities are pro- 
vided for through the transfer of funds arrangements. 


Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. I just want to make sure we are not 
talking about different things. 
I would not suggest far a moment that anybody in your shop would 


so conspire, but the potential for good or bad is invited there. 

What about some of these budget people? Is there any gimmick in 
that language? 

Dr. Convon. Do you know, Mr. Stripling ? 

Mr. Srrietine. What that is designed to do is deal with the thought 
of duplication, the Bureau is not to engage in activities where the 
jurisdiction may run to the CAA or someone else. 

Mr. Fioop. Then as far as you and I are concerned, would we con- 
sider this language a restriction rather than an extension / 

Mr. Srrieting. That is correct. 

Mr. F.ioop. That is the intent of it. The intention is restriction and 
limitation ¢ 

Mr. Srrieiine. Yes. 

Mr. Foop. It is not an invitation to increase ? 

Mr. Srrrpiine. No, not to broaden the authority within the act, 
Public Law 619. 

Mr. Fioop. You recognize our concern, where it could be used for 
either tas See 

Mr. Srriririne. Yes, sir. 
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Rapro PROPAGATION AND STANDARDS 
Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to— 
“Research and testing, National Bureau of Standards,’’ 
pursuant to Public Law 583 
“Sonn and wdaintetrenions National Bureau of 
tandards,” pursuant to Public Law 583 


Adjusted So kelp renee or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated in: 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Total direct obligations 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 
Total obligations 2, 952, 601 

















Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





DIRECT OPLIGATIONS 


. Fundamental research - 

. Applied research 

. Development 

. Testing, calibration, and specifications 
General services 


Total direct obligations 





REIMPURSARLE OPLIGATIONS 


. General services 





Total obligations. ............... Pe SEES. INS Le Se 














Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


pectinases wit tative cee ~eemaectigriaetas 


Total number of permanent itions_-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 














Total personal service obligation. 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification | 1950 actual 196 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBIIGATIONS 


Personal services -_- 
TI BEREC SSn S e NCD eng Gt DSS OR ge fea cB 
Transportation of things 
Communtontjem services... ..<. .. 2.2.62 ne... 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Cther contractual services 

Ser\ ices performed by other agencies 

Services performed through Working Capital Fund_-- 
ipNae Gl MINN on in cian can cincwunbackelmnsne neces 
Equipment 
Rees OU ORUNOIINON ec ec haccvecabws sewenee 








Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





POR Roan oa os ccichenins so ceckck ee eaeen 





BRITE POLE ISON GES Pe 95 








Mr. Fioop. Next comes “Radio Propagation and Standards.” That 
is at page 148 of the committee print, and for the purposes of the record 
at this time, if there is no objection, we will insert page 944 of the 
justifications which is a summary of requirements for the Radio 

*ropagation and Standards section of this Bureau. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation 1951 (regular bill) 
Deduct: Savings section 1214 


Te ee ds aksiblaliid ae —cdwadbadinwedwectan 
Net difference 1952 over 1951: 





Requirements Difference, 
ete en = increase (+) 
By activity or function l or de- 
1951 1952 crease (—) 
] 








. Fundamental research | $215, 986 $233, 140 +$17, 154 
2. Applied research 458, 101 461, 190 +3, 089 
3. Development 1, 362, 357 —25, 441 

. Testing, calibration and specifications --....--..-. 18, 697 | 19, +410 

. General services... .........-.-..- SEE SIRT IE GS 844, 859 | 9, +4, 788 











Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 


Mr. Foon. I see there is a request of $2,900,000 for 1952. The ap- 
propriation in the regular bill of 1951 was $3 million. The language 
indicates a deduction for savings under section 1214 of $100,000. 

If there is no objection, we will also insert at this p80 in the record 
page 948 of the justifications, again under subject of estimated obliga- 
tions. This chart details the obligations to the same requirement 
amount of $2,900,000 in the 1952 estimate. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of estimated obligations 














Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1051 Estimate, 1952 

















Average Average 
employ- Cost employ- Cost employ- Cost 
ment ment ment 










Personal services: 



























































‘@ Permanent positions._-........- 352.1 | $1, 427, 026 409.5 | $1, 073 403.5 | $1,599,273 
me Temporary positions._.._.._...- 7.5 18, 828 5.0 14, 300 5.0 14, 300 
i Sac mgd positions _ - ayes ng 1.3 7,424 .5 5, 000 5 5, 000 

a egular pay in excess of 52-wee 
a Sessa Mae ele leet ee OS 8 Ribas Kathe aioe, Beto 6, 800 
ee Payment above basic rates......|.........- Mh aR, PRE Aseecencece 22, 427 
ig Total personal services... ___-- 360.9 | 1,486, 834 415.0 | 1,640,000 409. 0 1, 647, 800 
: J RRR eee Hee | 9,406, T67 fa ccmanee cs 1, 260, 000 |.........- 1, 252, 200 
Gross requirements.........-.|....------ | 2,962,601 |........-. 2, 900, 000 |... 2, 900, 000 








Mr. Fioop. We are pleased to have with us a list of witnesses with 
reference to this section which include the distinguished and versatile 
doctor, of course, who is Director of the Bureau, and Dr. Newbern 
Smith, Chief of the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory. Which 
one is Dr. Smith? 

Mr. Srrieuinsc. He is coming around now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. With him is Mr. W. F. Harwood, Executive Assistant 
to the Director; Dr. A. V. Astin, Associate Director—where is he? 
Oh, yes.—Mr. W. W. Bolton, Acting Budget Officer; Mr. N. E. Golo- 
vin, Assistant to the Director; Mr. W. A. Stripling, Budget Examiner, 
ia Department of Commerce. 

ES, We would like a general statement. Who is going to make the 
general statement ? 

Dr. Conpon. I will. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 





r Dr. Convon. I think you will recall that this part of the work is set 
. forth in a separate appropriation title in recognition of the fact that 
¥ this is a program that was organized immediately after World War IT 
9 at the request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, because of its peculiar mili- 
tary significance and because of their desire to have a part in co- 
ordinating the work with the other military interests in radio com- 
munications. 

On the other hand, because it was not entirely a military matter, 
and relates to the technical background of the entire use of radio for 
other purposes in civilian use, both in communications work and also 
in aerial navigation, it was thought appropriate by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that it be set up in the National Bureau of Standards. 

This appropriation request calls for carrying on at exactly the same 
level as it has been in the last year, and it has been approximately at 
this level for several years past. 

The program of work involved covers two major aspects. One is 
the doing in the field of radio work of the development under the 
testing and calibration service, of standards on radio frequency meas- 
urements. It also involves the study of the propagation factors, how 
— is propagated from one point to another and what factors limit 
that. 
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IONOSPHERIC AND TROPOSPHERIC PROPAGATION 


That falls into two major classifications as indicated by this chart, 
one that we refer to as ionospheric propagation and the other as tropo- 
spheric Pi 

Mr. F1oop. Will you tell the difference between ionospheric and 
tropospheric propagation ? 

Dr. Connon. Yes, I will do that. 

The ionosphere refers to the fact that up in the upper atmosphere, 
in regions more or less 100 miles above the earth’s surface to perhaps 
two or three hundred miles, are regions in which, owing to actions 
which are not fully understood, but primarily due to the ultraviolet 
pe ge of the sun, the gas is made electrically by conducting and because 
of that it can reflect radio waves, as a metal which 1s electrically 
conducting also makes a good mirror. 

It is that fact that makes it ible to use radio over great distances 
beyond the horizon. The radio waves go up and are reflected from 
the ionosphere and come back down. 

Because it is a gas and not a nice solid stuff like a metal mirror up 
there, there are very tricky things. Because it is produced by the 
ultraviolet lights from the sun, it fades out at night and that is why 
you get the big differences between day and night radio communica- 
tion. It depends also on the activities on the sun’s surface. That 
region is called the ionosphere, and any radio signal that involves 
propagation through long distances involves reflection from it. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by radio propagation ? 

Dr. Convoy. Just movement of the radio wave from one place to 
another. 

There is no sharp defining limit, but a speaking in iono- 
spheric propagation the frequencies involved are less than 30 mega- 
cycles. 

“On the other hand, if one goes to higher frequencies, definitely 
more than 30 megacycles, this is unable to reflect such radio waves. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “this”? 

Dr. Conpvon. The ionspheric region is unable to reflect the rays of 
higher frequency. The ones of lower frequency are sent back but 
the others go right through it. They are absorbed a bit, but do not 
go back to the earth. 

The use of radio frequencies much above 30 megacycles, and espe- 
cially going above thousands of megacycles, as in microwaves, makes 
it impossible to go much beyond the horizon. 

Those radio waves are however affected by other kinds of atmos- 
pheric conditions—not this extreme high altitude stuff, but by weather 
conditions, by rain and by the distribution of humidity and tempera- 
ture in the atmosphere. 

Now, we refer to the lower atmosphere as the troposphere, and 
so the factors affecting the frequencies above 30 megacycles and the 
effect of these atmospheric qualities on them we refer to as tropos- 
-pheric propagation. It makes the whole subject of radio propaga- 
tion fall rather distinctly into two areas of investigation. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the lowest altitude at which you would use the 
word “tropospheric” ? 
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Dr. Connon. It is one of these—— 

Mr. Froop. As distinguished from “ionospheric” ? 

Dr. Connon. It would go up several miles. 

Mr. Fioop. At which point you go into what you call vaguely the 
ionospheric ? 

Dr. Connon. Yes. With regard to the ionosphere, I think the lowest 
part that plays much of a role is about 50 miles up. 

Mr. Foon. So up to that, from the earth’s surface, is tropospheric? 

Dr. Connon. Yes. The area in between is not mentioned much. 
From zero to about 10 miles, is the troposphere, and there is nothing 
very interesting within 10 to 50 miles and above 50 is the ionosphere. 

Mr. Foon. That is a satisfactory definition. 

“a Convon. These things always take a long time to get the de- 
tails in. 

You are aware of the fact that this study of the ionosphere depends 
upon geographic factors because of the distribution of average sun- 
light with latitude and also because of the fact that these things also 
depend upon the earth’s magnetic field, so it makes a difference where 
you are with relation to the earth’s magnetic North Pole. 

For that reason an adequate study of this work requires a mainte- 
nance of certain field stations, which we carry on under the program 
that is supported by this appropriation. 

Now, I think this is the first time that we have presented here before 
you an exact picture of this, because it has been 1n a state of develop- 
ment and change and it is getting now on a rather stabilized basis. 

Some of these stations we operate directly ourselves with our own 
personnel in our own quarters, and others are operated by contract 
with some local group when it is convenient to do so. 

Unfortunately in the photographic reproduction of your charts 
the color does not show up so this code looks the same, but if you will 
remember which is which, it will be helpful. 


RADIO FIELD STATIONS 


This list includes our local field station 30 miles west of Washington, 
in Sterling, Va. Beltsville, Md., is where our WWYV transmitter is 
located, but the others are really distant field stations. We have a 
small field station at Anchorage, Alaska, and one at Point Barrow, 
Alaska. This is a picture of Point Barrow’s station. It is just a 
small shed. 

Each of these stations involves personnel of four or five people in 
order to get around-the-clock operation of certain equipment. 

The stations we operate are the ones mentioned, plus Bermuda, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a mobile station, the one at the Panama Canal, some 
work at Colorado Springs, which I will talk about a little later; Fort 
Belvoir, Va.; Guam; Maui, T. H.; Narsarssauk, Greenland; Puerto 
Rico; Trinidad in the British West Indies. The last is in the process of 
being discontinued because the service will be rendered under our own 
flag at the Panama Canal. 

We also have a station that does this work in close coordination with 
the rocket work of the Army and Air Force at the White Sands proving 
grounds in New Mexico. Those are the ones we operate. 

The ones operated under contract are listed here, one in Baton 
Rouge, La., operated in conjunction with the University of Louisiana. 
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The one at Bismarck, N. Dak., is operated under contract with the 
local broadcasting company. The one at Boston, Mass., is at Harvard 
University. At Fairbanks, Alaska, it is with the University of Alaska. 
The Fargo one is with this same local broadcasting company as at 
Bismarck. Huancayo, Peru, is operated under contract with a gov- 
ernment institution; it is the Institute of Geophysical Research oper- 
ated by the Peruvian Government and we'have a contract for them 
to get ionospheric observations there. 

This one, Reykjavik, is operated under contract with the Icelandic 
Government. We have one with Stanford University and one with 
Washington University, in St. Louis, Mo. 

Then you will see all of the stations themselves are simple structures. 
The Guam installation is in a quonset hut left over from the war. 

All the data contained from these observations is channeled in by 
air mail and some of it telegraphically by code for correlation here 
in Washington so that predictions of future conditions on propagation 
can be prepared and distributed to the using services. 

In this area it is perhaps important to note that what we have de- 
tailed here is the United States effort in this field, with the countries 
where we have cooperative arrangements including Britain and other 
parts of the British Empire, especially Australia. There is in the 
aggregate something like 60 such observing stations in the world 
whose data comes to us. 

Of course, as you can surmise, there are some stations of that sort 
that are not cooperating with us in certain countries. 

Mr. Froop. What countries would that be? 

Dr. Connon. Well, as you can imagine, the ones with whom we are 
having political difficulties. | 

Mr. Froop. Do you mean Soviet Russia and her satellite nations? 

Dr. Conpon. Yes. 

They were doing this kind of work and up until about 4 years ago 
we did have cooperative arrangements with them, but as conditions 
became more diffteult, they discontinued sending us any data, so we, 
of course, do not send any data to them either 

Mr. Fioop. It is the last part of that statement that I was going to 
inquire about. It is not a one-way street. 

Dr. Connon. Oh, no. We, of course, would prefer to exchange 
data, if they would send it to us. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of the fact they do not cooperate, we do not. 

Dr. Connon. That is right. We have made every effort to carry on 
correspondence, in the hope of maintaining such cooperation but it 
seems to be against their policy. 

Mr. Sreran. What proportion of that is reimbursable from other 
agencies, outside of these contract things? 

Dr. Connon. These things are saniecty on the appropriation that is 
being considered before you. 

Mr. Streran. They are not reimbursable from the services? 

Dr. Conpon. Not in this area. 

Mr. Steran. How long have we been running this radio propaga- 
tion program ? 

Dr. Convon. Essentially in this form we have been running it since 


1946. This was a continuation on a peacetime basis of work that was 
carried on. 
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Mr. Sreran. There is nothing reimbursable from other services 
although they get some benefit from it, I assume. 

Dr. Connon. Very much so. 

Mr. Sreran. What have we accomplished in these 4 or 5 years that 
we have had this service? Have we gotten any results? Has any- 
thing come out of it? 

Dr. Connon. Yes. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. Sreran. I will wait until you get to that part of your testimony. 

Mr. Rooney. Doctor, do you have some statements you wish to 
insert in the record at this point? 

Dr. Connon. Yes, sir. 

We were in the middle of a discussion of the radio propagation and 
standards work and I should have put in here two statements, one that 
was to have been presented by Brigadier General Guest, on behalf of 
the Department of Defense in support of this program. He deeply 
regrets he could not come today. 

Mr. Sreran. General statements with regard to radio propagation? 

Dr. Connon. General statements with regard to the national de- 
fense interest. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, submit both of the statements for the record. 
(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT IN DEFENSE OF CRPL BUDGET FOR THE Fiscal YEAR 1952 


' The National Defense Establishment, in supporting the wave propagation 
programs of the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau of 
Standards, foresees an increasing demand for aid on the part of this Laboratory 
in obtaining the necessary basic propagation data to meet military operational 
and research requirements in the fields of radio communications and electronic 
navigation systems. 

Requirements for basic radio propagation data have increased along with 
the expansion of military activities and, due to the present international situa- 
tion, results from this program must be available within a much shorter period 
than was originally contemplated. 

It is to be noted that the CRPL program covered by the fiscal year 1952 
budget will not fulfill all requirements of the military. Therefore, it is necessary 
to include—in military budgets—additional funds to be transferred to CRPL 
in order that their program may be increased under directives of the Bureau 
of the Budget concerning nondefense agencies. 

This budget has been reviewed by a committee of representatives of the 
interested military services, and it has been determined that this program 
is essential and is required in order that the military services may have the 
necessary wave propagation data to accomplish their responsibilities in this very 
important field. 

W. T. Guest, 
Brigadier General, United States Army. 


Dr. Convon. There is a general statement to cover radio work. 

Mr. Rooney. This statement with regard to radio propagation and 
standards will be inserted at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


RADIO PROPAGATION AND STANDARDS 


The appropriation, “Radio propagation and standards,” makes provision for 
earrying on the work in the field of radio at substantially the same level as it 
has been carried on in recent years. 

The program of activity in this field involves the recognition of the extreme 
importance of all applications of radio both in the national defense and in the 
civilian life of the Nation, where radio involves all uses of electromagnetic waves 
such as military signaling, guided missile guidance systems, systems of aerial 
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navigation and airport control, as well as the more familiar radio and television 
broadcasting. At present the uses for radio are so many and so varied, that 
difficult policy questions of frequency allocation as between competing services 
are constantly before us, both domestically and internationally, serving con- 
tinually to emphasize the importance of improved knowledge of the technical 
factors underlying these services in order that the most efficient use possible 
of this limited and precious natural resource may be made. 

It will be recalled that the decision was made at the close of World War II, 
by the Joints Chiefs of Staff, that the military agencies of the Government would 
unite in supporting the program of the National Bureau of Standards in the 
field of radio propagation as the best possible means for providing for the military 
needs in this vital area. 

During the 5 years since that decision was made an effective organization 
has been built for continuation of the radio propagation prediction services 
which were established during World War II. This has involved fundamental 
research in the solar and upper atmosphere factors responsible for variation in 
long-distance communications by radio, the establishment and reequipment of 
new stations for ionospheric observations, the development to the maximum 
degree possible with other nations toward the economical maintenance of a 
world-wide service, a special program of observations in Arctic regions where 
communications are particularly affected by disturbances due to the Aurora 
Borealis, the establishment of a service of standard frequency and time broad- 
casts from Hawaii to improve services in the Pacific area, and the recent estab- 
lishment of a special warning service to predict radio service conditions in the 
Pacific, a matter of vital importance in view of present emergency conditions. 

The program of work in radio propagation includes also studies pointed at 
factors affecting the use of higher frequencies than are capable of being used 
over great distances by the mechanism of ionospheric reflection. These ultra- 
high and micro-wave frequencies are known to be affected greatly by meteoro- 
logical conditions in the lower atmosphere, not only as regards effects of precipi- 
tation, but also variations with the temperature and humidity content of the air. 
These factors greatly influence the usefulness of such radio waves, especially in 
matters connected with air-to-ground and air-to-air communications and in air 
navigation work. Accordingly, the program of propagation study being con- 
ducted by the National Bureau of Standards has devoted a considerable part 
of its effort to study of these tropospheric factors in the lower atmosphere. as 
contrasted with the ionospheric conditions in the upper atmosphere which affect 
radio propagation at frequencies below approximately 30 megacycles/second. 

In particular should be mentioned the development during the past vear of 
facilities at Cheyenne Mountain in Colorado where transmitters operating at 
about 100, 200, and 1,000 megacycles are being installed, together with recording 
receivers at stations several hundred miles easterly from Colorado Springs in 
order to get vitally necessary data on the usefulness, and limitations on useful- 
ness, of these ultra-high frequencies under different meteorological conditions. 
The information to be developed from these studies is essential to the formation 
of rational judgments as to the most effective and economical use of these hitherto 
little utilized frequencies of the radio spectrum for purposes of aerial navigation. 

The other general area of the work of the Bureau under this appropriation is 
that concerned with the field of radio measurement standards. Reference has 
already been made to the fact that each new advance in science and technology 
brings with it and depends upon the development of techniques of exact measure- 
ment in that field. This principle is nowhere better exemplified than in the field 
of radio. The period of World War II and the subsequent vears have seen the 
rapid development of the use of radio at all frequencies from approximately 100 
megacycle/second to 100,000 megacycles/second and even higher. For the effec- 
tive design and adjustment of apparatus working at these frequencies it is nec- 
ess: ry for scientists and engineers to be ab’e to measure every kind of electrical 
quantity, including current, voltage, impedance, and power, at these frequencies, 
and each considerable increase in frequency requires the development of new 
apparatus and new equipment for the purpose. 

The applications of these frequencies made some 5 years ago were made on a 
rough-and-ready basis under pressures of war and without regard to the most 
effective and economical use of radio at these frequencies. Since the war the 
National Bureau of Standards has made remarkable progress in improving this 
situation by the development of special measurement standards and techniques so 
that work in this field is more accurate and rational than ever before. Some 
measure of the interest existing in this field today, especially because of its 
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extreme value to the defense program, is gained by noting that in January 1951 
there was held in Washington a conference on high-frequency measurement 
techniques jointly sponsored by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the Institute of Radio Engineers and the National Bureau of Standards which 
was attended by more than 500 working scientists and engineers having need of 
the results obtained in this phase of the Bureau’s program. 


Dr. Convoy. With your permission we will skip these next two 
charts in the interests of saving time and go directly to the third 
appropriation “Operation and administration.” 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Rooney. Before we leave radio propagation and standards, 
will you tell us about this proposed language at the foot of page 148 
of the committee print? 

Mr. Srrieiine. That limits or restricts the salary payment which, 
is authorized under the act referred to there, and those pertain to 
positions in Alaska and the Arctic. Public Law 618 provides, in one 

‘ section, for the conduct of observations on radio propagation phe- 

Re nomena in the Arctic region. The employment will be at rates estab- 

o lished by the Secretary of Commerce which will not exceed such rate 

as may be specified from time to time in the appropriation concerned, 

This language here, as you will see at the top of page 149, limits 
that to $6,400. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you have to approach the subject that way? 
Didn’t you previously have a limitation of $5,000? 

Mr. Srrietine. At one time. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that not the language in the bill last year? 

Mr. Srrietrne. I believe it was. 

Mr. Harwoop. The language that was in the bill last year is directly 
above the proposed language and it does so state. 

Mr. Roonry. Does this not change the amount from $5,000 to $6,400 ? 

Mr. Harwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not tell us that?’ Why do you want to 
change it from $5,000 to $6,400 ? 

Dr. Connon. I think the legislative situation changed somewhat, 
because the special authority for this kind of setting of rates was 
contained in this new Public Law 618. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the exact language of Public Law 618 and is 
that amount of $6,400 contained in the language of that act? 

Mr. Srrietine. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The reason that this was inserted in this manner is the reclassifica- 
tion act came in and there was some question as to whether the 
provisions of that act nullified the provisions which heretofore had 
appeared in the appropriations act. 

Mr. Rooney. Under Public Law 618 the Congress in its appro- 
priation acts sets a ceiling ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srripitrnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Heretofore the ceiling was $5,000. 

Mr. Srrieuine. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. You now propose a ceiling of $6,400. 

Mr. Srrietine. That is correct. 


Mr. Rooney. Why? 
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Dr. Connon. I can answer that, sir. It has been found that you 
cannot get people to work in these locations, considering the pay in 
the industry. . 

That is the standard of the GS-12 classification. It is to keep in 
standing with the salary classification of the Government. 


OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate | $1,400, 000 $1, 270, 000 | 
‘Transferred from ‘ ‘Radio propagation and standards, National 

Bureau of Standards,” pursuant to Public Law 58 
Transferred to “‘Departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau | 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,’’ pursuant to Reor- | | 

RE A Ts Oe SOc ss oo dn oo keene cencesldekoene—nace al —11, 500 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 415, 000 1, = 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ._.....-.......-.-.-- | —15, 071 
Savings under sec. 1214 





Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer to “‘ Departmental salaries and expenses 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce’’. ot eee 








pee Cee I a cc 1, 388, 429 1, 208, 500 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed _- 


Total obligations 





Obligations by activities 





| | 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
' 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. pdmiaitration ie: | $601, 348 | 543, 405 | $642, 008 
301, 471 | 273, 59 275, 332 
485, 610 | ‘ _ 291, 660 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Administration ‘ | 1, 739, 008 
. Maintenance and oper: ation of buildings and grounds “ee aSs 744, 221 
3. Alterations and improvements 233, 250 
Total reimbursable obligations : 2, 716, 479 


Total obligations_- : Pr 4, 104, 908 ae 208, 500 | 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent tions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 





Total personal service obligations 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


oS 
= 


Personal services............... ' 


Transportation of things__- 

Communication services__- 

Rents and utility services. . 

Printing and reproduction. 

Other contractual services _ _ "i 
Services performed through working capital fund 

Supplies and materials ns 

Equipment 

Lands and structures. -_- 


Total direct obligations 


$8 S&SR288 


“ 
o 











REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
01 


02 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

OS. Benteand aiiuty serview... ..... 2.2... tk. 
06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

10} Lands and structures 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 




















Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record pages 967, 
971, and 972 of the justifications, which contain a breakdown of the 
request for operation and administration. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1951 (regular bill) 
Deduct: 


Transfer to ‘Departmental salaries and expenses, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce”, pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949 
nD SIS WI Boon rok rr ntnicbyrecngienctinceatetuinigpeast ih eco aemneaiaomeaig wees 


Base for 1952___...... cbbiedhtddehnedeakoe die unhectigpidsabniadesebiiabamakdmetenasbasttd 
Net difference, 1952 over 1951: 





Requirements Difference, 


By activity or function Pyne 


1951 1952 crease (—) 








1. Administration ....| $643, 405 $642, 008 —$1, 397 
2. Maintenance and operation of buildings and 

grounds........-- SEL CL Rh NER DEI ets 273, 595 275, 332 +1, 737 
3. Alterations and improvements ace 291, 500 291, 660 +160 
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Statement relating obligations by activity to organization grouping, fiscal year 1952 





Mainte- 
nance and | Alterations 
operation d 

of build- 





s 


Administrative services 
Printing and ae 
mg of buildin: 


— 


B/E) 83 | BE -ness3 








a) 


273, 595 


2,340,356 | 1, 045, 692 
1,739,008 | | 744,221 
601,348 | 301, 471 

} 





8 $8 | S88SSN8s 


pe 
- 
3 
© 
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Summary of estimated obligations 





Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 





Average Average | Average 
employ- Cost employ-| Cost employ- 
ment | 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions -- -- 
Temporary positions __.- 
Part-time positions _-_ --- 
gular pay in excess of 52-week 








Total personal services 
aE I oe stk ks kc 





Gross requirements 




















1 Includes $2,716,479 reimbursable obligations. 


Dr. Conpon. In the interest of saving time, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
most of the material that we might give on this subject could be 
covered by this brief statement, which I could read rapidly. or perhaps 
it could be put in the record. "We had prepared a chart or two here. 

se Rooney. We shall insert this statement at this point in the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The appropriation, “Operation and administration,’ following the pattern of 
recent years, sets forth separately the fiscal requirements for the basic overhead 
services necessary to the proper administration and maintenance of the labora- 
tory facilities of the National Bureau of Standards. The Budget item before 
you makes provision for maintenance of these essential services at the same 
level as in the current fiscal year and includes a modest provision for continuing 
the rehabilitation of certain deficiencies in plant maintenance which had been 
allowed to develop under the special circumstances of World War II. 

The Congress has, for several years past, generously recognized that 
effective operation of the scientific and technical program of the Bureau required 
that the basic plant facilities be maintained in efficient operating condition. 
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This recognition first took the form of support.for a program of rebabilitation 
of the electrical distribution system at the Bureau. With the steady growth 
in demand as the needs expanded, the facilities originally installed had become 
inadequate and overloaded. This situation was not only hazardous from the 
point of view of the fire risk, but also greatiy reduced the effectiveness of the 
scientific work because of fluctuating voltages on the supply circuits. The 
program of rehabilitation which has been carried on over the past 3 years is 
now complete as planned, This has provided for a complete new service of 
distribution of power in a 13,000-volt network to the major laboratory building, 
and for the installation of new and improved distribution cireuits within the 
major laboratory buildings of the Pureau’s Washington laboratories. The 
rehabilitation is not complete in that the improved service was not extended to 
some of the minor and temporary buildings of the laboratories. Although such 
improvements would also be desirable it was felt that in view of the temporary 
nature of some of the buildings involved the expense of their rehabilitation 
would not be justified. 

During the current year the available appropriations have made possible the 
first step toward a corresponding rehabilitation of the plumbing and heating 
system of the Bureau’s Washington laboratories. The funds available for this 
year for this purpose, $275,000, will make possible the installation of two new 
boilers in the central powerhouse, permitting safer and more efficient operation 
of the central heating plant, and the more economical provision of service steam 
for certain laboratory operations. The budget before you makes provision for 
the continuation of the rehabilitation of the plumbing and heating system in 
about the same amount which it is proposed to use for replacement of certain 
leaky and inadequate piping in the steam distribution system from the central 
power plant to the various laboratory buildings. These repairs are long overdue 
and remedial steps must be soon undertaken, otherwise costly accidents and 
interruptions of important work may result. 

Probably the most noteworthy event in connection with the Bureau’s adminis- 
trative operations this year has been the installation of the new project cost- 
accounting system. It has long been felt that the special problems of the Bureau 
required an accounting system more in acocrdance with the practices of modern 
business management than had been used in the past. After careful study, made 
by the Bureau's planning staff, in cooperation with accounting experts of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Department of Commerce and the General Accounting 
Office, a new system was installed at the beginning of the current fiscal year 
which ties all expenditures on an accrual basis to specifically defined units of 
activity called projects. The new system is already proving its worth in pro- 
viding exact information necessary for more effective management planning 
and control than was possible under the old system. 

An essential element of the new accounting system is the use of the working- 
capital fund which was authorized by the Congress in Public Law 583, the Defi- 
ciency Act of 1950. This permits simplified and consolidated handling of certain 
accounts in a way which makes possible more efficient and businesslike opera- 
tions than were possible under a system which was not designed to handle the 
large workload of reimbursable projects which the Bureau handles for other 
agencies. 

On the occasion of the hearings before this committee last year, the Bureau 
was given the benetit of many suggestions resulting from the studies made by 
the staff of the House Appropriations Committee. The most important of these 
have been given careful attention and in many cases improvements in manage- 
ment have been made which stem directly from the results of this study. Per- 
haps the most important of these has been the realinement of responsibilities 
whereby the Fiscal Division is now able to concentrate entirely on the problems 
of budget preparation, accounting, and contract negotiation. This has been 
accomplished, first, by the establishment of a Supply Division for the purpose 
of handling procurement activities and the property-management services; and, 
second, by the establishment of an Administrative Services Division. Through 
the latter improvements have been made in the handling of various office services, 
and in the operation of the janitorial and guard services in Washington. In 
view of the growing load of classified defense work, the proper strengthening 
of the guard service has been a matter of great importance. It is felt that appro- 
priate action has been taken in regard to the major recommendations of the 
committee’s study, but further actions will be taken to derive the maximum 
benefit from it as soon as the present heavy workload of emergen¢y defense work 
permits. 


an om 
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In the area of administration of the scientific program it may be mentioned 
that the Program Review Board has proved to be an effective means of modify- 
ing the emphasis of the Bureau’s basic program to fit the needs of the emergency, 
and that the Committee on Professional Personnel is proving to be a valuable 
means of assisting in evaluating the professional personnel from the point of view 
of maximum utilization of the skills of the staff. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING COST 


Mr. Rooney. After our investigation of the National Bureau of 
Standards last year, you will recall that it was recommended that 
there be established a sound uniform method of determining cost 
of projects. 

What, if anything, has been done since you were here last year, in 
that regard ? 

Dr. Connon. I think we have accomplished a great deal, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have established as set forth on this chart, a project cost 
accounting system which was put into effect at the beginning of this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that following the recommendations of the com- 
mittee and the Congress ? 

Dr. Connon. As we understand them; yes. 

This was worked out very carefully not only by our own people, 
but by consultation with the experts of the Department of Commerce, 
of the General Accounting Office, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

It was made possible by the fact also, as you recall, that during 
the latter part of the last session of Congress, there was established 
for the Bureau of Standards, a working capital fund, the details of 
which are now set forth in the President’s budget for the first time, 
following these regular accounts. This makes possible certain con- 
solidation of fiscal operations on this very complicated working fund 
matter, so that the project cost accounting system, working through the 
capital fund, now gives us detailed project costs on each of the tech- 
nical projects, and also on what we call administrative projects. 

I would like to point out that this is working and working well, 
I think, and I find it very helpful, the information that it provides 
for us in answering some of these questions. 

There are some details yet to be worked out about how the indirect 
costs, the administrative and service costs, are to be carried back to the 
project costs ina reasonable way. There are many difficult accounting 
problems in the details, but T think by the end of this first year’s 
experience we will have this in a greatly improved state. 


CENTRAL CONTROL OVER EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


Mr. Rooney. What about the subject of central control over equip- 
ment purchases, which was discussed last year ? 

Dr. Connon. That has been improved. We have now the procure- 
ment and property management functions in a separate supply divi- 
sion that reports directly to my executive assistant. 

This control that is employed by the better cost. accounting system 
automatically makes possible the bringing in of other auxiliary and 
related things like control on equipment purchases and making sure 
that there is no possibility of duplication. 
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MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Have you made any further changes as a result of the 
investigation with regard to operation and administration ? 

Dr. Connon. Yes, I believe we have done a great deal in the way of 
improving the janitor service. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, Doctor, do you think those investigators 

were fair and that they knew something about what they were inves- 
tigating? 
Dr. ee Yes, I really do, having had a chance to go into their 
studies much more carefully than I had up to the time of the hearings 
last year. I think many of the suggestions that they made have been 
be valuable and very hel ful. 

o be absolutely strict about it, of course, their efforts were neces- 
sarily confined more to the administrative and management side of 
things, rather than to the technical program, and that is good. How- 
ever, they made very valuable suggestions on helping us get the janitor 
service and the guards and the improvement of the over-all mainte- 
nance of the place. 

I think we have a good clean-up program there that is making a 
much more shipshape arrangement. 

We have had, of course, many difficult problems because this very 
ear in which we have been trying to meet some of these suggestions 
1as also been a year of very rapidly expanding extra load of work for 

the defense emergency situation, but I think things are in good shape 
now. 


MOTOR VEHICLES FOR REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. At page 140 of the committee print you have sug- 
gested language change which would provide authority for the pur- 
ry of not to exceed five motor vehicles for replacement. What about 
that 

Dr. Connon. As you know, we have in total about 80 motor vehicles 
of all kinds and they are in varying stages of age so that some of them 
will need to be replaced, from time to time, and this is just an author- 
ization that makes that possible. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert in the record at this point, the age and 
mileages of the five vehicles which you wish to replace. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Passenger-carrying vehicles to be replaced 





| Model Make Mileage 














These vehicles are within the criteria set forth by the Bureau of the Budget 

in Bulletin No. 51-3 which prescribed that, “Provision may be made in the esti- 

mates for replacement of passenger automobiles which shall have been operated, 

me aa time of replacement, for 60,000 miles or 6 years, Whichever occurs 
rst. hs 
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Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to operation and 
administration ? 

Mr. Marsuaty. At page 973 of the justifications, there is a state- 
ment which says: 


It is appropriate to again call attention to the disproportionate share of Bureau 
administrative expenses which are borne by the overhead charges against work- 
ing funds. 

Just what does that mean ? 

Dr. Convon. I think if I had the opportunity I would have put that 
in a slightly different form, sir. We must realize that this was pre- 
pared as long ago as last October. As we have gotten better informa- 
tion as a result of the project cost accounting, I would actually like 
to withdraw that statement. I do not think it is as disproportionate as 
we thought it was when we did not have as good accounting figures as 
we now have. 

Mr. Sreran. Where is that statement? 

Mr. Roonry. Page 973, second paragraph from the bottom of the 

page. 

Dr. Connon. I will answer your question more directly by saying 
what was meant there: You see one of the most difficult accounting 
questions is the extent to-which the basic maintenance charges of oper- 
ating the place—the janitor service and the heat bill and the telephone 
service and so on—the manner by which those indirect costs should 
be prorated back to the technical projects and how that should be dis- 
tributed as between the work that is directly appropriated for and the 
work that is done on working funds. 

I would say that on the whole, that as we now have better accounting 
information from our new accounting system, I think the situation is 
better than we thought it was, so I would just withdraw that statement, 
if I could bring an up-to-date document before you. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stefan—— 

Mr. Steran. No questions. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORIES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1961 estimate | 1952 estimate 
















07 Other contractual services 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures. __.-......._-- 















Total obligations 





Mr. Roonry. The next item is “Construction of laboratories,” which 
appears at page 152 of the committee print, and beginning at page 982. 
a. of the justifications. 

a At this point we shall insert in the record pages 982 and 983 of the 
a justifications. 


(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 














| 

i 

} tion | authoriza- 
| requirement | 

| 








Appropriation, 1951 (regular bill)... ___. 


$500, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1951 


F eth SE Pee ORL Gee Ure, wee re | 11,400,000 | —1, 760,000 
000 
000 








| Appropria- | Contract | 
| 
} 










EIEN SEPT ESE a ee Gee ag eR ECU! ps 1, 900, 000 | 3, 915, 5, 815, 000 
Nonrecurring, 1951 projects. ._..____-- Sa os ikem a adenine ae —1, 900,000 | —3, 915, —5, 815, 000 
Base for 1052... ..........-..... . i Eh Bie te S but eweteabcubacaseemes ee 
Requirements for 1952: (1) Liquidation of prior-year obliga- | | | 

net Rit, Le it ime ai ate ae | 3,915, 000 opal rebsaal Acs, Tr 3, 915, 000 


! As passed by the House (submitted by President, $1,632,000). 
EXPLANATION OF ACTIVITIES 


This program provides for the acquisition of sites, the preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications, and the construction and equipping of a radio laboratory 
ae and a guided missiles laboratory. Construction of these buildings was author- 
oa ized at a cost of $4,475,000 for the radio laboratory and $1,900,000 for the guided- 
missiles laboratory. An appropriation of $500,000 and contract authorization 

























24 plans and specifications, and to permit the awarding of contracts for construc- 
oes tion and equipping of the buildings. Subsequently the sum of $1,540,000 was 
ou authorized for conversion of space at the deactivated Navy hospital at Corona, 
Calif., for the guided-missiles project in lieu of $1,900,000 for construction of a 
new building. The appropriation of $3,915,000 proposed herein is for liquidation 
of obligations incurred in 1951 for the construction and equipping of the radio 
laboratory building. 


Mr. Rooney. This amount of $3,915,000 is for liquidation of prior 
contract authority. 





GUIDED-MISSILE LABORATORY 


Now, Dr. Condon, with regard to the matter of the guided missiles 
laboratory at Corona, Calif., you will recall that the National Bureau 
of Standards sought to take over the entire naval hospital plant at 
Corona, Calif., consisting of some 700 acres and after lengthy inquiry 
into the matter, the Congress decided to leave the installation in the 
hands of the Navy and allot to you a certain portion of the premises, 
including sufficient space for your guided missiles.laboratory. 

Is it not the fact that at the present time the Navy is seeking funds 
from Congress to reactivate the hospital at Corona, Calif. ? 
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Dr. Conpon. That is my understanding; to reactivate that part of 
it which has not been allocated to us. 

Mr. Roonry. Somebody misgaged this thing when you were here 
last year because, as I recall the testimony, we had the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy and other ranking officers of the Navy willing to give 
up the entire 700-acre hospital. 

You might tell us the story about that. 

Dr. Conpvon. Of course, ‘4 am in no position to estimate the medical 
needs of the Navy. I think the record will show that in no case did 
I say anything more on this than that we could make effective use 
of it if it was not needed for hospital purposes, and it was the Navy’s 
own estimate of the situation at that time—a situation which I think 
we all realize has changed a great deal in the intervening months. 

Mr. Roonry. Since this committee and the Congress saw fit to 
<dlisagree with you and the Navy—lI might call attention to a statement 
made by a ranking Navy official : 

We in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery obviously concur in the Secretary’s 
decision to transfer this activity on a permanent basis to the Bureau of Standards. 

Now, only 7 or 8 months later the Navy wants the same hospital 
they were going to give up. 

Dr. Connon. I really do not know how to explain these things. My 
own position on this has been simply that we were told in all sincerity 
by them that it was surplus. We had very good use for those facilities 
and could make use of them, but I think on all occasions I was always 
careful to say that I would only want them as long as the position 
of their being surplus was a correct one. 

If their situation has changed so that they feel they now need the 
rest of this property activated as a hospital, I can only say I do not 
know about their needs one way or the other. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the present situation with regard to that 
portion of the Corona property which the Congress turned over to 
you for the guided missiles laboratory ? 

Dr. Connon. I am happy to say the work is going ahead even more 
rapidly than we originally expected or hoped. 

Mr. Golovin is out there in charge of the reactivating activities, 
though he happens to be back here to handle some details at this time. 

We have a group of engineers from the Public Buildings Service 
out there making the specific plans. The contract has been let and 
the work is now in progress so that all indications are that the work 
can be moved during, say, July and August. There will be time to 
spread out and go through the summer, which is as we originally 
planned it. 

Because of the shift in plans, the construction and remodeling cost 
to put this in shape as a laboratory is running a little higher than 
we estimated. This came about because our estimates were prepared 
at a time when the talk was that the entire property would be surplus 
and made available to us and we naturally chose to take what was the 
best building there for this purpose, which was also a wise thing to do 
from the point of view of economy. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a map of that area? 

Dr. Connon. Yes. 

Our estimates were based on the expected utilization of a building 
which is part of what is called unit 1, but what. was actually assigned 
to us is the part of the property known as unit 2. 
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The agreement that was drawn up between ourselves and the Navy 
is that there is a permitted use by the Department of Commerce for 
this purpose—the part of the property shaded in red. 

However, there are more buildings there sitting idle than are being 
assigned to use for this purpose. at is ta say, the guided missiles 
work involves the setting up of about half of the building space 
there but because that is a detached unit of the hospital it was more 
reasonable to take that part and treat it as a unit and put it under 
separate management, reserve the unshaded parts off there, which 
are known as unit 1 and unit 3 in the upper part, and that is what 
they are now proposing to reactivate as a hospital, I believe. 

his, of course, gives us control over some 100 acres of land and 
over some buildings which future military project needs may indicate 
that we should fix up for other military project works as may seem 
desirable. 

Mr. Sreran. Is this the Commerce end of it? 

Dr. Connon. The part shaded in red has been assigned to us. 

Mr. Sreran. This unit 2 is yours? 

Dr. Connon. Yes; and most of that, of course, is just bare land. 

This building is actually officers’ quarters for this hospital in case 
they reactivate it. 

Mr. Sreran. Is the administration building in your territory? 

Dr. Connon. No, it is down here [indicating]. 

Mr. Sreran. Then, your building is confined to these [indicating] ? 

Dr. Conpon. Ours are these; yes. 

It needs to be recalled that on this site are really three quite dis- 
tinct hospitals. This is a hospital [indicating]. It has its own 

ower plant, its own administration building, and everything. That 
is a hospital. 

This is another one quite separate and distinct and as separate and 
distinct as though they were on different, remotely located properties. 

There is a tendency not to realize that fact because I know of no 
other situation where you have three completely distinct hospitals on 
the same piece of land. 

Mr. Sreran. It would appear that you have about 20 buildings 
there. Are those buildings? 

Dr. Connon. Each one of these are one-story buildings. 

Mr. Sreran. Is there an administration building? 

Dr. Conpon. Yes. This entrance circle here was the administra- 
tion part. It was the administration building of that unit. The ad- 
ministration building of the other hospital was this one, I believe 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Steran. They are going to move your equipment in there about 
June or July? 

Dr. Convon. I would say July or August, sir. 

That is going ahead very satisfactorily. We are very happy with 
the way it is working out. I think it is going to work out very, very 
satisfactorily. 

As I mentioned, the modification cost of this portion is more than 
we estimated because we estimated it on a different building. The 
building we expected to take was a rather high building, about six or 
eight stories high, and therefore certain of our microwave antenna 
work could go directly on the roof of that building. These are all 
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one-story buildings so we will have to have extra expense to erect a 
few towers to get the antennas high off the ground. There is other 
detail work of that sort. 

In the budget we presented before you at the time of the second 
supplemental, the estimates for the remodeling of the buildings, that 
item was $671,000. Actually it is going to run about $810,000. 

The only way we can take care of that under present conditions is 
to go ahead and do that and thus have less money available for fur- 
—e the necessary equipment and this is going to pinch us quite 
a bit. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you mean you are going to absorb it? 

Dr. Conpon. Well, we have to temporarily, but I think we will 
not be as well equipped as we should be there, because of this extra 
expense. I did not intend to labor that point at this time. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Sreran. No. 

Dr. Conpon. Summarizing this over-all position on both this and 
the radio laboratory, I also prepared a statement. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the statement at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORIES 


The appropriation, “Construction of laboratories,” provides for the liquidation 
of contract authorization granted in the fiscal 1951 budget of the National Bureau 
of Standards permitting the construction of new laboratory facilities for the 
radio work. 

Because the situation has changed rather rapidly since the formal budget 
document was prepared last October, in view of the generous support given by 
the Congress to another urgent phase of the Bureau’s work in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1951, it may not be amiss to supply for the record a 
clear statement of the present situation. 

The items in this appropriation make provision for carrying out the purposes of 
two acts of Congress. These are Public Law 366, approved October 25, 1949, 
authorizing the construction of a radio laboratory building for the National 

3ureau of Standards, and Public Law 386, also approved October 25, 1949, au- 
thorizing the construction of a guided missile laboratory for the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

In the regular appropriation bill for 1951 provision for these was made as 
follows: For the radio laboratory, $360,000 in cash for engineering design, and 
$3,915,000 for contract authorization. For the guided missile laboratory, $140,000 
for engineering design and $1,760,000 for contract authorization. 

In the hearings on this matter for last year (pp. 2276 et seq.) it was reported 
that tentative decisions had been made to locate the radio laboratory at Boulder, 
Colo., 35 miles northwest of Denver, in the town which is the seat of the University 
of Colorado. Subsequently this decision has been made definite and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, acting for the United States Government, has accepted title 
to a 220-acre site for the use of the National Bureau of Standards, presented as 
an outright gift by the citizens of Boulder for this purpose. 

The funds available this year have been transferred to the Public Buildings 
Service which in turn has engaged the architectural firm of Pereira & Luckman 
of Los Angeles together with the services of Mr. Robert Dietzen, architect, of 
Boulder, Colo. These architects are now engaged in specific planning of a build- 
ing which will provide in the simplest and most efficient way possible for the 
urgent needs of the radio work of the National Bureau of Standards. The 
amount provided in the budget before the committee is in liquidation of the 
contract authority and will permit the construction of this urgently needed 
facility. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that in acquiring the site provision 
was made for an adequate tract of 19nd to take care of possible future needs 
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beyond those presently foreseen for the radio work. The wisdom of this step 
is already in evidence in that emergency construction work on the site is starting 
at once on a smaller facility in support of some special work which the National 
Bureau of Standards has been asked to do by another Federal agency. These 
facilities are to be constructed at once on an emergency basis and will be com- 
pleted and in use before construction on the radio building can start. 

The situation concerning the Guided Missile Laboratory will be more familiar 
to this committee as it was thoroughly discussed in the hearings on the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951 last December (pp. 401 et seq. of the 
published hearings). As will be recalled the regular appropriation act was 
modified as regards this facility, in that the Second Supplemental Act approved 
a proposed arrangement between the Department of the Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce whereby a part of certain unused facilities in the disestab- 
lished United States Naval Hospital at Corona, Calif., would be used for this 
purpose, 

In lieu of proposed construction cost in the amount of $1,900,000 for a new 
facility, this arrangement is being carried out with a current appropriation 
of $1,540,000, which is intended not only to provide for necessary remodeling 
and alterations of the old hospital buildings, but also for basic laboratory 
equipment and for the costs of moving the personnel from Washington to 
Corona. 

Soon after the passage of the Second Supplemental Act formal arrangements 
were made between the Department of the Navy and the Department of Com- 
merce for the assignment of a portion of the Corona hospital property to this 
use. In view of the expressed wish of the Congress that the remainder of the 
property be kept available for possible hospital use, the buildings assigned for 
the use of the National Bureau of Standards are not the ones which were planned 
to be used when original budget estimates for the alterations were made, 
and therefore it now appears that these costs will run considerably higher than 
estimated. 

Shortly after the necessary arrangements with the Navy were made the 
National Bureau of Standards arranged with the Public Building Service to 
secure their services in planning, contracting for, and supervising the building 
alterations. This work is now going forward in an expeditious manner, and 
it is expected that the new facilities will be ready for occupancy in July or 
August of 1951 as originally planned, thereby saving more than a year and a 
considerable sum of money in providing the facilities needed for effective prose- 
cution of the Bureau’s contribution to the Navy’s part in the development of 
guided missiles. 


HIGH-SPEED ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to the electronic 
computers ? 

Dr. Conpon. I have an over-all statement on that which could be 
inserted on the record if you are pressed for time, and I will be glad 
to answer any specific questions about it. 

As I think you know, the computer this committee has had a par- 
ticular interest in is the one we undertook to develop and obtain for 
the Bureau of the Census. This one has been finally completed and 
given acceptance tests, and has become available for Census use within 
the last 1 or 2 weeks. It is at the Eckert & Mauchly Computer Corp. 
in Philadelphia, and I believe it is the intention of the Census to 
keep it there for some time and put their own problem work on it 
there. Our part in that work we feel is catinaants completed. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert Dr. Condon’s statement at this point 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

During recent years your committee has followed with keen interest the activi- 
ties of the National Bureau of Standards in connection with the Government’s 


needs for high-speed electronic digital computers. This committee, while inter- 
ested in all phases of the work, has had a particular interest in the development 
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of such a high-speed computer for the needs of the Bureau of the Census because 
it was an action of this committee which made possible the initiation of such a 
program for the Bureau of the Census early in fiscal year 1947. 

The prior experience in this field, both as to the technical-design problems 
involved and as to the proven usefulness of such machines, was rather limited 
at that time and nearly entirély based on the experience of the Army in connec- 
tion with the machine known as the ENIAC, built at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and later installed at the Aberdeen Proving Ground. It, therefore, 
required vision and courage on the part of the Census, the National Bureau of 
Standards, and the Congress to venture into such an unknown and unproven 
field, however attractive the general prospects may have seemed for economies 
in Government operation. 

For this. reasen it gives us especial pleasure to report to the Congress that the 
development of a computing machine for the Census Bureau has now been com- 
pleted, has passed all of our acceptance tests in a commendable manner, has 
been accepted by the Bureau of the Census, and put in experimental operation 
on census problems. 

Perhaps you will be interested in a brief review of the history of this project. 
Provision for it was made in the budget for fiscal year 1947, with the technical 
supervision assigned to the National Bureau of Standards. The first step that 
was taken, in the fall of 1946, was to engage the Eckert & Mauchly Computer 
Corp., of Philadelphia, under a design and study contract, at a cost of $75,000, 
leading to specific recommendations for such a machine. The men in charge of 
this company had developed the ENIAC at the University of Pennsylvania and 
were perhaps the only ones in the country with a considerable amount of prior 
experience in the field. 

A year later this design contract resulted in some specific recommendations 
that could have been made on the basis of a purchase contract. But the Bureau 
learned that another customer had placed an order with Eckert & Mauchly for 
a machine of this design which would precede ours on the delivery schedule, 
and, in view of the many uncertain factors in this new field, it was felt to be 
a more conservative approach to the Government’s best interest to delay the 
making of a purchase contract for another machine of the first design until the 
manufacturer had gained some actual experience with it. 

It was good that this was done, for it has turned out that that original 
design has had to be modified considerably and the first machine built accord- 
ing to it (which the National Bureau of Standards might have bought for the 
Census) has never worked entirely satisfactorily. But the experience gained 
with that one made it possible to modify the first design in a way which would 
be expected to eliminate the difficulties encountered. In the meantime, the 
scope of the Government's interest in machines of this type had considerably 
expanded. As a result, when a purchase contract was finally placed in the sum- 
mer of 1948, for the machine of improved design, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards was able to represent the Government’s interest for the purchase of three 
such machines. Besides the one for the Census, there was another for the 
office of the Air Comptroller and one for the Army Map Service. Both of these 
military agencies had turned to the National Bureau of Standards because of 
the Bureau’s recognized expertness in this field. At the same time this purchase 
of three machines made possible the distribution of certain development costs 
over the three of them and permitted each of the agencies to get a much better 
deal than if each of them had dealt separately with the manufacturer. 

More time was required for the completion of these machines than was orig- 
inally. estimated by the Eckert & Mauchly Computer Corp. This corporation 
became, in February 1950, a subsidiary of the Remington-Rand Corp., which 
attests to the faith of that organization in the future importance of electronic 
computers in American industry and business as well as in Government opera- 
tions. The Census machine was finally completed and put through an elaborate 
series of acceptance tests during March of this year and, as already stated, is 
now officially at work on the problems for which the Census Bureau has planned 
to use it. Coming along not far behind is the second machine which it is ex- 
pected will be delivered to the Air Comptroller in July 1951, and soon after that, 
probably in October 1951, the third machine will be ready for the Army Map 
Service. This will end this particular phase of the National Bureau of Stand- 
neg responsibility of providing technical services to these agencies in this new 
field. 

Because of this committee's general interest it may be of interest to men- 
tion that the National Bureau of Standards is playing a much more important 
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role in the general development of electronic computers than the preceding 
details would suggest. About the same time that the Census job was started, 
the National Bureau of Standards was requested by the Department of the Navy 
to undertake development and procurement of a larger machine which would 
be assigned to computation of Navy problems in the laboratories of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards on completion. The job was taken on and handled 
by means of a study contract, followed by a purchase contract with the Raytheon 
Corp. of Waltham, Mass. This is a larger machine than the Eckert & Mauchly 
machines and is not finished yet. 

Also in the spring of 1947, the National Bureau of Standards was requested 
by the Ordnance Department of the Army to undertake developments in its own 
laboratories of certain important components of high-speed computers which 
were being developed for the Army at the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton, N. J., and also at the University of Pennsylvania. This work was carried 
out sucecessfully and on schedule. On its completion, the engineers who had 
done it undertook to build a machine for immediate use on urgent problems by 
the Office of the Air Comptroller. This machine, now known as the SEAC 
(Standards eastern automatic computer) was constructed in 1 year’s time and 
put into service in July 1950. Ever since then it has been operated on a 24- 
hour-a-day, 7-day week schedule, not only in connection with engineering design 
problems for a larger computer for the Air Comptroller, but also on specific 
defense mathematical jobs for various military agencies, including in particu- 
lar complicated operational problems having to do with the actual conduct of 
affairs in Korea. In addition to this the National Bureau of Standards has 
built another automatic computer in its mathematical laboratory on the campus 
of the University of California at Los Angeles which is to be used for defense 
problems of importance to military test centers and to the military aircraft 
industry in that region. The complete NBS program at present involves four 
other projects: one, the technical supervision of design and procurement (through 
contract with the General Electric Co.) of a large computer for the Air Matériel 
Command at Wright Field ; second, the design and procurement of two statistical 
data reducing machines for the Air Comptroller, and the Air Surgeon; three, 
the design and procurement of another such machine for general logistic pur- 
poses in the office of the Air Comptroller; and fourth, supervision of the design 
of a machine for a specialized agency of the Army. 


Wepnespay, Apri 11, 1951. 
WEATHER BUREAU 
WITNESSES 


W. F. McDONALD, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU 
R. C. GRUBB, BUDGET OFFICER 










SALARIES AND EXPENSES 










Funds available for obligation 








| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLICATIONS | 


Appropriation or estimate. _____..__..-. SEER UN ae See | $24, 534,000 | $24,897,000 | 1 $25, 620, 000 
Unobligated balance. estimated savings......_.........-----_- —76, 581 |.....-..-._- 
Speer CI I, I oe eS ae ce cconcnductcduudel 


erst = 125,000 joo 2 2 ooo 











Total direct obligations 





} 


REIMRURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed... -. Sienhihine stage RESON 19, 374 20, 200 | 20, 200 
Payments received from non- Federal sources ape pineniecntmsil 47, 417 | 51, 300 51, 300 
Total reimbursable obligations...................--- 56, 71, 71, 500 





Total obligations 











1 Increased by $475,000, amendment contained in H. Doe. 100, 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


| 
1951 estimate | 


| 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. General weather services 


Total obligations 


$22, 264, 323 
600, 590 
1, 592, 506 





24, 457, 419 


66, 791 





24, 524, 210 











26, 691, 500 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


‘Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__ 


Average number of all employees _.......-....-.----------- ne 


Personal service obligations: 


SRESSEESEE 


SSR2BSE 


Permanent positions 

Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal services 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 


Travel 
Transportation of things 


Communication services.....................-.-..2-.--.-- 


Rents and utility services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


4, 526 
206 
4, 577 


4, 466 
205 


4, 558 
231 
4, 640 





$16, 689, 758 
56, 875 

68, 356 

1, 296, 859 


1, 341, 450 


$18, 284, 609 
389, 500 

71, 000 

1, 404, 490 





18, 411, 848 
31, 591 


19, 053, 710 
34, 216 





20, 149, 599 
34, 216 





18, 380, 257 








20, 115, 383 





24, 457, 419 


18, 337, 418 


475, 630 
13, 999 
8, 152 
802 


| 19, 019, 494 


18, 969, 994 
452, 619 
590, 123 

1, 071, 389 
618, 770 
162, 500 
309, 114 

6, 000 


2, 275, O77 





| 24, 772, 000 | 





20, 065, 883 
491, 616 
664, 164 

1, 115, 103 
542, 917 
196, 100 
315, 436 

6, 000 

2, 703, 201 

501, 092 
5, 729 
11, 459 
1, 300 








42, 839 


10, 090 | 


7,112 
2, 976 
685 


992 
2, 097 


- 
| 
49, 500 








66, 791 





71,! 


| 24,524, 210 | 24, 843, 500 | 26, 691, 





Commerce. 


Mr. Roonry. This afternoon we shall commence consideration of 
the appropriation estimates for the Weather Bureau, Department of 


We shall concern ourselves with two matters, the regular 


appropriation request for fiscal year 1952, and a supplemental request 
for 1952 in the amount of $475,000 contained in House Document 
No. 100. 
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I understand, Mr. McDonald, that Dr. Reichelderfer is in Europe. 
Mr. McDonatp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement which he had prepared for 
the purpose of submitting to this committee ? 
r. McDonap. If you will permit me to submit his statement 
bearing his name. 
Mr. Rooney. We shall insert Dr. Reichelderfer’s statement at this 
point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. F. W. ReIcHELDERFeR, CHIEF OF BUREAU, REGARDING WEATHER 
BUREAU ESTIMATES FOR Fiscat YEAR 1952 





“4 In the present emergency the Federal Government is expected to economize 
4 and improve its efficiency. Field service surveys show that the Weather Bureau 
has accomplished much in this direction. For example, desipite increasing 
demands. for meteorological services for aviation, agriculture, and so on and 
despite severe criticisms because the waiting line for pilots who need flight 
weather information often causes delay, the Weather Bureau has reduced the 
number of its stations, curtailed its personnel and materially reduced the 
percentage of its expenditures for administration during the last 2 years. At 
the same time, the Bureau’s services must contribute much to national produc- 
tiveness in foodstuffs and to operating efficiency in industry, transportation, and 
eS other major branches of the national economy. In emergency, advance knowl- 
ee edge of weather and climate is more than ever vital to efficiency and economy 
Sw in national life. Destructive hurricanes, devastating cold waves and other 
: meteorological disturbances can be much more destructive if they come unex- 
pectedly. Safety of life and protection of crops and livestock call for the best 
possible meteorological coverage by the national weather service carried on by 
be the Weather Bureau. 
a The monetary value of modern weather service is well established and may be 
ey illustrated by specific examples: (1) Fruit-frost service furnished the citrus 
fruit industry at » cost of $326,000 per annum saves growers many millions per 
year * * * cn oceasion as much as $20,000,000 on a single freeze (2) Flood 






















# warnings result in average annual savings that exceed $30,000,000. (3) Guidance 
3 to motorists regarding the use of antifreeze is estimated to be worth $50,000,000 
3 per year. Warnings in this connection are particularly valuable in those areas 


of the South where permanent freeze protection is seldom practiced. 
The phenomenal development of the aviation industry has made necessary 
a parallel intensification in weather reporting and weather forecasting serv- 
ie ices. The weather service not only guides the planning of flight operations 
_ prior to take-off, but reaches aircraft in the air and in many cases gives 
et: information on hazards that are avoided by selection of different flight levels or 
alternate landing fields. 

All told, actual savings attributable to weather service exceed the total 
of the Weather Bureau appropriations by more than fifty fold. Beyond 
these estimated values is a general public benefit that is beyond computa- 
tion; it is impossible to estimate the value to be placed on information that 
saves life, and protects property over and over again. 

Apart from any dollar value attached to it, weather services make a very 
large contribution to national efficiency. New benefits not fully realized may 
far exceed those now being attained. As a single example, it is estimated 
the annual value of the cotton crop could be increased by at least $400,000,000 
if insect and defoliation spraying operations could be selely scheduled dur’ng 
weather conditions that will assure maximum effectiveness. However, ap- 
propriations to the Weather Bureau for the past two years have not been 
sufficient to support the increased costs of going programs. As a result em- 
ployment was reduced by approximately 300 positions between September 
1948 and July 1950, in the face of increasingly urgent requirements for service- 
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The budget for 1952 includes $1,000,000 to finance new international com- 
mitments and 964,000 for additional domestic requirements. 

International commitments include— 

(a) Establishment of a main meteorological office at Guam ($105,000) 
and weather service in the trust territory immediately south and east of 
Guam ($250,000). 

(>) Increasing the number of upper air soundings at 8% ocean stations 
from two to four per day to comply with ICAO commitments and interna- 
tional practice and thereby increase ocean coverage to nearly the same 
extent as doubling the number of stations ($320,000). 

(c) Maintenance of outpost stations in the far north in cooperation with 
Canada. This program consists of two items: (1) As recommended by the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense (United States-Canada) the Weather 
Bureau to furnish radiosonde supplies for certain upper air stations in 
Canada that were originally established at the request and with the financial 
support of the United States during World War II ($150,003); (2) Estab- 
lishment of a small meteorological station in the high Arctic at Melville 
Island in cooperation with Canada completes the United States’ share of 
the presently planned cooperative Arctic network. In addition it will be 
necessary to replace and augment heavy equipment now in use at existing 
stations. Some tractors, cargo sleds, generators, fork lifts, etc., have been 
in use over 5 years and must be replaced to assure survival of Arctic stations 
now operating ($175,000). 

Additional domestic requirements are as follows: 

(a) Fire-weather forecast service ($50,000) —Funds have not been available 
to provide this service on a Nation-wide basis. Important timber producing 
States not now receiving service include Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and the forested portions of Texas and Oklahoma. 
An average of 140,000 forest fires occur in these States annually, destroying 
2,000,000,000 board feet of timber and denuding 24,000,000 acres of land. Ex- 
perience has shown fire-weather service will reduce losses at least 5 percent 
wherever it is possible to organize adequate service. Hence, it is proposed to 
assign fire-weather specialists to a few of the most critical locations to work 
with State and Federal forest officials. 

(b) Facsimile transmission of weather charts ($30,000).—This pilot project 
would provide for installation of drops from the Air Force facsimile network 
at eight tield stations. By this means it will be possible to transmit analyzed 
charts prepared centrally for use in forecasting. The charts cannot be prepared 
within limits of available staff at field stations. 

(c) Full-time Weather Bureau offices ($60,000)—Funds are requested to 
open stations at Orchard Place, IL, and Teterboro, N. J. The capacity of these 
two air-traffic centers to receive and discharge traffic has a wide effect on the 
national flow. Since these stations are integral parts of the Chicago-New York 
air traffic complex, aircraft operators must be constantly advised of current 
and expected weather conditions at these key airports in order to keep traffic 
in mesh over the country and avoid unnecessary operating losses. 

(d) Northern Hemisphere charts ($124,000).—Progress in weather forecasting 
comes primarily through better understanding of hemisphere and global circu- 
lation of the atmosphere. Hence it is necessary to study circulation patterns 
covering a long period of time. The only means by which this can be done is to 
prepare daily weather maps of the northern hemisphere and it is the object of 
this project to carry forward in unbroken sequence this series of maps starting 
with January 1899. These maps are essential not only for peacetime research 
but also must be ready in event of war since they are an indispensable aid in 
planning military strategy for remote parts of the world. 

(e) Pay adjustments ($700,000)—The amount requested is made up. of 
$194,000 for within-grade salary advancement, $71,000 for recu'ar pay in excess 
of 52-week base, $150,000 for annualizing reclassifications accomplished in fiscal 
year 1951, and $285,000 to reclassify Weather Bureau positions in compliance 
with specifications published by the Civil Service Commission in August 1950. 
Under the Classification Act of 1949, it is mandatory to classify positions ac- 
cording to the findings of the Civil Service Commisston, and since the Weather 

sureau does not have funds to pay for the increased salaries, funds therefor are 

requested. Through our testimony in previous years we believe Congress is 
familiar with the conservative practices of the Weather Bureau as regards 
personnel staffing and grade levels. 
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Mr. Rooney. In connection with the 1952 bill, the proposed lan- 
guage begins at page 195 of the committee print and the justifications 
therefor commence at page 1004 of the justifications. At this point 
we shall insert in the record pages 1004 and 1005. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements 



















. Appropriation 1951 (regular bill). .....................-.-- idea ilies isk tdi Si $24, 897, 007 
5 Deduct: 
i I CN TO in i ce elec ce ie a ca $125, 000 


2. Rents and utilities assumed by General Services Administration.............- 116, 000 








a : By activity 




























increase (+ 
195! 1952 vex 
(Adjusted) | (Estimate) | “Tease (—) 
1, General weather services._...................__-- $22, 622, 379 |$24, 402, 166 |+-$1, 779, 787 
ki ay OS SEES ae OE Ee 627, 841 793, 270 +165, 429 
3 ee RE ea Maes Aan 0 a ee 1, 477, 280 | 1, 496, 064 +18, 784 
IO nn a 24, 727, 500 | 26, 691, 500 | +1, 964, 000 
Adjustments under eee: Reimburse- 
ments for services performed _._................ —71, 500 —71, 500 0 
Adjusted requirements. i 24, 656, 000 | 26,620,000 | +1, 964,000 +1, 964, 000 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 


Summary of estimated obligations 









a. 1950 actual (adjusted) gy ay 1952 estimate 








eat. |Aver- Aver- Aver- 










ae Posi-| age Posi-| age Posi-| age 

io: tions | em- Cost tions | em- Cost tions | em- Cost 
a: ploy- ploy- ploy- 
3 ment ment ment 
at 





Personal services: 























| 
Permanent positions. __.__. 4, “a 4, 379 $18, 023, 382) 4, 466) 4, 333/$18, 663, 994| 4, 558) 4, 417/$19, 725, 883 
Part-time and temporary | | 
SOU co nenecs ene 2,224) 198, 356,875] 2,219) 197} 355, 500) 2,253/ 223) 389, 500 
Total personal services... 6, 750) 4,577, 18, 380, 257] 6, 685| 4, 530| 19,019, 494| 6,811] 4,640) 20, 115, 383 
re "TR RRR Fathi: Resa | 6,027, 963)... |... 5, 708,006)... -| 6, 576, 117 
Total. ____.____________| 6,750, 4,577, 24, 408, 210| 6, 685| 4,530) 24,727, 500| 6,811| 4, 640 26, 691, 500 
Employment Nov. 30, 1950... 14,213)... ..|...2.222...]-22...]--22-.]----22-2-2 flee. eRe 
































1 Does not include part-time employment. 


The total annual salary rates of the 4,466 full-time positions in 1951 and the 4,558 positions in 1952 are 
$17,983,140 and $19,021,815, respectively. 


Mr. Rooney. The request in the regular budget estimate is for 
$26,620,000 and 110 in average number of positions. 

With regard to the supplemental request in the amount of $475,000, 
there is a requested increase in average number of positions of 43. 
Do you wish to comment generally with regard to the operations of 
the Weather Bureau at this time, Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonavp. I believe that the general comments are prett 
well covered in the statement prepared by the Chief of Bureau which 
I have filed for the record. I might only remark that the supplemental 
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contained in House Document 100 is definitely and directly connected 
‘with one of the items of increase which is presented in the regular 
budget estimates; that is an increase for the improvement of upper- 
air sounding program over the oceans. The amendment goes still 
further in implementing an ocean weather program, part of which 
is already represented in the regular estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to point out to us certain parts of Dr. 
Reichelderfer’s statement which you feel you should bring to our 
attention at this time? 


ECONOMIC VALUES OF WEATHER SERVICE 


Mr. McDona.p. I think the statement tries especially to emphasize 
the economic values which go with the weather service and I believe 
that is worthy of special note in connection with our programs and 
appropriations, The increases are in every case presented as either 
related to commitments, international in some respects, or other un- 
controllable factors as far as we are concerned, not particularly 
initiated by the Weather Bureau but programs in which we must nec- 
essarily take part, and only a very minor part of the estimates for 
increased appropriations actually go to programs in the domestic 
economy. We believe those cases have a very worth while kind of 
application, particularly the fire-weather service in the South where 
there is no organized service at present and where the timber values 
and the rate of timber reproduction is so great as to give prospectively 
many many times the outlay in benefits to the southern forest econ- 
omy. ‘Those are just highlight matters which probably are worth 
some underlined emphasis. 


SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you suppose Dr. Reichelderfer takes editorial 
credit for the sentence near the top of page 2: “Guidance to motorists 
regarding the use of antifreeze is estimated to be worth $50 million 
per year”? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. McDonatp. Total value of motor vehicles is of the order of 
billions. I believe, as I recall some $3 billion is the estimated value of 
all the automotive equipment in the United States. In the South, 
particularly, permanent antifreeze is not generally used; and in the 
South, motorists largely are protected in terms of guidance from 
weather forecasts and antifreeze is put in temporarily, or many motor- 
ists drain the water without use of antifreeze at all. It does not take 
a very high percent of motor blocks in terms of the millions of motor 
vehicles that are to be protected, to roll up a total of $50 million a year 
preventable loss. This figure has been very carefully arrived at. 

Mr. Preston. Last winter the weather dropped down to 10° in our 
country and froze up practically every tractor and car and did over 
$100,000 worth of damage in my county alone—just one instance of 
the Weather Bureau not knowing anything about its coming. At 6 
o'clock, everybody thought it was just going to be nippy that night. 

Mr. Rooney. They claim credit for saving $50 million. 
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Mr. Preston. If the Weather Bureau had given notice of abnormal 
temperature coming down there it would have been a different situa- 
tion but everyone got caught by surprise. Perhaps it was freakish ; 
I don’t know viasilow you people could have detected it or not. 

Mr. McDonatp. Our art of forecasting wasn’t adequate for the 
situation. I would only remark out of a good deal of experience my- 
self that there are many times when the warning is adequate and 
people do take precautions. 

Mr. Preston. I can see the importance because if we had a little 
warning that night it would have saved millions in Georgia alone, 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. McDona.p. I am pretty much aware of that disastrous freeze 
which had no warning just because the art of forecasting was not good 
enough to catch it. 

I might remark, if you will bear with me, that in many years of 
experience living in New Orleans, for instance, where the pipes and 
plumbing are largely exposed, the water lines are above ground— 
winter after winter in New Orleans pipes are protected on the basis 
of Weather Bureau warnings and the damage 1n that one city alone 
could run to hundreds of thousands of dollars for lack of adequate 
weather warning for exposed piping. That is just one local illustra- 
tion. That is not the motorist but it is related to the same thing in 
New Orleans where sometimes pipes freeze up for lack of an accurate 
warning. 

Mr. Preston. We had the same situation there with this spell of 
weather in the latter part of November of last year. This was very 
abnormal weather for us to have freezing weather before Christmas. 
All of the pipes were pushed away out from the floor, it was so severe; 
pipes bursted eevee. 

Mr. McDonatp. My only comment is that that happens occasionally 
in ante of the weather service; but we believe it would happen very 
much more frequently without a weather service. 

Mr. Preston. That is probably true. 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE AT GUAM 


Mr. Rooney. There is a requested increase of $1,779,787 for “Gen- 
eral weather services,” which is mentioned at. page 1008 of the justi- 
fications. The part of that amount requested for the main meteor- 
i office at Guam is $105,000. What are the details in regard to 
that ¢ 

Mr. McDonaxtp. At Guam, which is an important island stop on 
the trans-Pacific flights—— 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure of $105,000? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is the annual cost of what is called the main 
meteorological office. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what it says at page 1008. I want to know 
how you break down that figure. 

Mr. McDonatp. Thirteen employees. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? What grades? 

Mr. McDonatp. One GS-13, 4 GS-12, 1 GS-7, and 7 GS—5 constitut- 
ing the staff for the main meteorological office, with a salary of $60,270. 
Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at $3,400 for travel ? 
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Mr. McDona.p. Transport of employees and dependents to—— 

; Mr. Rooney. I understand that. I asked you how you arrived at the 
igure. 

Mr. McDonaup. The formula for that I am told by the budget 
officer is 10 employees moved out there at $340 each which is the trans- 
portation rate. 

Mr. Rooney. That is one way? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at that figure $11,790 for trans- 
portation of things? 

Mr. McDonatp. The budget officer, if you do not mind, will give 
you the details of it. 

Mr. Gruss. Household goods total $2,600; the total transportation 
700 cylinders of helium, $8,400; and miscellaneous office supplies, 

790. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure $23,250 re- 
quested under supplies and materials? 

Mr. Gruss. That item is principally for radio-sonde instruments, 
expendable instruments, balloons, parachutes, helium, and so forth 
for making upper air observation. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have detailed breakdowns ! 

Mr. Gruss. I don’t believe I have the details at hand, Mr. Chairman. 
No, I do not have the detail with me. 

Mr. McDona.p. We can supply that. 

Mr. Rooney. Insert all that in the record, please, at this point. 


Detail of object 08, supplies and materials for observation and forecast 
station at Guam 


Expendable radio-sonde instruments, 832 (16 per week) at $17.79____ $14, 801 
Batteries, 832 at $2.85___._______ RSA es RS Se SPEEA GE 2, 371 
Balloons for radio-sondes, 832 at $2.40 | , 997 
Balloons for wind observations, 730 at $0.50 365 
Helium gas, 114,000 cubic feet at $0.0238 2 7138 
Miscellaneous supplies for observations_____.____________ a ae 243 
Office stationery, 13 employees at $20____- set Bee eae er oe 260 
Maps and charts, 1 office at $200 200 
Teletype paper, 250 rolls at $0.70 175 
Automotive supplies, 1 truck at $125 3 125 


Total OS, supplies and materials______________- Pia Pe Gb tid 9 OB 23, 250 
LOCATION OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the requested increase of 110 in the 
average number of positions, are any of those to be in Washington? 

Mr. McDonap. You mean the over-all increase ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McDonatp. I believe that there are very few departmental posi- 
tions; they are for the most part operating positions. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the facts in regard thereto? Are you add- 
ing anybody in Washington ? 

It has been peinted out to me that on page 1025 we may find the 
answer to this question. Average employment of 354 is set up for 
administration for 1952, the same figure as for the current fiscal 
year. 

Mr. McDonatp. We have not increased our working staff. 


82632—51——_33 
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Mr. Rooney. Is that a fact? 
Mr. McDona.p. That is the fact. I would say that that indicates 
that these are planned entirely as operating positions. I am a little 
astonished at that because we are absorbing more administrative load 
in taking the added program. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the requested $60,000 for two full-time 
Weather Bureau offices. 

Mr. McDonatp. Again, that is somewhat on a formula of $30,000 
for a minimum 24-hour establishment to serve airway traffic. 

Mr. Rooney. Where? 

Mr. McDonaxp. At two points, one the Orchard Place Airport at 
Chicago, and the other at Teterboro, N. J., which is a supplementary 
airport for the New York area. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure of $30,000 each? 

Mr. Gruss. The figure of $30,000 each is arrived at by 7 positions 
for each station or a total of 14 requiring total personal services at a 
cost of $45,520—$900 for travel and $4,360-—— 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you need travel in connection with that? 

Mr. Gruss. In the Pent ove dla of any new station, Mr. Chairman, 
we will of necessity have to transfer trained people to Teterboro and 
Orchard Place. The cost for the number of people to be transferred 
will be kept at a minimum but there will have to be key staff there of 
trained people from presently existing stations. For transportation 
of things, $4,360, which is principally for transportation of house- 
hold goods of the employees to be transferred to these two new points, 

lus 
. Mr. Rooney. Where are you going to bring them from ? 

Mr. McDonaun. If you don’t mind my speaking to that, profes- 
sional people are often necessarily moved considerable distances. Our 
professional pool is sufficiently limited and our requirements so tight 
that sometimes we move people from considerable distances to staff 
a place like this. It is a part of our whole placement problem. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you take into consideration the fact that if you 
don’t move them so far it would not cost the taxpayers so much ? 

Mr. McDonatp. We are up against a proposition like this. We 
have professional people, for instance, in these outlying possessions 
and the islands. They serve a while and they must be brought back 
from outlying posts after fairly limited service, after 2 or 3 years. 
We have that turn-over to take care of. In some cases the best accom- 
modation is to assign people who return from outlying places to 
places like these new stations. 

Mr. Rooney. How is the amount for transportation of things 
$4,560 and the travel item only $900 ¢ 

Mr. Gruss. If I may expand on the previous comments, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

Mr. Rooney. Why not let’s get rid of the pending question ? 

Mr. Gruer. Actually, any transportation, in the transportation 
costs of $4,360, only $900 is for the transportation of household goods 
of the people. 

Mr. Soruets You told me $4,360 was principally for transportation 
of household goods. 

Mr. Gruss. I would like to correct that. The balance is made up 
for the transportation of technical equipment and supplies, plus 
office supplies. 
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Mr. Rooney. To what extent? 

Mr. Gruss. The remaining extent. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Grune. Through the experience factor, Mr. Chairman, of total 
requirements for wis items as helium, for the shipment of supplies 
from the central establishment here in Washington that may be re- 

uired, the procurement of office furniture at point of use. As far as 
the detailed breakdowns are concerned, I do not have the details. 

Mr. Roonry. Su you insert them in the record at this point. 

Mr. McDona.p. We will be very glad to. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Detail of object 02, Travel, and of object 08, Transportation of things, for new 
stations at Orchard Place, Ill., and Teterboro, N. J. 


02 Travel: 
Transfer of 10 employees at $90 each 


Total, object 02 





03 Transportation of things: 
Shipment of household goods for 10 employees at $400 
Shipment of supplies and materials at 5 percent of total value___- 


Total, object 03 
FACSIMILE TRANSMISSION OF WEATHER CHARTS 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $30,000 for facsimile transmission 
of weather charts? 

Mr. McDonatp. That, Mr. Chairman, is something of an entry into 
the better utilization of what is already a very costly and useful pro- 
gram in which the Weather Bureau is only a minor beneficiary. There 
is in existence a military facsimile circuit carrying a full grist of de- 
tailed weather charts originating at the combined Weather Bureau- 
Air Force-Navy weather central here in Washington with many out- 
lets for the military use of that material and as yet only a very few 
outlets for the civilian and public use of that costly means of dis- 
tributing weather information. We believe that the equipping of 
some of our Weather Bureau officials to do a better job by having ac- 
cess to this facsimile will pay great dividends in public service, and 
this is a rather small bite at a cherry. If we can get started with it 
we believe we will go rather largely into benefits, without very much 
additional increase in cost, as a matter of fact. We believe that would 
be the case. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you tell us exactly what you mean by facsimile 
transmission ¢ 

Mr. McDonavp. I can illustrate to you, sir, what a facsimile weather 
chart looks like. Here is a weather chart actually sent over wires in 
the form to be used at the receiving end by meteorologists arriving 
at forecasts; these are different charts here, samples, and the speed 
of transmission is rather good. These charts are moved by wire. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you use in the transmission of these charts? 

Mr. McDona.p. They are transmitted over what amount to broad 
telephone circuits; the military actually operates the circuits. 

Mr. Rooney. When you estimate $30,000 for this, are you including 
the production of these charts? 
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Mr. McDonap. We are speaking of adding outlets for the Weather 
Bureau program to this same circuit in places where those outlets 
do not now exist and where the military can not provide outlets for 
civilian use, in order to make these same benefits available in the 
civilian weather service and for better warning service and forecasts. 

Mr. Rooney. If we start this, what will it mean, that the military 
will turn over to you the whole business ? 

Mr. McDonavp. I don’t think that is implied in it at all. 


OPERATION OF SYSTEM 


Mr. Rooney. Assume that I know nothing at all about these new 
outlets; that I am just Joe Doakes sitting over here, and describe the 
operation to us. 

Mr. McDona.p. For illustration purposes, let us say the circuit is 
operated from Washington to San Francisco by the military. For 
their purposes, at San Francisco, or at Army posts which can be con- 
nected to that circuit en route to San Francisco, that circuit is capable 
of having added to it what I describe as outlets, meaning attached 
facsimile machines at any suitable point in almost any number. The 
Army has as many as they need for their requirements. We have 
just a very few of these facsimiles in some of our establishments. So 
far, we have managed to get those by offsetting the cost of installation 
by reducing our personnel in certain of our large offices. We would 
like to put these outlets into more stations and in stations where it 
is hopelessly impossible to get the offset by reducing our personnel. 
We will then do a better job of serving the public, but we will not do 
a better job of serving the public if we put in this machine and reduce 
our personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. You were talking about a circuit from here to San 
Francisco. What are you going to do with the $30,000 insofar as that 
circuit is concerned ? 

Mr. McDonatp. We will install facsimile machines which have to 
be rented. 

Mr. Rooney. From whom ? 

Mr. McDonaip. From the Times Facsimile Corp. which I believe is 
the maker of the machines used in this circuit. We would have to rent 
those machines. This will provide for installation of 16 machines 
for 8 offices. 

Mr. Rooney. At how much? 

Mr. McDonatp. $50 per month, each. 

Then we expect, of course, to have to pay some short-leg connections 
to this circuit where necessary which will also be added into the cost. 


PRESENT METHOD OF HANDLING 


Mr. Rooney. How have you been handling it up to the present time ? 

Mr. McDonawp. By hand-made charts and often the charts are 
wholly inadequate to do a really good job of forecasting where our 
personnel is hmited and they try to keep up with the whole grist of 
weather information which is available by hand-charting processes. 
They bog down between trying to make charts and serve the public 
and neither one is as well done as it should be. 

Mr. Rooney. Since you are embarking on this program of renting 
these machines at $50 a month apiece, what is the contemplated extent 
of the program ? 
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Mr. McDonaxp. Well, Mr. Chairman, we would, of course, like to 
say that these mac hines are needed in at least one key office in each 
State. If we could see our way to getting that far, it will set up a 
public-service program on a better scale than we now have it, keyed 
to the public-forecast and weather-information requirements of each 
State. 

Mr. Rooney. This would run into an item of approximately one- 
half million dollars ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. No; it would not be that much. If we took $30,000 
for 8 offices, and we run it up to 48, say, it would be around $200,000 
over-all even if we could not find offsets anywhere in the program. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you ask of the Budget Bureau for this 
particular item ? 

Mr. Gruss. $50,000, 

Mr. Rooney. They allowed you 30. What did you ask in total for 
the Weather Bureau ? 

Mr. Gruss. The total figure was $31,400,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they indicate what they denied you? 

Mr. Gruss. The items of increase which we are representing in this 
estimate were the items which were approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. By process of elimination, I will be glad to run through the 
disallowed items. 

Mr. Rooney. If you would, please. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Gruss. We requested $275,000 for international aviation. They 


allowed $105,000. 

We requested $100,000 for our fire-weather forecast warning service 
and we were allowed $50,000. 

Mr. Sreran. What was the request for fire-weather ? 

Mr. Gruss. $100,000. 

Mr. Sreran. They allowed you $50,000 ? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. For additional radio-sonde observations at 
824 ocean weather stations, $365,000; we were allowed $320,000. For 
the Arctic program we requested $175,000; we were allowed $175,000. 
Radio-sonde supplies for Canada, we requested $150,000 and were al- 
lowed $150,000. 

For forecast and chart transmission, these facsimile maps, we re- 
quested $50,000 and were allowed $30,000. For instrumental equip- 
ment, technical equipment, at existing stations we requested $100,000 
and we received no allowance. For the Northern Hemisphere weather 
maps and daily upper air bulletins we requested $150,000 and we were 
allowed $124,000. We requested $145—$135,000 for additional upper- 
air stations; we were given no allowance. We requested $365,000 for 
increasing the frequency of upper-air observations in the continental 
United States: we received no allowance. We requested $300,000 for 
10 full-time Weather Bureau offices and received allowance of $60,000 
for 2 offices. We requested $200,000 for instrumental equipment at 
existing Weather Bureau and CAA stations and received no allow- 
ance. We requested $700,000 for weather observations in the Trust 
Territory in the Pacific and received an allowance of $250,000. We 

requested $129,000 for the river and flood forecast warning service and 
received no allowance. 

We requested $80,000 for the interagency report for the Arkansas- 
Red and White River Basins; we received no allowance for that. We 
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requested $541,000 for the expansion or extension of hydro-climato- 
logical work; we received no allowance. We requested $620,000 for 
revision of our climatological tables—publications; we received no 
allowance; $380,000 for certain climatological service requested by the 
Navy and Air Force; received no allowance. We requested $837,000 
for a research project dealing with tornadoes in the Middle West; we 
received no allowance. We requested $133,000 for a research forecast 
program; we received no allowance. 

We requested $30,000 for cloud physics investigation ; no allowance. 

We requested $400,000 for reclassification of some of our existing 
positions and received an allowance of $300,000. 

Mr. Rooney. These were all requests for additional money ? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much you presented to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as reductions in your budget from the present 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Sreran. May I ask a question? These are all increases you 
asked for? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The only reduction which they presented to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget was $125,000 established as a reserve under section 
1214 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951, 

Do you take credit for that? 

Mr. Gruss. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gruss. That is all we presented to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. You gentlemen, budgetwise, are quite ambitious. 
Couldn’t you find any area in the entire Weather Bureau where you 
could decrease your activities ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Mr. Chairman, we do find such areas. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. McDonaxp. But the requirements, the demands upon us for 
public service so far exceed our ability to render that service that 
where we can find an opportunity to reduce our expenses, reduce our 
personnel, we have a dozen places waiting and people are camping on 
our doorstep, so to speak, asking that we supply more service. So 
what we do is actually readjust as carefully as and as efficiently as we 
know how. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you get many requests from the Congress in con- 
nection with service? 

Mr. McDonatp. A good many requests which are passed on to us 
through the Congress; yes, sir. They are not, as a rule, importunate. 
They are passing along requests from constituents which come to 
them very properly. 

Mr. Rooney. There is no question about that. That is one of the 
duties of a Congressman. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you ever pay any attention to them? 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood asked, “Do you ever pay any attention to 
them ?” 

Mr. McDonatp. We try our best to give them the best attention we 
can within our means. I can assure you that we have a real regard 
for this body of demand which reaches us day in and day out. For 
instance, the Charleston, W. Va., station, I believe, was established 
through imperative necessity in the airways operation. We assigned 
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three people, as I recall it, as a minimum staff to try to handle public 
service and airways weather duties at Charleston, W. Va., in this last 
year. It is a capital city, the crossroads of airlines, and it is a place 
where without particular mandate of Congress we moved into an area 
that needed service and established something. It is very illustrative. 
We are still waiting for,Avoca airport. 

Mr. Roonry. That is in Mr. Flood’s district. 

Mr. McDonap. We are fully aware of it and the need. 


GENERAL WEATHER SERVICES AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record page 1008 
of the justifications which contains a breakdown of the request for 
general weather service. Following that we will insert page 1022 
thereof which contains a similar breakdown of the request for the item, 
Research. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


I. GENERAL WEATHER SERVICES 


Justifications by activities 





| | | 
| 1951 estimate (adjusted) | 1952 estimate Difference 1952 over 1951 





Zz l Seay ei gas cama ts emp enag ai 
| | Aver- | | Aver- | Aver- 
Posi- | 38° | | Posi- | Posi- | S8e 


Cost | tions 


bom Cot i. em- Cost 
tions ploy: | | tions ploy- 


| ment | r ment 


Personal services: | | | 
Permanent positions.| 4,002) 3, 884/$16, 952,346) 4,071 
Part-time and tem- | 

porary positions...| 2, 219) 197 355, 500, 2, 253 +34, 000 
Total personal | | | | 

services..........) 6,221, 4,081) 17,307,846) 6,324, 4,168) 18,271,947, +103 +87 +0964, 101 

Other objects. - aie acne 5, 314, 5383 : 6, 130, 219 +815, 686 


+$930, 101 


| 


i. | eens ee 081 22, 622,379, 6,324) 4,168, 24,402,166, +103 +87 +1, 779, 787 


Note —Employment Nov. 30, 1959: 3,775. (Does not include part-time employment.) 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1951 TO 1952 





} Average 
Positions | employ- 
ment 


Personal | Other . 
nenthtiaitinenal : . Total 
services objects 


. Internationa! commitments: 

1. Main meteorological office at Guam - 13 $60, 270 $44, 730 $105, 000 
2. Weather observations in Trust Ter- | 

ritory -. .. ec Ninel | 8 39.5 116, 100 133, 900 250, 000 
3. Improvement of upper-air coverage | 

over the Atlantic and Pacific | 

Oceans 4 2 80, 508 23S, 492 320, 000 
4. Rawinsonde supplies for Canada. -- 0 150, 000 150, 000 
5. Arctic program bdo ee 3,090 171,910 175, 000 

B. Domestic requirements: 

1. Fire-weather forecast and warning 

eorviae : 3 5 31,175 50, 000 
2. Facsimile transmission of weather 

charts 30, 000 30, 000 
3. Two full-time Weather Bureau of- 

fices 2.6 5, 5: 14, 479 60, 000 
4. Pay adjustments (within-grade sal- 

ary advancements, — reclassifica- 

tions, and 1 day’s pay in excess of 

52-week hase) _....- 


639, 787 639. 787 


Total difference, 1952 over 1941 +103 


486. 7 +964, 101 - +1, 779, 787 


! Includes 34 positions and 25.5 man-years for Pacific island natives. 
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II. ResEARCH 


Justifications by activities 








1951 estimate (adjusted) | 1952 estimate Difference 1952 over 1951 
i 
iz — 
if | Aver- | | Aver- | | Aver- | 
3 wet: | A i Soni. | 2ee | | poi. | 28e | 
a oo | em- | Cost mea em- Cost p—— em- | Cost 
ie | ploy- ploy- | ploy- 
: | ment | ment | ment 










Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_| 98 95 $392, 261 121 118 $505, 265 +23 +23  +$113,004 
Part-time and tem- | | 

porary positions 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Total personal 








ey os 95 | 392,261 121 118 505, 265 +23 +23 +113, 004 
Other objects. -__.......- ee: , 235, 580 288, 005 ay: +52, 425 
eee 98 95 627, 841 121 118 793, 270 +23 +23 +165, 429 











NotTe.—Employment Nov. 30, 1950: 93. 








EXPLANATION OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 1951 TO 1952 





! 
| 
















- : 
r Average | 
Posi- | Personal Other 
‘exe employ- | ope wre Total 
tions anent services | objects 
—_——— — —— = — — —_ a — 
1. Preparation and publication of Northern j 
Hemisphere weather maps 23 23 $71, 575 | $52, 425 $124, 000 
2. Pay adjustments (justified under the 
activity ‘‘General Weather Services’’) 2 9 ees 41, 429 
Total difference, 1952 over 1951. _. +23 | +23 | +113,004 | +52,425 | +165, 429 
| | 








Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for the requested 23 additional per- 
manent positions in research at a cost of $113,004? 

Mr. McDonap. The research items as presented in the estimates 
are, I believe, wholly concerned with the preparation and publication 
of Northern Hemisphere charts, weather maps, a historical sequence 
begun during the last war and which all meteorologists, whether 
military or civilian, need to have extended and continued as the basis 
for important weather research. The weather being a hemispheric 
and world-wide matter, these basic charts for research are quite im- 
portant. The 23 positions are all operating positions in connection 
with the production of those charts. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the figure at page 1022, “Pay adjust- 
ments (justified under the activity ‘General Weather Service’), 
$41,429,” does that refer to the general item $700,000 which was 
described at page 5 of Dr. Reichelderfer’s statement ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I believe so. 

Mr. Roonry. That is explained in the last paragraph of the state- 
ment; is it not? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, sir; and also, Mr. Chairman, on page 1020 of our 
justifications. 

























NORTHERN HEMISPHERE WEATHER MAPS 


Mr. Rooney. What about this item of $124,000 on page 1022, “Prep- 
aration and publication of Northern Hemisphere weather maps”? 


Mr. MoDonatp. That is the item I just spoke to. 

Mr. Rooney. [I am asking now concerning the details of it? 

Mr. McDonaxp. It will involve the careful preparation and analysis 
and publication of a chart for each day. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure of $124,000? 

Mr. Gruss. For 23 positions, Mr. Chairman, we require $71,575; 
for travel, 306; transportation of things, $618; communication serv- 
ices, 135; for rents and utilities, $12,916; for printing and reproduc- 
tion, $33,600; other contractual services, $50; supplies and materials, 
$4,800: total of $124,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of that item for supplies and 
materials ? 

Mr. Gruss. I will have to furnish that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have such a breakdown ? 

Mr. Gruss. Let me see if I have the details here. For maps and 
charts, $1,000; punch cards or other miscellaneous supplies such as 
IBM paper, $3,800. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the three 
pages which have been presented to the committee with regard to the 
requested supplemental amount of $475,000. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WEATHER BUREAU, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Amendment to 1952 estimates 
Original estimate__. $26,620,000 Change to___ $27,095,000 Increase___ $475,000 
Details of Financial Requirements 


Object class: 
01 Personal services (48 positions) —~...-..-.---- $189, 350 
G2 Travel .... aes Os : 39, 140 
RN? oar mI OUND a i a at che 36, 438 
04 Communication services__- : hg at = Cubbies 200 
O8 Supplies and materials__—_~~_- 97, 772 
09 Equipment —-__-_- ; 2, 100 


Total obligations_____- ioe es re obi 5, 000 


The requirement for personal services includes 3S positions for observers 
aboard ship, two for maintenance of equipment, one for supervisory and admin- 
istrative work at shore headquarters, and two for processing records of the 
observations. The following factors determine the total number of observers 
required for this program: (a) Each man will spend 70 percent of his time at 
sea, which means that 1.43 men are required for full coverage of one man at sea: 
(b) the average travel time to and from stations is 1.17 times the number of 
days (21 days) each ship remains on station, so that 2.17 men are at sea for 
1 man on station (1.17+1.00); (c) two stations are to be staffed: and (d) six 
men are r-quired for full coverage of the observational program on one ship, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. In summary, the formula is: 

(a) 148X (b) 217X (ec) 2X (d) 6=37.2 ship observers 

The travel cost consists principally of per diem which must be paid to ob- 
servers while on board ship, but also includes a small amount for land travel be- 
tween ports and for station transfers in connection with replacement of per- 
sonnel. 

Transportation of things includes $16,000 for transportation of helium which 
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is used in making upper-air observations, approximately $3,600 for transporta- 
tion of household goods of transferred employees, and approximately $17,000 for 
transportation of supplies and equipment. 

Supplies required for these stations are mostly for upper-air observations, and 
include $144,138 for 8,870 expendable radiosonde instruments, $14,000 for 4,000 
cylinders of helium, and $39,634 for balloons, batteries, radar targets, and mis- 
cellaneous items. The supply cost is relatively large because observations are 
taken while ships are en route as well as while on station, in order to realize 
F: the greatest benefit from the investment in ships and personnel. The quantity 
#5: of supplies required is computed by multiplying the number of daily observations 
He per station (4) times the number of days (365), times a factor (1.4) for losses 
ue due to rough weather at sea and to defective units, times the number of stations 
‘i (2), times the number of ships at sea per station (2.17). 

4 365 1.42 & 2.17==8,870 sets of expendables 
Complete replacement of equipment at ocean vessel stations is required in 5 
years. The amount represented, $12,100, is the annual replacement cost. 





GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 





At present the joint Weather Bureau-Coast Guard weather station program 
over the Pacific Ocean consists of three stations. This coverage has been 
found inadequate for the preparation of accurate forecasts covering the western 
United States, the provision of weather intelligence required for the operation 
of aircraft over the vast reaches of the Pacific, and the protection of United 
States installations on Pacific islands and in the Far East. 

This deficiency has been recognized by the Bureau of the Budget. Accord- 
ingly, the Bureau has coordinated Weather Bureau and Coast Guard plans for 
the operation of two additional ocean vessel stations in the Pacific. Since the 
locations proposed for these stations are remote from land bases, six vessels will 
be required to keep a constant weather-watch. Vessels en route to and from the 
stations will take observations at the regularly scheduled times, thus augument- 
ing weather coverage to a greater extent than would be apparent from the 
addition of only two locations for fixed coverage. 

The proposed stations are consistent with ratified ICAO conventions and Air 
Coordinating Committee recommendations. 

Expansion of the ocean weather program over the Pacific Ocean has been 
requested repeatedly by civil and military aviation interests. The estimates 
are based on costs of the present joint Weather Bureau-Coast Guard operation 
that has been carried on successfully and continuously for more than 10 years 
in the Atlantic. 

Coast Guard plans call for the activation of participating vessels by July 1, 
1951; hence, the Weather Bureau must install electronic equipment on the ves- 
sels, recruit and train personnel, and procure an initial quantity of expendable 
instruments and supplies before that date. For this purpose the Bureau of the 
Budget is releasing a reserve of $125,000 under section 1214. The effect of this 
program on the Weather Bureau estimates for 1952 as previously represented to 
the committee, is twofold: First, the total estimated appropriation is increased 
by $475,000 and, second, the release of the reserve in 1951 increases the base for 
1952 by $125,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the matter of the 38 additional positions 
described as observers aboard ship ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. The budget officer will tell you how we arrived 
at that number. It is in keeping with the going programs elsewhere— 
already going on as the number required for support of stations. 

Mr. Gruss. That service includes 38 positions for observers aboard 
ship, 2 for the maintenance of equipment, 1 for supervision. 

Mr. Roonry. You are reading from the first page of the justifica- 
tions. I can read that myself. I want to know something about it. 
Why do you need 38? Why not 35? 

Mr. McDonatp. Each ocean station, Mr. Chairman, is manned in 
a rotational process by Coast Guard ships furnishing platform for 
these observations. They stay on the station only approximately 1 
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month. A ship must be en route to station for relief so that there is 
considerable overlap in travel time to and from base to station. 
Each ship in the rotation will require a weather-observing crew of 
six men ior these four observations and other work carried on, and 
it takes two and a half such crews, I believe, to fully keep a station 
operating . 

Mr. Grubb, am I correct on that—that two and a half crews are 
needed ? 

Mr. Gress. Approximately three; yes, it is nearly three. 

Mr. McDonaxp. It comes nearer to being three crews to keep this 
rotation supplied and going without gap. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do you recruit people that you use in this type 
of work? 

Mr. McDonaup. These are men recruited from our own observa- 
tional ranks. They have to be rather specially qualified men because 
they have to stand this rough 

Mr. Rooney. Where do you get them ? 

Mr. McDonatp. In our recruitment program, we often solicit the 
volunteer services; that is, we solicit volunteers from the ranks of our 
observers in this work on shore and so far as we can, take men who are 
already equipped to do the job and physically able to undertake the 
ocean service. We rarely recruit directly from outside the Bureau 
into this job. They usually come to our land stations first and then 
volunteer for the ocean weather service. 

Mr. Roonry. What are your arrangements with the Coast Guard 
in regard to this matter? 

Mr. McDona.p. The Coast Guard, of course, operates the ships. 

Mr. Roonry. They proceed about their own work at the same time 
that you are working on weather observation ? 

Mr. McDonax. That is correct, and our men are given status of 
petty officers, as far as presence on the ship is concerned. I believe 
they mess in the officers mess and they are under ship’s discipline in 
many respects. 

Mr. Rooney. How many men do you have as an average on a ship? 

Mr. McDonatp. For this four observations per day program which 
is represented in these estimates it will take six men adequately to sup- 
port that program on each ship. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, the money for the maintenance and cruis- 
ing of the ship is appropriated to the Coast Guard ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Through the Weather Bureau there is merely ex- 
pended the money for personal services of the Weather Bureau em- 
ployees. 

Mr. McDonaxp. And the expendables. 

Mr. Rooney. How long have you been pursuing such a program? 

Mr. McDonatp. I believe the ocean weather program goes back to 
the early stages of the last war, or to 1940. 

Mr. Rooney. About 10 or 11 years. Has it worked out satisfac- 
torily ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. Quite so. We went through the war and ren- 
dered, I think, invaluable service; it is still invaluable in terms of 
over-ocean flight. 





Mr. Rooney. How much equipment do you have on one of those 
ships? 

Mr. McDonatp. I believe the fixed installations are about $15,000 
per ship. Other supplies necessary to operate with these fly-away 
radio-sounding instruments, the helium and other expendables are 
fairly expensive. Especially the expendables that fly away. Of 
course, there is no recovery whatsoever from radio-sonde instruments 
released at sea. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Roonry. What is the consequence of the requested new lan- 
guage set forth on pages 159 and 160 of the committee print ‘ 

Mr. McDonaxp. Are you speaking to the new language ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McDona.p. The language is to provide the legal basis for 
what will show up as a reduction in our appropriation inasmuch as 
the maintenance of the station at Keflavik, Iceland, in the interest 
of transatlantic and air operations, will, under a plan now being 
developed become what is known as a “joint- support” matter under 
the International Civil Aviation Organization to be handled through 
the State Department. To the extent of the support which the United 
States will contribute to a joint support program in this place, now 
operated by the Weather Bureau, we will, under this language, be 
called upon to transfer some of our appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that mean in dollars and cents? 

Mr. McDonatp. Approximately $160,000 per annum. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. McDonald, I am constitutionally and in principle 
opposed to the projection of the defense people into civilian activi- 
ties beyond the narrow realm that I think will be necessary; but if 
and when we reach a situation where the President declares a national 
emergency to exist, when that time comes; secondly, keeping in mind 
the fantastic sizes of budgets around, allowed by the Congress and 
approved by the people for defense purposes—certainly, I am satis- 
fied that there are an unlimited number of activities that could be 
absorbed in that huge defense budget to which I have no objection 
so far as the budget is concerned. 

Now, without putting you under control, which I would object to 
if the defense people wanted it, and fourthly, since everybody declares 
that in modern emergencies and modern military efforts, mobiliza- 
tion and defense, it is impossible to distinguish the international from 
the domestic and agriculture from machine gun into a solidarity of 
mobilized defense; that is mobilized effort all-out, why couldn't this 
whole thing be absorbed by the defense budget and let you run the 
shop the way you are running it? Why isn’t this the kind of dupli- 

cation under executive decree of emergency which would be merely 

an extension of what the Coast Guard is doing in toto, since I am 
convinced that no part of your Weather Bureau effort can be dis- 
associated from the defense effort in any part, that you are an integral 
and essential and necessary element of any kind of a program which 
we now are engaged in. 

Why could we not save every dollar of this and say to the defense 
people, you absorb every penny of that? You are going to benefit 
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directly, not only indirectly, but directly from every element of this 
entire bureau. You will of necessity benefit. 

Mr. McDonavp. I am not sure I ‘completely understand the point 
of your question. May I ask, are you inquiring of me whether in my 
belief we should now operate as a part of the military establishment ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. I am against that. 

Mr. McDonap. I am, too. 

Mr. Fioop. I want only the transfer of funds. 

Mr. McDonavp. Let me answer it this way—— 

Mr. Frioop. You don’t care where the money comes from as long 
as you get what you want. 

Mr. McDonarp. Exactly so. I might even be so bold as to put on 
the record here, with a little trepidation because I am, after all, here 
in an official capacity, but I don’t mind, if you permit dropping out 
of official capacity far enough to say 

Mr. Froop. There is not much trepidation in the history of the 
Clan McDonald. Don’t vou start it. 

Mr. McDonaup. I think we do this job so much more economically 
than any military agency ever would do it. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. McDonap. Until there just cannot be amy question about that 
on the part of honest-minded people who will look at the matter. 


THIRTY-DAY FORECAST PROGRAM 


Mr. Firoop. Nobody will doubt that. 
All right: I have heard a lot of favorable comments developing 


among businessmen which surprises me, toward at least this section 
of the Government, with reference to these monthly forecasts of 
weather being taken advantage of within the last several months 
which has become popularized or publicized more. Who gave birth 
to that and how is it developing ¢ 

Mr. McDonaip. The Weather Bureau is the whole and sole author 
of these 30-day forecasts. 

Mr. Fioop. You admit that, do you ? 

Mr. McDonarp. Tam proud to claim that. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you doing? What is it all about? 

Mr. McDonaup. Over the decades, over history, many have sought 
to get as far out in their foreknowledge of weather as they could and, 
of course, the more complicated life becomes, the more important it 
is to try to get a preview, if possible, of weather conditions in store. 
That is simply a corollary to the fact that weather fundamentally 
affects everything mankind does; so that it has been a long object 
of research in meteorological activities to attempt to extend our 
ability to get some accurate or even modestly improved estimate of 
future conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. That is justification for the existence of your Bureau 
and with that we concur or we would not be giving you anything. 
But why of recent months—who has developed and why is it im- 
portant to the main-street grocer and the main-street shoe store and 
the main-street hardware merchant on the corner of a small, mid- 
western town that he should have and take advantage of some pro- 
gram out here of monthly forecasts of weather ? 
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Mr. McDonatp. Begging the question of knowing that exactly 
these people do the ‘ob. We know there is a great interest in our 
monthly outlook produced out there twice a month, for 30 days ahead. 
The program is a development of this whole northern hemisphere re- 
search and has come very modestly into being. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you project this information to Main Street? 

Mr. McDona.p. It is published as a flier, a 4-page flier put out 
twice a month by the Weather Bureau on a subscription basis. 

Mr. Fioop. To whom ? 

Mr. McDonatp. On subscription. 

Mr. Fioop. Why subscriptions if it is as good as you say and you are 
getting all this money and it is so important; you think it is a grand 
idea and little people, little merchants on the corners are going to 
benefit by this thing. Why must that be a subscription? 

Mr. McDonatp. Might I refer to the fact that we have been en- 
joined more than once at this table to try to recover for the Govern- 
ment some of the costs of doing business ? 

Mr. Fioop. You can torture that out of context, too. 

Mr. McDonatp. That is part of the reason. 

Mr. Fioop. You can do some good things free. 

Mr. McDona.». It+is also part of our reasons that we are modest 
enough about this to make no extravagent claims for its accuracy. 

Mr. Fioop. Apparently you must have been doing something worth- 
while; I hear a lot of good things about it. 

Mr. McDonatp. The subscription list has grown from about 350 at 
the beginning to some 3,500 in a fairly short time. ; 

Mr. Foon. If this is as you claim it is reaching the point where it 
is kind of a service that the public is entitled to, especially since it is 
benefiting the kind of people that I am surprised you are benefiting, 
the little fellow running a two by four store on some main street of 
a town of 10,000 people, that it is the kind of service where certainly 
little taxpayers and little fellows, who are very little businessmen, are 
reaching the point where they are entitled to some kind of free service 
from the Congress and from this committee, too. 

That brings me to this point. I would like to talk with this budget 
man about that. I was intrigued by the statement you made on the 
record of the long list of things you asked the budget for that you did 
not get. Now, was that a request for increase in funds of existing 
services or did it include partly, and as well, increases for existing 
facilities and in addition, funds to establish new requested services 
and in your judgment important services? 

Mr. Grups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, to both ? 

Mr. Grupp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand this, that the only reason that you 
brought to the attention under our existing financial administrative 
system and budget systems of this Government, the only way that I 
heard this afternoon from you, the budget officer of the Weather 
Bureau, coming before this subcommittee of which I am a member, 
that the 15 things that you thought were important to the general 
welfare of the public, you asked the budget for, but you did not ask 
us for, or even bring to our attention was because the budget people 
said you cannot have them; and the only reason I heard about it was 
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because the chairman happened to ask you a question and you answered 
it backward by saying, well, this is what we did not get, by exclusion. 
Is that right? Is that the way we run this thing so that the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House as far as I know has no information 
on where we are in the last day of our hearings of this subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction anyhow and I have no more idea unless somebody hap- 
pened to ask for it about what did you ask the Budget Bureau for 
that you did not get; is that right? 

Mr. Gruss. That is right. 

Mr. McDona.p. We have played ball 

Mr. Fioop. That makes the subcommittee nothing but a group of 
unglorified, uncertified public accounts. We have no idea what you 
people have in mind unless we are long-haired and brilliant enough 
to think it up. You may have asked the Budget Department for 50 
things that you people think are important: new services for the 
weather service to the taxpayer and everybody else who is concerned 
at large and they in their omnipotence say for whatever reasons they 
say those things, good, bad, or indifferent, you don’t get it. In addi- 
tion to that, you don’t get this much for what you are doing and all 
we hear is if we happen to think about it is, what do you ask for? 
All we hear is we did not get so many thousands for this service; but 
all the potential for good or bad is determined by the Budget Bureau 
and it never gets to the Appropriation Committee of the House. So 
we have no jurisdiction or we are not requested to or apparently it is 
none of our business to pass judgment upon what should or should 
not be done by our department at all; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Gruss. That is right, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Foon. If ever I heard of a fifth wheel on a wagon, this sub- 
committee is it. 

Mr. Rooney. Wait a minute; that is not right at all. This com- 
mittee has the power if it so decides to vote for any item that has been 
denied by the Bureau of the Budget and has on proper occasion 
done so. 

Mr. Fioop. No question about that, but how is this committee to 
know; this is the first time since I have sat on this subcommittee that 
you or anybody else had sense enough to ask them, what did you ask 
them for that you did not get. I have never heard a list like that. 

Mr. Rooney. You just have not been paying attention. 

Mr, Sreran. We have been asking and passing on that for 17 years. 

Mr. Froop. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. Steran. For 17 years we have been asking that same question. 

Mr. Fioop. I should wake up and pay more attention, apparently. 

Mr. Gruss. We are under direction by the administration which 
prohibits us from making representations outside of the budget to 
Members of Congress—to members of the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Rooney. Just one minute. The rule is you are not to volunteer. 
Your instructions are to give the committee every single bit of in- 
formation it requires in any regard concerning operations? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what the law is. I know what they are sup- 
posed to do as well as anybody else in this committee knows what they 
are supposed to do; that is why I am putting on the record that it is 








not generally known, or if it is it has been forgotten about, that all 
you tell us when you come up here is what we ask you for and you 
volunteer nothing. If I fail to say to you, either because of lack of 
intelligence or lack of alertness or out of my chronic stupidity that 
what did you ask for, what did you ask them for that you did not 
get, you just sit there and say nothing; isn’t that it; and because this 
committee is pressed for time and we haven't got the time to delve into 
these things with your Bureau or any of the other 50 that come be- 
fore us, we have got to rush through here like a dose of salts half 
the time; we can’t help it and you can’t. This is merely an agency 
to pass upon a group of figures, except upon occasion when the spirit 
moves us. I am shocked by it. I just wonder why we should not 
examine in this Congress this whole structure again of what rela- 
tionships does the Bureau of the Budget bear as an intervening agency 
between the administrator of an executive department and the Ap- 
propriations Committee as an agent and an arm, a strong right arm, 
of the House. It looks to me from what I am hearing here lately 
it is about time we find out just to what extent the Bureau of the 
Budget is dictating and controlling what comes before this House 
and that we to a great extent just put imprimaturs upon nine-tenths 
of the requests except flagrant violations, flagrant derelictions, as 
we can physically meet them. That is all. 

I will leave the question of rain making, Mr. Stefan, if you are in- 
terested ; so I won't take all the time. 

Mr. Preston. Refer to page 1021, please, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May I interpolate one question which is concerned 


with something developed by Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to this 30-day forecast and the four-page 
fiver that you get out, how much does that cost the businessman if he 
wishes to subscribe to it? 

Mr. McDona.p. $4.80 a year; a very modest subscription, sir. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. Items (b) and (c) on page 1021 reveal that there has 
been some reclassification in your agency. Explain the reclassification 
under item (b). an itemization of 1951. I take it that that means that 
sometime during 1951 you reclassified some positions and you expect 
to continue those in 1952. 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. What positions were those and how many ? 

Mr. McDonatp. A total of 1.200 positions; mainly, a vast majority 
at rather low levels of grade: the vast proportion were just made 7's 
and 9s, under the classification standards current at the time of last 
year's estimates were put together, which means they stem from stand- 
ards actually governing our representations in the summer of 1947, as 
1 recall it. Since that time, and published in August of 1950, there 
has been a revision of standards for a number of the positions in the 
Weather Bureau along with other government departments, because 
the Weather Bureau is not the only agency in which meteorologists or 
forecasters work for the Government. So that a new set of stand- 
ards was published in August of 1950 which becomes again a govern- 





ing demand upon us to represent our positions in terms of those stand- 
ards. We are : already being audited by the Civil Service Commission 
and being flagged for not having implemented the standard of August 
1950; and we are meeting that by the explanation which is the only 
one, of course, we can offer, that the amount of money involved is such 
that we cannot face the alternative of reducing our program to imple- 
ment that standard and we are here asking for the appropriation to 
implement the standard. 

Mr. Preston. Who initiated this idea of reclassifying meteorolo- 
gists ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. The Civil Service Commission itself. . 

Mr. Preston. I understand that, but that does not answer my ques- 
tion: Who initiated the request to reclassify ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I could not answer that. We did not, if you are 
asking whether we initiated the classification: no. It is the standard 
practice, as we understand it, in the Commission to review across 
agency lines. Undoubtedly they found that meteorology as a pro- 
fessional service was falling out of step with professional classifica- 
tions generally in the Government and it is my understanding that 
the Commission itself is the initiating agency in these matters. 

Mr. Rooney. There is information with regard to this in the last 
paragraph of Dr. Reichelderfer’s statement that I referred to a while 
ago. 

Mr. Preston. Is it explained to your satisfaction, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. I would be inclined to go along with it. It is some- 
thing that we discussed previously; we discussed it last year and 
before that. 

Mr. McDonatp. I am reminded by Mr. Cawley, that was approved 
last vear by Congress on the basis ofa progressive implementation so 
that the whole year cost is represented here in this item. 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


. Preston. I notice on page 1036 that you expect to acquire 
19 trucks. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Thirteen for replacement with six being new. How 
many automobiles do you expect to acquire / 

Mr. McDonavp. Passenger automobiles? I think none, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Preston. None at all. 

Mr. Rooney. The six new ones are for the new program, with one 
for the Arctic station, two for fire-weather, and three for international 
aviation station; is that correct ? 

McDonatp. Mr. Rooney, two for the Arctic, three for fire- 
weather, and for international aviation, one. 

Mr. Preston. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnaty. I was interested in your statement in connection 
with the fine work you say you are doing in connection with assisting 
farmers, in connection with frost service, flood conditions, and so on. 
What are you doing in connection with soil-moisture testing? 
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FIELDS OF OVERLAPPING INTEREST 


Mr. McDona.p. It is a field of overlapping interest, earernmentaly 
speaking, and we are in that field very slightly. There is some wor 
going on cooperatively of which we are aware, I believe mostly in 
Iowa, in connection with crop weather work which we engage in co- 
operatively but do not have a settled and fixed program of soil-moisture 
measurements. I believe that it might legally and technically belong 
to another Government agency, Soil Conservation or some other Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The other day we had before us the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, a Department of Commerce agency, and we 
learned that they are carrying on soil tests at various points through- 
out the country; and, as I recall, the questions and the answers thereto 
brought out that this was carried on in cooperation with the Weather 
Bureau, this work. 

Mr. McDona.p. I am not aware that that is the case. They must 
be engineering tests, I would judge, for airport construction and so 
on, and that is outside our field. 

Mr. MarsHatu. I am a little interested in your statement that you 
feel that the matter of soil tests, moisture testing, should be carried 
on in some other field. Just what is the basis of your decision ? 

Mr. McDona.p. By definition, I suppose, getting quite abstract 
about it, meteorology might be thought to end at the ground. We do 
carry it through stream flow, it is true, but because stream flow starts 
in the air. That again is a border zone in which you will find several 
Government agencies active. We are in the matter of stream flow 
along with the United States Engineers and United States Geological 
Survey; at least those two important agencies share strong, organized 
interest in stream flow and hydraulics. Reclamation is perhaps also in 
that same field. Soil Conservation, perhaps somewhat in that field. 
So that while in stream flow we seem to violate this abstract principle 
of definition that meteorology ends at the surface of the ground, I 
think it is a fairly good abstract principle. 

Mr. MarsHatu. So many of the other climatic conditions that are 
reported on by the Weather Bureau that tie in with that, of course— 
the matter of frost, the matter of rainfall; and, of course, you have 
the advantage of having some of your stations geographically located 
to bring about the best desired results. 

Mr. McDonavp. I might say that I have no argument with the con- 
cept that you seem to hold that perhaps we would be a good agency 
to do measurements of that kind since we come right down to that 
point and do deal with conditions that produce frost in the ground. 
The matter is as it stands today probably because there just hasn’t 
historically been the kind of demand on us; it hasn’t been presented 
in a way to lead us to undertake that kind of work or make representa- 
tion that we should undertake it. 

Mr. Marsnaun. I think, if I recall—and I am stating from 
memory—I think going back as late as 1943, there were requests made 
to the Weather Bureau for this type of service. 

Mr. McDonaxp. That could be. 

Mr. Marswaty. At one time, it is my impression that the Weather 
Bureau did at least carry on some preliminary work in connection 
with inaugurating that type of service. 
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Mr. McDonatp. My recollection is rather weak on the matter but I 
am quite sure you can correct that. We have explored this in a rather 
tentative way from time totime. But I am also quite sure that we have 
never represented an organized program which would come up here to 
the Congress as an estimate for a spending program in that kind of 
observations. 

Mr. Marswatu. I do not know whether the committee is going to 
allow these estimated costs passed by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration or not but in 1950 in soil-moisture determination they esti- 
mated $34,000; in 1951, $21,000; and in 1952, $21,000, stating they 
found equipment that was now perfected to the point that they could 
test this soil moisture. Now you work very closely with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Mr. McDonap. Not in their engineering and construction program. 

Mr. Marsnauu. As far as the over-all picture of weather is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McDonatp. Where reporting and weather use programs are 
concerned. 

Mr. Marsnaut. It is my understanding that their technical de- 
velopment in this field has been comparatively recent. Would you 
mind looking into this thing and, if they are establishing soil-moisture 
tests, to see if there is not some possible way that you can correlate 
that into the rest of your reports ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would be very glad to look into it and if you wish, 
to inform you as to what I find is the existing case, what is the existing 
state of the matter and how far it seems possible to make some addi- 
tional use of a program of that kind. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Right offhand, personally, I can’t think of anything 
that would be more of a service to the country than a good reporting 
of the soil-moisture content because figures have been gathered in 
experiments to show that in certain crops such as wheat, for example, 
that they can come within six-tenths of a bushel of determining on 
the basis of soil-moisture content just what they might expect as far 
as yield is concerned, which is remarkably accurate; appearing to 
have more benefit on the crop report or planning program than 
actually being able to know whether it is going to rain or not a. few 
hours in advance. 

Mr. Foop. Six-tenths of a bushel? 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is right. That is not all crops; that is in 
connection with wheat. I understand that the figures in connection 
with cotton is also relatively close as far as being able to determine 
what the yields will be by knowing the soil-moisture content. 

Now, I was interested in a statement you made about selling sub- 
scriptions. How much money did you collect back into the Weather 
Bureau from all sources, a total of all money that is paid back to you? 

Mr. McDona.p. The budget officer tells me that our collections to 
the Bureau, credited to our Bureau, are in the order of $10,000 an- 
nually. I might inform you that subscriptions to publications do not 
come back for credit to our appropriation. They go to the credit of 
the Government Printing Office. They are miscellaneous receipts 
through the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Marsnati. But you have the amount that you get back, paid 


back, that you can use to supplement your appropriation, that comes to 
about $10,000? 
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Mr. McDonatp. None of this is creditable in terms of reuse, as I 
understand it. It is mise ne receipts to the Treasury. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Any service as far as you are concerned which you 
are able to collect a fee for stoned iding, is paid back to the Treasury 
and you have no way of putting that into your account ¢ 

Mr. McDonavp. That is correct. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS IN 10-YEAR PERIOD 


Mr. Marsnaci. I was interested in glancing at page 160 of the bill 
before us, and if I can read these figures correctly, the appropriation 
for the Weather Bureau has more than doubled since 1946. Why the 
tremendous increase in such a short time? 

Mr. McDonap. That is not a new question, Mr. Marshall. I would 
say it reflects two important things, one, and perhaps most important, 
expansion of our programs along with the expansion of the national 
interest into overseas Installations, locations where we formerly didn’t 
operate—Keflavik, Iceland, is one of them—into the Arctic, into the 
Pacific and islands that we formerly did not base any operations at. 

Second, a very definite up-trend in all costs of doing business, in- 
cluding a very large sum in that increase for the rise in salary scales 
which has progressively come into Government salaries in keeping 
with the increased cost of living. 

I dare say the major single fraction in that appropriation increase 
is actually the fraction representing this increase in salaries, over 
which we have no control. We represent that in keeping with the 
salary scales established by the Congress for application to the 
Government service. 

Mr. Marsnary. If I understand you correctly, it seems to me that 
your trend there is much different than that of a number of other 
agencies which we have had before us. 

Mr. McDonavp. I think I can explain that if you will pardon my 
interrupting to do so. The Weather Bureau is an old-established 
ugency. Wedon’t come and go. Weare here tostay. We doa service 
that I think is stable. It is valid; the people continue to ask for it 
and ask for more of it. So we do not undergo the fluctuation which 
some other agencies of a more evanescent kind show up. I think that 
is really a basic part of this whole picture. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Commenting a moment on my mail that I am receiv- 
ing from my district which I expect is an example of what all Mem- 
bers of Congress are receiving in the line of economy in talking in terms 
of being able to cut down on Government appropriations, saying that 
ve must turn this calendar back and put these agencies back on the 
basis that they were—for example, the year 1930—how are you going 
to operate when we do that / 

Mr. McDonatp. We won't. The answer is as simple as that. We 
won't operate. We would, under those conditions, practically cease to 
render the service that is expected of us. 

Mr. MarsHaui. I am not saying that you are going to have to do 
that because I have confidence in the American people. I think they 
will realize that the service that they have a right to expect from their 
Government would not mean going to that extreme. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall, may I point out that the importance 
of the Weather Bureau, I feel, is indicated by the Presidential cut 
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made under the requirement that $550,000,000 of last year’s appropria- 
tions be placed in reserve. Out of the Weather Bureau’s budget of 
$24,897.000, the President saw fit to cut them only to the extent of 
$125,000. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Judging from the comment we had here a while ago 
<lirected by questions you were asking, it appears that there are many, 
many services that the Weather Bureau might be doing as far as the 
benefit to the country is concerned. That if those things are to be 
put into effect, to put the Weather Bureau in a position where they 
will render what people of the country want, it is going to require 
more money. I don’t think there is any doubt of that. However, again 
[ want to point out that I think this is a department—agency— 
of the Government that drives home the fact rather abruptly, that 
means that we had better look in the future instead of turning the 
calendar back. 

DISCONTINUATION OF CERTAIN SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. I failed to ask one question that is pretty important 
to me, if you gentlemen would indulge me. 

I have written the Bureau two letters and talked with Mr. McDonald 
prior to the hearings today but I would like to ask you now on the 
record, what justification the Bureau can give for discontinuing the 
weather report on the city of Savannah on the teletype circuits going 
into New York to mer information to the daily papers, namely, the 
New York Times. I believe you stated a moment ago when we were 
discussing it informally that 1t was not a question of money or cost to 
the Bureau. Please explain to me why this was done. 

Mr. McDonatp. This undoubtedly comes about as a result of re- 
scheduling time for the carrying of reports on the teletype circuits, 
jointly managed by the CAA and Weather Bureau. This is a very 
complicated operation, with an effort to put over those circuits the 
material primarily needed by the CAA and airways requirement but 
incidentally serving all interests; and in the rescheduling, it seems 
quite obvious that the Savannah report was scheduled out of the collee- 
tions which reached New York City. 

Now, I might say we do not schedule reports directly for newspaper 
publication. That is something of an incidental or byproduct of the 
scheduling. 

We are concerned that reports be properly used and published and 
I might say that this question which you raised is not one which we 
should endeavor to solve here in the committee room but which should 
be subject to reexamination to see whether the report might not be 
made available in New York for the purpose. 

Mr. Preston. I had that purpose in mind when I wrote you gentle- 
men a polite letter about it thinking that maybe you would do that. 
Apparently that just brought forth an explanation which I couldn't 
understand and no action was taken on it. 

Now, Savannah may be unimportant to the Weather Bureau but 
it is important to me. 

Mr. Rooney. Don’t you think we in New York want to know how 
the weather is in Savannah / 

Mr. Preston. Fifty percent of the tourists that come through my 
town come from New York. 
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It is quite apparent, Mr. McDonald, that not only I think it is 
important but the committee feels it is important. 

Mr. McDona.p. I might almost commit ourselves to seeing to it 
that the Savannah weather report gets distribution in the northeastern 
part of the United States. 

Mr. Preston. I will be most grateful to see that done, Mr. McDonald. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR SERVICES PERFORMED 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. McDonald, how much money has been reimbursed 
to you from other agencies of the Government including the armed 
services during the past fiscal year? What is the total amount you 
have received from the armed services in the past fiscal year for services 
that the Weather Bureau gave those agencies? 

Mr. McDonawp. Transfer funds to us for work done for other 
agencies, the amount is almost $1,500,000, from all sources; to be exact, 
$1,471,831. 

Mr. Steran. What do you anticipate for 1952? 

Mr. McDonatp. It is a bit hard to forecast such matters, especially 
inasmuch as the agencies initiate these transfers—— 

Mr. Sreran. About the same? 

Mr. McDonatp. Probably it might increase. The trend has been to 
increase. 

Mr. Sreran. If this amount is allowed to you, you will have around 

28,000,000 wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. McDonatp. You mean in total funds administered by the 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Steran. Yes. Could you estimate work you do for other agen- 
cies including the armed services that you are not reimbursed for? 

Mr. McDona.p. I think that would be impossible to answer, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Sreran. A larger amount, isn’t it? 

Mr. McDona.p. We provide services which they must have. If we 
do not provide it, they have to provide it and I again repeat the state- 
ment I made previously, if the military or these other agencies were 
to attempt to provide this service, it would cost the Government a great 
deal more than 

Mr. Sreran. I know that you can do it cheaper. You have said that 
several times but there is a tremendous amount of service you render 
to the various agencies of Government plus the armed services for 
which you are not reimbursed. 

Mr. McDonatp. I believe, Mr. Stefan, the proper answer to that is 
this: we perform operations in the necessary interest of the civilian 
economy with a large byproduct value to the armed services which 
they do not have to buy because we are already doing the things. 

Mr. Sreran. But I looked through the justification very carefully. 
I see many places there where you justify the request for appropriation 
on the basis that it is needed in the defense effort and you have 
numerous items like the item in Canada which the services want. Will 
they reimburse you for that work in Canada? 

Mr. McDonatp. No. 

Mr. Sreran. Almost a direct request from the armed services and 
other agencies. I merely bring this out for the reason that my col- 
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league, Mr. Flood, has asked a question which I have asked over a 
period of many years, while this $1,475,000 will reflect in the deduc- 
tions in the armed services, of course we are never to be able to know 
what we are spending in the United States for national defense or for 
the armed services. Whether that can be done, I-do not know. But 
that is a problem that the accomplishments of the armed services are 
really taken unto themselves to accomplish and yet few people realize 
how other agencies of Government work for them and are not getting 
credit in public opinion. 

You find that in every department of Government. If you ever 
can separate that and find out what it is costing for national defense, 
I do not know. Even in peacetime I made some research into this 
some time ago and we have at least one million people that are en- 
gaged in national defense outside of the uniformed services. But 
when you look through the justifications and appropriations, we can 
never really get an actual answer or total of what it actually costs 
to run the armed services because of the tremendous amount of work 
being done by other agencies including the Weather Bureau for them. 

Mr. McDonatp. May I comment, Mr. Congressman. You men- 
tioned the item for Canada and other places in our justifications. It 
is true that national defense or the armed services appear as a sup- 
porter for the items concerned but I do not want the impression to 
prevail that the item is there primarily because of the need of the 
armed services, it is in primarily for civilian use. 

Mr. Sreran. I didn’t mean that, I use that as one illustration of 
many, many justifications to be made on the grounds it is needed for 
defense and was requested by and recommended by the armed services. 

I want to commend the Weather Bureau here on one item which has 
something to do with armed services. You have a CAA airport in 
my home town. We have a weather station there. A few weeks ago 
we had a terrible sleet storm, a blizzard. A C—47 was lost with a crew, 
a big crew aboard. They were about 30 miles north of my town and 
they didn’t know there was an airport there. I have asked the CAA 
why the pilot didn’t know an airport was located in that district be- 
cause I understand Coast and Geodetic Surveys make these maps 
for the services. Well, anyway that plane was lost and was prac- 
tically out of gasoline when the operator of the weather station, a 
Bureau employee, late at night, heard this plane up in the air, could 
see there was no visibility. He turned on his lights, got out in the 
field with lights and attracted that pilot and saved the lives there. 
That was done at that field many times. I want to congratulate you, 
the Weather Bureau, for saving the lives of not only that entire crew 
but they have done that on numerous occasions, 15 or 20 lives were 
saved as a result of it. But there are so many things that are rendered 
by the different departments of the government to the armed services 
which the departments are not given credit for. 

Now, as to the reductions that were made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. I know you realize we are in an emergency. We have had 
witnesses come before us in the State Department. War has broken 
out in the Far East and the President in his wisdom decided we are 
going to eliminate all nondefense items we possible can because if we 
go broke in the United States, we are playing in the hands of Russia 
who is potential enemy. 
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You enumerated a number of items that the President’s Budget 
Bureau had reduced. Those items are increases. They were not new 
items. You had money tocarry on those functions. With the request 
for increases, don’t you join the President in an effort to keep the 
Government stable financially? There is no end to the things that 
the Weather Bureau or the Coast and Geodetic Survey or CAA could 
do. The Government can point to the beginning of new ventures. 
Are you going along with the policy of this Government to retrench 
where possible in nondefense activities. With the national deficit 
of $257 billion, are you making a point that you are opposing the 
action of the Bureau of the Budget here today ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. I have one item in one of those reductions, a very 
serious one tome. That isthe river and flood forecast warning service. 
You ask for an increase of $129,000 there and they allowed you none. 
How much have you got in this request to carry on that program ? 

Mr. McDonatp. In this current budget, no increase but we spend on 
it about $821,000 a year. 

Mr. Steran. How many are you going to—— 

Mr. McDona.p. The same. 

Mr. Sreran. $850,000, but the Bureau of the Budget cut you only 
$150,000 for request for increase that is not going to hurt that service, 
is it 

Mr. McDonaxp. It will prevent expansion into territory where they 
need it. 

Mr. Sreran. Don’t you think they could save that little bit for the 
emergency! It is a thing very important to me and my people want 
it in my district. I am going to go along with the Administration 
in cutting these nondefense items. 

Mr. McDonavp. Our position on that, Mr. Congressman, is this: We 
are here, servants of the people and subject to the judgment of Con- 
gress. If what we have to offer is worth what it costs or pays dividends 
to the people, we think that is the best justification. Ifthey want more 
of it and are willing to buy it through the Congress we are ready to 
render it. 

Mr. Sreran. On the long-range weather forecasting, you are taking 
credit for that, you negotiated that? 

Mr. McDonatp. We have actually done a job of getting out those 
forecasts, taking responsibility for them. 

Mr. Steran. That particular program. 

Mr. McDonatp, Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. I believe Mr. Hicks down in St. Louis prepared yearly 
weather forecasts. There is nothing really new about it, is there? 

Mr. McDonatp. People have been putting out long-range weather 
forecasts for generations. They sold a lot of almanacs. 


RAIN MAKING 


Mr. Sreran. The Indians in my district have done a pretty good 
job on that, too. There has been some controversy regarding artificial 
rain making. It has been in the newspapers, there has been con- 
troversy with the Weather Bureau quoted in some of those. You 
have been before us many times and we have taken it up in this com- 
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mittee many times and we had the impression that if the rain clouds: 
were not up there in the sky, we can’t get rain whether we shoot dry ice 
»ellets or not and I think the Weather Bureau has been taken to task 
by somebody for not going into that program more extensively. I 
think that Mr. Reichelderfer wanted to be realistic about it but to 
clarify the atmosphere—what is the status of artificial rain making ? 

Mr. McDonavp. I would like your indulgence to read a note—not a 
Weather Bureau explanation on this matter. 

Mr. Steran. What I want to know is what are you doing, are you 
doing anything at all about it ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you experimenting in this artificial rain making? 

Mr. McDonatp. Not at this point. 

Mr. Steran. Is there any money requested in here for artificial rain ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Some basic research in the processes of producing 
rain, but not using dry ice. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you requesting money here for artificial rain 
making ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. None. 

Mr. Sreran. Private industry is in that business? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Would you be interested in a very brief, one-paragraph summary 
of a position’ This is by a meteorologist with the Massachusetts. 
Institute of Technology who has given many years to the study of 
precipitation, including painstaking and scholarly examination of 
all these claims that are extant now on the ability to modify clouds 
and induce artificial precipitation. I would like to read this para- 
graph into the record. The author is Prof. Henry G. Houghton, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He says: 

In view of the above conclusions, it is considered that attempts at the practical 
application of cloud-seeding techniques to increase natural rainfall are pre- 
mature. The entire problem is still in the research stage, and any funds avail- 
able should be devoted to research on the basic mechanics involved. Useful 
research results cannot be expected from personnel without extensive training 
and experience in cloud physics and synoptic meteorology. 

Claims are being made and advertised by people who are not 
meteorologists for the most part. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it the position of the Weather Bureau that if 
clouds with rain are not up there in the sky you can’t make it rain‘ 

Mr. McDonatp. That is the position, and that is the position ex- 
pressed by the most prominent practitioner at this moment in the 
commercialized venture at rain making. Dr. Irving P. Krick, who 
was testifying before the Senate last week—he himself is a meteorol- 
ogist—makes no claim to do anything more than to add somewhat use- 
fully to precipitation which would occur naturally. The proof of 
that claim itself is still somewhat inconclusive and in some disagree- 
ment among meteorologists. 

Mr. Steran. Private industry has gone up in the air and shot them 
full of ice, artificial ice and rain 

Mr. McDonatp. Rain has fallen. 

Mr. Steran. Would you say as a result of its going into the clouds? 
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Mr. McDonap. There are modifications in clouds which have 
occurred definitely as a result of that. Perhaps some amount 

Mr. Sreran. Modification of the cloud, you mean that ice pellets 
that get about in there result in rain falling at the location or under 
the location where the clouds are located. 

Mr. McDonatp. Two things happen. Sometimes the cloud is dissi- 
pated with no rain. That is the most common thing. At other times, 
there seems to be some possibility that a small amount of rain actually 
is induced to fall out of a cloud which might not have rained at that 
spot at that time. 

Mr. Sreran. Has there been any objection on the part of anyone, 
by or about these private people going up there and breaking up these 
clouds and making it rain where they did not want it? 

Mr. McDonaxp. The specter of liability is over this whole activity 
and it is illustrated by the fact that the city of New York, I believe, is 
facing damage claims approaching something like $2 million right 
now, from individuals and communities that allege they have been 
adversely affected by rain-making experiments in an effort to replenish 
the New York City water supply. 

Mr. Sreran. On the other hand, it has done good where they 
needed rain ? 

Mr. McDonaup. Many people believe so. 

Mr. Steran. Do they charge considerable amounts for that service ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I am not altogether familiar with it. It is usually 
on an acreage basis, a matter of a few cents an acre. 

Mr. Steran. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman, my thought slightly laps over Mr. 

Stefan’s. 

When were these estimates prepared that we have? 

Mr. McDonatp. The summer of 1950. 

Mr. Cievencrer. Almost a year ago. You asked the budget for 
approximately $714 to $8 million more than you had last year. 

Mr. McDonatp. Approximately. 

Mr. Cievencer. They allowed you approximately $2 million? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING APPROPRIATION 


Mr. CLevencer. The question occurs to me in the light of the state 
of the Nation and the speech of the President and the things Mr. 
Stefan referred to: what if we decided it was not possible to give 
you this $2 million? Would it be disastrous in the exercise of our 
judgment here, trying to fulfill the President’s admonition, if we 
cannot give you that approximately $2 million additional ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would not describe it as disastrous. Certain 
things will not be done. We will not go in parallel with the national 
commitments, for instance, into the trust territories and other areas 
where the national interest is already committed by other agencies of 
Government. We will not be able to support the Coast Guard in an 
operation which T understand is already reported out by the House 
Appropriations Committee for increased ocean-weather services. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Will it be possible to ease up on some other service 
to give those essential services? Would that be disastrous ? 
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Mr. McDonatp. It would be. 

Mr. Cievencer. Haven’t we got some rather unproductive area we 
might economize on and supply the essential ? 

Mr. McDonap. We have been unable to find a place actually to 
make retrenchments to meet these estimates. We have not been able 
to find them. 

Mr. Crievencer. You can understand when I look over the years 
and see how this thing has doubled over a period of 4 or 5 years and 
now it is about 10 percent accretion every year, that that reaction is 
more or less natural to us. 

Mr. McDonaup. For the man-year employment, I go back to the 
fact that a good deal of this increase, apparent increase, has actually 
been the cost-of-living increase. In 1947, we had 4,521 man-years of 
employment in the Weather Bureau. In 1951 we are asking for 4,530 
man-years of employment. We have actually cut our employment in 
the last several years. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. So this is the cost of doing business. 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to make one statement, Mr. Chairman, in rela- 
tion to my remarks earlier having to do with the position of the Budget 
Bureau and the juxtaposition to this Bureau and the committee of 
the House. I am not holding any brief for your building up your 
department or fattening your services. My comments were directed 
to, my objection to personnel in the Bureau of the Budget determining 
what shall be done with legislative action of the Congress and what 
shall be done with administrative requests for the good of the service. 


I think those determinations should be made by this committee and 
the Congress and not by the Bureau of the Budget. 


RESEARCH ON ARTIFICIAL PRECIPITATION 


Mr. McDonatp. Mr. Chairman, would you object to my introducing 
a short statement on research for artificial prec ipitation 

Mr. Rooney. On the contrary: we are glad to insert the statement 
in the record and let me say at this time that of all the groups that 
have appeared before the committee this year, I must compliment you 
and your group, and in particular your budget officer. There has 
been no budget officer who has appeared before the committee this 
year who so readily answered every detail that was asked him. 

Mr. McDonatp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


RESEARCH ON ARTIFICIAL PRECIPITATION ConDUCTED By UNITED STATES WEATHER 
BUREAU 


The Weather Bureau, in a joint project with the United States Air Force and 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, began an extensive test pro- 
gram in January 1948 to “determine in definite quantitative terms the practical 
limits and general utility of cloud modification processes in producing or sup- 
pressing precipitation * * 

The project was begun in Cail where an extensive network of recording rain 
gages was available, and where facilities permitted radar observations of precipi- 
tation. At this location 38 seeding operations on stratus clouds, and 79 operations 
on cumulus clouds were carried out. The location was then shifted to the Donner 
Pass (California) area where 15 operations on orographie clouds were conducted. 
Finally, the project moved to the vicinity of Mobile, Ala., where 39 additional 
seedings were made, this phase of the project terminating in the middle of June 
1949. In all, nearly 200 individual tests were conducted. 
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Beginning in February 1949, and continuing to June of the same year, the 
Weather Bureau operat d a silver-iodide generator at Colfax, Calif., at the foot 
of the Donner Pass. This location was chosen as being perhaps the most favor- 
able for the use of silver iodide. The generator was operated on a periodic basis 
and seeded and nonseeded periods were compared for the term of operation. 
No significant differences in precipitation could be detected. 

Throughout the above period, and continuing at the present time, the entire 
resources of the Physical Research Division of the Weather Bureau have been 
devoted to a study of the mechanism of precipitation, with the expectation that 
by increasing our knowledge of the fundamental processes involved it will be 
possible to determine the conditions in which artificial modification may be of 
practical importance. Extensive laboratory tests are now under way in this field. 

The Weather Bureau examined the rainfall distributions in Arizona for Octo- 
ber 1948, and also for the three summer months of 1948 and 1949, to evaluate the 
results of commercial seeding in the upper central portion of the State during 
these periods. No significant results were noted. 

At present an analysis is being made of the results of the seeding operations 
of the California Electric Power Co. at Bishop, Calif., which have been continuing 
since February 1948. This study is not quite completed. The Weather Bureau 
is continuing its cooperation with the company on this project which, it is hoped, 
will be continued for as many years as necessary to obtain definite conclusions. 

The Weather Bureau is also analyzing the results of the rainmaking operation 
of the city of New York over the Catskill Mountains during the past year. 

A competent Weather Bureau representative was assigned to project Cirrus 
roof the General Electric Co., and he made important analyses of the results of 
that project. At present the Bureau is analyzing the results of other project 
Cirrus tests in cooperation with General Electric and the Signal Corps, sponsor 
of the project. 

A few of the published claims of commercial rainmakers in the West are 
being examined in order to provide an independent analysis. The information 
obtainable from this source is quite incomplete, however, and limits the value 
of this work. The Bureau has requested detailed information from the largest 
commercial operator in order to make comprehensive studies, but such requests 
have not as yet been fulfilled. If a complete record of large commercial opera- 
tions could be obtained and correlated with existing records of the Weather 
Bureau important conclusions might be eventually reached as to the effectiveness 
of the tests, in producing changes in rainfall. 


Arr Matt Supstpy SEPARATION 


Tuurspay, Aprit 12, 1951. 
WITNESS 


LANGDON P. MARVIN, JR., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, the next witness is here with regard to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Marvin, will you please give your full name and address to 
the reporter ? 


POSTAL AFFAIRS TASK FORCE 


Mr. Marvin. My name is Langdon P. Marvin, Jr., a resident of 
New York City, and I am appearing here as a private citizen on be- 
half of myself and other members of the postal affairs task force, 
who have already expressed concurrence in the position of opposing 
further study and favoring legislative action instead on air mail sub- 
sidy separation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a task force of what organization ? 

Mr. Marvin. This is just a citizens’ group, Eocene: 
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Mr. Roonry. Are you speaking in behalf of the so- -called Hoover 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Marvin. No, sir; we are not. The only people I have gotten 
concurrence from since we heard about this heari ing have been the 
following, who are members of this group: 

James M. Landis, former Chairman of the SEC and C AB; Mr. 
William C. Doherty, president, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers: Mr. Hartman Barber, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Mr. 
James F. Horst, director, Air Transport Division, TWU-CIO; Mr. 
Louis C. Pakiser, executive director, American Veterans Committee ; 
Mr. John Gunther, legislative representative, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; Mrs. Lucille Keyes, author and Ph. D. on civil aero- 
nautics; Mr. Robert Kline, Jr., attorney and drafter of first subsidy 
separation bill; and Mr. Hoyt S. Haddock, executive secretary, CIO 
Maritime Committee. 

I cannot appear on behalf of the whole group because they only 
heard about the hearing the day before yesterday and the people are 
scattered all over the country. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Marvin. I just have a few notes for my guidance. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed and tell us what you have in mind. 

Mr. Marvin. Our concern is with the item of $93,000 to be appro- 
priated to the CAB to hire 18 persons to work for 9 months on studies 
of air-mail subsidy separation as outlined by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the hearings, part 2, of the third supplemental, page 347. 

I brought this literature simply to illustrate that there have been 
a great many studies of the subject already. I will come to just what 
is in here in a moment. 

Our group of volunteer citizens has been very much interested in 
getting the subsidies separated from the Post Office air-mail payments. 
The Post Office pays out—and I think this was developed in testimony 
before your committee, Congressman Rooney—approximately $1 for 
60 cents’ worth of service, the balance of 40 cents being a concealed 
subsidy. Our interest has been in separating the subsidy of the mail 
pay for two purposes. One is to get the subsidies cff the neck of the 
Post Office, where they do not belong, and thus reduce the postal deficit 
by $30,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year. 

Second, to bring the presently concealed subsidies out in the open, 
so the President, the C ongress, and the people may know what they 
are. This point of view is expressed, perhaps best of all in the budget 
message of the President. 1 will just read two sentences: 

At present direct financial assistance to the airlines is provided through air- 
mail payments, which are set generally at levels adequate to govern deficiencies 
in the carriers’ commercial revenues. Subsidy is thus merged with the fair com- 
pensation for carrying mail, making it difficult to evaluate the cost of this aid 
in relation to its benefits. The recent rise in total air-mail payments—to an 
estimated level of about $125,000,000 in 1950— 


and I might insert parenthetically it has now gone up to $140,000,000 
in 1951— 


has made it increasingly important that the subsidy elemcont be separately 
identified. 

I recommend, therefore, the immediate enactment of legislation to authorize 
the separation of subsidy payments from mail compensation. Such subsidies 
should be paid from funds appropriated to the Civil Aeronautics Board specifi- 
cally for that purpose. 
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Mr. Roonry. I assume the members of this committee are familiar 
with the history of that legislation. We had the bill on the House 
floor and it passed the House with very few dissenting votes, calling 
for separation of ail-mail pay from subsidy moneys. What about this 
present appropriation for the CAB? 

Mr. Marvin. The issue has all along been between action on pass- 
ing a bill to carry out the recommendations of the President ch the 
Hoover Commission against further'study. Nobody has stood up and 
said they ought to be separated. Nobody has denied facts that the 
taxpayers ought to have a right to know. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we are all in agreement that the separation 
ought to be made as promptly as possible, so that ow would know 
how much money is being paid to the airlines as subsidy. 

Here is a move under the Chairman of the CAB, Mr. Rentzel, to 
proceed with this separation. It was for that reason we voted for an 
appropriation of $25,000 in the supplemental appropriation bill which 
passed the House on Tuesday last. What was wrong with that? 

Mr. Marvin. I think the great danger in that $25,000 is—and I 
assume there must be another $68,000 in the regular Civil Aeronautics 
Board budget for 1952 because they list here the total study will cost 
$93,000—the great danger seems to me to be that it plays into the hands 
of the few opponents of this measure separating subsidies from air- 
mail pay who will get up and say, “Well, the CAB is conducting some 
studies. We had better not pass any legislation until the CAB has 
completed its studies.” 

r. Rooney. I do not agree with you at all. If we were to await 
the possibility of the Senate favorably acting on this, we might have 
to wait for the next 5 or 10 years, and you know that better than I do. 
You know that because when the separation bill passed the House in 
the last Congress, it was never even considered or brought up in the 
Senate, was it? 

Mr. Marvin. That is correct. It was passed over at the Interstate 
Committee. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point you would have to get a new bill through 
the House and send it to the Senate. In the meantime, is it not better 
to get some separate figures, whether they or right or wrong? Then, 
if they are wrong, attack them and let us show where they’re wrong. 

Mr. Marvin. What I am afraid of is this: It is changing the tac 
that the House of Representatives has had on this. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not agree with that at all. I wish you would 
point out, other than through these generalities which you refer to, 
in what manner I may be in error. 

Mr. Marvin. Let me take the history of the thing for a moment: 

When there was first brought up the notion of separating the sub- 
sidies from the mail pay, the CAB tried to persuade the Finletter Com- 
mission, the President’s Air Policy Commission, not to recommend it. 
They were successful in persuading them. The Finletter Commission 
thought they would get this study in 1947. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us bring it up more recent than that. What is 
wrong with the CAB using this number of people for a period of 9 
months in order to get some figures for you and me, whether right or 
wrong, with regard to how much of this money is subsidy money ¢ 
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Mr. Marvin. I do not think you are going to get that out of these 
studies. If I might pick up this and bring it up more recently, the 
contest during the Eighty-first Congress was between action on the 
Kennedy-Heselton bill and “further study.” 

Mr. Rooney. I am fairly familiar with that. You know, I was the 
one who obtained the rule from the House Rules Committee which 
brought the bill to the floor of the House. And later I was a partici- 
pant when we agreed on the terms of the bill in the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committtee. 

Mr. Marvin. I want to say you have been one of the best friends 
we ever had. If your judgment is that the Board ought to get this 
money, if so, certainly, we are not going to contest it. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you not sure of your position at the moment? 

Mr. Marvin. May I just pass that chart to you, that’ box score of 
witnesses of the House last year? May I point out that further study 
was recommended by the CAB back in 1949. They backed a resolution 
tion—H. J. Res. 331—in the Eighty-first Congress, which would have 
had further studies of the subsidy separation, instead of the actual 
bill which was the Kennedy-Heselton bill. 

Mr. Rooney. You might advise the committee for the record the 
contents of the Kennedy-Heselton bill. 


KENNEDY-HESELTON BILL 


Mr. Marvin. The Kennedy-Heselton bill, which began as H. R. 
2908, and then as reported out by the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee in August of 1950, was H. R. 9184, and with some changes, 


passed the House on December 11, 1950. The gist of it is, since in 
separating one thing from another you. have to define one of them, that 
it starts out by defining mail compensation as being the cost of the 
services actually rendered plus a fair return. That would continue to 
be paid by the post office. Anything above that would be treated as 
subsidy and would have to be justified before this committee by the 
CAB as out-in-the-open and above-board subsidy. That is the gist of 
it—a simple separation of the two. 

The competing things in the Eighty-first Congress were further 
study against the action bill. The Civil Aeronautics Board changed 
its position and they dropped their advocacy of H. J. Res. 331 after 
President Truman came out with the statement, which I read, in his 
budget message of January 1950. That left as the only person at the 
hearings favoring further study as against the Kennedy-Heselton 
bill for action Mr. John L. Sullivan, of the law firm of Sullivan, 
Bernard & Shea, who stated that he had been retained by some of the 
subsidized airlines to represent them. He advocated further study 
instead of the action bill. 

Mr. Rooney. Did not someone advocate the setting up of a group 
to make the study and an appropriation therefor in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000 or $400,000 ? 

Mr. Marvin. The resolution actually had a blank in there as to 
the amount of money. 

Mr. Roonry. What has been the amount suggested ? 

Mr. Marvin. They were talking of considerably larger sums than 
the $93,000 that is before your committee. 
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Mr. Rooney. How much more? 

Mr. Marvry. At one point, $200,000 was suggested. At another 
point, Chairman O’Connell wanted $386,000. At one time it went up 
to $561,000. There have been different figures. The House version 
contained a blank. It just says “There is authorized to be appro- 
priated blank amount for the purpose of this study.” A few persons 
on the floor of the House who opposed the Kennedy-Heselton bill 
did make the point—and I am afraid they will again, if these studies 
are authorized by your committee—that there should be no action 
until the studies are finished. 

Mr. Rooney. But, Mr. Marvin, don’t you think if we were to allow 
the money for CAB to complete the project in 9 months, which would 
be approximately the first of this coming calendar year—3 months 
in the present fiseal year and 6 months in the next fiscal year—you 
would have something tangible? You would not still be fighting for 
legislation and opposed by the Air Transport Association and all the 
lobbyists the airlines have up here on the Hill? Is there anything 
wrong with that position ‘ 

Mr. Marvin. We feel you do not have to wait 9 months before pass- 
ing a separation bill. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think you can get a bill passed in that 9 
months ? 

Mr. Marvin. I do not see why not. 

Mr. Rooney. You have had some experience in trying to get a 
bill passed in the Senate: have you not? 

Mr. Marvin. Cannot the House of Representatives pass a bill any 
time it wants to? 

Mr. Rooney. Let’s be practical. If the House passed a bill again; 
if the bill came before the House, as before, it would probably pass. 
Then it would go to the Senate. Probably the whole period of 9 
months mentioned here for these studies—and they say “completion 
of the project in 9 months’”—will have passed before the Senate com- 
mittee ever votes out the bill. 

Mr. Marvin. The Senate action is completely unpredictable. Their 
resolution on study, Congressman, was extended to June 30 only. 
The studies they contracted for—I believe $200,000 worth of studies— 
were due at the end of February and are actually supposed to be de- 
livered this week. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not the fact that the CAB under Mr. Rentzel 
has already started on this and that they are now doing it? I call 
your attention to the testimony at page 348 of the hearings on the 
third supplemental appropriation bill for 1951. Mr. Rentzel says: 

This amounts to the establishment of a program which has been under way 
with the staff we have for the separation of mail pay and the subsidies. We feel 
we are making a good start on this thing, but we need a few additional people 
in order to help expedite the separation. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Marvin. They may be doing fine work over there. We have 
no objection to their doing any amount of work. 

Mr. Rooney. Asa practical matter, is it not the fact that with this 
money you will have something at the end of 9 months as opposed 
to possibly nothing? 
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Mr. Marvix. Why do we have to have anything more than we 
have now, in order to pass a bill? 

Mr. Fioop. May I inquire, are you concerned at this point_pri- 
marily with a mere passage of a proposed bill by the House of Rep- 
resentatives! Do you think that will do any good here? 

Mr. Marvin. You are never going to get a subsidy separation until 
the Congress legislates it. 

Mr. Fioop. Of that I am aware. 

Mr. Marvin. This thing has been stalled for 3 years by people say- 
ing “further study.” a ate 

Mr. Foon. I appreciate your enthusiasm, and I think I know what 
you have in mind. At first blush it would seem difficult to even intel- 
ligently debate your position. But I hasten to add this: That is not 
quite true from a practical or a strategic point of view, if I were in 
your position. The mere passage of a bill, the mere placing upon a 
proposed piece of legislation, or the philosophy or intent of that legis- 
lation, the imprimatur of the action by the House is not always 
enough, my friend. 

I have in mind a piece of legislation by the House like the FEPC. 
My friend from Georgia has never heard of that bill, but there has 
been such legislation around here. We can pass that bill every 15 
minutes, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for 10 years in the 
House, period. It would occur to some of us who are interested in 
FEPC legislation that if any kind of an arrangement could be worked 
cut as is being suggested by Mr. Rooney here, in connection with what 
you want done, I have an idea that the proponents of FEPC legislation 
would hasten to embrace it if they felt they would have any better 
success in the Senate than they have had thus far. I indicate that to 
you only to show you there are people who are enthused about other 
kinds of legislation to the same degree perhaps that you are. They 
are almost convinced that the mere passage of a bill by the House 
without more is futile, and serves no purpose, except a recurrence of 
the opinion of the House. If that is all you are interested in, I sup- 
pose, as Mr. Rooney says, you could have that done by 2:30 this after- 
noon. I think Mr. Rooney is perhaps your best advocate. If he is con- 
cerned about the merits of your tactics, then your problem is technical. 

It would occur you would embrace his advice. Do you follow me? 
I am not arguing with you. I just wonder if you are so close to the 
forest—if I may use a moth-eaten platitude—you cannot see the trees. 

Mr. Roonry. You believe, do you not, that the President was sin- 
cere in his budget message when he advocated the separation of the 
air-mail pay from subsidy money / 

Mr. Marvin. Ido. He recommended it again in 1951. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you realize it is the same President who makes this 
request through his Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Marvin. I talked to the Bureau of the Budget. They said they 
had approved the $25,000. They said they had not approved the 
$68,000, which we presume to be the difference between $25,000 and 
$93,000. I do not quite understand that. They said they understood 
from the CAB that that would not in any way interfere with legisla- 
tion. 
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They were a bit upset on one item there. In the Aviation Daily of 
April 9, page 242-——— 

Mr. Rooney. I am not interested in that. 

Mr. Marvin. That indicated a possibility as a result of these studies 
the CAB might bring in another bill. There are so many bills, and 
opponents of this are all the time bringing in substitute bills of a 
weaker nature, that I do not see that would help any. 

I do feel that the important thing to do is to make it clear that 
you favor real action on subsidy separation. Maybe the answer is 
you could do it in the report of your committee. —, 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, for example, put right into 
their report, Senate Report 310 of the Eighty-first Congress, their 
views on the importance of action for subsidy separation. 

Mr. Rooney. We may do that. Have you consulted anybody about 
this? 

Mr. Marvin. I have consulted the people whose names I have here. 

Mr. Rooney. What do they know about it ? 

Mr. Marvin. They have all seen these hearings. They have seen 
the bill. 

I make two suggestions here. One is, if you feel that this is neces- 
sary to add to the Board, then could you not in a report, similar to 
the report.of the Senate Appropriations Committee, Senate Re 
310 of the Eighty-first Congress, indicate your feeling that these 
studies of this appropriation should not hold up any action to really 
separate the subsidies from the mail pay? 

Mr. Rooney. I doubt that any member of this committee would 
object to that. 

Mr. Marvin. I would like to just close by reading this quotation 
from the Senate Appropriations Committee reports of April 29, and 
October 17, 1949 (S. Repts. 310 and 1195, 81st Cong.) : 


The committee again wishes to call to the attention of the Congress the in- 
congruity of charging the Post Office Department appropriation under the 
guise of cost of carrying the mails by air huge sums of money, running into 
millions of dollars which, in truth, have no relation whatever to the costs of 
air-mail transportation but, in fact, are simply subsidies to the recipient air- 
lines. The committee is of the opinion that the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Act of 1938, as amended, should be further amended, so as to provide for the 
payment of this subsidy under its present designation, and, thus, to relieve 
the Post Office Department from being required to carry the item as a part 
of its appropriation. Such change in the 1938 law will also serve to let the 
Congress and the people know the nature and extent of this subsidy. 


Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further, gentlemen? If not, thank 
you, Mr. Marvin. 


Mr. Marvin. Thank you. 
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Mr. Rooney. Whom do you distinguished gentlemen represent ? 

Mr. CreekMore. We are representing the employees of Washington 
National Airport on the proposed parking charges. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 

Mr. Creekmore. We think it is unfair for the employees to haye to 
be a part of this proposed charging plan. 

Mr. Roonryy’ What, if anything, does this committee have to do 
with that / 

Mr. Creekmore. The only thing, Representative Rooney, is that you 
gave us the privilege of appearing before this committee because the 
airport is at the present time before this committee. on the. 1952 
appropriations. 

Mr. Roonsy. Yes; but what can this committee do with regulations 
of the director of the airport which might add money to the Treasury / 
We do not appropriate any money in the proposed bill for the purpose 
of parking Pcilities out there. 

Mr. Creek More. I follow you, sir, except if the airport is attempting 
to take this money from the employees for parking there to help offset 
the operation and maintenance of the airport, we feel this committee 
should consider that. If the airport has reduced their appropriation 
request to this committee because they are going to get this money 
from the employees at the airport, then we feel that this committee 
should give them the money they need. 

Mr. Rooney. If they were to derive any revenue from parking fees, 
that money would go directly into the Treasury. The money could not 
be used by them in connection with their other operations of the 
airport. 

At this point, we shall be pleased to insert in the record the state- 
ment of the committee appearing for the employees of various airlines 
and others, at the Washington National Airport. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF COMMITTEE APPEARING FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE VARIOUS AIRLINES, 
AND OTHERS AT THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, I would like to 
state the names and positions of the members of this committee; my name is 
Thomas L. Creekmore, I am on leave from my position with Capital Airlines 
and am general chairman of the Capital Airlines System board of adjustment, 
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Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Charles Beatley, captain for Capital Airlines 
and master councilman of the Airline Pilots Association; Robert Quick, on leave 
from his position with Capital Airlines and general chairman, district 144, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Joseph Fitzgerald, employee of the air mail 
post office and spokesman for the Washington branch, National Postal Trans- 
portation Association. We appear here today, opposing the proposed parking 
charges for employees of the various airlines, and others, at the Washington Na- 
tional Airport. We think it is unfair for the Federal Government.to impose upon 
the employees a fee to park their automobiles at the airport, to help offset cost 
incurred in the operation and maintenance of the airport. The airport manage- 
ment has stated that area No. 4, which is the public reads, parking areas and 
grounds, is the only area which is not bringing in sufficient revenue to offset the 
cost of operation and maintenance of same; and they, therefore, will impose a 
fee for the parking of automobiles, employees included, to correct this situation. 
From information we have developed, the management of the airport expects to 
take in revenues of near $1,469,000 in their fis¢al year 1952 and we also under- 
stand they have asked this committee for $1,350,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance of the airport during the same period. If this be the case, then the $5,000 
per year, they will receive from the concessionaire operating the employees 
parking area, will go into the Treasury of our United States and will end up 
as “income from employees parking automobiles at the Washington National 
Airport,” and this amount will in no way determine whether the Washington 
National Airport is operated at a profit or loss in the fiscal year 1952. Of course, 
under the proposed plan of the airport administrator, the concessionaire operat- 
ing the employees parking area will be the recipient of some $45,000 per year for 
his troubles. 

Gentlemen, this proposed parking fee for employees of the airlines, and others, 
at the Washington National Airport is a bad thing. The Washington National 
Airport was built out of the taxpayers’ money to promote aviation in these 
United States and to set an example for cities and municipalities in the operation 
of their local airports. Today airline employees and employees of others having 
business at the various airports are allowed to park their automobiles without 
cost at many of these municipally owned airports throughout the country. How 
long do vou think this condition will exist once a parking fee is imposed upon 
the employees parking at the Washington National Airport; the only federally 
owned airport in these United States; an airport which was built with the 
taxpayers’ money to set an example for the operation of airports throughout 
our great Nation. Not very long, gentlemen; no sir, not very long. We are sure 
you Congressmen are well aware of some of the unreasonable charges imposed 
at our airports throughout the country. Some of them we are sure vou disagree 
with vigorously. But, most of these same airport managements have felt it 
unreasonable to charge employees, who have to come to the airport to earn their 
livelihood, a fee for parking their automobiles; which, in the case of most 
of our airports, is the only transportation available to them. To charge the 
emplovees a fee to park their automobiles at the airport will not make one addi- 
tional parking space available. The airport management has stated that this 
plan to. impose a parking charge on the employees is necessary in order to correct 
the overcrowded condition in the parking, areas and provide additional parking 
places. There is only one thing that charging a fee for parking will do that the 
issuing of permits to park will not, and that is, bring in additional revenue for 
the Treasury Department. The issuing of parking stickers, as is done at the 
Pentagon Building and many other Government buildings about Washington, 
would provide the same results, if results are to be obtained in this manner, 
as would the imposition of a fee on the employees to park. To conclude this 
statement, we would like to bring to the attention of this committee the addi- 
tional burden a parking charge would place on the employees at the airport. 
With the increased cost of living playing havoc with the earning of the employees, 
to charge them $36 a year or more to park at the Washington National Airport 
would be another factor in lowering the standard of living for this group in our 
society. . 


Mr. Roonry. Who are these gentlemen with you? 

Mr. Creexmore. Mr. Charles Beatley, captain for Capital Airlines 
and master councilman of the Airline Pilots Association. Mr. Robert 
Quick, on leave from his position with Capital Airlines, and general 
chairman, district 144, International Association of Machinists; 
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Joseph Fitzgerald, employee of the air-mail post. office and.spokesman 
for the Washington branch, National Postal Transportation Associa- 
tion, and myself, general chairman of the Capital Airlines System 
board of adjustment, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation at the airport, with regard to 
people who live in Alexandria and who are not connected at all with 
the airport parking their cars and then going into the District! 

Mr. tials Perhaps that problem does exist 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know whether or not it exists? 

Mr. Creexmore. We have made checks. It does exist to some 
extent. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it exist to the extent of a couple of hundred cars 
a day? 

Mr. Creexmore. We do not believe so. 

Mr. Rooney. How many would you say? 

Mr. Crrekmore. We made a check one morning and there were 12 
people who came from the parking lot and boarded busses at the 
airport. Whether they drove cars or rode with other people, we 
do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. The reason I ask the question is because of the fact 
that there was some testimony in connection with these appropriations’ 
hearings some weeks ago. It may be that if this committee were to 
concern itself with the matter of regulations proposed by the airport 
director, we would be unduly infringing upon the right of the Execu- 
tive department to run those agencies. I do not know. Have you 
seen the Secretary of Commerce or the director of the airport. 

Mr. Creexmore. We have, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did they say? 

Mr. Creexmore. They told us they had to put these charges in to 
help control the parking at the airport. We tried to explain to them 
that we would like to see them set up some type of a permit, a sticker, 
for the employees. Then they got up on their high horse and said 
“We are going to charge you whether or not you like it.” That came 
from the CAA people. We have a letter from Secretary Sawyer that 
was sent to Senator Byrd, which he forwarded to us, which says the 
same thing. : 

PROPOSED CHARGE FOR PARKING 


Mr. Fioop. Are you for it or against it ? 

Mr. Creekmore. We are against the proposed charge for the em- 
ployees. ' 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with you, period. 

Mr. Preston. I, too. I take the position this is a new departure 
from established custom in the District. I do not know of any other 
area around the public buildings owned by the Government where the 
employees are required to pay a fee to park cars in the area. I do 
thivk they should exhaust every other means, such as the use of 
stickers or posting proper guards before they resort to this proposi- 
tion of charging a fee; $36 a year is a sizable sum in a man’s budget 
this day. A man can carry $1,000 worth of life insurance for that 
money. I think it is contrary to public policy, not only from the 
standpoint of the employees but from the standpoint of the public. 
The public finds it most difficult to obtain a place to park cars to 
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board a plane or meet people they are expecting on the incoming 
aircraft. 

While the chairman may be corect in his statement as to the juris- 
diction of this committee, I do not necessarily agree with him in his 
statement. I think where any agency coming under the jurisdiction 
of this committee for appropriations adopts a policy contrary to the 
best interests of the employees of the department or to the public at 
large, that it is of concern to Members of Congress having jurisdic- 
tion of that agency. I think they are approaching it in the wrong 
light. I think it is wrong to charge the employees. I think the result 
will be that the people in the lower-pay scale will pay the money and 
the people in the higher-pay scale will have reserved places without 
uny charge. I want to go on record, while I have no political interest 
in this problem whatsoever, that I do not favor this. I do recognize 
your problem, and I want to lend my assistance if I can. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsuHat. I have just one or two questions. 

Has the scheme of parking reached to the point where it has been 
decided that fees are going to be charged ? 

Mr. Creekmore. Sir, we do not know what the airport. manager 
intends to do. Certainly he could, tomorrow, decide to drop the whole 
affair. We have been instructed by our employer by letter that the 
proposed fee is to be put into effect in the near future. We have been 
told in meetings with the Administrator during this month-—and 
with the Assistant Administrator of the CAA, in his office—that it 
was going to go into effect. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The reason I am asking that particular question is 
I do not believe in prejudging people in what they are attempting to 
do. Certainly we know the manager has the matter under considera- 
tion, because he has been urged to do something about a very serious 
parking situation. As far as coming now before the committee, I, 
as one member of the committee, cannot intelligently discuss a plan 
in the proposal stage. I do not know whether you have reached a 
point of saying that this is being done or not. 

Mr. CreexMore. It is beyond the proposal stage. I learned no later 
than the day before yesterday that the airline signed a lease with the 
airport and in the lease it stated that the airport would furnish so 
many places for the employees at a minimum fee; that a minimum 
fee might be charged. It happens to be the company that I am asso- 
ciated with. I do not think they should have a that because, in 
doing that they agreed that they had a right to do it. 

Mr. Marsnatt. It still did not indicate to you as to what that fee, 
if any, would be charged to the employees ¢ 

Mr. Creexmore. That is true, sir. The only feeling we had was it 
would be a lot easier to try to block it now than it would be if it went 
into effect. I mean, it would be too late after the concession was let 
and the contract was signed. 

Mr. Marsuauy. It would seem to me that most of that problem 
would be something that would be coming up before the Administra- 
tor of the Department before coming before the congressional com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Creekmore. That is where we are at a disadvantage. We have 
no way of knowing whether the Commerce Department has come 
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before your committee, and in certain of their statements they have 
to show proposed revenues for 1952. At least, they did last year. We 
do not know whether they have included in that proposed revenue 
statement some sum which they expect to take in from parking. 

Mr. Marsua. If the problem is a matter of affecting the budget, 
as the chairman told you, then it would be a matter that this com- 
mittee would discuss. If funds they collected go directly into the 
Treasury, then it does not in any way affect the budget. 

Mr. Cretxmore. In other words, all moneys taken in at the airport 
go into the Treasury. 

Mr. Marsuau.. This committee has a great deal of work to do with- 
out getting into legislative action, as you can appreciate. Any time 
anything comes up before the House, concerning legislation on appro- 
priation bills, it is subject to a point of order. Of course, that inter- 
teres with orderly legislation <a 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Marsuay. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I think the gentleman will agree if this subcommittee, 
cloaked with its majesty and grandeur, would indicate a position 
which would be similar to that of the witness, he would have reason- 
able cause to believe, if I can make an understatement, that the man- 
agement of the airport would reexamine carefully any position he has 
thus far indicated he would take, perhaps. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I think that is true. 

Mr. Rooney. I think the record will show that Mr. Preston has 
already so expressed himself at the time Mr. Griffin testified. 

Mr. Marswat. I think, as a member of this committee, it has been 
excellent that the chairman of the committee has taken time to go 
into the matter to the extent that he has. I think that it is proper 
that it be called to the attention of the committee. 

I, like Mr. Preston, hope that the administrative people responsible 
give careful consideration to any plan before they put it into effect. 

am in hopes that the plan put imto effect will be satisfactory to all 
people concerned, If they put some plan into effect which is not 
satisfactory to all people concerned, then I, as a Member of Congress, 
feel I would want to give more attention to the problem. 

Mr. Rooney. I may say that it is for the reasons outlined by you 
that we have given an opportunity to the public to hear the testimony 
of both sides, upon the releases of the testimony to the press. That is 
the reason your request to appear and testify was granted. We had 
Mr. Griffin come up here and give his testimony. Now we have you 
gentlemen. taking a contrary view. Thus everybody will be informed 
on the subject. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you represent the employees of the Capital Air 
Lines / 

Mr. Creekmore. One group of them, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Are any of the airlines represented, any of the other 
airlines, in your group ¢ 

Mr. CreekMore. Yes; I have two other groups at the field—Air 
Cargo, Inc., employees, and the Skyeaps that are employed. 

Mr. Sreran. The other airlines are not represented here / 

Mr. Creekmorr. Yes, sir; we have all the airlines represented by the 
Pilot’s Association, sir. 
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Mr. Streran. How many employees are there at the airport ? 

Mr. Creekmore. Three thousand one hundred. 

Mr. Sreran. This committee deals with many agencies of Govern- 
ment, representing thousands and thousands of employees. The ad- 
ministrators come before this committee for apprporiations—we are 
not a legislative committee. Neither do we have jurisdiction over the 
administration of these agencies. While I sympathize with your 
parking problem that these 3,200 employees are faced with, I do feel 
we cannot administer. I do thing that your plea should go either 
to the Administrator or the head of this particular department that 
deals with the CAA which operates that airport, which is the only 
civilian airport that the Government operates in the United States. 
I am opposed to the Government operating it. I think it should go 
into a corporation. I have continually urged the Administrator of 
the CAA to make some studies to turn this over to a cor poration. I 
think your plea should go then to the secretary, or those who adminis- 
ter it. Should we attempt to administer every agency of Government 
we would get into trouble. We do not deal with legislation. 

Mr. Creexmore. We have gone to the heads of those organizations. 

Mr. Sreran. I think you are up against a bad situation there. I 
sympathize with your problem. 

Mr. Creekmore. I do not understand the complete inside workings 
of this matter. The money goes into the Treasury and whether they 
get $1,350,000 to run the air port, or whether they put $1,000,000 back 
in it, into the Treasury, that has no bearing on this appropriation. 
They get so much to run the airport. 

Mr. Sreran. They have so many things there, so many concessions. 
There are people who want to bid on those concessions. We have 
nothing to do with these matters. 

Mr. Creekmore. That is something else. We asked the Adminis- 
trator when this concession would be open for bid, so that we could 
enter our bid. He said, “I will give it to whomever I want to. It is 
not open for bid.” So you see, that is one of the things that is hap- 
pening there, yet he has full control, or power has been given him by 
Congress to run the airport. 

Mr. Sreran. That is a legislative matter. We authorize legislation 
in other committees. We have to implement legislation with appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you happen to know the situation at LaGuardia 
Airport in regard to employee parking? 


STATUS AT OTHER ATRPORTS 


Mr. Quick. I just came from there Monday and I was in Detroit 
until 6 o’clock this morning. I talked with the airport manager there 
and found out that they give stickers, and that applies to New York 
also. American Airlines has twice as many ew as Capital, and 
they give stickers to the employees. The port authority has a parking 
lot. The employees do not pay. I find the same thing is true for 
United Air Lines’ main base in Chicago. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand, then, at LaGuardia Field, any 
(jovernment employee or airline employee has free parking privileges ? 





Mr. Creekmore. The only Government people I know about are 
the post office employees and the airline employees. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand you to say that at LaGuardia Field 
every Government or airline employee, as far as you know, has free 
parking privileges? 

Mr. Creexmore. They have a sticker to park free. That is all we 
ask them to do, try it out for 6 months. That one thing will keep the 
Alexandria people, or whoever comes to the parking area, to get the 
bus, under control. That willeliminate that group. That is all we ask. 

Mr. CLevencer. And they give you certain parking areas so you 
would know where you would go? 

Mr. Quick. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to make this observation, for I feel sure 
this will be read by the administrator of the airport. I make it 
specifically in response to the opinions expressed by some members 
of the committee, that we do not have any jurisdiction. I hold we do. 
I think we have rather definite jurisdiction. I think any department 
coming before this committee for appropriations which imposes a fee 
on its employees of 10 cents a week to hang their hat and coat in a 
cloak room in the building, that they should be dealt with, and this 
committee should be the first to shout about it, as being highly unfair, 
unjust, unreasonable and unwarranted. 

It is the same proposition when you use the land owned by the Gov- 
ernment surrounding the building as a space within a building. I 
think we have definite jurisdiction. If it is unfair to the people 
there, certainly it is within our jurisdiction. 

On previous matters before this committee, we have criticized wit- 
nesses for improper administration of their departments and denied 
appropriations on the basis of that administration. 

Mr. Quick. If you people could recommend that they just try these 
stickers, it might help. We do not see why the $10,000 brackets and 
higher should be given a place marked off with their names and em- 
ployees have to walk almost a half a mile to get to their work. It is 
all right as long as it is free. We have marked there since 1941. 

Mr. Griffin says there are two problems, first, he wants $50,000 a 
year. We havea map showing how he can reach $70,000 a year without 
charging employees. Another problem he gives is in regard to the 
people who park there. The stickers will eliminate that. 

The manager of the airport in Detroit told me yesterday he parks 
over 1,000 employees in the regular parking lot. They have one big 
parking lot. If you have a sticker, you do not pay. I would like to 
clarify one more point about whom we represent. 

We had a meeting at the airport and a 15-man committee was 
elected, representing groups of employees. We are a four-man sub- 
committee representing that committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you gentlemen all airline or Government em- 
ployees / 

Mr. Creekmore. One postal employee is here. 

Mr. Roonry. The rest are what? 

Mr. Creexmore. Airline employees. 

Mr. Crievencer. I do not want to infer we could not make some 
admonition and perhaps some recommendations. Actually, we have 





not got any power except to withhold appropriations to enforce our 
ideas. I do not think there was an appropriation asked for that 
facility. 

You have a restaurant out there. I know people who go there to 
eat. There is at present a place where they can park, using the park- 
ing meters. It is probably only at the rush hours when you have 
much of a problem; is that correct ? 

Mr. Creexmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cirvencer. I sympathize with you. I hope you can work out 
with this manager fink 3208 to handle it. I know some of you are 
quite far from the building. 

Mr. Quick. We have no way to get to the field. If we go by: bus, 
it takes too long. 

Mr. Sreran. I think the airlines could make some arrangement. 

Mr. Rooney. There has been some testimony in regard to that, 
given by Mr. Griffin. However, that is all in the record. 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. We brought up the general superintendent to talk 
this parking situation over “with Mr. Griffin, to see if he could not 
designate an area for postal employees. We have between 150 and 
200 men working on a 24-hour basis. The biggest problem seems to 
be on the afternoon shift at 3:30. They are the ones who have the 
problem of parking. 

We submitted a “petition about 7 or 8 months ago asking that they 
set aside one area where they constructed a new wing, so that would 
be for the postal employees. We never did have an answer. 

Then, when they had this meeting with the CAA Administrator, he 
said, “Whom do you represent?” I said, “I represent the postal 
clerks.” He said, “The Post Office Department does not pay any rent. 

I said, “We do not pay rent, but we are paying as much per foot as 
anybody else in the building.” That is the attitude they take toward 
the Post Office Department. We are just there as a means of taking 
up space. There is no consideration given to us. They said when they 
prorate these they would give us so many free spaces. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. CreekMorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have been most 
gracious. 

Mr. Barner. I would like to have my appearance noted, please. 

Mr. Rooney. Also present is Mr. Hartman Barber, general repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, who, I take it, is 
in favor of the position expressed by Mr. Creekmore, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and the others. 

Mr. Barper. Yes, sir. I wish to thank you for the courtesy you 
have extended these men and myself in appearing this morning. 
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